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Advertisement. 


T he great Value and importance of an 
XJniverfal Hifloryi formed upon a well- 
regulated plan, were fo obvious to the learned 
world, that the work no fooner appeared, 
than it acquired a reputation, almoft as 
extenfive as its fubjedl. It has not only 
met with the moll favourable reception 
through all the Britifli dominions, but has 
been tranflated into feveral languages, and 
cited, with marks of efteem, by the moft dif- 
tinguifhed writers in foreign countries. 

Indeed its acknowleged ufefulnefs, and 
obvious fuperiority, could hardly fail of pro- 
curing it the approbation of difcerning readers. 
For the numerous performances, which, in 
other languages, under various plaufible titles, 
implied fomething of the like nature, were 
either contradled narratives of the four great 
empires, or imperfedt views of the ancient 
and modern governments of many countries, 
accompanied with uninterefling, and often 
erroneous, chronological lifts of emperors, 
kings, &c. They were nothing more than 
Tables of General Hiftory, inferior, in point 
of accuracy and method, to fome Compila- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

tions which have been given to the world by 
more ingenuous authors, under that modefl: 
title. 

Far different from the fcope of thofe pro- 
duQions is that of the Univerfal HiJiory\ 
which is drawn from the moft authentic docu- 
ments of every nation, carefully colledted, 
and diligently compared. The authorities are 
pointed out to the obfervation of the reader j 
and by thefe means he is prefented with an 
Univerfal Index of genuine Hiftory. 

Thefe, however, are not the only advan- 
tages of this great compilation. The clafh- 
ing ptejudices of the hiftorians of different 
countries have been minutely examined, and 
their feveral degrees of credit fcrupuloufly 
afeertained : the mofl extenftve refearches 
have been made for the developement of 
truth ; and the refult is related with fidelity. 

The Ancient Hijlory treats of empires and 
nations, which now no longer exift. They 
have been traced from their beginning to their 
extindtion. Here the fubjedl naturally con- 
cludes. — Arts, fclences, laws, and letters 
periflied at the fame time } and a long interval 
of darknefs and barbarifm enfued. Mighty 
and y^rorefeeri revolutions took place in every 
r part 
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part of the known world ; a number of favage 
nations* and favage conquerors, appeared 
upon the fcene. Their different migrations, 
contefts, and eftablifhments produced fuch po« 
lltical commotioiA as overwhelmed, or en- 
tirely altered, the ancient inftitutions, laws, 
languages, cuftoms, manners, and police. — 
New kingdoms and flates were formed. The 
annals of thefe kingdoms and dates conflitute 
Modern Hijiory. The inveftigation of the 
manner in which thefe events were effected, 
elucidates one of the moft interefling fubjefts 
of hiftorical inquiry, and leads a philofophical 
mind to ufeful, as well as comprehenfive 
views of human nature. 

But, aufpiclous to literature, and great as 
was the project of compiling the Univerfal 
Hijiory^ a variety of imperfections was un- 
avoidable in the execution of this arduous and 
extenfive undertaking. The work was con- 
duced by different authors, who poffefled 
very different degrees of ability, as well as 
peculiarities in their refpeCive modes of com- 
pofition. From thefe fources the narrative be- 
came expofed to blemifhes, if not of an im- 
portant nature, fuch at lead as dedroyed the 
harmony of the fcveral parts, and that unifor- 
mity of texture w^hich ought to have been 
confpicuous throughout the whole. ■ JiTJc-me 
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parts, the work was too circumftantial ; in 
others, too concife ; and, in particular places, 
defective for want of materials, which more 
favourable opportunities, and farther invefti- 
gation, have lince concurred to fupply* 

One remarkable deficiency in the former 
edition is, that it contained no Hiftory of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland; though to 
every Britifli fubjedt a hiftorical narrative of 
thefe countries mull have proved equally in- 
terefting and ufeful. In the prefent, this pal- 
pable defedl is to be fupplied, by hiftories 
founded on the molt impartial and authentic 
tellimonies of each nation. Notwithllanding 
the laH; mentioned and other confiderable ad- 
ditions, the work is much reduced in fize, by 
retrenching fuperfluities. 

In this Edition the plan is methodized ; in- 
accuracies corredled ; and the ftyle improved ; 
whereby, it is prefumed, the work will be ren- 
dered a fyftem of Hiftory, hitherto unequalled 
in extent of ufeful information, and agreeable 
entertainment. 
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PREFACE. 


H istory is, without all dnubr, the mofl Iri- 
ftruftive, as well as entertaining, part of lite- 
rature ; more efprcially when not circumfcrib- 
ed by the narrow limits of any particular time or 
place, but when it extends to the tranfa.'ilions of all 
times and n.ations. Hiftory carries our knowlege, as 
I'ully obferves, beyond the vail and devouring fpace 
of numberlci's years, thus triumphing over time, and 
making us, though living at an immenfe diflan'-e, irl 
a manner eye-witnefles of all the events which have 
occafioned aftonilhing revolutions in the world. . By 
thcl'c records it is that we live, as it were, in the very- 
age when the world was created ; we behold how it 
Was Governed in its infant ftatc; how overwhelmed by 
a deluge of water, and again peopled ; how kings and 
kingdoms have rilcn, flourifhed, and declined, and by 
what means they brought upon themfclves their final 
deftrudion. From thefe and other like events, every 
judicious reader may form unerring rules for the con- 
duct of life, both in a public and private capacity. 
But as the eminent advantages atcruing to us from 
this valuable branch of learning, have been fufficieilc- 
ly difplayed by many others, we Ihall not trouble ouf 
readers with a detail of them, but haften to what is 
peculiar to the Work, which we now ofFcf to the 
Public. 

Our intention was to write a General. of 
Mankind, from the earliefl Account of Time tb tftt’^.rje-* 
lent. Ucrorc we enter upon the Jiiltory itlelf, loineof 
VuL. 1. a our ' 
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tMx readers may think it ncceflary to premife an ac- 
count «f the cofmogony or produdlion of the earth, as 
being the theatre on which the feenes of the enfuing 
hiftory were to be afled; but as this is a fpeculative 
fubjeft, we have placed it in the Appendix * ; where, 
after having reJated, without emitting any thing that 
was curious, or entertaining, the various opinions 
both of antient andmodern philofophers, concerning 
the formation of the world, we naturally recur to the 
only authentic and genuine hiftory of the creation, that 
which has been left us by Mofes. Having attended 
the earth through its feveral degrees of formation, feen 
k cloathcd with trees and plants, replenifhed with ani- 
mals, and at laft man, for whom the whole was de- 
ligned, and to whom the dominion of it was exprcfly 
givm,by its Maker, introduced and placed in it, we 
proved -to the general hiftory of the world till the 
flood s but premife feveral curious inquiries touching 
the fituation of the garden of Eden, the ftate of inno- 
cence, and its continuance, the tree of knowlege of 
good and evil, the prohibition laid on the firft pair, 
tlid tempter, and his punifhmenr, the fall of man, and 
ihe effedts it had on human nature, and on the earth, 
with the different opinions touching the manner in 
which the change in the conftitution of man, and of the 
earth, was efRdtcd, The chronology from the crea- 
tion to the deluge is what we likewife thought nccef- 
lary to fettle, before we entered upon the hiftory of 
the antediluvian world ; which we ftate and fettle ac- 
cordingly, and then deliver the hiftory of the antedilu- 
vian patriarchs, as tranfmitted to us in the v/ritings of 
Mofcs, which are the only records to be depended up- 
on* in thofe early times. However, we have thought 
it not amifs to colledl the moft material pieces of hif- 
tory to be found in profane authors, relating to the 
times preceding the flood > among which, though there 
be fome which bear the apparent marks of truth, yet 
wcj^elievc the greater part will be judged to deferve 
htOc credit 

* See voL aviif. p. 113. 
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From the hiflory of the antedilovian -world, we pds 
to that of the flood, where we produce profane-tefti- 
monies of that wonderful cataftrophe ; relate various 
conjefturcs of anticnt and modern writers, as to the 
manner in which that dreadful devaftation was brought 
on the earth ; give fomft account of tlie ark, whereby 
Noah and his family, with fuch kinds of living crea- 
tures as he. took in with him, were delivered from that 
deftrui5lion ; and, laflly, before we difihifs the hiftory 
of the old world, take a tranfienc view of the ancide- 
luvian ftate of mankind, of theirreligion, policy, arts, 
and fciencesjofthe alterations which have been wrought 
in nature by the flood, of the longevity of the antedi- 
luvians, and the caufes of it, as well as of the prodigi- 
ous fertility of the firft earth. To thefe we add an in- 
quiry touching' the fltuation of mount Ararat, and 
the various opinions about it. 

Having thus collefted, in the beft manner we 
could, what we have found worthy of notice, from wri- 
ters of various times, religions, and countries, relating 
to the antediluvian world, we proceed to the general 
hiflory from the deluge to the birth of Abraham ■, but 
firft fettle the chronology from the deluge to -the de- 
parture of Abraham from Haran, Having ft&ted the 
chronology, we come to the hiftory of Noah after the 
flood, and of his defeendents to Abraham, prelenring 
the reader with whatever we find curious or entertain- 
ing, not only in facred, but profane writers : and as 
the planting of nations in the two firft general migra- 
tions, the forming .of focieties and governments, the 
rife of arts and fciences, the beginning of ftates and .mo- 
narchies, fall within this period, we give the reader as 
diftin£t an account of thefe important fa£t,s, as the re- 
cords, which have reached us, will allow of. 

From the general hiftory of the' migrations of-the 
children of Noah, of the peopling of the earth by them, 
and the fettling of the firft governments, wede^nd to 
the particular hiftories of each kingdom^ beginoufig 
with chat of Egypt, which is without doubt one of cite 
moft antienc nations of -the world. And here to ac- 
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quaint the feader, in a few words, with the method we" 
haws followed in delivering the particular hlftorits v£ 
ea^h nation, we begin with accounting, in the bed 
manner we can, for the name or names which each na- 
tion bears j then we proceed to a defeription of the 
country, containing an accotyi't of its Htuation, extent, 
climate, divifions, fertility j of its animal and vegeta- 
ble produffions > of the natural- and artificial curiofi- 
tics itcontains^ j of its cities, rivers,' mountains, lakes, 
and whatever elfe worthy of notice is to be found in 
each province. Next, we enquire into the original and 
antiquity of the inhabitants, conhder their laws, go- 
vernment, religion, coftoms, inftitutions, language, 
commerce, Icarn'mg, trade, navigation and alio en- 
deavour,. as far as fo intricate a fubjedt will allow, to 
fettle rile chronology of each nation, l,afl:ly, we de- 
liver the feries and hiftory of their kings, which con>- 
prifes the wars, treaties, revolutions, and all the mod 
remarkable events of eacl> country,. Thus we may fay, 
•without vanity or oftentation, that no hiftory has hi- 
therto appeared in any language, which can with mor^ 
jullicc challenge the title of an Univerfal Hiftory than 
the prefenr, fince it comprifes not only the hiftory of 
all nations and countries, but of all rcligions, and re- 
ligious ceremonies, of all arts and fciences, of the laws 
that have been any-wherc obferved, of trade and navi- 
gation, and, in fbort, of whatever has been invented 
.ior the ule and convenience of the human race. But 
to return ;athe fequel of our hiftory : 

Afte* delivering the fucceffipn of the kings of 
-Egypt, according to the Greek and Latin authors, we 
thought itBiighc be deemed an omiiTton, if we ihould 
take no notice of the feries of the Egyptian kings given 
iis by the Oriental writers. Wherefore we Jiave fet 
•tloWn their'Dames, and brkfty mention their principal 
a£lions as related by the Eaftern hiftorians, leaving the 
'^leader to judge what credit-ought to be given them, 

- y.£^£XT to the hiftory of the Ejgyptians we give that 
thole nations with whom the children of Ifrael 
waged war before, or upon, their fettling in the land of 

Ca- 
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t!;anaan, namely the Moabites, Ammonitesj Midlan^ 
ices, Edomites, Ama]ekires,Canaanites, and PhililUnes. 
From thefe we proceed to the hiftory of the ai^cnt 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and that of the Jews, from Abra- 
ham, founder of the Jewilb nation, to the Babyloniflh 
captivity. We have cplarged fomewhat on the latter, 
giving a difkiniff account of their patriarchs from Abra- 
ham to Moles ; of their Egyptian bondage, deliver- 
ance, and forty years wandering in -the wildernefs ; of 
their wars with the inhabitants of Canaan, and the 
neighbouring nations j of their religion, government, 
laws, cuftoms, learning, arts, commerce, with an accu- 
rate defcription of the Land of Pro[nire,-&c. We have 
alfo fettled the Jewifli chronology, from the call of 
Abraham to the Babylonilh captivity, and then pro- 
ceeded firft to the hiftory of the judges that governed. 
Ifrael, from the death of Jofhua to Saul their Brft king, 
and thence to the reign of Zedekiah, when the city of 
Jerufalem was burnt, and the whole nation carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. Having thus delivered 
the hiftories of the moft ancient kingdoms, till they 
were feverally lubdued by the great empires, and be- 
came parts of provinces of them, we enter upon the 
hiftory of thele empires, and then proceed to the 
hiftories of the Aflyrian empire to its conqueft by the 
Medes and Babylonians, and to the Babylonian em- 
pire to its deltruiUon by Cyrus. 

Now, to fay lormrching of the autliors we have chiefly 
followed in the work (for we have fcldom advanced any 
■thing without quoting our authors, that the readermay, 
for his fuller facisfaftion, recur, if he pleafes, to the ori- 
ginals) I we (hall here give afuccinft account of thenn. 
■Mofes is the only authentic writer of what happened 
-before, and lor leveral ages after the -flood. He is by 
tiniverfal confent allowed to be the moft antient hifto- 
■rian now extant ; for whether he was contemporary 
with Inachus, as Juftin Martyr, TerCdllian^ Julius 
Africanus, jofephus, Tatian, Clemens of Alexiwdria, 
' Porphyrius, and others fuppole,jor lived in the time 
■ Cccrops, the firft king of Acbeds, as l^fcbuis affirms, 
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it is certain, his hiftory was compofed, not only be- 
fore ^11 the hiftorics, but even before the fables, of the 
Gr^ks ; fince, according to the calculation of Ibme of 
thefe writers, he wrote fix hundred and feventy-five 
years before the T rojan war, and two hundred and fe- 
yenty-five years before that His hiftory, as well 

as the jewifh laws, of which he was the author, are 
comprifed in five bot)ks, known under the title of the 
Pentateuch, which is univerfally received both by 
Jews and Chriftians, as penned by him, if we except 
^benezra and Spinofa among the former, and fome 
modern critics among the latter, if their avowed prin- 
ciples can permit us to call thofe Chriftians, who de- 
nied him to be the author of it, and who have been 
learnedly refuted by a late writer Befides the Pen- 
tateuch, there have been fome other works aferibed to 
Moles, though without any certainty, fuch as the book 
of Job, which fome fuppoie to have been compofed by 
him, during his forty years abode in Midian. He is alio 
fuppofed to have written eleven Plalms ; the 90th, and 
to the 100th. Origen " believes him to have tranfta- 
ted the book of Job out of the Syriac into Hebrew. 
Some few fragments of other books are likcwife quo- 
ted by feveral of the antients, as written by him luch 
as, I. his Apocalypfe, out of which St. Paul is by 
them fuppofed to have taken thele words, “ For in 
Chriftjefus neither circumcifion availeth any thing %” 
&c. 2. his Lcflcr Genefis ; 3. his Afeenfion 4. Af- 
fumption; 5. his Teftament, and other myftcrious 
books. St. Jerom, who quotes a pafiage or two out 
of his Lcflcr Genefis, tells us, that they had it in He- 
brew in his time*. The Sethites, an antient fe£b of 
heretics, quoted his Teftament, and his Myftcrious 
Books or Difeourfes ; but all thefe were fo far from 
bearing any authority in the church, that they fell in- 
to contempt and oblivion, in proportion as Chriftian- 
ity prevailed. 

• 'Sbbadie, Verit. de la Relig. .ChrAlen. ’’ Oi'igen. in Job. 
c Cal. vi. 15. * Spill, cxxviii. ad Fabiol. 
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Though the writings of MoFes are the only records 
to be depended upon in the early ticnes, yet we have 
not omicted'to give fome further accounts relating to 
the fame period, tranfmitted to us by profane writers, 
namely by Sanchoniatho, Manetho, and Berofus. San- 
choniatho, a Tyrian, mud havelived, as Suidas thinks, 
fome confiderable timff after the Trojan war j but if 
what is faid of him be true, that he dedicated his book 
to Abibal king of Tyre, who was Hiram’s father, and 
Solomon’s ally, he muft have been contemporary with 
David, who did not begin his reign till feveral years 
after the Trojan war. This Sanchoniatho compiled 
the PhcEnician hiftory, according tp Porphyry, from 
the ancient monuments and memoirs which were im- 
parted to him by one Hierombalus a pried, whom 
IJochart, Huetius, and fome others, take to be Gideon, 
he being in the book of Judges fometimes named Je- 
robaal. But this conjedlure is refuted by others He 
is faid to have likewife made ul'e o^f the regidersof the 
cities of Phcenice, which he found lodged in the tem- 
ples, and to have carefully fought out, as Philo Biblius 
informs us, the writings of Taaut,’ knowing him to 
have been the fird inventor of letters, and the fa.me 
whom the Egyptians call 7'hoth, the Greeks Hermes, 
and the Latins Mercury. He wrote alfo the hidory of 
Egypt, and another boQk of the cofmogony and theo- 
gony of the Phoenicians. Thefe works were trandated 
out of the Phcenician into the Greek tongue by Philo 
Biblius, a famous grammarian, who lived in the reigns 
of Vefpafian, Titus, Domitian, Trajan, and Adrian. 
He begins his hiftory with the origin of the world and 
of mankind : but of that work we have now remain- 
ing only fome fragments. 

Manetho, an Egyptian by birth, high-pried and 
keeper of the facred records of that naiion, tlourilked 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by whofe order lie 
undertook the hidory of Egypt, tranllating out of the 
Egyptian language, into the Greek, the lacred regiders 
commuted to his care. This work he divided into 

‘ Vandalen. Difler. de Sanchoniatb. 

a 4 tl^ree 
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thtre parts, whereof the firll coVitained the hiftory of 
the i the freond, that of the demigods ■, and the 
third, the dynafties ^ which ended in Neftanebiis, the 
latticing of Egyi>t, ^ho was driven out by Ochiis in 
the year of the flood 1998, before Chrift ^^50, eighteen 
years before the conqueft of Pcyfia by Alexander, ac- 
cording to our computation. Befides his hiflory of 
he wrote feveral oihcr books ; one of [he the- 
fdogy of the Egyptians, cocnn>only ftylecl “ the holy 
Book-,” one of iheanticnr and religious ceremonies of 
the Egyptians, called by Porphyry, ‘‘the book of an- 
tiquity and piety;’" one of phyfic ; and one concern- 
ing the manner of preparing incenfc to be uled by the 
Egyptian priefls. JHe like wile wrote fix bocks in 
ferric on thc'influence and power- of tlie itars, which 
he dedicated to Pculcmy Philadelphus. This piece 
is fill extant, and v/as publiflned in ciie original Greek, 
with a Latin explanation and notes by Gronoviiis in 
1698, from the only manulcripc that w'as remaining 
and lodged in the Medicean library at Edorence. Of 
his other works, there are now but a few fragments 
remaining in Alricanus, Eiifebius, and Syncellus. 

Blrosus, by birth jiChaldaean, Hourifhed under An- 
lioclius SoLor, or his Ion Anciochus Theos, anil not in 
the time ol Mofes, as.fome, grofly millaken, have 
imagined; for he dedicated his woik to AntiuLhus, 
the third king after Alexander, as T^itian infoin.s us, 
that is, to Antiochus Theos. Ele tells us himltP, in 
his firft book of the hiftory of Babylon, that he was 
born during the minority of Alexander the Gieac. 
He W^ofe m three bucks tiic Chaldtean and Babylo- 
nilh hiilory, which took in that alio of the Ivicdes. 
J^liny tells us ^ that his hiltory contains the events of 
480 years. But ut that work we have now remaining 
only iomc few fragments, quoted by Joiephus in his 
bwolifts againlt Apiun, and by Alexander Eolyhntor; 
beroi'us, publifhcd by A*nnius and Viterbo, is, 

^ a Ipuiious piece, jurephus lays, 

X ' " 

> ^ 4 , ► Jiift. i, vk c, 55, 
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that he agreed with Mofes in hia accounts of the de* 
luge, the fall of man, the ark, in which the reftorer of 
mankind was faved ■, and adds, that he mentions the 
defccndcnts 'of Noah, and their refpeflive ages, to Na- 
bulafler king of Babylon % and that, relating the'adi- 
ons of that prince, he ijpeaks of the taking and burn- 
ing of Jerufalem by his fon Nebuchadonofor j on 
which occafion, fays he, the Jews were carried cap^ 
tives to Babylon ; whence cnfuccl thedefolation of that 
city for 70 years, till the reign of Cyrus. He is quo- 
ted by Pliny, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, Tertulf 
lian, Vitruvius, and Eufebius, which (hews him to 
have been a writer of good authority. Jn the feries 
he gives us of the ten kings, whom he fuppofes to 
have reigned at Babylon before the flood, there arc 
fome fmall variations in the authors, who have tranf- 
cribed that hiflorian. Thcle ten fucceflSons exactly 
anfwer the ten generations from the creation to the 
flood : the firft king, by name Olorus, has been fup. 
poled to be the fame with Adam, as Xifuthrus, the 
Ijft in the feries, plainly appears to be Noah. 

To Berofus we may add Abydenus, whoflourilhed 
fome time atter him, and, in many things, follows him. 
Abydenus wrote the hiftory of the Chaldxan empire, 
whereot there are but a few fragments remaining in 
Lulebius, Cyrillis, and CynceJlus. Thefe fragments 
Scaliger has illuflrated with learned notes in his book 
pe Jlmendatione Temporum. 

Eratosthenes the Lyren^an was a man of emi- 
nent learning, keeper of the iamous library of Alexan- 
dria, and greatly in favour with Ptolemy Euergetes, 
by whole order he wrote the hiftory ot the 1 heban 
kings of Egypt. He wrote a great number of 
books, the catalogue of which may be fefn in Fabri- 
cius, Galeus, Vollius, &c. but the only piece now re- 
rnainiiig entire, is his delcription and fabulous acv 
count of the ftars. 

In die hiftory of Egypt, bcfldcs Maneth<^;^e 
chiefly tollowed Herodotus of HalicarnalTus-, tod 
(lorps Siculus. Herodotus is the naoft anckdt wri- 
z m 
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tef among the Grcrks^ wftolfciWdrks haw reached usJ 
Before he began his hrftory, he travelled all over 
Greece, Italy, and Egypt, to inquire into the origin, 
tractions, and records of the mtibns he was to write 
of, ' His main defign was, to write the wars of the 
Peffian^ againil the Greeks, frpm the reign of Cyrus 
to that of Xontes ; but he extended it to the hiftory 
Of Other natiofns, namely, of the Lydians, Egyptians, 
6nd Scythians. This hiftory he divided into nine 
Books, giving to each of them the name of one of the 
mufes. "" 

He recited his hiffory, as Lucian informs us, on the 
public theatre at Olympia, to a crouded auditory of 
the chief men of all Greece, met to celebrate the Olym- 
pic games, and was there more admired than thofe 
who won the prizes. Eufebius fays, that this hap- 
pened,- not at Olympia, but at Athens, on the feftival 
of the Panathentea. On this occafion it was that Thu- 
cydides, though then eighty years old, was fo touched 
with emulation, that he refolved to undertake the 
writing of an hiftory, and ftrive to equal or excel He- 
rodotus. The hiftory of Herodotus has been propo- 
sed by Tully, Hortenfius, Qiiintilian, and the bell 
judges of antiquity, as a pattern to all hiftorians. As 
for the truth ®f his accounts, we muft own, that it has 
been called in queftion by men of no mean charafter. 
Ctefias, who is lefs worthy of credit than Herodotus, 
doubts the truth of what he writes concerning the 
Medcs and Aflyrians. Manetho cenfurcs him, for 
advancing many falfities, with regard to the E- 
gyptian hiftory ; which charge is not quite ground- 
lefs, fince he himfelf owns, that what he relates 
to have happened before the reign of Pfammiti- 
<hus, and on the credit of others, is far from cer- 
;tain. But none ever attacked with more virulence, 
if we may be allowed the exprefljon, the credit 
of Herodotus, than Plutarch, wbofe judgment 
^oulibeof great weight, had he not himfelf declared, 
me reputation of his country had engaged him in 
^ dilute, -Harodotus-rclatcs, that, in thc.cxpedi- 
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tioA of Xentea, tbe Thebans, to confuU ^ir own fafe* 
ty, abandoned the common cauie, and joined the Per- 
fians. Though this was matter of f^, and Demoft. 
h?nes afterwards reproached the Thebans with it,, yet, 
Plutarch, who was a native of Chsronxa, a Thebaii 
city, could not bear the bafe behaviour of his cduntry*- 
mcn to be tranfmittedto pofterity, but vented his refent- 
mentagainft thepublilher of their, cowardice in a book 
wrote for that purpofe, and intituled, “ Of the malig- 
nity of Herodotus.” But his exceptions are either 
trifling, or turn upon fadts, which Herodotus himfelf 
delivers as doubtful. On the other fide, all Greece, 
by their folemn approbation, gave an ample teftimony 
of his veracity, at a time when moft of the tranfadti- 
ons, which he deferibes, were very well known. 
Throughout his whole work there appears an air of 
linccrity, which even his enemies havt been forced 
to acknowlege. He examines the truth of the fadls 
which he relates, and, for the mofl; part, acquaints his 
readers with what others have faid on the fame fubjedf. 
"When he relates extraordinary events, he tells us, that 
he copied them from-others, and declares which he 
believes, and which he fufpedts. As to the Lydian 
hiftory, which fome look upon as fabulous, it cannot 
be denied, but chat he was a(H|U9ini6d with the tranf- 
adlions of that nation, which boftlered on the Aliacic 
Greek cities; in one df which Herodotus was born, 
not above 6o years after the dcftrudtion.of the Lydian 
empire. He feems very fincere In his Egyptian hif- 
tory ; for he ingenuoufly owns, that all he relates be- 
fore the reign of Pfammitichus, is uncertain : and that 
he reports the early tranfadtioris that nation on the 
credit of the Egyptian priefts, on which, he did not 
much depend. His hiftory of the Afly rians and Medes 
docs not agree with that which modern chronologjfts 
have followed ; but moft of the antients have prefer- 
red Herodotus to all others. In his hiftory of Perfia, 
he diflers in many particulars from .Xenophon’s Cy- 
ropandia; but we muft obfcrvc wuh Tully, ,that the 

Cyropsditt is raefaer an k&raSt^ 
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TTlwi chronology of Herodotus is far from be- 
exad, efipecially with relation to the Egyptian af- 
fiits/extravagant numbers of years having been im- 
•^ofi^ aponhinr, as well as upon Diodorus and Plato, 
Ijy tRskEgyptian pricfts, who piqued themfelvcs great- 
ly on the antiquity of their naticyi. Herodotus wrote 
Other "bdbks befidesthe hiftory now extant. Some a- 
ft*ribe to him the lifeof Homer, which, in moft editi- 
ons, ii annexed to his hiftory; but the diverfity of 
fflle, and the difagreement between Herodotus and 
the author of that piece, plainly evhree thefc two 
..y^orks to have been penned by different hands. 

Diodorus Siculus was born at Argyrium, a town 
of Sicilv, and thence called Siculus. He flourifhed 
ortder Julius Ctefar and Auguftiis, and began his hif- 
tory after the death of the former, as he himfelf in- 
forms us. He travelled, with no fmall danger, over 
great part of Europe, Afia, and all Egypt, to ac- 
iquaint himfelf with the geography of the places, as 
well as the cuftoms and manners of the inhabitants. 
He wrote a general hiftory from the earlieft times to 
the I Both Olympiad, that is’, to Csefar's wars with tlie 
Gaols. This hiftory he intitled the Bibliotheque, oi' 
Library, having copied his accounts from the writers 
of different nations, yvfto ffourilhed before. Of the 
forty books of his hiflOry, fifteen only are now remain- 
ing ; the five firfl, the eleventh, and -the following to 
the twentieth. 

In the hiftoiy of the Moabites, Ammonites, Midi- 
anites, &c. we chiefly follow the Scripture, and Jofe- 
jphus, from wlwm, however, we diflent, when he takes 
the liberty, as he frequently docs, to differ from holy 
writ. Jofephus wrote his hiftory of the Jewifti war, 
and dettru^ion of Jerufalem, firft in Hebrew, or, as 
<bnie fay in Syro-Chaldaic, for the ufe of his own 
nation, and afterwards trandaced it into Greek about 
jthc feventh year of the reign of the emperor Vefpa- 
pat, to^wliom he dedicated it. This work was,' by 

Iff , ' ; ■ ^ , 
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the €tnperor'«gprder, placed in the fublic Kbrary it 
Rome, and tbe_ author, as Eufebius and St. Jerntu 
inform us^, .dtftingui{Wd,^with a ftatue^ an .honour 
.conferred upon very fpw. - Befides his, hiftory, he 
wrote twenty books of the Jewilh antiquities^^which 
he dedicated to Epa^rodicus his great patron. In 
ihefc books he givcs'us, the hiftory of the Jews.froju 
their firft origin to the i uh year of Nero, vfhenthey 
began to Jhake off the Roman yoke, Ttis work, as 
Jofephus himfelf informs us, . was completed in the 
13th year of Dornitian, that is, in the 93d of Chrift. 
In his chronology be often difagrees both with the 
Septuaginc, and the writers of other nations j and is 
frequently inconfiftent with himfelf, which we may 
impute to the carekflhefs and ignorance of his tranC- 
cribers ; for there appears fuch a difagreement be- 
tween the antient manuferipts of the ten Taft books of 
his antiquities, and the ptrinted copies, clut fome-have 
imagined ‘ him to have left two different ones. The 
veracity of this writer, efpecially in the books of Ins 
antiquities, has been often called in queflion : and in- 
deed, his accounts fometitnes not only vary from holy 
writ, but are diametrically oppofite to what we read 
in the hiftory of Mofes and the prophets, though he 
folemnly proteiled, his delign was to add nothing of 
his own, but faithfully to cranferibe, without the lead 
alteration, what he found in the facred records of his 
nation. He wrote alfo two books againft Apion, who, 
in the third and fourth book of his Egyptian hillory, 
had defamed and traduced the Jews. In this work he 
flyjws himfelf converfant not only with the hiftory of 
his own, but of all ocher nations, and to have perufed, 
as St. Jerom exprefles it”, all the libraries of the 
.Greeks. This book likewife Jofephus dedicated to 
Epaphroditus : whence it is manifeft, that it was pub- 
lilhed before the 95th year of Chrift for in that year 
Epaphroditua was, by order of Domitian, put to 

Eufeb, 1 , iii. Hilt. Ecclef. ic Hieron. c. 1 3 . Catalu^. ' Eiis?- 
riciis Bigot. Eyiftolc Rnhcfii.ad Poliuini y. 38 ‘ ” Epilt. - 
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ilHRik. Aeiidtis his hilh)^ and antM|«*fti«, he wrote 
iheldftory of hn own life; and, accoiding to foine, 
a dSfoMiirfe on the empire of reafoii, in commendadon 
of the fcvOT Maccabrest Anothet book againft the 
Oied&^ namely againft Plato, is afcribed to him ■, and 
it is uncertain whedief he was ^e author of the two 
preceding, ftime affirming, fome denying, him to have 
wrknh eheoi. 

In our hiftory of theantient Syrians, we have had 
Always before our eyes the books of the Kings, the 
Chronicles, and the Prophets ; and have left Jo^phus, 
and the prophane hiflorians, where they feem to con- 
tradift holy writ. The hiftory of the Phoenicians 
we have taken from a variety of authors. Dius 
and Menander wrote the hiftory of Phrenice, and 
arc both commended by Jofcphus as very exaft 
in their accounts, having compiled their hiftories 
from the ancient records that were lodged in the 
temples. Dius was by birth a Phoenician, and Me- 
nander an Ephefian. The accounts of both perfcft- 
ly agree, as Jofcphus often repeats, with Scripture. 
Befides the hiftory of Phtsnice, Menander wrote the 
life of Ithobal king of Tyre, where he mennoned the 
drought that happened in Ahab’s reign, Philoftrates 
likewife wrote the hiftory of Phoenice, and, as Jofe- 
phus informs us, gives an exatft account of the fiege 
of Tyre. 

Our account of the Phcrnician kings' from the an- 
cient fabulous hiftory of the Greeks, is chiefly excraft- 
ed from Apollodorgs. This w'riter was by birth an 
Athenian, by profeflion a grammarian, difciple of 
Ariftarchus the grammarian, and Panecius a Rhodian 
philofopher, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 
getesi He wrote his hiftory, which he intituled the 
Biblioihequc of the Gods,” in. the reign of Atcalus 
|%Uatlcluims king of Ftrgamus, who died in the third 
year of the i6oth Olympiad, that is, 138 years before 
Of this work there arc now hut three books 
Ptn^tng, rhotmh there is no doubt but it contained 
jii;y%ral oiliers. In Scallger’a opinion, it is a very ju- 
'•i'hi.i. . ' . dicU 
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dicioqs pcifofrtiwice, and, though ftioftly fabulnus, 
yet h fuch as may give m fonrte infighc into ancient 
hiftory, the fablesii beihg founded on hiftorical truth, 
and the perforts fuch Us have exifted, though their a<.'- 
tions are exaggerated or difguifed. The lame author 
adds, that we may extrafl: from ApoHodorus a more 
certain and better grounded chronology, ^liian from 
the rhaplodics of Bcroaldus; and Voflius is of opinion, 
that, by feparating the fabulous (lories from real 
events^ we may form from his writings a true hiftory. 

He begins with Inachus, who is believed to have 
founded the kingdom of the Argivi, in Abraham's 
time*, and brings his hiftory down to the time of 
Thefeusj pri^icc of Athens. The books that arc loft 
reached to the 258th Olympiad. 

The hiftory of the Aftyrians, Chaldeans, and Ba- 
bylonians, we have delivered agreeably to what we 
have found in Scripture relating thereto; and though 
we have reputed as an arrant fable the Aftyriaa hif- 
rory of Crefias, yet as it has been, from all antiquity 
admitted into the body ot hiftory, we have alfo adopc- 
ed it. 

We (hall now givc"a fuccinft account of feveral 
authors quoted by us in this work, with whom per- 
haps every reader may not be acquainted. Thcfc are, 

Zoroaster, a Baftrian, whole life We have given 
in the body of the work, and therefore refer the reader 
to it. 

Much us or Mofehus, a Sidonian, lived before the 
Trojan war, as Strabo informs us, and wrote the hif- 
tory of PhcEnice. He is quoted by jofephus in the 
firft book of his antiquities, by Athenaeus, and Tatian, < 
who names two other Phoenician writers ; to wit, 
Thcodocus and Hificrates. His hiftory was tranflated 
into Greek by Cli^etus or L;etus ; but we have now 
only a few fragments of it remaining in the above- 
mentioned writers. 

Alexander Poi^yhistor, a celebrated wjitcr in 
the reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus, and by Scylla carried 
captive to Ho.me^ mote a great many hiftories, as his 

name 
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name wltne/Tes, and, among others, chat of India and 
Egypt. Clement of Alexandria quotes a book of his, 
Concerning chc Jews, wherein were infcrted Solomon^ 
letters to the Egyptian and Phcenician kings 
iheir rcfpeftive anfwers. Eufebius alfo recites a frag* 
menc of the fame author, relating to thp Jews \ 

Orpheus, furnamed the LTbethrian, was a Thra- 
cian, and is famous among the ancients, not only for 
poetry and mufic, but alfo for theology. He is faid 
to have been the firft that caught the Greeks the E- 
gyptian myfterics. . Clement of Alexandria fays, that 
Homer borrowed feveral paflages from his poems. 
The ancients mention many pieces that went under 
his name, fome of which are flill extant ■, thefe arc, 
an epic poem, intitlcd, “ The Argonautics eighty- 
fix hymns-, a poem on precious ftoncs, and their vir- 
tues ; and feveral fragments of other works, aferibed 
to him by Proclus, Tzetzes, and ocher wTicers. Phto 
mentions the hymns of this author in his eighth book 
6 t' laws : Stobcuus and Suidas aferibe the hymns to 
Onomacritus, and others, with Clement of Alexandria, 
10 Pythagoras. We alfo find feveral verfes cited by 
Juftin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Eufebius, and 
Thcodorct, out of the Tcftamcnt of Orpheus ; but 
w’e need only read them to be convinced, that they 
are the performance of a more modern writer. 

Neither have Eufebius bifliop of Csefarea in Pa- 
Ircftine, Africanus, and Cyncellus, been excluded 
from our hiltory. In their time the libraries of Greece 
were furnifhed with excellent manuferipts, which have 
been fince loll. From them they made their collec- 
tions i and we may judge of their fincericy by the au- 
thors who remain, and whom they have taithfully 
quoted*, lb that when other guides had toriaken us, 
they have often put us in the way in our puriuic of 
truth. 

In the deferiptions of countries we have chiefly 
followed, among the ancients, Strabo, Ptolemy, and 

J Eufeb, Pnepar. Evang 1. ix. Q 
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exaift, if 

pendfd jqn «l>e jejynti^s.'Qf .^IjeiW , ppblij|cd .fci 
verai Rp-ks j biw/h^ ili^tpcn books |ff gitography 
are tlieMy pin^i^nce^bis ttiat kas wji. 

In thcfe he not only. defcribes the fituatfiirt pla- 
ces, butofcecrtke Qaaoneu, caiftoinsv .lini^ ahd reli^ 
gion of the inhaWtafla •• * • 

Ptolemv wasx}fPeld0«(ii^^j^g^i artd floaMflb- 
cd in the rcjgn ,of M; AiwJ}()j». Antphittus. jn hif ' 
geography he folkj^icd.Mafyotn-Tjn-iiM) wffvo^^W^^ 
moft his oonteijiporai’y- JHk is often miftidten as to 
the degrees of longitude «t>d latki^^ and femecitnes 
fpeaks of cities which had' been defttoyecl many yewsj 
not to lay ages, before his |lill extant. Moffi 

of his miftakes have b^si^plly eorre^t^ .hy Qr- 
telius.and (Shcrardua b^catar,*Cluverius, Vclfcrius, 
and others, His canQtj ^s fo ,exa*5lly agreeable to 
Scriptprc hiftBry,,that ifh<dy.JWt fpuld poflibly (faiid 
in need of confirmation, Ib/af as it relates to the hil- 
tory of the two great empitesv the Allyrian and Baby- 
lonian, nothing cojild giPiS? ftwaigly confirm it chart 
this canon, which .has given bjrth to one of the moK 
famous profane aras, tbM of .Nahnna^r- Tllis ca- 
non takes date fromithiput the ajd ycar^o^ Pul’s firft 
appearance on this fide the :JiMphrates,' that is, about 
the year of the flood i6oa, according to tJur compu- 
tation, and 747 years bclorc Oirift » which flicws the 
kingdom of Babylon to have jtken immediately of Af- 
lyrian origin, accffrding tp tjie prophet ° : “ Bdiold, 
the lancTof the Chalds^nSi this peopje was hot till 
the Afifyrian founded jt for ^tm that dwcH in the 
wildernefs i they fee up the coMTCfs thereof, ihey laifcd 
up the palaces thereof.*’ ‘ . 

Dionysius pERiecayasi hPRi it ^hafax, a town 
fuuaced osi the ;igwlt pf ■ 

^ ? liai-, xud« 1$ 
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feign ^ Aug'^us; by whom he wss fwit, is PTury in- 
ftjrms os*’; tOloTvej? tbc caftcrncoutwfics;,*namely Ar^ 
nienia, FafthiiV and”^Arabiiu • His geographical de- 
fcfibtlon of the Hvorld Waroriginany written in Greek 
'Veiw,and trandated into Latiri veife by Rufus Fettus, 
Ai^lehus, inid Prifeian. , £oftathms^ archbjdiop of 
ThclTalonica; wrote in' Gredt a Icafned-^mmcniary on 
tfnS Work. . ' . 

■ THtr s wt have talceh the materials to-, cbrtipofe this 
hiftofy from the pureft fources of antiquity. "How- 
ever, we muft own, that as" to the hiftOry of ancient 
times, and the original of particular nations, we have 
not been able to give fuch fatisfaftory aceounts-as we 
could wilfi, hbcohe'tof the hiftories-of chofe ancient na- 
tions, Whom* the- Grecians- called Barbarians, written 
by thenatWes, of extrafted immediately from their re- 
COpIs, having reached us. What fragments of them 
■Itfve teen preierved hctc Md there in other writers, we 
have cohnedled together, filling up the chafms of one 
writerwith theteftimony of another, and melting down 
together the moft precious tnetalsof antiquity, in order 

•to form a new one, kfs precious indeed, but perhaps 
more fervkeable. ; 

But as the authors that we have had occafion to 
follow, or-' even to tranferibe, in this work, arc fuch 
as have tranfmkted to us. accounts of the carlicft times, 
we muft here, in a few words, remove the prejudices 

■ which feoff critics have raifed againft the profane writers 
in' general who have treated of the original and early 
antiquitiesof nations. In moft nations, fay they, poets 
Were the firft hiftorians, who of courfc interfperled 
their accounts with a ihoufand fables^ < From fuch in- 
fefled' footces the hiftorians in after-ages^ for want of 
better materials, copied ; and confequemly deferve no 

.‘ more credit chan- thofe ^y tranferibed. 

To anfwer this objeflion, we muft with Varro di- 
vide the whole ferieSof lime intu three periods ; tlie 
feft, from the bc^hning of the world to the deluge j 

^ Lib. T. It. a 7. 
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the fetbndk the deluge to the h^A'Q^y mpiad} and 
the thirdj from the firft Olympiad .to. the prefent. The 
firfl; period hecalls an age intirely unknown ; apd indeed 
we hnd nothing in prt^ai^ hiliorians, relating to that 
time, which has any appearance, of truth, if we except 
two or threCj quoted by^ jofephuis, whofe accounts of 
the deluge, and tjhe times preceding It, agree, as he 
informs us, in many particulars, with that of Moles. 
The fecond period Varro,ftilcs. the fabulous rime, by 
reafon of the many fables, with which the accounts of 
if, that have been tranfmitted to pofterity, are interwo- 
ven : the laft he calls the hiftorin^l time. Diodorus 
Siculus extends the fabulous age no farther than the 
Trojan war; and indeed from ,that time the impene- 
trable mift, which had overcaft the preceding ages, be- 
gins to clear up, and fomc rays of truth to break out. 
Now, CO anfwer the obje.5ljon, we do not pretend to 
give any tolerable account of the firft ages, from.pro- 
fanc authors. In afrer-ages, when tJie ufe of letters 
was introduced, ppecs, it is true, are faid to have been 
the firft hiftorians ; but we muft not fuppofc whatever 
they wrote to be a mere fable. Their ground-work 
was often truth, though embcJlilhed with .various fic- 
tions. Thus, for inftanee, fiomer's poem ought 
not to be regarded only as an excellent poetical per- 
formance, but as the moft antienc hiftory of Greece; 
infomuch that, if we had no other remains of antiqui- 
ty than Homer’s works, to convince us of tlie Trqjart 
war, and the'taking of that city, we could not call in 
queftion the truth of that event. Homer, though a 
poet, difeovers to us the ftatc of Greece at that time; 
he gives us an account of their kings and generals ; 
dcJcribes their ftates, cities, and government j ftiews 
us that Greece was divided intofeveral Imall dynaftics, 
each of which had their refpeftive fovereigns, of which 
.Agamemnon, king of Mycen, Cycione, and Corinth, 
Was the moftpowciful, &c. Thefe, and a great many 
other events, ate purely hiftorical, and confirmfd by 
credibVa&iftorians ; fo that Homer’s work is both a 
poem am an hiftory. And what wie havcififtanced 
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iif bnfe %wy In tbefinife manner be applied to 
others J for thoug^^thdr <«tork8 were inEerfpcrfed with 
‘ bianyflabtiiousftTofee^ yet they might have furniflied 
a jtxdkions hrftorian, that «otald diftinguilh between 
truth and lSEtion, with good materials for an hiftory. 
Bcfides, kls-ftot tobe dbubtpd but that, ever fmcL* 
the bfe df diara^krs was firft introduced, men have 
left behind them nronumcnts of fuch things as might 
doncerm their poftcrity;- Others, what regard their 
domeftic affairs •, pfftncesand magiftrates, what relat- 
ed t0‘ the pol^ic. Thefe’wcre the firft hiftories of 
manlchid', and the moftf.antient hiftorians have done 
nothing clfebut digeft them into a better form. Thus 
Manctho compiled his hiftory from the memoirs of 
JerombaluS an Egyptian prieft ■, Berofus, frm the re- 
giftcrs of the Babylonians Sanchoniatho, from thofe 
of the Phoenicians, &c. And indeed there is reafon 
to fuppofe, that moft cities and ftates bad rcgifters, in 
which from year to year thiry wrote down the moft re- 
markable occurrCBcesv and archives, wherein they 
lodged letters, treaties, and other pieces, which ndght 
ierve as evidences to poftcrity. They alfo tranimitced 
the memory of things by the infiitution of feftivals, 
the buildingof cities, ;crcfting offtnnes, pillars, altars, 
tombs, and the Ifite monumentsi The cuftom of en- 
graving on ftdne is, without doubt, very antient, and 
the number of dlefe mpft faithful monuments of an- 
tiquity was^almoft infinite, as is plain from all the 
antient hiftorians, who often appeal to them. Fronr 
ihefc, as well as from the poets, it is reafonable to fup- 
pofr, that the firft luftofiatis extracted their hiftories j 
■and therefore they deferve the fame credit : nay, the 
poets themfelves often worked upon materials already 
prepared, and only put into verfe what they found 
tegiftred in the annals of their country. ’ Having thus 
ill difcpurled of authors, we Ihall now clefcend to 
other pa'rticuhrs, cftc>nti4 indeed to he ftKciided to 
by the diligent hiftorian i ifid firft, it will not be »- 
‘mifs to obftrvci that an cxa& diftiibution l^tkne is, 
as it were, the Ikht of biftoiv, as wkh^ foch 
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dillribution it would be dnly» b chaos of fai^ts'heap- 
ed together. An exaSrchconolo^ is like Ariad- 
ne^s clue, which condu£b(* our neps thrpugh all 
the windings of the ‘lab^rrifuh. By the means of 
certain fixed epochas we perceive the progtefs of 
ftates, the variations -of jtheir fottunes, aiid the chan* 
ges made in their govemmenc. For this reafon 
we have thought it neceflary«to fctfle thc'Chronology, 
and refer the faAs we have colledbed to their proper 
dates. Our general Eras are, -the creation, theflood, 
and the years before or after Chrift. The mind being 
thus conducted, the ideas We acquire by reading are 
more diftinCt, and more eafily fixed in tte memory. 

■Geooraph'Y is another efTcntial .part of ■hiftory. 
Every hiftorian that negleCts-it, muft of necefficy be 
•confufedjn his relations^ We have therefore endea- 
voured to be exaft in the fituation of the towns, rivers, 
forefts, lakes, and triountains, whither the courfe of 
events has led us. Our guides in this were not only 
the hiftorians, who are not always^ry exaCk, but alfo 
the moft eminent geographers of antiquity ; and, in 
doubtful cales, we have had recdurfe to the nK>dern5, 
particularly to Cluverius, Ortelius, CcUarius, and fuch 
■of the modern travellers as have f^urveyed the places, 
and are generally looked Upon -as exa^ and faithful 
in their accounts. Erom all thefe together we have 
.got maps drawn by a Skilful Hand, where we 
■thought them neccf^iy. Thus the reader will be 
able, with one -call of an ^e, to run over the fevcral 
countries whiiih he reads of. Thefe -are many na- 
tions, which have noc'the fame -limits at this day that 
they had formerly ; neither are all towns, which have 
ancient names, unqueltionably >fituated in the very 
.places, where the towns'of the fame name ftood here- 
tofore, We have dicrcforc'chofen .ra.tber to deferibe 
imoft of the places mentioned in our hiftory, by their 
.amient names ^ but at -the fame time we have coHftant- 
Jy taken care td reconcile the antient geography with 
the mo^rn, add to m»’k 'the different limits of the 
jicw tiations and ettt -eld. ‘ < 
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• It r’s hot iiftial to publifti hiftories with notes, or at 
leaft td‘ croud them with fo great a number : but 
though ho other hillory jfcrttaps has need of them, yet 
they are neceflary to this which wc have undertalcen. 
The manners, cuftoms,' religiotrs, arms, drefs, go- 
vernment, &c. of the various^ nations we defcribe, are 
not only fo different among themfelves, but from any 
thing we now fee or arc acquainted with, that it would 
have been hardly pollible to give juft ideas of them 
without exphcarorrs, which could not have well been 
brought into the text. The thread of the moft beauti- 
ful (lory Would have been often broken, and no point 
of hiftory would have been brought to its conclufion 
hut in a languid manner. It v/as neceflary therefore 
to throw into notes a great number of inftrudlive 
oblervations, without .which the hiftory would have 
been imperfetft. Bcfides, abundance of difputes have 
been railed by learned men upon feveral events, which 
we are obliged to inform the public of, in order to 
make our work more complete. But this could not 
have been, if we had not taken notice of the variations 
of the feveral authors who have tranfmitted to us the 
lame faffs, Hiftorians often difagree as to the cir- 
cuinftances, and, on the ocher hand, the thread of the 
hiftory will not admit but of one way of relating the 
event. We have therefore placed in the boely of the 
hiftory what feemed to us molt probable, and the re(t 
in the notes, left thofe readers, who perule but ohe 
author, (hould charge us with falfhood, if we differed 
from his hiftorian, I'he length of feme or our notes 
ought not to frighten the reader, Every judicious 
perfon will perceive, that Wc have taken pains to be as 
concife as the fubjedf would allow us, having ofien 
biought wiiiiin the compals of a few lines, tliflcrta- 
tiuns with which learned- men have filled large vo- 
lumes. 

The knowledge of rhe coins, weights, and meafiircs 
q ( thc,ancients, is neceflary for the right underftanding 
ot their writings, as well as of the prefent hiftory, 
, and thde wc have explained, where wc could not avQid 

yfing 
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•vSTing now-and-thcntlieir terms and phrafcology,. and 
to return again co phronblogy, or the different com* 
putations of time, our readers are defired to take no- 
tice, that Ecrofus wrote his chrbnoloCT by the com- 
putation of Sari,' Neri, end Soff>', which, being ancient 
meafures of time, and ^11 -known when the original 
records were written, could not then have wanted ex- 
planation. Bat Berofus, or feme later writer, has, ci- 
ther out o£ ignorance 'or defign, magnified thefe mea- 
fures beyond all imagination ; telling us, that the Sa- 
rus contained the interval of'thret chpoland fix hun- 
dred years ; the N'erus, of fix hundred ; and the Solus, 
of fixty. But other authors havc-takcn thofc years for 
(days only ' ; and indeed with a -great deal of realbn : 
for, not to infifton the incredible length of the reigns 
■of the Ghaldffian princes in the firft hypothefis, which 
no writer of common fenle could offer to impofe on 
the world, it plainly appears,- that they weieino more 
than days, from the reign of the fixih kit^ of Chal- 
dea, faid by fome to be ninety-nine years v but ex- 
prefied by others in the round number of -tea Saria, or 
.1 00 years. The Sarus, therefore contained three thou- 
land fix hundred days, or juft ten old Chaldean years, 
of three hundred and fixty days each ; and that, be- 
fore the deluge, not only the civil, but all’o the tro- 
pical, lolar, and lunar year confifted of twelve months, 
of thirty days apiece, or three hundred and fixty days 
in the whole, Jias .been fully proved by a modern 
writer 

Th£' E gyptians, who addi(fted tb^mfeives to the 
iludy of aftronomy in the earlieft ages, and were well 
acquainted with the motions, periods, and ftations of 
the planets, were^he firft who adjufted the length of 
-the year co the annual revolution of the fun, by add- 
ing to their twelve months of thirty, days apiece fiv£ 
additional days and fix hours, while the Grce^ and 
Komans ufed the more rude and inconvenient ibnn or' 




1 Syi(ce?Iu9,‘p. (7, ' Allin’s DfTcdui^re on the nneient 

STcm, in Mr. W-hifton’i Theory, book xi^p. >44. 
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&Axr7«ats|f ‘iti[^^ltittn^t> moilth third ycat. 
However,' ^e fiv^jiddi^Enial'diiys,- ‘at SynceHw^ in- 
ionrw' as, were ndt ’ it)ti^\H?ed’^U a thoufand years 
after tbe -deh^y and'nevtr w^re Idok^ u|)on w 
jiropcr parti Either df <be year, or of any of its 
fnonths, bat ai days beldti^in^ to the Efatlvity of five 
icT^al Egyptian deities 5 wlio, as it is obferyed in 
a faniQus ^diftofn relafi^' by J’lotarchf *, were to be 
born neither itiany y err* nor in any month. 

The Jewifli yearyas is plain from the calcnlattona 
which Mofes gives ITS of the days of the fldody and 
clfewhcre, confifted of 3^5 days; and copfequcmly df 
; z folar rafohths, the laft of which Mao 35 days. As 
Mofes had been bronghttrp in Egypt, it is very like-, 
ly, he learned that way of reckoning there j and bei. 
fides, it rimft have beeh the maft‘ knowh add eafy 
method to thy Jews,' who had been accuftomed to 
it during their jon^ abode in Egypt. Scaliger % and 
Others «tej hitti^ have indeed fdppofed, that they 
had an intercalary tnonth^ once every 120 years j but 
it is plain that the Scripture hints nothing like fuch 
an iritetcalatioh, or year of 13 months, though it is 
not eafy to guefs hbw they difpofedof the fii addi- 
tional hours of the Egyptians, without fome fuch 
fdppbfition. However, Mofes, b^' expreft com- 
itland of dbpi did afterwards compute the years by 
modhs. / 

The ahtipnt year of Qreece, Lydia, and the Grecian 
colonies in Afiaj as well as the firft Roman ycarr, be- 
fore the porrccliort of Numa Eomptlius, confifted 
likewife of 360 ddys; as the learned writer we havO 
quoted above, fully proves 

BesibES thecornpUfarioh of months and years, 
the Greeks rcCkOliett theft Umfe by blythpiads, each 
Olympiad eouiakilttg the fpace of four years. Thlk 
method of coiiijmutloti ha'd Its rift ffom the Olynt 
pic gSittes, which were- celebrktbd every fourth year, 

../Syncdl. p 123. • Plat, de Ifid. & Ofirid. » Scaligcr, 

dr iliiicDd. Temp. I. ii. y Jifo; jfVHio, ubi Xupra. 
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Rnd bfeijaiAc fo- xonfiderable^ t;hac t^e Greeks madd 
chem ikeir .epoci). They coidmenced, according to 
fame, . the ycdT of thd world 5108, 7 96 years before 
Chrift, at^ zi before the founding of. Home ; ae- 
cording t6 othetrs, in the year of the world 32 5 1, 753 
years l^ore Shrift, 

The Romans coropSted by luftrutas, or. purifying 
facrifices, which were inftitutcd by Sergius Tullius, 
about the . year iSo of Hptne, and were to be re- 
newed every five years, imti^ediately after the cenfus ; 
whence the luftrum contained the (pace of five years. 
But they muft have been for fotbc time difufed, as 
appears from the Fafti Gapitolini, where the 50th 
luftruHi ia faid to have been made in the 574th year 
ef Ronie. 

As to the chronoldgy of the ancients, there is no 
depending upon it. That the eafterh nations has 
been ftrangely depraved by contention^ arifing among 
them.about their antiqpity, each claiming iha prefer- 
ence in that-pomt. Thus Herodotus tells us *, that 
the pricfts of Egypt reckoned from the reign of 
Menes to Sechon, who put Sennacherib to flight, 
341 generations^ as many priefls of Vulcan, and an 
equal number of kitigs of Egypt. He adds, that 
three generations make an hundred years ; . fo that, 
according to this computation, the whole time from 
the reign of Menes to that of Sethon, was eleven 
thoufand three hundred and forty years, The Chal- 
deean's alfo piqued themfelves On their antiquity, and 
pretended to have obferveri the flats 473,000 years ; 
and Calliflhenes, thedifciple of Ariftode, fent aflro- 
noniical obfervations from fiabylon to Greece, faid 
to be of 1903 years flanding, The chronology of 
the antient Greek authors is no lefs uncertain. Thofe 
who wrote of antiquities# asFherecydcs^Epimemdes, 
Helfiaptcus, Hippius The EkEAv Ephof us, &c. di* 
gefled thnir works bp geiKalogies,f or ^ei and fuc- 
p^fliohs of the pri^efles of Juno Argiva,.>of the 
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Eij>h6r'F, -of the kings of (Sparta, and the Ardionsof 
Athens, ■&€. nor did they begin to fet down the ge- 
nerationsyreigus, and fuccelEons in numbers of years, 
till Tonne time after the death of Alexander ; which 
makes their chronology very uncertain. And fuch 
it was reputed by the Greeks tbemfelves, as is mani- 
feft from fcveral paflages in Plutarch ^ The chro- 
nology of the Latins is ftill more uncertain. Plutarch 
and Servius roprefent great uncertainties in the ori- 
ginal of Home. The old records of thc.Latins were 
burnt by the Gauls, about 04 years beforctthe death 
of Alexander; and Quintus Fabius Pi&or, the moft 
sntient Latin hiftorlan,, lived 2Co years after that 
icing, and copied thegreatoft.part of his hiftory from 
Diodes Peparethius, a Greek. Not one of the.Eu- 
ropean nations had ran-yichrouology at ail before the 
time of the Perfian empire ; and whatever chronolo- 
gy they now have of .aocient limes has been form- 
ed frnce by reafbning and.conjet^urc : fo that, on a 
ftridt view and .due examination of the antiquities of 
nations, and tbe records which hav£ been left us» 
thofe of the Jews, exclufive of their divine autboi^^ity, 
will evidently appear to be the moft certain andlfeu- 
thentic, and confequently tbe fuceft foundation to 
build our chronology upon. , 

'HowBVEa, it muft be confefled, that there is no 
certain uniformity in, the Jcwifli computation ; and 
that tlie fevctal copies, of their records, to wit, the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Pentateuch, and bepuagint, dif- 
fer very muph from one another; which difagree- 
ment hath arifoa from two things ; 1. corruption, or 
errors of frequent tranlcribing ; and, 2. the want of 
computing from fomeJixed aera, and digefting the 
hiftory as it wi» writteii« 4 ntoa chronological method; 
for beftdjcs the great difsg?eci»fifrt among the various 
copies., with tegacd paRticui^rly to the ages of the 
patriarchs, there is 4 feenjiug (difference, pt leaft, be- 
twixt the wboje nunabeits of feveral intervals. Thus, 
forinftancejtheintervakfrorothe Exodus to tbefound- 
Plot, in Vh. Lyi^tirs. £t ^lon. 

ing 
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Ing of Solomon’s tejnple, is' exprefsly mentioned * 
to be 480 years : whereas the fum of all the patri- 
archs giveri in the book of Judges, j&c. amount to 
about 59 i years. Which partieulars not being ad- 
jufted by the years of fome certain ®ra, we are at a 
lofs for the true diftance of time, not knowing by 
what ftandard the mealure of the intervals is to be 
takeoj 

This variety of computations hath left room for 
chronologers to enlarge, or contraft, the fpacc of time 
betwixt the flood and the birth of Chrift, by adhering 
to one copy rather than another ; or by rejecting, or 
retaining, the whole numbers, or the particulars, juft 
as it fuited their humour of making the Sacred Hifio- 
ry agree with the profane; or otherwife of reducing 
the profane to the facred. And as the difagreement 
among the heathen writers is great alfo, and every 
author hath followed the hlftorian he liked beflv 
hence a vvide difference hath arifen atnongft modern 
chronologers, as may appear by the various computa- 
tions I’everal of them have made of the years of the 
world to the birth of Chritl. 

Of thefe different computations, we have chofen, 
in this work, that which is founded, according to 
the learned Ulher’s fyftem, on the Hebrew whole 
numbers, as better known, more univerfally received, 
and at the fame time liable to no greater difficultier 
than the Samaritan or Septuaginc calculations ; for 
Lo fome they are all alike liable. Such of our rea- 
ders as prefer either of the two latter, tnay, with 
very little trouble, reduce the Hebrew to that they 
like beft. 

Th e reader may obfcrve, that the whole difference 
betwixt' the Hebrew and the Samarifafi computation 
(for we have no moFc.than the Pentateuch in 'that 
charader) lies in the interval between the creation 
and the calling of Abraham, and arifes from the dif- 
ferent ages alligtied the patriarchs at tbp birth of 


their 
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ffeif '(oils tri^ntidned kiXjdnefe. Tile Septaaglut 
cdpy caries thU diff^l^ence dd«rn to the founding of 
the which, ae^tding'to that tectt*, happen- 

ed in th^ four htodrcd sftid fortieth yeaf tof the Ex- 
odUs, folty yea tls'lhort flif the Hebrew \ ' The length 
<»f the interval from the foUnfling to the burning of 
the temple, h limited within the fout hundred and 
thirty )’ears* of God’s patience towards the Jews ; 
^d is iJC^Tledlcd out of the years of the reigns of the 
kings of Ifrael and Judah, as they have, been col- 
lated and adjufted by judidotis chroriologers^ ; fo 
that there is nd room for allowing more than forty 
years to the reign of Solorbon, as a£ 5 ghcd him in all 
the copies eSetant, the Scripture affording means for 
reconciling the feeming itiConfiftencies with regard 
to the’ages of him and his fon Rchoboam, at their 
refpeftive acceflions to the throne. But here we 
fliotlld be at a great iofs (the Babylonifh captivity 
interrupting the courfe of the'Jcwilh hiftdry), if it 
was not for the opportunity we have^bf connefting 
this period with the Nabonaffarian or Babylonian 
sera, by means of the famous aftfonomical canon of 
Etolemy ; whereby we are enabled with certainty 
to carry the account of time down to the birth of 
Chrift, which, accarditigroour fupputation, falls in 
the year of the world 4004., and of the flood 2348. 

Wb hiVe taken the liberty to depart, in one point, 
from the ^nerai method obferved hitherto by chro- 
nologerSi foflnffeadof carrying down our compu- 
tation frotti ' fltifi' fCreatron, through the fe\'eral ages, 
to the birth of Chrrft, we difeotitinufe it sft the flood, 
and begin a new reckoning from thence ; and this 
we have been induced to db for feveral rcafons. 

1/ Because the {>eri(!^ between the creation and 
fhe flood coniaiDs little fioemotable, befldeS the age 
and death ©f each pmlatcJa. a. Becaufe it is a par- 

'' • iSefitaaa. * S 3 ftS« a * * .t w. 1 . ' Eeejt. 

6. ‘ See Ulhei's'Chrdiiologia Sai:ra, para poller, 

apt] Whiltoa'a jShoit yiew of the Chupvlejy ctf the Old Teft. 
1 - 8 ?. 
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trcular period, off a® it were, from, the reft of 
time, and hath Ittcie or not nonnedion with the ages 
fucceeding the .deiuge^ g. Becauie at .the deluge 
the old .world was decoyed, and frq*n thence a new 
originadon of numltind began, wbofe aftaica have 
little or no dependence on thofe of the antediluvians* 
4. Becaufe it will betp to .give the reader a more 
diftin£t notion of the diftance of time, as derived 
from a period with which we are more iramcdiately 
concerned, and beyond which nogimhine hiftory of 
any nation*reaches. 5, Becaufe it will bring the 
feveral fcriptural computstiorns nearer to an agree* 
ment among tbemfelvcfi, the great difproportion a* 
niong them ttriftng cHefty from.the.difterence this 
period creates. Thus ^in the whole fpace of time, 
from the creation to the birth of Cbrift, the Septua- 
gint differs from the Hebrew, one thoufand three 
hundred and twenty-fix years, and but feven hun- 
dred and forty, reckoning from the flood. The dif- 
ference alfo ^twesen the Septuagint aiwl the Sama- 
ritan, reckoning from the creation, is no lefs, than 
nine hundred and fixty-five years ; and no more than 
thirty, if youxompute from the flood. The Septua- 
gint chronology exceeds that of Jofephus fix hun- 
dred and twelve years, taking in the times preceding 
the deluge ; but, in the fpace betwixt the deluge 
and Chrifl, it is exceeded by that of Jofephus by 
feventy-four years. 

Indeed, if we compare tbe.Hcbtcvv and the Sa- 
maritan, the cafe is otberwife; for the difference be- 
twixt thofe two computations is greater in the inter- 
val from the flood of Chrift, than from the creation, 
the Samaritan fallingffaort of the Hebrew in the in- 
terval, between the creation and the flood, at the fame 
time that it exceeds it in that, betwixt the flood and 
the vocation of Abraham'. 

Upon thefe confiderations, we have thought fit, 
throughout the courfe of our hiftory, to make ufe of 
the year of the flood, inftead of tbat'of the world, in 
•ur marginal fynchrmifms, and hope thcreader will 
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cOniidcr it rather as an improvement, than an inno- 
•vation in chronology. As for the Julian period, ve 
have ifltirely omitted it, as a contrivance, which we 
conceive to be of no manner of ufe in the hiftoricai 
chronology, how ufeful fOeverdt may be thought in 
the technical,- 

To the year of the flood weTiave always added that 
before Chrift, which confidei ing the variety of fyf- 
tems that are abroad (every author almoft having one 
of his own), is the more neteffary, as it always car-- 
ries the chronology of the author along i^ith it ; for 
the two futns, being added together, Ihcw the year 
before the Chriftian xra, according to chat compu* 
tation, whether Hebrew, Samaritan, dr Sepruagint, 
which the, author follows. For inftance, according 
to the account founded in the Hebrew whole nuni* 
bers, Solomon began to build the temple in the year 
of the flood 1336, and before Chrift loiz. Thefe 
two fums added make 234.8; which is the year be- 
fore the Chriftian tera by that reckoning; and 2348 
being added to 1656, the number of years betwre: 
the creation and the flood, the fum 4004 gives the 
year of the world in which the birth of Chrift hap* 
pened, according to the vulgar aera. 

We (hall now conclude with candidly owning', 
that in compofing the following work, we have all 
along taken the liberty (to Ufe the words of an inge- 
nious gentleman, whom we have followed in this 
refpeft) “ to tranflate, to imitate, or even literally 
“ to introduce, any parts of the authors from whom 
we have made opr collcftions, if we found them 
“ really conducing to the ufe or ornament of the de- 
■ “ fign, not being able to difeover anV merit, or cun- 
“ ring, in Varying the ftyle and fenfe of an apthor, 

“ for no other purpofe than to conceal the ignorance 
“ of the tranfeviber, or to deftroy an obligation of 
“ gratitude, which ought to be confefled to man- 
kind.'.” 


As 


' Mr. in his Preface to his Origines Hcbra;^- 
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PREFACE, 

As to the p-refent edition, we have not only falth- 
foUy performed, fo far as in us lies, what we have 
promifed' in this preface; but have alfo improvfed it 
with many very material additions and alterations,, 
which have occurred to us fince, upon a more ftridt 
revifal and examination of the whole, dr have been 
fuggefled with refpeA to particular hiftories by our 
karned correfpondents both at home and abroad. 
To make room for thefe, fotne redundancies, which 
were merely repetitions of the fame things, impro*- 
perly infcrted where the feene of atftion did not lie, 
have been retrenched ; a:nd perhaps on that account 
a few inaccuracies may have efcaped notice, parti- 
cularly in regard to references : as, for inftance, 
where a fecood expedition of Aotila into Gaul is 
mentioned ; though, according to the moft authentic 
hiftorians, no fuch expedition’ ever took place. This 
may be fufficient tu obviate any overfight of the 
kind : fo that we need only further obferve, that as 
the uncomnmn reception our perforrnance has met 
w'ith from perfbns of all ranks and conditions, leaves 
us no room to dpubt of its being generally ap- 
proved ; fo it has not only encouraged us to under- 
take, but laid us under an obligation of purfuing, 
with the fame care and application, the Modern 
H ISTOR.Y, now publifhing : for, aftSr all, without 
the Modern, the Ancient Hiftory would be an 
imperfedt work; and to flop there would be but ill 
acquitting the obligation we owe to the public for 
the extraordinary encouragement which we have hi- 
therto met with. 
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Univerfal Hiftory, 

FROM THE 

Earlieft Accounts, to the Prefent Time. 


CHAP. I. 

From the Creation to the Floods 

SECT. I. 

I'he Cofmopnyy or Creation of the World. 

O UR defign is to write a General Hiftory of man- 
kind, from their original, to our own time : an un- 
dertaking of vaft extent, which would, perhaps, be 
icarce pratlicable, were the hiftories of all nations now 
extant, and their feries complete. But as many nations 
entirely neglefted their hiftory, at leaft for feveral ages; fo 
the hiftories of many others, who kept fome records of 
paft aftions, have been either totally, or in part, deftroy- 
by wars, time, mifguided zeal, or other cafualties. Be- 
'Sides, few nations have been able to give a tolerable ac- 
count of their original, or early antiquities ; the firft me- 
mory of perfons and fafls having been preferved by the 
inftitution of feftiv^ls, the building of cities, erefting of 
ftones, pillars, altars, tombs, and the like monuments, 
from whence a true feries of hiftory could not be acc.urately 
deduced and collefted, any more than from oral tradition. 
But if the want of records has, on the one hand, re- 
duced hiftory into a clofcr compafsj it has, on the other, 
VoL,I. B wcafioned 
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c^ccafiolied gr&s^t confufion and uncertainty. For the frr- 
ciuenc interruptions, and defers, which occur in the an-' 
tiquities of nations, drive the hiftorian fo often to preca- 
rious conjeftures, and oblige him to have recourfe to fo 
many fhifts, to. conneild and fupply them, that his labour 
jilcreafed by the fcarcity of materials; and he 
all, to give hi% reader fa tis faction. 
MorSyother difficulties there are, which attend the ese- 
cntion of this undertaking, efpecially as to the hiftory of 
ancient times: fuch as the numbers of forged and fpurious 
books ; the fiftions of poets, who were the hill; hifhori- 
rians; the contradidlions and partiality of a.uthors ; the 
different computations of time in ufe among the fame, as 
well as different nations ; the want of seras to compute 
from in fome nations, and the multiplicity of them in 
others; the variety of proper names of the hime perfon 
and place, and the corruption of them through ignorance, 
negligence, or defign. What adds to the misfortune is, 
that, if we except the Jews, not one of the hiftories of 
thofc ancient nations, whom the Grecians called Barbari- 
ans, written by the natives, or extracted immediately from 
their records, has come to our hands; nothing remaining 
of them befules fome few fragments, preferved here and 
there in other writers, which ferve only to make us lament 
their lofs, and to fliew the inaccuracy of the Greek hilto- 
rians, wdth regard to foreign nations. 

We have thought proper briefly to premlfe tbefe obfer- 
vations, with regard to the ftate of ancient hifloiy, in or- 
der to entitle ourfelves to the reader’s candour, in palling 
his judgment upon a performance, wherein there are fo 
many difficulties to fkruggle with. But, before we enter 
upon the hiftory itfelf, we lhall give fome account of the 
cofmogony, or the produftion and formation of this 
earth ; according to the deferipcion of Mofes, the only 
account we are at liberty to believe, as the immediate 
infpiration of the divine Architeft, leaving every other 
fyftem, ancient as well as modern, to the fate of idle fpe- 
culation deftitute of proof, and unfupported by authority. 
Creation of In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
the 'Ivor Id. The earthy after its creation; was a dark, fluid, and un- 
formed chaos, or mafs of matter, which God, in the 
fpace of fix days, difpofed and reduced into the prefent 
form of the world ; his Spirit moving or brooding over 
the furface of the water, or fluid matter. 

The flrft thing that appeared was light : the reparation 
of whieh from the darknefs was the work of the firft day. 

Then 
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Then God made an expanfion (A), to divide the waters 
above from thofe below : which expaiifion Mofes calls 
heaven; and this was the fecond day\s work. 

On the third day, God caufed the earth to be drained, 
and the waters to be gathered together, chiefly into one 
great receptacle, the ocean; then the dry land appearing, 
the earth produced all forts of plants, herbs, and trees, 
bearing their fevcral feeds and fruits, according to their 
various kinds. 

On the fourth day God made the fun and moon, and 
placed them in the heavens, to illuminate the earth ; to 
diftinguifli between day and night, and divide the feve- 
ral fcafons of the year: the ftars were alfo made at this 
period. 

On the fifth day God created all the fifhes, and inha- 
bitants of the waters; and alfo the fowls of the air, which 
were likewife produced out of the M^atcr. 

On the fixth day God made all the tcrreflrial animals, 
the cattle, creeping things, and beafts of the field. And 
lafl of all, he created man, forming his body of the duft 
of the earth, and animating him with a living foul; and 
of the man he made the woman, taking her out of his fide, 
having firft caft him into a profound fleep 

This is the fubftance of what Mofes has delivered con- 
cerning the creation of the world ; which, being fimrt, 
and rather fuited to the capacities of the people he de- 
figned to inllruft, than written for the fatisfatlion of a 
philofophic inquirer, has left room for various explica- 
tions, and produced feveral very different hypothefes, which 
it is not our province to particularife. Our defign is to 
give a fuccincT: hiftory of the inhabitants, nor a philofo- 
phical dilfcrtation on the firll formation of the earth. 

Man then was, by a divine power, created on the fixth 
day, after the terrellrial animals had been produced; his 
body was formed out of the duft of the giound, whence 
he had the name of Adam (Bj, and his foul immediately 


a Bib. facr. Genef. ch. i. 


(A) This is the true fignifica- 
tiou ot the Hebrew word, and 
rot Firmamcnt,which was taken 
Iruin the Greek inrerpreteib-. 

(B) Adaiiiah in Hebrew fig- 
nifles Baith, but more proper- 
ly, as IS faid, a fort ot red earth, 
or clay. Ludolphus derives it 
from the Ethiopic Adama, i. e. 

B 


to be pleafant, or delightful ; 
which epithets are attiibpted 
to the earth for its amenity, 
and might be to the firft man, 
for his beauty. But this name 
of Adam, it muft be obferred, 
is an appellative, rather than a 
proper name, and includes even 
both the fexes, 
z 
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infiifed Into him by his Creator ; in which better and* inr-' 
mortal part more evidently confifled that image or refem-* 
bUnce of God, wherein he is faid to have been made. 

, The woman was formed, alfo, on the fame day, out of 
the fide of the man. 

That the firft pair were created in an adult and perfect 
llate, immediately capable of full exercife of their na- 
tural powers and faculties, is not to be doubted: nor is it 
to be imagined, butf that they both came out of their Maker!s 
hand in the greateft perfection both of body and mind. 

It has been difputed in what feafon of the year the world 
was made: which, it is to be prefumed, muft be meant in 
refpeft of the place where Adam* was created; for other- 
wife all iht feafons muft have been in being at once in 
different parts of the world. Some fuppofe the vernal 
equinox to haVe been the time ; but others the autumnal, 
which laft opinion is the more generally received^ and 
feems to be confirmed from the yearns anciently beginning 
from that time. This indeed was afterwards altered by 
Mofes, who ordered the ecclefiaftical year ftiould com- 
mence from the vernal equinox, or the month Nifan: but 
the Jews, in civil affairs, ftill continued to compute from 
the former, or the month Tifri \ 

Another fubjecSl of inquiry has been the place wh err 
Adam was created. There is an ancient tradition, that 
it was in Syria, near the place where Damafeus now 
ftands others will have it to have been in Armenia; but 
it was, moft probably, in or near the garden of Eden, the 
feat defignedfor him, wherever that was. 

Several of the primitive fathers believed, that there ne- 
ver was a local paradife; and that all the Scripture fays 
of it, is to be underftood in an allegorical fenfe : others, 
who allowed the reality of paradife, have fweryed fo far 
from the letter, as to fuppofe it not to be htuated on any 
part of this terreftrial globe. They have placed it in the 
third heaven, within the orb of the moon, in the moon 
kfelf, in the middle region of the air, above the earth 
under the ^rth ; in a recefs hidden and removed from the 
knowlege of men, in the place poffeffed, at prefent, by 
the Cafpi'an fea, under the ar£lic pole, and under the equa^ 
tor. Tkefe, with many more extravagancies, have been 
corllefted by fevcral authors fomc of whom have 
thou^t it worth wl^ilc to give them ferious anfwers. 

On 

* Vid. Jacob. Capelle Obferr. in GencH e Steph. Mori- 
»ui, Differt. de Parad. Tcrreft- orefix, Oper. Bocharti, edit, 
xjaa. Mofes BarCepha, deParatdilf Commenti P. Dsn. Huct. de 

Situ 
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Or, Creation of the World. 

On the other hand, many of thofc who have allowed a 
eerrellrial paradife, have fallen into no lefs abfurdity. 
There is fcarce a corner of the earth which has not been 
ranfacked in fearch of it. They have looked for it in Afia, 
in Africa, in Europe, in America, in Tartary; upon 
the banks of the Danube, and the Ganges; in the ifle of 
Ceylon, in Perfia, in Arnaenia, in Mefopotamia, in Chal- 
dea, in Arabia, in PaJeftine, in Syria, about the moun- 
tains of Libanus and Antilibanus; near the cities of Da- 
mafeus and Tripoly; in Ethiopia, towards the Mountains 
of the Moon; and, which will, doubtlcfs, be thought as 
much out of the way, iii Sweden. 

This divcrfity of opinions proceeds partly from that hu- 
mour which prevailed in the early ages of chriftianity, of 
allegorizing all paflages of Scripture, which had the leaft 
appearance of difficulty in them; and partly from the lit- 
tle agreement to be found betwixt the geography of Mo- 
fes, and that of the heathen authors, whofe imperfei^ons 
are not yot, perhaps, fufficiently fupplied to refolvc this 
difficult problem. As for the J^ws, from whom we might 
have expefted fome light into matters which concern tkeir 
own antiquities, they are pcrfcftly ignorant of the geogra- 
phy of their Bible, and have run as much aftray as other 
nations, in their deferiptions of paradife: as Jofephus, 
and all the reft of their authors, have fuppofed the Ganges 
and the Nile to be two of the four rivers ; in which opinion 
they have been almoft unanimoufly followed by the Chrif- 
tian fathers. 

There are feveral places which bear the name of£defi : 
we find two mentioned in Scripture, befides that in the 
Mafaical deferiptiom, if it be not one of them; viz. one 
near Damafeus iaByTia, the other in or about Tbelaflar, 
in Chaldaea. Ptolemy places an Addan in this laft coun- 
try, and another on the Euphrates. There is alfo another 
Eden in Syria near Tripoly,, in the road to Damafeus, as 
the former feems likewife to be. Cartwright, in his Tra- 
vels, gives an account of an ifland in the Tigris, called 
Eden, about twelyc miles above Maufel. There is a city 
near Tarfus in Cilicia, ftill called Adena; and Aden is a 
very noted one on the coaft of Yaman, or Arabia Felix, 
a little without the ftreights of Bab al Mondal : for Eden, 
or Adan, fignifying Pleafure, that name was given to 
places remarkable for the deligbtfulnefs of their fituation, 

Situ Paradiii. Buril6t*i Theory of the Eirtfa. RalejBh*i Hift. of 
tlie World, &c. 
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confidered either in themfelves> or compafatively with die 
adjacent country. 

It appears plainly from the Mofaical defeription (C)^ 
however prepoderous a learned author thinks it, that 
Mofes had no imaginary paradife in view, but a portion 
of this habitable earth, bounded with countries and ri- 
vers very well known in his tiijie, and for many ages af* 
ter. Eden is as evidently a real country as Ararat, where 
the ark relied 5 and Shinaar, where the fonsof Noah re-» 
moved after the flood. We find it mentioned as fuch in 
Scripture, as often as the other two; and there is the 
more reafon to believe it, becaufe the feenes of thefe three 
remarkable events are laid in the neighbourhood of one 
another, in the Mofaical hiftory ; but the Jews having, 
probably, during the diftraftion of their affairs about the 
time of the captivity, loft the remembrance of all the par- 
ticulars relating to this account of Eden (as indeed they 
have of moft things relating to their antiquities), except 
that of the rivers Hiddekel and Frat ; the Chriftian in- 
’ quirers have loft their way for want of guides ; and con^ 
fequently bewildered themfelves in ftrangc conjeftures. 
There muft always be a difference among men in opinions, 
where the uncertainty and defeftivenefs of the proofs leave 
room for controverfy. 

According to the moft plaufible opinion, Eden is placed 
upon the united ftream of the Dijlat, or Hiddekel, and 
Frat, called by the Arabs Shatal Arab, that is, the ri-^ 
verof the Arabs; which ** begins two days journey above 
Bafrah, and about five leagues below divides again into 
two or three channels, which empty themfelyCs into ;the 
Perfian Gulph. By this hypothefis, the Shat al Arab is 
the river palling out of Eden; which river, confidered 


(“J) Thev. Tray, part ii. chap, g. 


(C) And the Lord God 
planted a garden eaflward in 
Eden ; and a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and 
became into four hcadfl, The 
name of the firft is Pifon (Fi- 
ilion) ; that is it which corn- 
pafleth the whole land of Ha^. 
vllah, where there is gold, and 
the gold of that land is good ; 
there is bdellium (bdolab;, and 


theonyx-ftone (Ihoham). And 
the name of the fecond river 
is Gihon ; the fame is it that 
compaffeth the whole land of 
Ethiopia (Cufh), And the 
name of the third river is Hid- 
dekel : that 13 it which goeth 
toward the eaft of (or caftward 
to) Aflyria (Afhur.) And the 
fourth river is Eyphratea (Pci 
rath or Frat,) 


according 
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^Or, Cr€atm of the Wont d. 

^according to the difpofition of its chatinelj and not ac- 
cording to the courfe of its ftream^ divides into four 
;head9, or different branches, which make the four rivers; 
two below, viz. the two branches of the Shat, which 
ferve for the Pifon and Gihon^ and two above, viz. the 
♦.Frat and Dijlatj Or the Euphrates and Hiddekel. Ac- 
cording to this difpofitirti, the weftem branch of the Shat 
will be Pifon ; and the adjoining part of Arabia, border- 
ing on the Perfian Gulph, will be Havilah ; and the 
eallern branch will be the Gihon, inoompafling the coun- 
try of Cufli, or Khuzeftan, a province of Iran, as it is 
Hill named by the Perfians. 

This opinion was firft ftarted'^by Cilvin, and Is, with Eden io h 
fome little variation, followed by Stephanus Morinus, Bo- looked for 
chart, and Huet, biihop of Avranches : and indeed all iriUiaUieo 
the paflages of Scripture, where Eden is mentioned, con- 
cur to eitabliffi It fomewhere hereabouts, The Prophet, 

Tpeaking of Tyre, fays, Haran, and Cannch, and Eden, 
were thy merchants. Now if Canneh be Calneh, or Ca- 
lyo, which is taken to be Ctefiphon, or Mcdain, the feat 
of the Parthian race of Perfian kings, then Eden muft 
•■have Been to the fouth of that city, according^to the order 
of mentioning the places, -which feems'to be from north to 
fouth. The fame order is obferved in two other places of 
the Old Teftament, where mention is made of Gozan, 

Haran, Rezeph, and the children of Eden, which were 
inTelaffar. We may add an argument of fome, that the 
city of*Enoch, or, rather, Hanukh, built by Cain, and 
called after the name of his fon, is placed to the eaft of 
Eden ; and Ptolemy places a city, called Anuchta, in 
Sufiana, or the country of Cu(h. 

Though this hypothefis feems the bell of any that ha§h 
been yet advanced, and aceounis tolerably well for the 
Mofaical defeription, yet.it is liable to exception ; which 
we cannot explain without entering into a difpucation fo- 
reign to the defign of our undertaking. 

After all, the JMofaical defeription does not agree with The'Me>J 
the ftate of things, either as they now arc, or ever were 
in all probability: for there is no common ftream, of 
which the four rivers are properly branches ; nor can one ^ 
conceive how a whole land can bp incompatTed a ri- 
^ver, as Havilah is faid to be by the Tifon, and Cufli by 
the Gihon, without being an iiland. But we are to con- 
fider Paradife deferibed according to Mofes's notion of 
things, and that imperfed^ knowlege of the world which 
'they had in thofe early times. It is abfurd in this cafe to 

.£ 4 allege 
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a^Ucge an akerfttbn made by tbe deluge in the bfmindaDf 
cpuntrieSi or the courfe of overs v for hipfes ^feribe^ thiPgB 
as they were fuppofed to be at the time lie la^rotc 5 noc 
^ is it crediblci that the Hiddekel and Frat uvett branches 
of a over before^ and had firings of their own afters 
wards. ^ 

It is obfonrable, that there is mo manner ,pf doubt in 
authors, with relation to thelc two rivers r nor indeed is 
there the leafi room for it, they having retained their 
names nearly, if not eaadly. the foine,. to , this day ; for 
what the Hebrews call Hiddehel, the Arabs, and per* 
haps the Aflyrians and Chaldseans, ca^pd 'Dijlat then, 
^^'tbey do at prefent; and the Pherath, Forat, or Frat, 
IS called Frat by the neighbouring people : for Euphra* 
tes is one of thofc corrupt names which our tranilations 
have borrowed from the Septuagint verfion, and which 
probably the Greeks, as Reland judiciou/ly obferved, 
took from the PerhanSj who often fet the word Ab or 
Au, which £gnifies Water, before the names of rivers; of 
which wdrd, and Frat, the name Euphrates is compound- 
ed- The other opinion, which forms that name from a 
conju£lion of Frat with the preceding particle Hua/in the 
Hcb rew text, is abHird ; as fuppofing the Greeks firlt 
Came aquainted with that river, by reading this paflage 
of Mofesrelatingfo theiifuation of Eden^. 


SECT. II. 

Sketch of Geography. 


¥>EF0RE we proceed to a regular detail of thefe eventgj 
^ which- conllitute the hiftbry of mankind, it may be 
neceflary to explain feme general principles of geography, 
that the reader haying recourfe to the maps which are 
founded on thofc principles, may conceive a mpre diftinft 
idea of the feenes of fuch tranfadbions as we propofe tp 
xecprd. 

The fphere is 4 machine connfting of many circles, in- 
vested by mathematicians to ilJufbratc the motkm of the 
eaith and planets, and to explain the doctrine, of the 

jgldb 6 | for the more tafy attaining the frfcnce pf gcogra- 

■■■ , ■ , 


.Relaud de Situ Faradif. Calmet. Btfl. de la Bible, p. t'50^ 
^ Journey ffom 
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^ circle flivWcd i^to 360 equal parts, which we 

eall deuces : filch tk^fee into 60 more equal parts, call- 
ed minutes. 

The plane of a circle means that furface on which it 
is drawn \ and if the furface be fuppofed of an infinite 
Extent from the center, it is ftill called the plane of that 
circle. But'circles are laid to be in different planes, when 
the furfaces, on which they arc made, incline to, or in- 
terfefteacb other. 

The axis is that line which we conceive to pafs through 
the middle of the earth, and on which the whole mafs 
turns round ; reprefented in the artiScial globe by a wiie. 
The two extremities of the axis are called the poles of the 
equator : and if the axis be imagined to reach the ffars, 
one point is called the ar£tic, and the other the antar£Hc, 
or the north and fouth poles of the world. 

The principal great circles are thefe ; 

1. The equator is a great circle going from eaft to weft, 
which parts the globe into the north and fouth hemi- 
fpheres. It is named the equator, or equinoctial line, be- 
caufe Wj^hen the fun arrives there the nights and days arc 
equal. It is alfo divided into 360 degrees, reckoning eaft- 
ward from the firft, meridian. 

2. The horizon is that great circle which parts the up- 
per hcmifphere from the lower, or the vifible from the invi- 
lible hemifphere. So much of the earth as we comprehend 
in our view, in a circular manner when we (land on a 
plain, is called the fenfible horizon. It is a moveable cir- 
cle, having the zenith point over the fpe£tator’s head, ^ 
and the nadir point un^r his feet, for its two poles. 
But the rational horizon is to fuppofe the eye at the cen- 
ter of the earth, viewing the whole celeftial hemifphere 
upwards; which is reprefented by a broad wooden circle 
incompalHng the globe, on which are deferibed feveral 
other circles. The inner one is divided into twelve equal 
parts, (hewing the twelve fighs of the zodiac, each of which 

is fubdivided into thirty degrees, marked 10, 20, 30. The 
next contains a calendar according to the old ftyle, di- 
vided into months and days; and the other is a calendar 
according to the new ftyle. 

3. Th^ meridian is a great circle, dividing the globe 
^'into Aie and weft hemifpheres: it lies direi^ly jnortti 

and fbutln^ paffing thrdugh the polcsnf the equator. T6f 
meridian is changeable, being properly th ait part of the 
heavens where the fun is at noon ; fo irint every place on 
l^^arth has a different meridian if we move eaft or weft ; 

- i but 
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lut pafllng north oi; fouth it remaiod the fame. The me- 
ridians marked on the globe are twenty-four femicircleB 
ending in the poles, which we may multiply at pleafurei 
for geographers ufually fettle one meridian from whence 
they reckon the longitude of any place eaft or weft. The 
globe hangs in a brafs circle, on which is placed another 
linall brafs one called the horary fircle : this is divided in- 
to twenty-four equal pacts, and defcribes the hours of day 
and night; which, in turning of the globe, are pointed 
out by an index fitted to the pole. This is to fhew the rif- 
ing and fettiiigof the fun, moon, and ftars; or the time 
of day in all parts of the earth. The degrees of latitude 
^re marked on any meridian line ; but in maps, always on 
the two outermoft. 

4. There are two other meridians called colures, which 
being alfo great circles, cut the fphere into four equal 
.parts. The folftice colure goes through the poles, and 
cuts the ecliptic at the firft degree of Cancer and Capri- 
corn : the equinox colure goes like wife through the poles« 
but cuts the ecliptic at the beginning of Aries and Libra* 
By thefe the fealons are diftinguiihed; for when the earth 
in its annual courfe pafifes under the equinox colure, tbea 
commence the fpring and autumn i but when it pafles un- 
der the folftice colure, the winter and fummer begin. 

5. The ecliptic is a great oblique circle, cutting the 
equator at angles of 23 degrees 29 minutes. It defcribes 
the annual courfe of the earth, north dnd fouth; but the 
courfe of the planets and moon lies 8 degrees farther on 
each fide; which broad part of the fphere is commonly 
called the zodiac, containing 16 degrees; the ecliptic be- 
ing that circle in the middle which is divided into i2 
figns, each containing 30 degrees. 

6. There are two more great circles, called vertical and 
azimuth circles. Thefe are perpendicular to the horizon, 
and paf§ through the zenith and nadir. They are not 
drawn on the globe, but reprefented by the quadrant of 
altitude, which is a very thin plate of brafs made to ferew 
on the zenith of any place, and to reach the horizon; be- 
ing alfo divided into 90 degrees, for taking the altitude 
€f the fun or ftars when they arc not on the meridian* 

The lelTer circles are four : 

The two tropics are thofe of Cancer and Capricorn : 
the firft is 23 degrees 29 minutes north from the equator, 
and the other is the fame diftance to the fouth. On aU 
globes and maps they are known by a double line. 

The two remaining circles are ftill fmaller, called the 

ardlij: 
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ar£iic or polar circles. The north pole circle is diftant 
23 degrees 29 minutes from the north pole, and the fouth 
pole circle is equidiftant from the fouth pole. 

The cardinal points are the four quarters of the world, 
caft, weft, north, and fouth. 

The collateral points are the principal divlfionsand fub- 
divifions of the four chfef in all thirty-two. 

1. The earth being divided into five parts by the two tro- Qf the vi 
pics and the two pole circles, thofe five parts are named riety of fi 
Zones- Two temperate, two frigid, and the torrid zone, tuations i 

The north temperate zone includes all the land between 
the tropic of Cancer and the north pole circle: and the anddiffr 
fouth temperate zone includes all between the tropic of rent 
Capricorn and the fouth pole circle. fpherej. 

The two frigid zones contain all the land from the two 
polar circles to the very poles. Thefe, by the ancients, 
were thought uninhabitable j but navigators have difeo- 
vered many well peopled countries within the arflic cir- 
cle, almoft round the north pole; though none has yet 
been difeovered within the antarftic or fouth frigid zone. 

The torrid zone includes all the fpace between the two 
tropics, the equator being in the middle. The whole is 
thoroughly inhabited, though it lies under the full annual 
courfe of the fun; for which rcafon the ancients thought 
it could not be peopled for extreme heat, any more than 
the frigid zones for extreme cold. 

The temperate zones contain in latitude each 43 de- 
grees 2 minutes, being the fpace between each tropic and 
the pole circle. The frigid zones contain each 46® 58'; 
that is to fay, 23® 29' on either fide the pole: and the 
torrid Zone, in like manner, contains 46° 58' latitude ; 
that is, 23^ 29' on each fide the equator. 

2. The zones are divided into climates, which exhibit 
the different length of days over all parts of the globe. A 
climate is a certain fpace of the earth parallel to the equa- 
tor, whofe longcft day exceeds, by half an hour, the 
longeft day of the preceding climate. The ancient geo- 
graphers made but fourteen, that is, feven on either fide 
the equator to 50 degrees and a half; but we now in- 
clude the poles, and divide each hemifphefe into thirty 
climates. 

3. The exaft fituation of cities and places^ where the 
inhabitants of the earth refide, is more particularly called 
J'hcir latitude and longitude. Latitude is the diilance of 
^ny place from each fide the equator to either of the poles ; 

which 
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^hich ijidance bein? but 90 degrees each^ no latitude 
can exceed that number- 

Longitude is the diitance of a place from the firft^ or 
feme other meridian. When Ptolemy invented the way 
of diftinguifhing the fituation of places, he did it by pa^ 
rallel and meridian lines; the latter paiTing round the 
globe through the equator and p^les, and the former ly- 
ing parallel to the equator ; which parallel lines were 
found very convenient for marking the latitude into de- 
grees and minutes. Then for longitude, he fixed upon 
TenerifF, one of the Canary iflands, as the moft weftern 
part of the then known world ; which having a very high 
mountain, was a good mark for mariners, and the fittell 
place from whence to begin a general computation. Ac- 
cordingly, all the old maps begin their eafi longitude from 
TenerilF; and becaufe then only one fide of the globe was 
known, the degrees were only i8o: but fince the difeo- 
very of America, they are carried quite round to 360. 
This method was always efteemed, and Tencriff reckoned 
a good ftandard meridian, till the French, who like no- 
thing which they themfelves do not invent, thought pro- 
per to alter it, and make the ifland Ferro their new' meri- 
dian, which by late obfervation lies juft two degrees more 
weft. Wherefore, to prevent confuGon, our modern geo- 
graphers and delineators of maps make the metropolis of 
their own nation the firft real meridian ; and in this cafe 
longitude is twofold, being, from London, either weft 
or eaft ; as at fea it is computed from fome known port 
or headland- 

The longitude of any place from London being known, 
the difference in the hour of the day is alfo known- For 
as the fun performs'^ his diurnal circuit in 24 hours, he 
gains in each hour 15 degrees, being a 24th part of 360, 
or one degree in four minutes. So that at any place 15 
degrees caft of us, noon is an hour fooner with them, as 
it is an hour latter with thofe who live 15 degrees weft 
from us. The town of Pembroke in Wales, being five 
degrees weft of London, their noon is therefore 20 mi^- 
nutes later. If a clock, or any time-piece could be fo 
made as to go equal and true at any feafon or diftance, 
the theory of longitude at fea would be no more a myl^ 
eery : but as that is impraQicable,^ our modern aftrjono- 
mers have contented themfelves with obferving the folar 
and lunar eclipfes: for if their appearances and calcula- 
tions are exa^ly known with us, and the farne appearr 
ances arc obferved in any other part of this globe, the 

difference 
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difference arifmg from thofe times will fettle the differ- 
ence in longitude. The eclipfes alfo of Jupiter’s moons, 
and the fpheroidal figure of the earth, two important dif- 
coveries of the feventeenth century, will each, in their 
turn, lead us farther on to a true fyftem of longitude. 

Laftly, though all degrees of latitude are equal in 
length, yet degrees of longitude vary in every new pa- 
rallel of laiitude ; for all the meridian lines meeting and 
interfefting each other at the poles, the degrees of lon- 
gitude do naturally diminifti as they proceed either way 
from the equator. 

The magnitude or circumference of the earth has ge- 
nerally been reckoned not lefs than 25000 Britifh miles: 
but as the truth of that computation entirely depends on 
whatprecife. number of ftatute miles a degree of latitude 
contains, the circumference of the earth could never yet 
be exaflly determined. The firft experiment for this dif- 
covery, which came near the truth, was made by our 
countryman Mr. Norwood, in 1635. having, in two 
different years during thefummer folftice, taken the fun’s 
altitude at London and York, with a feftor of five foot 
radius, *found their difference in latitude to be 2 degrees 
28 minutes : then he mcafured thcir^diflance ; and, al- 
lowing for hills and turnings, brought it to an arc of the 
meridian containing 9149 chains; which, compared with 
the difference in latitude, gave him 3709 chains to a de- 
gree ; t;hat is, 367,196 foot Englifh. Our ftatute mea- 
fure for a mile being 5280 foot, Norwood’s degree is 
therefore 69 miles, and 2876 foot over. 

In the reign of Lewis XIV. the French Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences made a fecond trial ; and Mr. Picard de- 
termined the arc of the meridian between Amiens and 
Malvoifine to be 78850 toifes^ He had a feftor of ten 
foot radius, that b^e a telefcope of the fame length, with 
which he obferved the difference in latitude of thofe two 
places to be i'* 22' 55^', and from thence found a degree 
to contain 57060 toifes. Note, a toife is a fathom of ftSC 
French foot. The Englifti foot is fmaller than the Paris 
foot; for 15 French feet make 16 Englifh ; fo that Nor- 
wood’s degree exceeds that of Picard’s above a quarter of 
a mile. 

Norwood, as above, in Englifli, 3675196 

Picard, reduced to the fame, 365,184 

Difference, 2,012 


Picard’s 
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Picard's due care in the experiment gave fuch fatisfaftioity 
that the king ordered the whole meridian of France to be 
meafured in the fame manner; which was performed by 
Caffini the mathematician, in 171B. He divided the me- 
ridian into two axes, which he meafured feparately; and 
the whole arc from Dunkirk toCallioure gave him 57060 
toifes to a degree, thq^very fame%is Picard. 

Muflenbroek likewife meafured a degree in Holland, 
and found it to be 27 toifes lefs than Picard. 

While the earth was believed to be a perfefl: fphere, it 
was enough to find the true length of any one degree of 
latitude : becaufe one would confirm all the reft: but fincc 
the eftablifliment of Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy, the 
figure of the earth is^nderftood to be that of a fphe- 
roid, gradually flatted towards the poles: fo that a de- 
gree of the meridian at thofc places muft be longer than 
any ^ where elfe (D). 

Having 

f Complete Syllem of Geography- 

of a place being known, you 
may find it immediately in the 
map by drawing a line or 
thread crofs the map both 
ways; and where the two lines 
cut one another, the place 
Hands, 

The earth being a globe, a 
map of the whole earth muft 
neceflarily conftft of two parts, 
both lides of the globe not be^ 
ing vifible at once ; according^ 
ly in a univerfal map, the 
right hand circle fhews the old 
world, or Europe, Afia, and 
Africa; and the left hand cir- 
cle fhews the new world, or 
America. 

Upon the general map are 
marked the circles correipon- 
dent to thofe in the fphere, 
namely, the equinodial line, 
the two tropics, and the two 
polar circles, all which crofs 
the map from eaft to weft ; 
and the firft meridians fur- 
rounding the two hemifpheres 
from north to fouth, the pa- 
rallels lying from north to fouth 

at 


(D) In all maps the north is 
fit top, the fouth at bottom ; 
the eaft on the right, and the 
weft on the left : or, if it be 
other wife, it is always expreft 
either by words on each fide, 
or by a mariner’s compafs, 
wherein the mark of a flower- 
de-luce always denotes the 
north. 

Maps are laid down and pro- 
portioned to a certain fcale, 
which is always taken from the 
degrees of latitude. 

The degrees of latitude are 
always marked on the eaft and 
weft fide of the mkp. 

The degrees of longitude are 
always marked on the north 
and fouth fide of the map. 

A degree of latitude is al- 
ways ot the fame breadth ; 
wherefore the diftance of two 
places feated diredtly north and 
fouth, is immediately known 
by knowing the different lati- 
tudes. But a degree of longi- 
tude is of di&rent extent. 

The ladtudc and longitude 
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Having thus Iketched out the general lines of geogra- 
phy, together ,with the divifion of the globe, we ftiall 
now proceed to the more particular hiftory of the firll 
human pair, whofe pofterity now inhabitate under fuch 
a variety of religions, laws^ cuftoms, tongues, tsmper^i- 
ments, and complexions. 


at ten degrees dillance; and 
the meridians at the fame dif- 
tance from weft to eaft, are al- 
fo marked upon general maps. 

Particular maps, being parts 
of this, retain the meridians 
and parallels belonging to that 
particular part ; which are 
made fmaller or larger, as the 
paper on which it is drawn 
will admit, and the diftance of 
places mentioned in it are al- 
ways exadtly proportioned to 
the breadth of the parallels. 
So that let a map be ever fo 
i^nall^ the diftance of places 
is exaftly Ihown, if meafured 
according to the degrees of 
latitude in that particular 
map. 

In both general and parti- 
cular maps, the thick Ihadow- 
iiig denotes the fea coaft. Ri- 
vers are marked by large ftia- 
dowed ferpentine lines; roads 
by double lines; divlfiohs of 
countries by dotted lines; lar- 
ger for provinces, and fmaller 
ror fubdivifions ; and divifions 
of nations are often fticwn by 
chain lines. Forefts are repre- 
fented by trees; mountains by 
.cLfing (hadows i fands by dott- 


ed beds; marfhes by fliadow- 
ed beds ; lakes by ibadowed 
coafts. 

The names of provinces are 
written in large capitals ; and 
fmaller divifions, in fmaller ca- 
pitals; great cities in round 
Roman charaifters ; fmaller 
towns in Italic. 

The exa(ft fituation of a town 
is ftiewn by a little round o, 
but larger places have the ad- 
dition of a church for a mar- 
ket town, if the lize of the 
map will admit. A city is 
noted by a church with houfes 
about it, as much as the fcalc 
will allow. Particular qualifi- 
cations of cities are diftinguifti- 
ed by marks, as a biflioprick 
has a crofs, or fometimcs a 
mitre over it. An archbifhop- 
rkk, has a double crofs over 
it. An univerfity has a ftar, 
or fometimes a caduceus. An 
abbey is fhewn by a crook, or 
paftoral ftaff. A fortrefs, by 
angles like baftions. A caftle, 
by a little flag, A gentleman’s 
feat, by an houfe only. Other 
marks are affeifted by particu- 
lar engravers, which they ex- 
plain in the margin. 
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SE CT^ IIL 
Of th^ Fdl^of Man^ 

/^OD having placed Adam ih the garden of Eden, io 
drefs and to kecj) it, gave him leave to eat freely of 
^he friiit of every tree, excftpt that of knowlege of good 
and evil, which he ftriftly commanded him not to tafte, 
upon pain of death, the cefrtain confequence of his dif- 
"oD^tence. 

The fii'ft thing which Adam did after his introduQiion 
into paradife, and the very day of his creation, was to 

a Ve names to all the beads and birds, which prefented 
emfelves before him, to perform their homage. 

God, having formed Eve out of his fide, brought her 
to him : when knowing her to be bone of his bone, and 
fleih of his flcih, he took her to wife, and iived with her, 
free^from any fetife of lhame, though they were both 
naked. 

How long they continued in this happy condition, is 
very uncertain : it is probable they did not immediately 
tranfgrefs the divine command ; but it fliould feem, by 
the narration of Mofes, that their fall was not long after 
their creation. The Jews in general, and moft of the 
Chriftian fathers, believe it to have been on the very day 
they were treated, but this is next to impoffible ; for a 
day would be a great deal too fliort for the feveral aAions, 
that mull on that fuppolition have been comprifed in it. 
Belides, God himfelf, after the fixtl» day was pad, de- 
clared (as at the end of the preceding days) every thing to 
be very good; which is not reconcileable with truth, if 
(in, the gfeatell evil, had then entered into the world. 
Some therefore conjeAured, that this calamity happened 
the eighth day> and others the tenth, of the world's age; 
fimpofing that, in commemoration thereof, the great ^y 
of expiation, being the tenth day of the year, Was infti- 
tuted in after-times. If we can fubferibe to the opinion 
of thofe who make a day and a year to have been the 
fame before * f; t^ro^is|n^e^o difficulty in fup- 

pofing it even on the fixth day.^ ^ 

The fall of man is fticcinaly rdated by t^e 

followiiig manner ; the ferpent, being more ^btite thin 

a 

< Vid« WUfioA'i Theory, lib. xi, p> 96, &c. 

any 
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tiny bcaft of the field, alk^d the woman, whether it was true 
that God had not granted her and her hufband leave to 
Cat of every tree in the garden : fhe anfwercd, that God 
had allowed them to eat of all, except only the fruit of 
the tree in the midft of the garden ; which he command- 
ed they Ihould not tafte, nor fo much as touch, left they 
fhould die. The ferpent jf plied, that they fliould not die ; 
for God knew the virtue of the treej and that, fo foon as 
they eat of it, their eyes would be opened, and they would 
become like Gods, knowing good and evil. Eve, feeing 
the fruit tempting to the view, took of the fruit and atej 
and gave alfo to her hulband of it, and he did eat. Im- 
mediately the eyes of both were operlcd, when perceiving 
they were naked, they fewed fig-leaves together, and 
made themfelves aprons. Adam and Eve, hearing the 
voice of God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
hid themfelves among the trees; but, on God’s calling 
for Adam, he ejpfufed himfelf for not appearing, becaufe 
he was naked. God demanded of him, who it was that 
told him he was naked; and whether he had difobeyed 
his command, in eating the forbidden fruit. Adam con* 
fefled tWat the woman had offered him the fruit, and he 
had tafted it. She, being examined likewife, acknow- 
leged what fhe had done; but faid, the ferpent had fe- 
duced and deceived her. God then proceeded to judg- 
ment; he firft curfecl the ferpent above all beafts, and 
condemned him to go on his belly, and eat the duft; add- 
ing, that he would put enmity between him and the wo- 
man, and their offspring; that the feed of the woman 
fhould bruife the ferpent’s head, who fliould bruife the 
other’s heel. The woman was fubje£led to the pains of 
childbirth, as well as to the dominion of her hufband; and as 
to the man, God curfed the ground for his fake, declaring, 
that it fhould bring forth thorns and thiftles, and he fhould 

t eam his bread by the fweat of his brow, till he returned 
to the duft, from whence he was taken. At laft, having 
clothed them both with fkins, he turned them out of the 
garden, left they fhould take of the tree of life, and caty 
Tid live for ever: then, to prevent any attempt to return 
to their former habitation, he placed cherubim at the 
of the garden, and a flaming fword, which turned 
way, to guard the pafTage to the tree of life**. 
iTnis concife account being, at fiift view, incumbered 
|th fome improbabilities, fevcral learned and pious men 

^ Genef. ch. iii. 

^OL. I. C have 
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Iiave been inclined to believe the whole ought to be taterr 
Ante Chr. alJegorical fenfe, and not according to the ftriclnefs' 

4004. of the letter: they allege, that the ancients, and parti--' 
cLilarly the eaftern nations, had two different ways of de- 
livering their divinity and philofophy, one popular, and 
the other myfterious; that the Scripture ufes both occa- 
fionally; fometimesaccommoditing itfelf to the capacities 
©f the people, and at other times to the real, but more 
Veiled truth; and that, to obviate the many difficulties 
which occur in the literal hiftory of this fad cataftrophe, 
the fafeft v ay is to underftand it as a parabolical ftory,^. 
under which the real circumftances are difguifcd and con- 
cealed, as a myftery not fit to he more explicitly declared^ 
Though it cannot be denied that fome of the ancient 
philofophers afTctted fuch an allegorical way of writing,. 
to conceal their notions from the vulgar, and keep their 
learning wdthin the bounds of their ow:;'fchool; yet, itis 
apparent Mofes had no fuch de/ign; aniS, as he pretends 
only to relate matters of fa£f, juft as they hanpenedi with- 
out art or difguife, it cannot be fuppofed but that this 
hiftory of the fall is to be taken in a literal fenfe, • as well 
the reft of his writings. 

7/te cir- When the effeft produced by the intoxicating juice of 
tumftances the forbidden tree wore off, and the criminals began tcy 
vfthe retrieve their fenfes, the eyes of their underftanding were 
^<oau^ex- Opened, and they perceived their own nakednefs (E), and 
the foul degradation of their nature; to conceal which, 
as far as they were able, they twilled or platted the flex- 
ible branches of the fig-tree round their w-aitls; fo that 
the broad leaves hanging down might ferve them inftead- 
of aprons (F). 

(E) By p€7'ceifuing their na- of the Hebrew tongue, nahd^ 
kednefs, a late writer conceives, may well enough denote 

no more is meant than that an irregular appetite to venereal 
they were fenfible of their tranf- pleafures ; and this is the 0- 
greflion. Thus, after the gol- pinion of St. Auflin. 
den calf was confecrated, Mo- (F) The original word, 
k fes is faid to have feen the peo- which is tranllated fevjed^ lig- 

ple naked, Exod, xxxil. 25. nifies no more than to put to^ 
And in the New Teftament grthcr^ to apply^ or fit^ in 
is fometiines taken for a which fenfe it is ufed Job xvi, 
finner. Others, indeed, fup- 15. and Ezek. xiii. 18. And,, 
pofe, that the fruit of this fgr- that which we render Uerjes^ 
bidden tree provoked our firft fignifies alfo, hra>tches of trm^ 
parents to lufl-, and fome in- fuch as were fit to make booths 
decent motions of the body; or bowers, Nehem. viii. 15. 
isfvp. accordinc to the mpdefty 
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Judgment being pafled on ail that were concerned in 
this unhappy aifair, it is faid that God, before he drove 
Adam and Eve out of Paradife, clothed them with Ikins* 
It is common for the Hebrew tongue verbally to attribute 
thinzs to God, which are not done by his immediate a£t, 
but oy his direftion, or even by the permiflion of his or- 
dinary providence; fo tjrat it is probable, Adam and Eve 
only received inftruftions how to clothe themfelves. 

As to the cherubirii and flaming fword, placed to guard 
the way of the tree of life, there are feveral opinions con- 
cerning them. They who place Paradife in the fouthern 
hemifphere, conceive the fword to have been no more 
than the torrid zone, which, in the parallel fituation the 
earth is then fuppofed to have had, muft have been a re- 
gion of flame intolerably hot, like a furnace, and, confe- 
quently, impalTable: its encompaffing the whole earth 
fufiiciently anfMjjringThe Mofaic defcription, that it turn- 
ed every way./'^thers have thought that it was a wall or 
circle of f^, encompafling Paradife (G) ; and that this 
flame wai^n accenfion of fome inflammable matter round 
about^ihc garden ; which opinion may be more probable 
to thoie who place Paradife about Babylon, where there 
is fuch an abundance of naptha and bitumen, and where 
there are fields, which, even yet, at fome time of the 
year, feem all on fire. If it be objefted, that the cheru- 
bim had nothing to do with fuch a wall; it is anfwered, 
that it is ufual for the Scriptures to exprefs all extraordi- 
nary works of God by angels; as to call a plague, or fa- 
mine, a defiroying angel, and the like. Some rabbins 
are of opinion, that this flaming fword was an angel ; 
which they found on that paflTage where it is faid, that 
God maketh his angels fpirits, and his minifters a flaming 
fire. And hence it has been imagined, that this flaming 
fword, which was efteemcd by the Jews a fecond angeJ, 
was of a different kind from the cherubim, viz. a fcraph, 
or flaming angel, in the form of a flying fiery ferpent, 
whofe body vibrated in the air with luflre, and may be 
fitly defcribed by the image of fuch a fword 
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(G) The words commonly 
gaming are, in 
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3 ^- Having thus examined the circumflances of the fall, if 
" chr proper to confider the eflefts it had upon our firfl 

104, * parents and their poflerity, and alfo upon the ground, 
- \rhich wis curfed for their fake. 

The unhappy pair did not, indeed, die immediately; 

^ they became fubjeft to death, which continually hung 

^n\ht their heads; the time they had to live being but as 

the fpace between a criminal’s cfcidemnation and his exe- 
cution. They had loft God’s favour, and forfeited Para- 
dife; the neceflaries of life were not now to be gotten but 
by hard labour of the man, and child-birth was to be at- 
tended wdth great pain in the woman ; fo that the re- 
membrance of their paft happinefs, and the profpeft of 
the innumerable miferies fo which they had made tbem- 
felves and their offspring obnoxious, muft needs have fill- 
ed them with regret and defpair. For fince they could not, 
by generation, tranfmit any thing tn their pofterity, but 
w hat they had thcmfelves, their defcenJ*;nts were deftin- 
cd, in like manner, to undergo the trouBies of life> and 
the pains and agonies of death, the neceflary^^onfeqUenccs 
of Adam’s tranfgrefllon. But that we are V‘^ereby be- 
come the objedls of God’s wrath, and defervin^f <v.ternal 
damnation, by the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s fin 
(which is the dodlrine of St. Auftin and his difciples, 
thence named Supralapfarians), has feemed to many a 
vcf}'^ harlh opinion, and to on the goodnefs ahJ 

jufticc of God 

The fruits of the earth w^ere at firft fponlancous ; and 
the foil, without being torn and tormented, fatisfied the 
wants and defires of man ; but, upon his apoftacy from 
God, as a punifhment for his fin, God Curfed the ground, 
which immediately brought forth thorns and thiftles : for 
we muft not fuppofe, with fomc, that the original ferti- 
lity of the earth continued till the deflruftion brought up- 
on it by the univerfal deluge. The deluge was, indeed, 
the completion of the curfe, but fome confiderable effefts 
of it appeared before: otberw^fe, how could Adam be 
faid to eat bread in forrow, and in the fweat of his face, 
all the days of his life ? As the earth was impoverilhed 
on man’s tranfgreffion, fo the air and other elements be- 
came difordered, in fome meafure unwholfome, and 
jEumetimes fatal. Hence proceeded fammes, peftilcnces, 
earthquakes, ftorms, and all manner of natural calamiiiee 
which cauCed an innumerable variety of difeafes and dit 
tempers. 

^ See Stackhoufe'B Body of Divinity, p. 295, See. 
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There was alfo a confiderable difference between the 
condition of <he woman before the fall, and that which 
fhe has fince been in ; particularly, flie was then in 
a ftate of greater equality with the man, and lefs fub- 
jeft t6 forrow in the propagation of poflerity than at pre- 
fent. 

Wherein the fecundify and amenity of the primitive 
earth confifted, and by what means it became fo much 
altered for the worfe, we cannot pretend to fliew. The 
change is, indeed, prefently accounted for, if we have 
rccourfe to the Divine interpofition, and fuppofe that the 
fterility of the earth, the malignity of the air, and the ge- 
neral depravation of nature, was effefted by God, or his 
fubordinate agents. But to affign a probable natural caufe 
gf fuch effedls, is not a talk fo eafy (H). 


SECT. IV. 



13 EEORE we enter on the hiftory of the antediluvian 
world, it will be neceffary, that we fliould fettle the 
chronology of this period. 

As Mofes has not fct ^own the particular time of any 
tranfaftipn before the flood, except only the years of the 
fathers age, wherein the feveral defcendants of Adam, in 
fhe Kne of Seth, were begotten, and the length of their 
fcrveral lives; all we can do, in this period, is, to endea- 
vour to fix the years of the lives and deaths of thofe pa- 
triarchs, and the diftance of time from the ci;eation to 
the deluge. 

This might be eafily done, if there were no varie- 
ties in ihe feveral copies we now have of Mofes’s writings, 
which are, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek 
vcrfjon.of the Septuagint: but as thefe differ very conll- 
derably from one another, learned men are much divided 
in their opinions concerning 'ihe chronology of the firfl. 
ages of the worlds fome preferring one copy, and fome 
another. 

That the reader may the better judge of the variations 
in the three copies in this period, we lhall, in the fol- 

fH) Thofe who are inclined may cojafult Burnetand Whif- 
to amufe themfelves with inge- toiu 
nlous theories .on this fubjefl, 
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lowing tabic, fubjoin the numbers of each; to which 
we take the liberty to add thofe of Jofephus, as cor-^ 
refled by Dr. Wells and Mr. Whifton, the numbers ia 
the prelent copies of that hiftorian being greatly cor- 
rupted. , 


/i Table of the Tears of the AnlHiluvian Patriarchs, 


Their ages 





Years they liv- 

Length of theip 

at their (ona 

birth. 


ed after the 

lives. 





Tons birth. 


da m, — 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept, 

Jof. 

Heb. Sam. Sept. 

Heb. Sam. Sept, 

130 

130 

23a 

130 

800 800 700 

930 930 93^ 

th, 

105 

105 

205 

105 

807 807 707 

912 912 912 

lOS, 

90 

90 

190 

90 


905 905 905 

linan, 

70 

70 

170 

7° 

840 840 

910 910 910 

ahalaleel, 

65 


I ($5 

< 5 S 

830 830 73> 

B95 895 89; 

red, 

162 

62 

162 

62 

800 7B5 800 

847 962 

loch, 

65 

65 

165 


300 300 200 

3^5 

ethufelah, 

187 

67 

167 

187 

782 653 802 

969 969 

iniech, 

182 

S 3 

18B 

i8z 

595 600 565 

777 < 5 S 3 753 

Dah was aged 
at the Flood, 

1 600 

600 

600 

600 



D the Flood, 

1656 

1307 

2262 

1556 




To this table it will he neceflary, in order to explain the confe- 
lences of thefe variations, to add feparate chronological tables, 
ewing in M'^hat year of his contemporaries the birth and death of 
ch patriarch happened; according to the computation of each of 
e faid three copies. 


A Chro- 
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ji Chronological Table of the Tears of the Patriarchy 
according to the Computation of the Hebrew. 


Adam created^ 
Seth born, 

Enos born, 

Cainan bornj 
Mahalaleel bom^ 
Jared born, 

Enoch born, 
Methufelah born. 
Lamech born, j, 
Adam diesj 
Enoch tran^tedj 
Seth 

Noah bfcin, 

Enos dies, 

Cainan dies, 
Mahalaleel dies, 
Jared dies, 

Japhct born, 
Shem born,, 
Lamech dies, 
Methufelah dies, 


130 - 

23^ loS 
325 195 90 

39 S 265 160 
460 330 225 
622 492 387 

452 

874 744 639 

930 800 695 

p87 857 752 

1042 912 807 


70 p. 

13s 

297 227 162 
362 292 227 
549 479 414 
60s 535 470 
662 592 527 
717 647 582 
731 661 596 
817 745 680 
910 840 775 
895 830 
962 


The Flood, 


65 

252 187 
308 243 
365 300 


56 5 

1 1 3 o 
168 3 - 

182 

265 84 
361 179 
416 234 

548 366 

682 500 
684 502 

777 595 
600 


A Ch-o- 
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»4 

Chronological Table of the Tears of the Patriarchs, ac^ 
cording to the Computation of the Septuagint, 



Years i 
he worh 

■1 

oa 

Si 

ft 

Er 

r® 

►1 

n 

Q 






Adam created, 
Seth born, 

• 1-^ 

I 

230 

cn 

n 

S' 

0 

w 

3 

0 

in 

0 

n 

V 

h- • 

3 

ft) 

•-h 

2 

ft) 

3^ 

£L 

3 

in 

Hj 




Enos born, 

43 S 

205 


3 

ft)' 

n 

0 

n 

ft) 

r\ 

ft) 



Cainan born, 

625 

395 

190 


r> 


►1 

cn 




Mahableel born. 

795 

565 

360 

170 


ft) 

*-1 

nt 

0 

i-n 

0 



Adam dies, 

93 ° 

700 

495 

3°5 

’35 

p. 

w 

a 

g 



Jared born, 

960 

73° 

525 

335 

’( 55 ^- 

0 

0 

n 

sr 

ft> 

Gn 


Enoch born, 

1122 

8p2 

6B7 

497 

327 

102 

X 

3 

0 


Sethdies, 

1142 

912' 

707 

517 

347 , 

182 


rv 

^ jr 

t-’ 


MethuTelah born, 

1387 


852 

662 

4-»2 

327 

165 


g 

ft) 

so 

Enos dies, 

1340 


90s 

7«5 

545 

380 

2 I 8 


> n 

0 

Lamech born, 

1474 


649 

679 

5*4 

352 

1B7' 



Etioch tranflated, 

1487 



862 

692 

527 

3^5 

200 


0 

Cainan dies, 

1535 



910 

740 

575 


24B 

61 


Noah born, 

1662 



867 

702 


375 

18B 


Mahalaleel dies, 

1690 




89s 

1 

73 ° 


403 

216 

2B 

Jared dies, 

1 922 




962 


63s 

44B 

260 

japhet born, 

2162 






87s 

588 

500 

Shem born, 

2164 







B77 

690 

502 

Lamech dicsi 

2227 







94 ° 

753 


Methufelah dies, 

2256 







695 

594 

The Flood, 

2262 









600 


A Chrof 
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A Chronological Table of the Tears of the Patriarchs, according 
to the Computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 


Adam created^ 
Seth born, 

Enos born, 
Cainan born, 
Mahalaleel born, 
Jared bom, 
Enoch bom, 
Methufelah born^ 
Lamech born,^ 
Noah born, ^ 
Enoch tp^r^Iiated, 
Adam 
Seth dies, 

Enos dies, 

Japhet born, 
Shem born, 
Cainan dies, 
Mahalaleel dies, 
Jared, Methu- 7 
felah, an d La- f 
mech, die, 3 


. Hi 

1 

130 

cn 

n 

S' 

of Enos. 

0 

0 

Si. 

3 

sr- 

Hi 

re 

(n 

0 

Hj 

re 

u 

n 

tj 

S 

re 

235 

los 


p 

fT 

•-ft 
«— 1 

0 


US 

325 

395 

'95 

265 

90 

160 

70 

ft 

re 

Pm 

0 

n 

5* 

e 

s. 

460 

330 

225 

'35 

65 

62 



5 


592 

287 

'97 

127 


sr 

re 

587 

457 , 

352 

262 

192 

127 

^5 

67 

3- 

a 

654 

524 . 

419 

329 

259 

194 

132 


707 

577 

472 

382 

312 

247 

185 

120 

S3 


887 757 
930 800 
1042 912 
1140 
1207 


652 562 497 
695 605 535 
807 7 7 647 
905 815 745 
882 BI2 
884 814 
910 840 
B95 

The Floodj 


427 365 

470 


300 233 180 
343 276 323 
462 388 335 
SS 3 486 433 
620 553 500 
622 555 502 
648 581 528 
703 636 583 

720 653 600 


To the varieties exhibited in the two laft tables, others 
might be added, by admitting the various readings offome 
numbers in the Samaritan and Septuagint : for as to the 
Hebrew copies, there is here a conftant agreement among 
them (I). 

The manufeript from which the Samaritan Pentateuch 
was publifhed (K), agrees exaflly with the SamaritJfti 


(I) It is obfervable, that the 
Hebrew numbers were eiaftly 
the fame when the two Tal- 
muds were compofed ; and that 
the Chaldee paraphrafe. of On- 
Icelos, which is allowed to have 
wriueu about the time of 


our Saviour, does alfo agree 
with the Hebrew chronology. 

(K) This MS. was written 
A. D, 1404.- Vid. Joan. Ma- 
rin. in przf. ed. Septuag. Gr, 
Lat, Parifp 161 8> 
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numbers given by Eufebius*. But St. Jerom tells us®, 
thvi iu time^ there were fo^nc Samaritan copies which 
make Mcthufclah 187 years old at the birth of Lamech, 
and Lamech 18a at the birth of Noah, juft a^ the He- 
brew does. Now if thefe numbers be approved as the 
true original members, the interval from the creation to 
the flood will be 1556 years (L); differing from the He- 
brew computation but 100 yeaSs in the age of Jared at 
the birth of Enoch : and if this laft be allowed to be a mif- 
take of thfe tranferiber, by his dropping a number, and 
writing 62 inftead of 162, as has been fufpe£led, the Sa- 
maritan will be pcrfeftly reconciled with the Hebrew, and 
all difference between them vaiiifti (M). 

Scaliger, on the authority of an old Samarit£in chroni- 
cle, having at the end a table of the years of the patri- 
archs to the time of Mojes, wvuld correft two of the Sa- 
maritan nun^bers in Eufebius; vi^^'nftead of 65, the age 
of Mahalaleel when he begat Jared, thinks it flioiud 
be 75 ; and inftead of 67, the age of Wi^thufelah when 
he begat Lamech, he would have it 77 “NrBy which al- 
terations he reckons 20 years more to the flooli than Eulc- 
bius and the manuferiptj that is, 1327 (N). Vut as he 
acknowleges the table, whereon he grounds thefe cor- 
xeflions, contains fome great abfurdities, it feems unrea- 
fonable to oppofe it to the joint authority of Eufebius and 
the Samaritan manufeript. 

As to the Scpttiagint, in the common editions of that 
vcrfion, the age of Mcthufclah at the birth of Lamech is 
167J and confequently the fum of this period, according 
to them, IS no more than 2242. But in this cafe Methu- 
felah will outlive the flood 14 years j and we may well 


1 In Chronic. Grace, p. 3,4. 
liger. in Grace. £ureb.>.p. 403. 

(LJ Mr. Whifton, allowing 
of thefe two correction?, which 
arc fupported by the attefla- 
tlon 01 Jofephus, follows this 
computation in his chronologi- 
cal table. 

- (M) This is the hypothclis 
of father Tournenime, who, in 
his Samaritan chronology, rec- 
kons i6f6 years to the deluge. 

(N) It is remarkable, that 
Scaliger, taking the Samaiitau 


Inquxft. in Genef. n Sea- 

numbers to be brought dow^ii 
nn lower than to the birth of 
Noah, computes ig47 years to 
the flood, according to that 
chronology ; wherein he is a- 
gain m ilia ken 20 years, in the 
adding of the 600 years of No- 
ah's life to the former number^ 
And he, at the fame time, quar- 
rels with Syncellus for not com- 
ini tting -the feme fault. 
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wonder, with Eufebius, where he was preferved. To 
obviate this objeftion, we are told, that, in fomc copies, 
Methufclah is faid to have lived but 782 (not 802) years 
after the birth of Lamech, and no more than 9^9 in all. 
But the Alexandrian manufcript entirely takes away the 
difficulty, by giving the fame number in this place with 
the Hebrew. 

Pezron is of opinion, mat the age of Lamech at the 
birth of Noah fhould be but 182, as it ivS both in the He- 
brew and in Jofephus, fuppofing, with St. Auftin®, that 
the prefent number is the error of the feribe, who firfl 
copied the original Septuagint manufcript in Ptolemy^s 
library. So that he computes 2256 years to the flood. 
And, if this correftion be admitted, and one more men- 
tioned alfo by St. Auftin, viz. that Lamech lived 
years after the birth of Noah, and not 565, as in the pre- 
fent copies, there wiV remain no other difference be- 
tween the Septur^'int and the Hebrew than 600 years 
added to the a^s of the fix patriarchs when they begat 
their fonsP, y/id Methufelah will, conformably to the He- 
brew an^j^Jamaritan, die in the year of the flood. 

As wVtiave chofen to follow, in this edition, the chro- 
nology of the learned Ulher, grounded on the Hebrew 
whole numbers, after the flood, we have done the fame in 
our calculations in this period 5 which may, with very 
little trouble, be reduced to the chronology of the Sama- 
ritan or Septuagint, by thofe who prefer the accounts of 
thofe copies. 


SECT. V. 

The Hijlory of the Antediluvian Patriarch^ 

T^HERE Adam dwelt after his expulfion from Para- 
dife is uncertain; but it is likely he did not remove 
far off. He now confummated his marriage with Eve, 
which, as the words of Mofes feem to imply, he had not 
done before the fall The eldeft fon of -dam, named 
Cain, was born probably in the firfl year of the world ; 
and bis fecond, Abd, the year following (O). When 

they 

» Augaftin. dc Civit. Dei, lib. xv. p Vid, Pezron. I’Anti- 
quitfi de Terns retsblie, p. 57, & Cipelli Chron. Sacr. q Gcjiefi 
iii. 14. iv. 1, 

(O) The name Cain ligni- being derived (though not very 
fica an aequifition^ or pojjejion^ regularly) from the verb kana^ 
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they were grown up, they betook themfelves to rfiftirufl 
employments; the former to hufbandry, and the latter to 
the keeping of fheep. Their inward difpofitions were 
ftill more different, Cain being wicked and avaritions, 
but Abel jufl and virtuous ^ ^ 

In procefs of time the two brothers brought their ref- 
peftive offerings to God. Caifl^of the fruit of the ground, 
and Abel of the firfllings of his flock; but they met with 
very different fuccefs : for God accepted the offering of 
Abel, but Caiffs he did not accept (F). At this prefe- 
rence, Cain was fo enraged, and tranfported with envy 
a^ainft his brother, that he could not help fliewing it by 
his countenance. God, however, condefeended to ex- 
poflulate the matter with him, and afked him what rea- 
fon he had to be angry; fince, if he did well, he fhould 
be accepted; and he could blajn^.jionc but himfelf for 
what was the confcquence of ins oVP^ill behaviour : in 
particular, he obferved, that he could nbu juflly be angry 
with Abel, who had no defign to fuppvpit him; but 
would always pay him the refpeft due to^K^elder bror 
ther. This admonition had fo little efFe£t on that, 

with the firfl convenient opportunity, when they were 
together in the field, he rofe up againft Abel his brother, 

and 


^ Jofephus Ant, lib. i. cap. z. 


to acquire, Abel, or rather He- 
bei, fignifics njanify^ and not 
mournings as Jofephus and Eu- 
febius fuppofe. 

(P) Though the dilfcrcnce 
put by God between the nvo 
offerings can be attributed to 
nothing but the wickednefs and 
ill difpofitioii of Cain, and the 
Tighteoufnefs and faith of A- 
bcl ; yet it has been imagined, 
That Cain’s ill fuccefs was ow- 
ing to fome defeft in his oft'er- 
ing, or his prefentin’g the word 
part of it to God, and referv- 
ing the heft to himfelf. The 
reafon given by Jofephus is 
very frivolous: he fays, tjhat 
God was more delighted with 
Abel’s offering, as being the 
fpontaneous pioduiTion of na- 
ture ; and difplcafcd with 


Cain’s, becaiffe !t was forced 
by the art and induffry ol a co- 
vetous man. 

In wbat viffhle manner God 
declared his acceptance of A- 
hePs offering, is not exprefled 
by Mofes. The common 0- 
piuion is, that fire from hear 
ven defeended on the facrifice, 
and cDiifumed U, but did not 
touch Cain’s. This is fup- 
ported by the verfion ofTheo- 
dotion, who tranflates the 
word, which wc render had 
refpe^ unto^ into , he 

fet on fire ; the ufual fign 
wbereby God has been pleated 
to teflify his approbation in o- 
ther innances. The Moham-. 
medans likevvife affirm the fame 
thing. And thcHeathens ihem- 
fclves boiifted of the like extra- 
ordinary 
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^and flew him ( Q_), and buried his body in hopes of con- 
cealing the murder*. 

After the commifTion of this horrid faft, Cain being 
ijueftioned by God about his brother, returned an evafive 
anfwer, that he knew not what was become of him, 
churliflily alking, If he was his brother’^s keeper ? But 
God foon convinced him, that what he had done was 
not hid from him ; and,^s a punifliment, condemned 
him to be a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, and to 
>till an ungrateful foil, which fhould not reward his la- 
bour with the plenty and increafe he had before expe- 
rienced. This fentence, though it fell fhort of the 
heinoufnefs of his guilt, was yet thought too fevere by 
Cain, who complained, that his punifliment was greater 
than he could bear fince he was to be baniflied from the 

E refence of God, and from his near relations ; and that, 
eing a vagabond and friendJefs, he would be in danger 
of being killed by tiie liext that fliould meet him (R). 

But 




» Gencf. iv. 9—151 


ordinary^ P kks of the divine 
favour in fome particular 
places, 

( Q.) The time, place, and 
manner of this murder are all 
unceitaln. It happened, very 
probably, not long before the 
birth of Seth, who was ap- 
polnted^inflead of Abel : but St. 
AulVm (f) will not allow Seth 
to be the next fon which Eve 
had aft^r Abel’s death ; fup- 
.poling that exprelTion to mean 
no more, than that Seth fuc- 
ceeded that righteous perfon 
in his virtue and piety. Some 
are of opinion, that Adam 
afligned to his fons their feve- 
ral employments in the fiftieth 
year of the world (as Eufebius 
fays he did) ; that Cain and 
Abel made their offerings 



ture lead us to believe, that 
Cain concealed his refen tment 
fo many years. The place 
where Abel was flain, accord- 
ing to an ancient tradition, is at 
the foot of a hill near Da- 
mafeus ( 2 ). As to the manner 
in which Cain committed this 
murder, there is a great va- 
riety of opinions. Eatychlus 
and the Arabs fay, he flruck 
him on the head with a ftone ; 
fome Jews tell us, he tore him 
in pieces with his teeth ; 
others, that he killed him with 
the jaw-bone of an afs, which 
is the weapon the painters ge- 
nerally put into Cain’s hands; 
fome ^|m him with a fork ; 5t»' 
Chryfoftom gives him a fword ; 
Sc. Irenzus a feythe ; and Pru« 
dentius a pruning-hook. 

(R) Thefe words of Cain 
are varioufly interpreted. The 
firfl fentence, which our ver- 


(1) Dc Civit Dei, lib, xv, cap, 15. 
Fatr. loin i, 


(a) Vide Hridegg. Hi/t, 
fioD 
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But God told him, that whoever flew Cain, vengeance 
fhould betaken on him feven-fold; and. the more ef- 
fe£lually to fecure him from that apprehenfion, was 
pleafed to give him a fign (S), that none that met him 
fhould take away his life. ^ 

Cain, foon after this unfortunate affair, having wan- 
dered about for fome time,^at length fettled with his 
wife and family in the land of Nod, where he built 


fion renders, My punljhment /j 
greater than I can hear^ fome 
tranflate, My Jin is greater than 
canhc forgi-Lfenx and others in- 
terrogatively, Is my fin ton great 
to he forgiven ? which Lift is 
the fenfe followed by the He- 
brew expolitors, and feems to 
be the beil. The latter words, 
in the Engllfti tranflation. And 
it JJpall come to pafsy that every 
one that findeth me Jhall Jlay me^ 
have alfo been rendered, / 
voijh that any ferfon that finds 
me may kill mc^ 

That there were fuch num- 
bers of men in the world at 
the time of Abel’s murder, 
that Cain might juftly appre- 
hend foine danger from them, 
will appear from the calcula- 
tions made nf the increafe of 
mankind before the flood, 

(S) Many ridiculous con- 
je 61 ures have been made as to 
this imaginary mark. Some 
fay, that Gtid ftigmatized Cain 
on the forehead with a letter, 
which was to ferve him as a 
pafTport, being taken either 
from the name of Abelf or the 
ineffable name of God, or 
from the word repentance \ that 
every one might perceive Cain 
had repented. Others fay this 
mark confided in three letters, 
which compofed the name of 


the falhath ; or elfe that it 
was the fign of the crofs. 
Others fiippofe, that Abel’s 
dog was given him as a con- 
ftant companion, either to 
warn people not to attack him, 
or to prevent his taking any 
^inrjT^ir road. Others fay, 
that hf^fece was covered with 
leprofy. Others, that the 
mark was n^ing but a wild 
arpert,with blowdy eyes, which 
rolled in a ho1^d< manner. 
Moll of the fathers imagined, 
that his body continually 
trembled. The Septuagint 
verfion favours this opinion ; 
for inftead of a fugitive and 
a vagabond^ they have tranf- 
latcd jtai lament* 

ing and trembling ; and the 
Hebrew words do indeed im- 
port a reftlcflnefs and uneafi- 
nefs of mind, with which Cain 
is fuppofed to have been af- 
flifled all his life. Some fay, 
that wherevc/ he flopped, the 
earth lliook and trembled 
round about him. Others 
pretend, that God infpired 
him with extraordinary cou- 
rage, and rendered him void 
of all fear. And another no- 
tion, as well founded as any of 
the former, is, that a horn 
grew out of hU forehead (3). 


(3) Vide Corn, a Lapide in Gen. iv, Sabian AnnaL tom. i. 
t’rocop. in Gcni ivi Ileidegg, Hilt, Patr, tom, i. 


a cityy 
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a cr!ty« and called it after the name of his fon, 
Enoch 

Where the land of Nod (which word fignlfies wander- 
ing) was fituate, is uncertain. Mofes places it, accord- 
ing t0|Our tranflation, on the eaft of Eden ; and it has 
been obferved, that Ptolemy mentions a city called 
Anuchtha in Sufiana, Khuzeftan, a country lying 
eaftward from Chaldsea: which fituatioA, and the near 
refetnblance . of the name Anuchtha to the original 
Hanokh^ (for tha is fuppofed to be only the Chaldee ter- 
> termination), induced the learned Huet to believe it to 
be the fame with that built by Cain. But it feems very 
improbable, that the city of Enoch, built before the 
flood, fliould either withlland the deluge, or retain its 
ancient name, after fo great an alteration of the face of 
things. Befides, Sufiana being a very fertile and plea- 
fan t country, it i‘>‘ 'not likely Cain fiiould he bani/lied 
thither, but ratlicr to fome barren and defoJate land, re- 
mote from place of his nativity, and feparated by 
mountains, or other natural obftruftions, from the com- 
merce^^^ his relations. For which reafon Grotius and 
Junius are of opinion, that the country into which Cain 
retired was the defarc of Arabia; but that lying on the 
weft, and not on the eaft of Eden, to remove fo for- 
midable an objection, it is faid, that the words which we 
tranflate on the eajl of Eden, fignify no more than he- 
fore^ or over-aguinjl Eden, as it is rendered in the 
Septuagint 

Jofephus fays, that the punifhment inflldled upon 
Cain was fo far from effedling any amendment in him, 
that lie grew worfe, and became a reprobate to all fenfc 
of goodnefs, indulging himfelf in all manner of pleafures, 
though he wronged his neighbours to procure them; 
that he amafled abundance of wealth by rapine and 
violence, encouraging his followers in liixury and robbery, 
and becoming their inftruftor in evil courfes ; that he 
firft corrupted that fimplicity wherein men had originally 
lived, by the invention of meafures and weights, chang- 
ing their innocence of life, which was happily ignorant 
of fuch things, and their integrity, into fraud and cun- 
tiing. The fame author alfo obferves, that Cain firft 
fet bounds to fields and pofleflions, and walled the city 
which he had built, obliging his dependents to live 

tGenef. iv, i 5 , 17, "Sec Welh’i Gcogi of the Old 

Teflamint. 
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ill a community % the better, it is probable, to fccure their 
ill-2ottcn wealth. 

o^n after the murder of Abel, his lofs was made up 
to his parents in another fon they had, whom Eve named 
Seth, that is, appointed ; becaufe he was appointed inftead 
of Abel, whom Cain flew, •. 

As the whole progeny of Adam, of whom we have any 
mention in Scripture, were the^defcendants of Cain and 
Seth, it may be proper to give the following genealogical 
table of the antediluvians. 



The 






General Hijlory to the flood. 

The facred hiftorlan, confining himfelf chiefly to the 
line of Seth, from whence Noah was defcended, has 
acquainted us with very few particulars relating to that 
of Cain ; nor can we thus form any conjeflures how long 
he or any of his dcfccntJents lived. All we know is, 
that J-iamech, the fifth in dcfcent from him, married 
two wives, Adah and Zillah y, the firft known inftance 
of polygamy ; that by thf former he had two fons, Jabal 
who was the firft that dwelt in tents, and fed cattle (T) j 
and Jubal, the inventor of mufic ; and by the other, a 
fon named Tubal-Cain, who found out the art of forging 
and working metals (U). Zillah likewife brought him a 
daughter named Naamah fuppofed * to have invented 
fpinning and weaving (X): and we are told that, on 
fome occafion or other, Lamech made a fpeech to his 
wives ", the explication of which has greatly puzzled the 
interpreters (YJ. 

However, 

y Genef. iv. 19. z R, Lipoman, in Catena, k Genebrard. in 
Ctiron. Vid. Vollium de Idolol. lib. i. cap* 17. > Genef. iv. 23, 24, 


(T)’This feems to be un- 
derflood, as R, Sol, Yarhi ex- 
plains the paflage, of feeding 
cattle in the deferr, and re- 
moving with their tents and 
herds Froni place to place, as 
they found pafture, which is 
the way of life of the Arabs, 
thence called Scenita : for o- 
thers, and in particular Abel, 
followed a pafloral life before 
Jabal. 

(U^ Jofephus commends 
Tubal-Cain (whom he calls 
Thobel) for his great flrcngth 
and Ikill in war ; to the ,per- 
fetling of which art he pro- 
bably contributed by the in- 
vention of arms. 

(X) Some imagine Naamah 
to nave been the wife of Noah, 
others of Ham ; and that ftie 
being favcd from the dcflruc- 
tionof the deluge was thcre- 
fofc mentioned by Mofes. Her 
name fignifies delightful or 
beautiful \ and her perfon is 


faid to have been fo charming, 
that Aza and Azael, two an- 
gels, fell in love with her, and 
begat on her dxmons called 
Gedim. 

Jofephus makes the whole 
number of Lamech’s ilfue, by* 
his two wives, to be feventy- 
feven. 

(Y) His words, according 
to our tranflation, are : 
“ Hear my voice, ye wives of 
Lamech ; hearken unto my 
fpeech .* for I have flain a man 
to my wounding, and a young 
man to my hurt: ifCainfliall 
be avenged fevenfold, truly 
Lamech feventy and feven- 
fold.” Almofltp the famepur- 
pofearethe Septuagint, Vul- 
gate, and Syriac verfions. It 
is thought Lamech fpoke them 
□n occafion of fome terror or 
apprehenfion his family was 
in, left Abel's murder fhould 
be avenged on them ; which 
fear he (hews to be ground- 
lefi* 
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A. M. Howcvcfy we are afTured by the hiflorians, and it h 
Ante Clir probable, that the pofterity of Cain was enormoufly 

3769/"^ wicked, exceeding their father, if poflible, in all manner 
of villainies ; every fucceeding generation growing worfe 
than the former, and becoming wholly addifted to rapine 
and brutiih lulls. This reprobate race is generafy fup- 
pofed to be meant by Mofes under the defignation of men^ 
and the daughters of men, as tfre other family of Seth is 
by that of the fons of God*. 

Enos born. Seth had this year a fon named Enos; about which 
time it is thought his defeendents, who were as eminent 
for piety and virtue, as thofe of Cain were for the re- 
verfe, received the appellation v^e have juft mentioned ; 
for it is conceived that thofe words, which in our tranlla- 
tion are rendered, “ Then began men to call upon the- 
name of the Lord,” properly fignify, Then men began 
to be called by or after the name of ^ the Lord,” that is^ 
the fons of God. Bir fome take the words, according to 
the former verfion, to mean, then the public worflhp of 
God was firlt fet up ; and proper ceremonies, and ftated 
times, were appointed for that fcrvicc ^ ; and others, piir- 
ticularly the Jews, fuppofe they intimate, that idolatry,, 
or the deifying of men, had its rife about this time, 
cither adhering to the latter verfion, or tranflating thc' 
palTuge thus : “ Then men prophaned in calling upon 
the name of the Lord'^ 

Of 

a Vide Heidegg. iibi fupra, p. 136. t Perrer. Drufius, Mer- 

cerus, &c. Vide Simfon Chron. coll. 56. >• Vide Sclden. l>e 

Diis Syris, Proleg, cap, iii» 

lefs, becaufe he had done no- God began then to be ne- 
thing to deferve any ill treat- glefted. 
jnent. This interpretation Some^of the Jews (particu- 
feemS the moft reafonable, but larly Malmonit^s) have gone 
cannot be depended on ; the fo far as to charge Enos him- 
fpecch being introduced by felf with being the author of 
Mofes very abruptly, and idolatry, and inventing images, 
without any connection with by whofe mediation men 
what precedes or follows it, might addrefs themfelves to 
(Z) The interpretation of God (4). 

Onkelos is, Then men left But the introdudllon of the 
off calling upon the name of idolatrous worftiip of the hea- 
the Lord as if the worlhip of venly bodies and angels is, by 

(4) Vide HotUnger^ Sraegma Orient. Hehlegg. ubi 

fijpr. pt i^S. 


thc 
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Of the three-next defcendents of Seth, Cainan, Maha*- 
laleel, and Jared, and of Methufelah and Lamech, tJie 
grandfather and father of Noah, Mofes has recorded no 
more than their feveral ages. The oriental authors com- 
men^them, as they do Seth and Enos, for their piety, 
and the falutary injunctions they left behind them, for- 
bidding their children al3f intercourfe with the race of 
curfed Cain 

Enoch, the fon of Jared, and father of Methufelah, 
was a perfon of moft extraordinary piety, “Walking with 
God,” as the Scripture cxprefTes it, for at leaft the laft 
three hundred years of his life: as a reward for which 
exemplary behaviour in fo corrupt an age, he was taken 
up by God into heaven, without tailing death ® (A). 

That 

A Vide Eutych. p. ao, kc» E|macln. ® Genef, v. 2z..& 24. 


the Sahlans, the profeflbrs of 
it, referred to Seth himfelt. 
They give him alfo a fon call- 
ed Sabi,' from whom the fedt 
feems to have taken its name, 
iinlcfs it be rather derived 
from Saba, or the hoft of 
heaven, the objedls of their 
worlhip. They call the book, 
which contains the funda- 
mentals of their religion and 
morality, the Book of Seth ; 
and reckon the patriarch E- 
noch alfo among the propaga- 
tors of Sabiifm. 

(A) Mofes exprefles It thus: 
“ And Enoch walked with 
God, and he was not : for 
God took him, Which paf- 
fage the writer of the Epiftle 
to the Hebrews paraphrafes in 
this manner: “By faith E- 
noch was tranflated, that he 
Ihould not fee death, and was 
not found, becaufe God had 
tranflated him ; for before this 
tranflation he had this tefti- 
mony, that he pleafcd God,” 
By which words it feems plain, 
that Enoch did not die, but 
fuffeted only fuch a change as 


was neceflary to fit him for 
the place whither he was go- 
ing. Yet feveral of the Jews 
believe he adlually died. 

The Greek Chriftians fup- 
pofe Enoch to be the fame 
wdth the firfl Egyptian Hermes, 
who dwelt at Sais ; that he 
firll difeourfed onfuperior fub- 
flances, and foretold ,the de- 
luge ; and that he built the 
pyramids, engraving thereon 
the figures of artificial inflru- 
ments, and the elements of 
the feicnces ; fearing left the 
memory of them fliould perlfli 
in that general deftrLuStion. 
Eupolemus alfo attributes the 
invention of aftronomy to E- 
noch, and fays he was the fame 
with Atlas, to whom the 
Greeks aferibethe fame thin^. 
Origen mentions a book attri- 
buted to Enoch, different from 
his prophecy, containing fe- 
crets concerning the names of 
the parts of heaven, and of ajl' 
the ftars and Conftellations, 
which is faid to be extant a- 
mong the Efhiopinns, in their 
tbnguc. The learned Mi*, du 
z Feirefc 
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Thxt Enoch was a prophet, and that fome prophecy of 
his was prefcrvcd, either in writing, or by tradition, even’ 
to our Saviour*s time, appears from the pafl'agc quoted 
thence by St. Jude ^ However, the piece under the 
title of The Scripture or Prophet^y of Enoch, of which 
we have fome fragments extant (B), is allowed- lI. be 
a manifeft forgery ^ though fe^^eral of the fathers had 
a better opinion of it than it deferves. Many pafTages 
are quoted thence in that very ancient writing, the 
Teftament of the Twelve Patriarchs ■, and it is alfo cited 
by Clemens Alexandrinus. St. Auflin makes mention of 
the Scripture of Enoch, but denies it to be genuine. Ami 
when Celfus objedleJ its authority to Origen, he replied^ 
that the books attributed to Enoch were not looked upon 
by the church as divine writings. That there was a 
book under the name of Enoch, in the hands of the: 
Jews, appeal's from its being referred to in their ancient 
book Zohar. 

Adam, having feen a numerous pofterity iflue from 
his own loins (C), after a life of nine hundred and 
thirty years, paid that natural debt to which he had, by 
his difob^dience, fubje£l:ed himfelf and them. T hat he 
repented of his fin, and made his peace with God, is 
very reafonable to believe, notwithftanding the uncha- 
ritable opinions of fome to the contrary (D). 

Where he was buried cannot be collefted from Scrip- 
ture. St. JeromSfeems to approve of the opinion of 
thofe who imagine he was buried at Hebron (E), in the 

cave 

f Jude V. 14, 15. e Hieron. in Matth. xxvii. 


Pelrefc ufed his utmoft endea- 
vours to get it from thence, 
but to no purpofe, 

(B) Thefe fragments were 
firft publiflied by Jofeph Sca- 
liger, in his notes on the 
Greek Chronicon ofEufebius; 
and afterwards more correfily, 
bv J. Goar, in his edition of 
the Chronograph/ of George 
S/n cellos, 

(C) Belides AdamS three 
fens named by Mofes, and the 
fuppofed tfvin fillers of Cain 
and Abel, we are told he had 
two daughters, one named 
Afuam, or Saue, who married 


Cain, and the other Azura, 
who was the wife of Seth. ' 

(D) A certain heretical feift, 
named Tatianites, affirmed, he 
was damned. 

(E) This is offered to be 

proved by this paffage of Scrip- 
ture, according to the Vulgate 
trandation, “ Nomen Hebron 
ante vocabatur Cariath-arbe : 
Adam maximus ibi inter Ena- 
cem ficus But the name 

Adam is unwarrantably in- 
ferted in the text; the He- 
brew plainly fignifying (as the 
ocher verfions render it), chat 
Hebron was formerly called 

Kerjath 
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cave of Machpelab, or the double cave, which Abra- A.M. 

ham, many ages after, bought for a burying-place for 930 

bimfelf and family. The oriental Chriftians fay, that 
when Adam faw death approaching, he called Seth, Enos, 

Cainan, and Mahalaleel, to him \ and ordered them to 
Uialf^cn his^body with myrrh, frankincenfe, and caflia, 
und depofit it in a certaij;i cave on the top of a mountain, 
which he had chofen for the repofitory of his remainsj 
thence named the cave of Al-Konuz (F). The primitive 
fathers generally believe that he died in the place where 
Jerufalem was afterwards built i and that he was interred 
on Mount Calvary, in the very fpot whereon Chriil was 
crucified (G), which opinion opened a large field for 
rhetorical flourifhes and alLufions. 

The* 


Xerjath-Arba, or the city of 
Arba, who had been a gi*eat 
man among the Anakims, 
There is, however, another 
jorigin of that ancient name of 
Hebron given by fome writers, 
who, raking the word Arba, 
which alfo fignifies foui\ in 
that fenfe, and not for a 
proper name, fay, that city 
was fo called becaufe four cou- 
ple were there buried, viz. A- 
dam and Eve, Abraham and 
Sarah, Ifaac and Rebecca, and 
Jacob and Leah (5), 

(F) From the Arabic kana^ 
to lay up prin^atcly^ as 
treafure, &c. Some Jews fay, 
that this precaution was order- 
ed by Adam to be taken, left 
his pofterity fliould make his 
lelics anobje<2of idolatry- 
The eaftern Chriftians add 
that he farther directed his fa- 
mily, that, when they were 
obliged to leave the neighbour- 
hood of Paradife, they (hould 
take his body with them, and 
place it in the midft of the 
earth : beckufe thence fliould 
come his falvatioa, and that of 


all his pofterity, Which-order, 
it is faid, was repeated by La- 
mech tohis fon Noah, with this 
addition, thathefhould take with 
the body, gold, frankincenfe, 
and myrrh, as offerings, and 
appoint one of his fon 5 to at- 
tend the corpfii to and at the 
new fepulchre, who was to be 
a religious perfon, and un- 
married ; was to ftied no blood, 
jior offer any facrifices but 
bread and wine only ; vvas to 
he clothed in fkins, and 
fliould neither cut his h.iir nor 
pare his nails, and was to be 
called the Prieft of God ; 
meaning thereby Mekhlze- 
dek. And this Noah and 
Melchizedek are faid to have 
performed. 

>(G) This opinion may he 
reconciled with the preceding, 
if we fuppofe the body was re- 
moved to Golgotha after the 
flood, in purfuance of the 
above mciitioned orders. Ja- 
cobus Edefl’enus (ays^ . 
Noah carried the bones of A- 
dam with him into the ^rk ; 
and, when he came out of it, 


( jJ VidcR, Elicrer Perkc, cap, zo. Hcidegg. ubi fupra, p. io5. 

D 3 he 
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The timp of the death of Eve, the mother of all living 
(H), is not intimated in .Scripture; but there are fome 
who venture to tell us, that flie outlived her hufband ten 
years. 

After the death of Adam, as the eaftern writers fay, 
Seth, with his family, feparated themfelves from thi* oro- 
fligate race of Cain, and lemoved to the mountain where 
Adam was buried, which they diofe for their habitation^ 
Cain and his family remaining below, in the valley where 
Abel was flain. But how this near neighbourhood is con- 
fiftent with Scrij^ture, which plainly intimates Cain’s 
banifhment into a country at fome confiderable diftance 
from the refidence of Adam, and his poflerity by Seth, 
we cannot conceive ; unlefs it fhould be fuppofed, that 
Cain, or his defeendents, left their own fettlements to 
difpofTefs Seth and his offspring; or elfe, that the pof- 
terity of both were, by this time, fo greatly increafed, 
that, after gradually extending tlfeir borders on both (ides, 
they at length met, and ftreightened each other. How- 
ever this be, the eaftern tradition is, that the progeny 
of Seth lived in the faid mountain in great fandlity and 
purity of manners. Their conftant enyDloymenf was; 
praifing God, from which they had few or no avocations; 
for their only food was the fruit of the trees which grew 
on the mountains; fo that they had no occafion to un- 
dergo any fervile labours, nor the trouble of fowlng or 
getting in harveft : they were utter (Irangers to envy, 
injuftice, or deceit. Their only oath was by the blood of 
Abel ; and they every day went up to the top of the 
mountain to worfhip God, and to vifit the body of Adam, 
Ti5 the means of procuring the divine bleffing^. 

What time they had to fpare, in thefe happy clrcum- 
ftances, they feem to have employed in cultivating their 
minds, and in fublime fpeculations ; while the children 
M Cain, feeking no farther than prefent convenience and 
pleafure, w^ere taken up with improving agriculture, and 
inventing mechanical arts and mufical inftruments. For 
it is faid, that the offspring of Seth, by contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies, laid the foundations of the fcience of 

^ Eutych. p. 10, Elmacin. p. 6, 

hfc divided them among his (H) From whence fhe had 
fons, giving the Ikull to Shem, her name, which is properly 
^q, cpniing into Judsea, re- wrirten Havvwah, and derived 
pofited it in the fcpulchre of from the root /ja^a, to 
qn Mount Calvary, 

. aflronomy ; 
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aftronomy ; and, left their indentions ftiould be forgotten a. M. 
or loft, before they were publicly known, underftand- 9-10. 
ing, from a prediflion of Adam, that there would be a 
general deftruftion of all things, once by the rage of fire, 
and once by the violence and multitude of waters, they puiarsof 
pillajs, one of brick and the other of ftone, and Seth. 
engraved their inventions on each, that, if the pillar of 
brick happened to be overthrown by the flood, th^t of 
ftone might remain ; which Jofephus ^ tells us, was to be 
feen in his time, in the land of Siriad (I). 

How long the defeendentsx^f Seth continued thus reli- ^hedefec- 
gious, and imitators of their father’s virtue, is uncertain. 

i Jofeph, Ant. lib. i. cap. z.. 


(I) Where this land of Si- 
riad was is a great difpute. 
The name is varioufly wri^fen 
in the manuferipts, xara yi/ 
and ; by 

others and by Eulla- 

ihius ; which laft feems 

^he m«re corredt.. Some place 
it in Syria ; others, with a 
little more probability, have 
taken it to be the fame with 
Seirath mentioned in Scripture, 
and fuppofe the pcjilim^ which 
the Englifli tranflatioii renders 
quarries^ near Gilgal, in the 
tribe of EphraHii, were the 
ruins of Seth’s ftone pillar. 
Yet others underftand thofe 
pcjilim^ or the fadp- 

rurej^ as the Septuagint tranf- 
hre the word, to have been 
certain idols lately fet up there 
by Eglon. 

But the more certain opinion 
is, that the Siriadic land was 
in Egypt : for we are told, 
that Manetho extracted his 
biftory from certain pillars 
there, whereon inferiptions had 
been made by Thoth, or the 
itrft Mercury, in the facred 
letters and diale£t; but were, 
^fter the flood, tranflated from 
the facred dialed! into the 
Creek tongue, but wiitten in 


the facred letters, and laid up 
in books by the fecond Mer- 
cury, in the facred recefles of 
the Egyptian temples. Thefc 
pillars were in fub terraneous 
caverns near Thebes, and be- 
yond the Nile, not far from 
the founding ftatue of Mein- 
non, in a place called Syrin- 
ges, which are deferibed to 
be certain winding apartments 
under ground, and which (as 
it is fald) thofe who were Ikill- 
ed in ancient rites, forefeeing 
the coming of the deluge, 
and fearing left the memory of 
their ceremonies Ihould be ob- 
literated, built and contrived 
in vaults dug with vaft labour 
In feveral places; cutting on 
the walls many forts ot birds 
and beafts, and iniuimeniblc 
kinds of animals, which they 
called hieroglyphic letters. 
That Seth was not a name un- 
known to the Egyptians, ap- 
pears from Plutarch, who tells 
us, that they conftantly called 
Typhon, which was a Greek 
name, Seth ; aiul hence, it 
is probable, 'Jofephus was fed 
into the miltake of aferibing 
thefe pillars to the fous of 
A data. 


Mofes 
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A. M. MoCcsfays, “‘That when men began to multiply on the 
93^ face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, 
Anu C ir. daughters of men, that they were 

- fair ; and they took them wives of all which they chofe 

By which expreflion it appears, that the beginning of their 
corruption was, their marrying into the wicked faR^Fl^ of 
Cain 5 by whom their manner^^ were foon debauched* 
and, at length, degenerated fo far, that “ the wickednefs 
of man was very great in the earth, and every imagination 
qf the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” 
Jofephus writes, that the family of Seth perfevered in the 
true worfhip of God, and in the puifuit of virtue, for fe- 
ven generations ; after which, in procefs of time, they 
neglected both, fhewing twice as much eageinefs after 
wickednefs, as they had formerly fiiewn zeal for virtue ; 
by which means, they drew down on themfelvcs the in- 
dignation of God. s 

ihe oriental waiters place the beginning of this defec- 
tion fomewhat fooner, in the days of Jared, and in his 
fortieth year when they fay, one hundred of the fons of 
Seth, hearing the noife of the mufc, and riotous .mirth 
of the Cainites, agreed to go down to them from the holy 
mountain •, and, on their arrival among them, were fo 
captivated with the beauty of the women, who were 
naked, that they immediately defiled themfelves witl^ 
them. Thus the fons of men pcrilfied, by whoring with 
the daughters of Cain ; for when they ofered to return 
again to their former abode, the Hones of the mountain 
became like fire, and permitted them to pafs no farther. 
The lubricity of the Cainites is deferibed in very Hrong 
terms : the men neighed after the women like horfes, and 
the women in the fame manner after the men, committing 
whoredom, and all manner of filthinefs, promifeuoufly 
^ with one another in public ; the old women being, if pof- 
fible, more brutifh and lewd than the young. The fa^ 
thers lay with their daughters ; and the young men with 
their mothers ; fo that the children could not diftinguifli 
their parents, nor the parents know their children, 

Cpinion of The appellation of the fons of God, given by Mofes to 
thofs who the children of Seth, led Jofephus, Philo Judreus, and 
J fathers, into a ftrange interpretation of this 

%emfj!!ua i as if the angels, who are alfo called in Scripture 

with wo~ the fons of God, were allerted to have had communica- 

mn, . ^on with women, and to have begotten on them the in^ 


^ Gencf. vi. i,». 
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folent and impious race we lhall mention immediately. 
This fuppofition, we think, needs no refutation, being 
utterly repugnant to the notions we have of the nature of 
thofe fpiritual beings, who are neither married, nor given 
in marriage * ; though it be hard to accufe, as fome have 
thofe who have fallen into this miltake, of he- 
refy and blafphemy. O^ers, indeed, and particularly, 
feveral of the Jewifh writers, by the fons of God, undcr- 
ftand the fallen angels, who, feeing the daughters of Cain 
walking in the nakedncfs of their flefh, and painting 
their eyes like whores, wandered after them, and took 
wives from among them 

It may not be amifs to mention another opinion, more 
reafonable than the laft, which is embraced by the Jewifh 
interpreters ° j they fuppofe, that, by the fons of God, in 
this place, are meant the princes, great men, and magif- 
trates of thofe times, wh;^, inftead of ufing their autho- 
rity to punifh and difcountenance vice, were themfelves 
the gieateft examples and promoters of lewdnefs and de- 
bauchery ; taking the daughters of men, of the inferior 
a|id meaneft fort of people, and debauching them by 
^Torce (K) 

The example of thefe fons of Seth, who, tempted by 
the allurements of the daughters of Cain, firft left their 
feat of innocence, was afterwards followed by others, 
who from time to time defeended in great numbers from 
the holy mountain, and took wives, in like manner, 
of that profligate and abandoned race From thefe un- 
happy marriages iffued a generation, which feemstohave 
been no Icfs extraordinary for their great ftature and 
ftrength, than for their monftrous impiety and injuftice. 
“ There were in thofe days giants (L) in the earth 

who 

1 Matth. xxii. 30. Luke xx. 35. Philaftrius BrixienHs 

adv. Hxr. cap. 1 oS. Chryfott. Homil. xxii. in Genef. cap. y. n R, 
Elicz.er, cap. xxiii, ° Targumim Onkelos & Ben. Uzziel. R. 
Sol. Yarhij Aben'Ezra, &c. p EuCycti. p. 27. s Genef. vi, 4, 


(K) To fupport this inter- 
pretation, they tell us, that 
the verb, which is generally 
rendered to take^ figniiies alfo 
to ravijh, or take hy violence, 

(L) The Hebrew word is 
pef hilim^ from naphal^ to fall. 

Some take thefe nephilim to 
have been men of ordinary 


flature, fo called on account 
only of their enormous im- 
piety, rapacioufnefs, and in- 
folence ; which was the opi- 
nion of Jofephus. But others, 
with greater reafon, believe, 
they were alfo of extraordinary 
feature and ftrength : the word 
nephiUii) being ufed elfewhere 
in 
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who being, moll probably of Cain’s ra-ce, both by father 
and mother, and born before the conjun^ion of the two 
families (M), made ufe of their fuperior power to fpoil 
and tyrannife over the weaker. And the fame courfe of 
life was followed by the mongrel offspring, who lignaliz- 
ed themfelves alfo by robberies and oppreflions, 
came mighty men,’* in other words, men of renown'. 

Jvlankitid running thus headlong into all manner of 
vice, and the poflerity of tSeth, who had, for fome ages, 
retained their integrity, becoming at length, by their im- 
prudent alliance with the race of Cain, infe^ifed with the 
fame contagion of profanenefs and immorality, fo that all 
fort of wicicednefs began to overfpread the earth ; not- 
withflanuing the frequent admonitions they probably re- 
ceived by perfons from time to time fent by God \ the di- 
vine vengeance might with jullice have been immediately 
executed on fo perverfe a generation ; but God, out jof 
his great mercy, was pleafed to grant them a convenient 
time for repentance, no lets than one hundred and twenty 
years j during which ^ace, but no longer, he declared 
nis Spirit Ihould “ ftrive with man or endeavour to 
awaken and reclaim them from their wicked courfe ot 
life ,N). 

> G;n«r. vi. 4« ■ Ibid. ver. 3. 


hi Scripture to denote men 
above the cximmon lize. Not 
but that it may alfo fjgnify 
thole that fall away, apoflates. 

(M) This the words of Mo- 
fea leem to imply ; “ There 
were giantfi (fays he) in the 
ea*'tb in thofe days ; and alfo 
after that, when the fnns of 
God came in unto tire daugh- 
ters of men, and they bare 
children to them, Ac.*' So 
that there appear to have been 
two diftindl races ot nephilim ; 
OTIC of which arofe pretty early 
in the world, bcitg of the^pol- 
tcrlty of Cain ; and another, 
which began fome ages after, 
being the ilTae of the fons of 
Seth by the daughters of Cain: 
and both of them probably con- 
tinued to the flood. 


(N) This pafTage of Scrip- 
ture is varioufly interpreted : 
the EnglHli tranflation feems 
to give the true fenfe of the 
Hebrew ; but the Septu^gint, 
Vulgate, and Syriac verhons, 
render the word (which we 
tranflate Jlrin>e ^\jith) continue.^ 
or d^'cU in ; fuppoling the 
meanin^f to be, either" that 
God's fpirit of admonition, or 
forbearance, would not always 
wait on man ; or elfe, that the 
fpirit, or breath of life, Ihould 
not always continue in him ; 
that is, no longer than the 
fpaceofone hundred and twen- 
ty years, after which, if he 
continued impenitent, hefhould 
be deHroyed. And this is the 
fenfe of Onkelgs. 


Amidft 
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Amidft this general corruption, one man, however, 
was found to be juft and perfe£t in his generation, walk- 
ing with God'. This extraordinary perfon was Noah (O), 
the fon of Lamech, who, not thinking it fufficient to be 
righteous himfeJf, unlefs he did his utmoft to turn others 
JikeWiifc^to righteoufnefs by admonition, as welh as exam- 
ple, became a preacher “ to the abandoned race among 
which he lived, employing both his counfel and authority 
to bring them to a reformation of their manners, and to 
reftore the true religion among them (P). But all he could 
do, was to no purpofe, for they continued incorrigibly 
obftinate i fo that, at length, (as Jofephiis ^ tells us), 
finding himfelf and family in. imminent danger of fome 
violence in return for his good will, he departed from 
among them, with his wife and children. 

On his departure, it is probable, they fell into greater 
diforders than before ; havjng now none to controul, or 
even to trouble them with unwelcome advice. Mofes af- 
fures us, that the wickednefs of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was continually evil and that ‘‘ the earth was cor- 
^,'crpf5ri’d filled with violence, all flelh ( Q^) having cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth.*’ Thefc words leave no 
room to enquire into the particular crimes of the antedi- 
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« Genef. vi. 9. u 2 Pet. ii. 5. x Antiq. lib. i, cap. 3, 


(O) Lamech gave his fon 
this name, which fignlfies 
comfort: for “ this lame,” 
fayo he, “ fliall comfort us 
concerning our work, and toil 
of our hands, becaufe of the 
ground which the Lord hath 
curfed.” Which words not 
expreffing the means by which 
Noah was thus to comfort his 
friends, fome writers have 
thence inferred, that he in- 
ventedthe tools andinllruments 
of hufbandry. 

(P) The eaftern Chriftiana 
fay, that when God ordered 
Noah to build the ark, he 
alfo direfled him to make an 
inftrument of wood, fuch as 
they make ufe of in the Eaft, 


at this day, inftead of bells, to 
call the people to church, and 
named, in Arabic, nakus^ which 
he was to ftrike three times 
every day, not only to call to- 
ether the workmen that were 
uilding the ark, but to give 
him an opportunity of daily 
admonilhing his people of the 
impending danger of^the de- 
luge. 

( Q^) The oriental writers 
agree in making this defeftion 
fo univerfal, that at laft, they 
fay there was none left in the 
holy mountain of all Seth’s 
race, except only Noah and 
his wife, and his three fons 
and their wives (6), 


(6) Eutych. p. 35. 


luvian 
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luvian world, which feems to have been over-run with a 
complication of all manner of debauchery and wickednefs, 
and above all with violence and injuftice towards one 
another. The eaftern authors affirm that the children of 
Seth were feduced to idolatry by the Cainites^. 

Things being in this ftate, God, as the facred 
pathetically exprefles it, “ repented that he had made 
mail on earth, and it grieved him at his heart/' And 
the time of forbearance being elapfed, he pafled the fen- 
tcnce of their utter deftruftion by a flood of waters ; a fen- 
tenee which likewife included the bcafts of the cai tii, and 
every creeping thing, and of the fowls nf the air. But 
“ Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord,'^ who had 
before acquainted him with his defigii of bringing a de- 
luge on the earth ; and direfted him to make an ark, or 
veflel, of a certain form and fize, capable of containing 
not only himfelf and family, Ivit fuch numbers of animals 
of all forts, as would be fufficient to preferve the feveral 
fpecies, and again replenifli the earth, together with all 
neceflary provifions for them. All thefe injunflions 
Noah performed ; and, by God's peculiar favour and pro- 
vidence, he and thofe that were with him, furviveef tKtii 
tremendous calamity. This event, the moft extraordi- 
nary that is recorded in hiftory, muft be the fubje6f of a 
future difeourfe, after we (hall have taken a view of what 
the profane writers offer us towards the hiftory of this 
period. 


SECT. VI. 

The Profane Hiftory before the Flood. 

DESIDES the particulars in the preceding feclion, 
^ taken from the writings of Mofes, we have fome far- 
ther accounts relating to this period, tranfmitted to us by 
ancient authors ^ particularly thofe who have recorded the 
Pheenician, Babylonian';, and Egyptian antiquities. 

Sanchoniatho, who wrote the Phcenician antiquities, 
began his hiftory from the origin of the world and of man- 
kind ; but his work being apparently written with a de- 
fign to apologize for idolatry, inftead of deducing the 
hiftory from Adam in the line of Seth, the worftiippcrs 
of the true God, he has, according to the moft probable 

Y Vid. Eutyeb. Annal p. 31. 

hypotheGsj 
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hypothefis (R)f given us that" of the idolatrous line oF 
Cain ; that the religion patronized by this authofi or 
thofe he tranfcribed, might appear to be introduced by 
the elder branch, a circumftance which they might think 
gave it no fmall luftre and reputation. In this author we 
find nnt the leaft mention of the deluge ; an omiflion fo 
extraordinary, confidering the great antiquity of this re- 
cord, and the country where it was written, that it has 
been adduced as a ftrong prefumption againft the. credibi- 
lity of a general deluge. 

Sanchoniatho, having delivered his cofmogony, or ge- 
neration of the other parts of the world, begins his hiflory 
of mankind with the produftion of the firft pair of mor- 
tals, whom Philo, his tranflator, calls Protogonus and 
-^on, the latter of whom found out the food which is 
gathered from trees. 

Their iil'ue were called (^enus. and Genea, and dwelt in 
Phcenicia ; but when great droughts came, they ftretched 
forth their hands to heaven towards the fun (S), for him 
they thought the only god and lord of heaven, calling 
him Beelfamen, which in Phoenician is hrd of heaven^ and 
ilTGfeek Zeuu 

From Genus, the fon of Protogonus and -^on, other 
mortal ilTue was produced, whofe names were Phos, 
Phur, and Phlox, that is. Light, Fire, and Flame. 
Thcfe found out the way of generating fire by rubbing 
pieces of wood againft each other, and taught men the 
ufe thereof. They begat fons of vaft bulk and height, 
whofe names were given to the mountains on which they 
feizcd : fo from them were named mount Caflius and Li- 
banus, Antilibanus and Brathys. 

Of thefe laft were begotten Memrumus, and Hypfura- 
nius, fo named by their mothers, the women of thofe 
times, who lived in the moft brutal ftate of proftitution. 
Hypfuranius inhabited Tyre, where he invented the art 
of making huts with reeds and rufties, and the papyrus. 
He fell at variance with his brother Ufous, who firft in- 
vented a covering for his body made of the fkins of wild 
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(R) Viz, that of bifliop 
Cumberland. 

(S) This feems to have been 
thefirftintroduiftion of idolatry, 
which began with the worililp 
of the fun ; feveral of Cain's 
defcendenis added other me- 
thods of idolatrous worihip, 


dlftiniftly fet down by this au- 
thor. They proceeded to deify 
the feveral parts of nature, and 
men after their death, and even 
to confecrate plants, which the 
fiift men judged to be gods, 
and worihipped, as beings that 
fufiaiued their lives. 


beaftst 
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' bcalb. Kc made a raft of boughs, and was fobold as to 

vtnture upon it into the fea. He alfo confecrated two 
rude ftones, or pillars, to fire and wind, and he wor- 
fliippcd them, and poured ouf to them the blood of fuch 
wild beafts as had been caught in hunting. But in procefs 
bf time, (tumps of wood, and pillars were alfo co»fecra/^^ 
ed to them, and they were .worlr^pped as deities. 

Gifteration Many years after this generation, came Agreus and 
Halieus f T), the inventors of the arts of hunting and fifli- 
ing, from whom huntfmen and fiflicrmen are named. 

Qfneratkn They begat two brothers, the inventors of iron and of 
the forging thereof; one of thefe called Cbryfor (U), the 
fame with Hephsedus, or Vulcan, exertifed himfelf in 
words, and charms, and divinations ; he found out the 
hook, bait, and fifliing-line, built light boats, and was the 
fir(t of all men that failed : wherei ore he alfo was wor- 
fhipped after his death for a fod, and they called him 
Zeus MichiuvS, or Jupiter the Engineer ; and fome fay his 
brothers invented the art of making walls of brick. 

Cfn^ation From this generation proceeded two brothers, one of 
Vm. them called Technites, urthe Artid ; the other, Geinua 
Autochthon, the Home-born Man, uf the Earth. Thel^ 
found out the art to mingle dubble (X), or fmall twigs, 
with the clay of which they made biicks and tiling. 

Cffttration One of their pofterity was called Agrus (fieid)^ and 
the other Agrouerus, or Agrotes (Y) {hujbmdman)^ who 

had 


(T) Thefe names are Greelt, 
and therefore tranflated by- 
Philo from eadern names of 
like import. All that can be 
underdood of this age is, that 
the arts or employments here 
mentioned were then much 
improved : for Ufous waa a 
huntfman before. 

(U) Bochart’s origination of 
this name from Chores-ur, 
which he renders 

an artijicer hy Jire^ is not im- 
mbable. Yet 'biihop Cum- 
erlftnd rather derives it from' 
a dmple root char as ^ to heftir 
or^sfelf migoroujly^ to cut ^ fire, 
fiXMn W hence beaten or 

cat goldi^ is allowed to come, 
and why not Cbryfor? fince 


differs only in termination ; 
and compofitions mud not be 
admitted in eadern words with- 
out necelTity, 

(X) Technites feems to be 
a trandation of the eadern 
name Malacfn^ from malaca^ 
^ovkmanfhip^ art. The other, 
Geinus, fignifying earthy^ has 
fome affinity with Epher and - 
Ephrow, Canaanitidi names, 
probably ufed by Sancho- 
niatho. 

(Y) This generation is re- 
markable, becaufe co the men 
thereof the fird datue^ or idol 
to be wordiipped. and the fidt 
temple we read of, wai ereided 
in Pfioeilicla ; a fmall temple, 
or rather cabemaclc ; it was 

like 
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had a ftatue much worfhlpped, and a temple carried 
about by one or more yoke of oxon in Phoenicia ; and 
among thofe of Byblus he is eminently called the greateft 
of the gods. Thefe firft made court-yards about men's 
houfes, fences, and caves or cellars. Hufbandmen, and 
fuch as ufVj dogs in hunting, derive their origin from 
thefe ; and they are alfo called Aletae and Titans. 

Of thefe were begotteh Amynus and Magus (Z), who 
taught men to conftitute villages, and feed flocks. 

In this age there was one £liun, which imports in 
Greek, Hypfijlui (the moji high ) ; and his wife was 
named Beruth, who dwelt about Byblus j and by him was 
begotten one Epigeus, or Autochthon, whom they after- 
wards called Uranus, (heaven). He gave his name 
to that element which is over us, and by reafon of its ex- 
cellent beauty, is called heaven ; and he had a After of 
the fame parents called Ge (the earth), and by reafon of 
her beauty, the earth from her took its denomination. 

Hypfiftusjthe father of thefe, being fiain by wild beafts, 
was confccrated, and his children oiTcred fa orifices and 
libations to him. But Uranus taking the kingdom of 
hk n^-iitiler, married his filler Ce, and had by her four 
fonsj Hus, who is called Chronus (or Saturn) •, Betylus ; 
Dagon, who is,Slton, or the god of corn ; and Atlas ; but 
by other wives Uranus had much ifliie. 

The Babylonian antiquities were collefted by Berofus, 
a Chaldean by birth, who lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great But of that work we have now remaining 
only fome few fragments, the fubftance of which, fo far 
as comes within the prefent period, w’e here fubjoin. 


* Alex. Polyhift. apud Syncell. p. 28. 


like that of Moloch and his 
ftar Chiun, or Remphan, and 
drawn by oxen ; in the fame 
manner as the ark, or epitome 
of God's tabernacle, was fent 
home by the Philiftines, fuc- 
ceflbrs to the old Phoenicians 
in their religion and country. 
The names ot thefe men 
import gods of hujhandry^ as 
Pan, Pales, and Sylvanus, 
among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Bifhop Cumberland 
gueffes, that in Sanchoniatho, 


the perfoii whom Philo ex- 
prefles by Agrus, might be 
called Siddim, or Sadid, a 
name whereby one of Chro- 
nus's fons is afterwards called ; 
either of which will anfwet^ 
the Greek. , 

(Z) Amynus leems to im- 
port in this place a defender 
from enchantment, and Magus a 
forcerer\ though both words 
are capable of a more favour- 
able interptetadotti 

After 
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After a defeription of Babylonia, he writeSi that in the 
firll year there appeared out of the Red Sea, at a place 
near the confines of that country, a certain irrational 
animal (A) whofe name was Oannes. His body was like 
that of a fifh, but beneath his fifh’s head another grew ; 
he had alfo feet like a man, which proceeded from the / 
fifti’s tail, and a human voice, according to the pKlure"S 5 i^ 
him which was preferved to ithe time of our author. 
This animal converfed with men in the day, without eat- 
ing any thing; he communicated the knowlege of letters, 
arts, and fcienccs ; he taught men to dwell together in 
cities; to ere£t temples; to introduce laws; and in- 
ftrufted them in geometry ; he llkewife ftiewed them 
how to gather feeds and fruits; and, in fhort, imparted 
to mankind whatever was neceffary and convenient for a 
civilized life. When the fun fet, this animal retired into 
the fea again, and flayed there in the night, being of the 
amphibious kind. After hiifi there appeared feveral 
other animals of the fame form, mentioned in the en- 
fuing hiftory. This Oannes did not deliver his inflruc- 
tions by word of mouth only, but wrote of the origin of • 
things, and of political occonomy*. • 

Other authors harx alfo made mention of this Oannes. 
Helladius calls him Oes, and agrees in general with the 
foregoing account ; but adds, that he had hands, as well 
as the head and feet of a man ; that it was reported he 
was produced from the primigenial egg, as his name 
teflified(B) ; and that he was in reality no more than a 
nfian, though he feemed to be a Efh, becaufe he was 
completely dreded in a fifh’s fkin. Hyginus likewife 
writes, that Euahanes, a name not very diftant from 
Oannes, came out of th^ fea in Chaldea, and explained 
adrology. 

. Berofus proceeds to give us a feries of ten kings who 
reigned in Chaldea before the flood ; but as there are 


* Alex. Polyhifl. ex Berofo, apud Syncell. p. a 8. 


(A) The Greek is 
a^ptror ; but the fequel plainly 
ftiews him to have been no- 
thing lefs than irrational : fome 
corruption may therefore very 
juflly be fuppofed. 

Ab to the names of Oannes 
and Annedotus given Co this 
perfon, and thofe of the lame 
appearaDcc'who are mentioned 


below, it may feem a folly to 
offer at any explanation of 
them. By their coming up 
out of the fea, it is moil pro- 
bable they were llrangers, and 
arrived in Chaldea by Ihip- 
ping. 

(B) An egg in Greek 19 
called 

fume 
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fomt fmall vamtions in the authors who have tranfcribed 
that hiftorian, we (hall here exhibit them to the reader’s 
view. 


stable of the Chaldean Kings before the Floods from 
Berofus. 


According to Afri- According to Abi- According to Apol- 
canus. denus. lodorus. 


Sari. Yb. 


Sari, 


Sari. 

a. Alorus reigned 

10 00 

!• Abrui reigned 

10 

T. Alorus reignrd 

lo 

z. Alafpharui 

03 00 

a- AlaparuB 

03 

'z. Aiaparua 

□□ 

3. Amelon - 

13 00 

3. AmiJJarus - 

>3 

3. Amelon 

00 

4. Amenon - 

iz 00 

4. Ammer.on - 

32 

4. Ammenon - 

00 

5. Metdlarus - 

18 00 

5. Mcgalarus . 


5. Megalarui - 

18 

6. DaoiiUB 

00 99 

6. Daoa 

10 

6. Daonua - - 

lo 

7. Euedorachus 

18 CO 

7. Eudorefchui 

03 

7. EuedDrefchui 

18 

8. Amphis - 

10 DO 

8. Anodaphus 

00 

8. Amempfinus 

10 

9. Oriartes - 

08 DO 

9. - 1 - 

OD 

9. 0 

d8 

10. Xixuthrui 

18 00 ’ 

10. SifiLbrui 

00 

ID. Xiluthrui 

18 


110 99 


reigns of thefe kings Berofus computes by fari 
or decads of years (C), which feems to have been a very 
convenient method in thofe times, when the lives of men 
were at leaft ten times as long as they have been in later 
ages. According to which way of reckoning, the fum 
of all their reigns amounts to twelve hundred, or, more 
nicely, eleven hundred and ninety-nine years ; a number 
M^hich offers no violence to the Mofaic chronology. 

As thefe ten fucceffions exaftly anfwer the ten gene- 
rations from the creation to the flood, the firft king 
Alorus has been fuppofed to be the fame with Adam and 
Xifuthrus. Alorus gave out, that God himfelf had de- 
clared him the paftor of the people ; and, indeed, if any 
man would pretend to dominion by divine right, it mult 
have been Adam. 


(C) Berofus wrote his chro- 
nology .by the computation of' 
fari^ neri^ and f(^ ; which be- 
ing ancient mcafures of time, 
and well known when the ori- 
ginal rcconds were written, 
could not, it ia conceived, have 
wanted explanation in thofe 
records. Bu t Berofus, or fome 
late writers, have, cither out 
of ignorance, or defign, mag- 
Voi.. L 


nified thefe meafiires of time 
beyond all imagination, ^nd 
tell us, that the farus con- 
tained the interval of three 
thoufand fix hundred years ; 
the nerus of fix hundred years ; 
and the fofas of fixty. How- 
ever, other authors have taken 
thofe years for dm only, and 
blame Eufebius mr not per- 
cchrrng dicm co be days. 


Len^Jh 
of their 
reigftj* 


Remark- 
able e^entl 
under 
them. 
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Of AlafparuSi the fecond king> nothing remarkable U 
related. His fucceflor Amelon, or Amelarus, was of the 
city of Pantibibla (D) ; in his reign, according to Aby- 
denus, a fecond Annedotus, or animal fefembling the 
demi-god Oatines, arofe out of the fea, twenty-fix fari, or 
two hundred and fixty years after the beginning of this 
monarchy ; but Apollodorus writes, that he appeared 
under the next prince Amenon,^ after forty fari, or four 
hundred years ; which, if they be computed from the 
creation, (according to the Samaritan chronology), will 
end in that king’s reign ; but if from the firft year of 
Alorus, will reach twenty years within that of Metalarus. 
Others, fappofing this Annedotus was the hateful Oannes 
himfelff blarne rolyhiftor for anticipating the time of 
his coming, by placing him in the firft year. 

After Am'etion and Metalarus, who were both of 
Pantibibla, fucceeded Daonus^ who was of the fame 
city, and a fhepherd. In his time four animals of a 
double form, half man and half fi(h, came out of the Tea, 
whofe names wdre Eucdocus, Eneugamus, Eneubulus, 
and Anementus. 

Under the next prince, Euederefehus, who was^-Kte- 
wife of Pantibibla, there appeared another animal like 
the former, named Odacon All thefc explained merre 
particularly what Oannes had fummarily and concifely 
delivered. 

The eighth and ninth kings were both of another city. 
Called Laranchi. The laft of thefe, Ohartes, or, as Poly- 
hiftor calls him, Ardates, was fucceeded by his fon 
Xifuthrus. 

ChaUtau his reign happened the great deluge, of M^hich our 

mccQupt of author gives the following account : Chronus or Saturn 
t/if flood, appeared to Xifuthrus in a dream, and warned him, that 
on the fifteenth of the month Dai/ius mankind would be 
deftroyed by a flood; he therefore commanded him to 
write down the original, intermediate ftate, and end of 
all things, and bury the writings under ground in Sip- 
para, the city of the fun ; he likewife diredled him to 

(D) or this city of Pantl- fore the flood. This latter 
blbla, as Scaligcr obferves, the name may be derived from the 
ancients have taken no notice, Chaldee fephar^ or fphor^ a 
It feems to be the fame with hook^ux record \ 2sA FantihihU 
Slppara, hereafter mentioned, is the tranilation of that name 
{probably the Si pphara of Pto- into Greek, Sir Ifaac New- 
lemy), where XifuthruB depo- ton takes itto be 
ficed the records he wrote be- of the Scupture, 


build 
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build a {hip, and gp into it wjth his relations and dearcft 
friends, having firtt furnilhed it with provifions, and taken 
into it fowls and four-footed creatures ; and told him 
that when he had provided every thing, and was afked 
whither he was ' failing, he ihould anfwer, To the 
gods, to pray for happinefs to mankind/* Xifuthrus 
accordingly built a veffcl, whofe length was five furlongs, 
and breadth two furlong^. He put on board all that he 
was direfted to provide, and went into it with his wife, 
children, and friends. The flood being come, and foon 
ceafing, Xifuthrus let out certain birds, which, finding 
no food, nor place to reft upon, returned again to the 
fhip. After fome days he fent forth the birds again,; 
hut they came back to the fliip, having their feet daubed 
with mud ; but when they were fent away the third 
time, they returned no more ; a circumftance from 
whence Xifuthrus underftood that the earth had appeared 
again. He now made an opening between the planks 
of the {hip; and feeing thvit it refted on a certain moun- 
tain, came out with his wife, his daughter, and his pilot; 
having worfhipped the earth, and raifed an altar, and fa- 
criSced to the gods, he, and thofe who went out with 
him, difappeared. They who were left behind in the 
Ihip, finding Xifuthrus, and the perfons that accompanied 
him, did not return, went out to feck foi him, calling 
him aloud by his name ; but Xifuthrus was no more feen 
by them ; only a voice, iffulng from the clouds, enjoined 
them to be religious; declaring that Xifuthrus, on ac- 
count of his piety, was gone to dwell with the gods ; 
and that his wife, and daughter, and pilot, were par- 
takers of the fame honour. It alfo dire&ed them to re- 
turn to Babylon, and taking the writings from Sippara, 
communicate them to mankind ; and finally told them, 
that the place where they were was the country of Ar- 
menia, Thus informed they offered facrifice to the 
gods, and unanimoufly repaired to Babylon ; dug up the 
writings at Sippara, built many cities, raifed temples, and 
rebuilt Babylon 

The Egyptians have alfo a feries of kings, who, as 
they pretend, reigned in Egypt before the flood; and ^ian 
their account begins the fame year with that of cf Egypt- 
Berofus ^ 


b Vide Alexand. Polyhiltor. ex Berofo, apud Syncell. p, 30/31. 
U apud Cyrill. coDtra Julian, lib. i. AbydenuB ex eodem, apud 
Syncell. p. 3S, 39, ^ apud Eufeb. de Frisp. £vi Ubi Ui Cap- 
c Syncell. p. i7« 

E at ' There 
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There was an ancient chronicle extant among ftitf' 
Egyptians not many centuries ago, which contained thirty 
dynafties of princes who ruled in that country, by a feries' 
of one hundred and ^'hirteen generations, through an im- 
menfe fpace of thirty-fix thoufand five hundred and 
twenty-five years (E), during which Egypt was fucceflively 
governed by three different races l of whom the firfl were 
the Aurit2e, the fecond the Meftraei, and the third the 
Egyptians (F). 

But this extravagant number of years Manetho(G) (to 
whofe remains we muft chiefly have recourfe for the an- 
cient Egyptian hiftory) has not adopted, however in other 
refpcdle he is fuppofed to have been led into errors in 
chronology by this old chronicle, which yet feems to 
have been a compofition fince Manetho’s time. That 
writer ^ began his hiftory witil the following fixteen dy- 
nafties, or reigns of princes i the firft of whom were 


^Manetlio apud ry’nccli. p, i8 

(E) This number appears 
maniteftly to have been not a 
real chronological, but a ficti- 
tious aftroDoinioal calculation, 
produced by multiplying 1461 
by 25 j and is the period of the 
grand revolution of the zodiac, 
fo famous in the Egyptian and 
Greek fables ; at the end of 
which it will return to the 
point whence it began to move, 
viz. the firli minute of the firft 
degree of Aries. 

From fome fuch coiirputa- 
rion it is probable Diodorus 
took th« numbers he mentions 
of eighteen thoufand years, 
the fpace which the gods and 
heroes reigned, and fifteen 
thoufand from Orus the fon of 
Ifis, the laft of them, to th© 

1 80th Olympiad, during which 
time Egypt was governed by 
men; 01 thofe, which he clfe- 
where tells us were the num- 
ber of years from IfisandOfi- 
lisr to Alexander the Great, 
viz. above ten thoufand, or 
fomewtut lefs than twenty- 


. & Eufeb. Chron. Grsc, p, 7, 

three thoufand. Other extra- 
vagant numbers were alfe-b^ 
the Egyptian prielb impoled 
on Herodotus and Plato. 

(F) Thefe three races, if 
there be any ftiadow of truth 
in this account, feem moft 
probably to have been the 
gods, demi-gods, and mortal 
men, who are by other au- 
thors faid to have reigned 
fucceflively in Egypt v the Au- 
riiae, which name Goar derives 
from Ahar'n orA'vrjris^ (though 
that city was built long after 
the flood by the Pafturs), and 
Perizonlus more probable from 
our, light, being the gods or 
antediluvian princes ; the Me- 
ftrzi, the demi-gods, 6r poft- 
diluvians, of the race of Miz- 
raim ; and the Egyptians, the 
mortal kings, the firft of whom 
was M-enes j and this hypothe- 
fis accounts tolerably for the 
chronology, 

(G) This writer was fome* 
what later than Berofus. 


Galled 
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rcaHed gods, and the other nine demi-gods. Thefc, he 
'fays, reigned one thoufand nine hundred and eighty-five 
years ; and the firft of them, Vulcan, nine thoufand. 

JIIl A 2 of the gods and demi-gods^ who are fuppofed to have 
reigned in Egypt before the food. 


GODS. 

Vearj Monihs Dayi 


1. Hephaeftus, or Vulcan, reigned 


724 

6 

4 

2. Helios, or the Sun, the Ton of Vulcan 

8(5 

0 

0 

Agathadaemon 

- 


5 ^ 

6 

10 

4- Chronus, or Saturn 

- 


40 

6 

0 

5. Ofiris and Ifis 

- 

- 

35 

0 

0 

6. - - . 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

7. Typhon 

- 

- 

29 

0 

0 

DEM 

Orus 

I - G 0 D 

5 . 

^25 

0 

D 

Q, . .Aries, or Mars - 

- 


23 

0 

0 

lo. Anubis 

. 


^7 

0 

0 

II. Hercules - 


- 

15 

0 

0 

12. Apollo 

- 

- 

25 

0 

0 

13, Ammon 

- 

- 

30 

0 

0 

14. Tithoes 

- 

- 

27 

0 

0 

15. Sofus 


- 

3 ^ 

0 

0 

16. Zeus, or Jupiter 

- 

- 

20 

0 

Q 


As lo this tabic, it mufl be obferved, that the numbers 
^ere no part of the original record, but added by fome 
moderns, who have mangled the chronology according to 
their own fancies, and therefore deferve no regard ; though 
we have tranferibed them as we found them in Synj- 
ccllus. 

Though the tranferibers of Manetho " have generally 
taken it for granted, that this fucceflion of princes wa^ 
fuppofed by Manetho himfelf to have reigned before the 
flood *, yet we very much doubt whether that hilloriaii 
really made the nine laft, called demi-gods, to be ante- 
:diluvians. For it appears, from the fum of the years 
which thefe gods and demi-gods arc faid to have reigned, 
4hat all of them could not pofiibly hive reigned before 
the flood, even according to the Hebrew account; 'and. 


AfricanuB, Eofebiu?, Fanodoros, Sc Syncellus. 

^3 


if 
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if the epoch of the Egyptian kingdom began the 
year with that of the Babylonians, as is exprefsly faid, the 
total of the reigns of their antediluvian princes could not 
exceed twelve hundred years. Befides, the number of 
fix teen kings feems too large in proportion to that of the 
Babylonian kingSj and of the generations of Mofes in 
the fame period. It is therefora more conformable to 
Manctho's chronology, to fuppofe the firft feven only, 
whom he calls gods, and the old chronicle ftyles Auritse, 
were antediluvians ; and that they reigned twelve hun- 
dred years, part of the nineteen hundred and eighty-five, 
the remainder of which will be accounted for hereafter. 
And this hypothefis feems to be confirmed from the con- 
fideration nf the laft of thefe gods, Typhon, who pro- 
bably reigned immediately before the flood, and perifhed 
therein. For feveral circumftances of the deluge arc 
mentioned in the hiftory of Ofiris and Typhon ^ parti- 
cularly the very day when it began, or when OGris (who 
is taken for Noah) was fhut up in the ark. The name of 
Typhon, according to fome learned men, fignifies alfo 
2, delugi or inundation ^H) i whence the Egyptian pri efts 
called the Sea-Typhon ; and Typhon, or, as the Latin poets 
call him, Typhaeus, is reprefented as a monftrous giant, 
warring againft heaven, and at laft overcome by Jupiter, 
and overwhelmed in water. It appears probable, there- 
fore, that he was one of thofe mighty men of old, whofe 
wickednefs was fo exceeding great, that it drew down 
that judgment upon them ^ 

By thefe gods Manetho, as he clfewhere explains 
himfelf, meant no more than mortal men, who, for their 
wifdom and goodnefs, were feverally promoted to the regal 
afterwards made immortal. Their particular 
inventions, and inftitutions, which gained them this ho- 
nour from the people, we may more conveniently con- 
fider, when we enter on the hiftory of the Egyptian 
nation. It would be in vain to endeavour to reconcile 
the forcgqinp table with the accounts of the Greek 
authors, which feem rather to relate to the times after 
the flood. Fqr the Greeks were very liberal in beftowing 
the names of their gods, and frequently gave the fame 
name to feveral perfohs. This confufion might have 


f Vide Plutarch, de Ifid. Sc Oflr. p. 3 56. Appolon. Argon. lib» ii. 
Maneth. appd Eufeb. de Pnrp. Ev. lib. i« 


(H) The Arabs at this day the lyord 
■expr^ the general deluge by 
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been avoided, had they given ns the jtme Egy^an namea, 
inftead of undertaking to inteiprec them. Nor is it the 
only indance in which thofc writers) efpecially the later 
Greek chronologers^ corrupted and confounded Ma- 
netho’s hiftorj. 

Having mentioned the old Egyptian chronicle, it may 
be proper to acquaint i\^e reader, that, according to that 
record, Vulcan has no time alSgned him, as appearing 
both night and day : the Sun, who was the fon of Vul- 
can, reigned thirty thoufand years; after him, Saturn, 
and the other twelve gods, reigned three thoufand nine 
hundred and eighty-tour years; then the eight demi- 
gods, two hundred and feventcen years; and after theft 
began fjie thirty dynafties 


SECT. VH. 

■ 

Of the Deluge/ 


Cixteen hundred and years after the crea^ 

^ tion, the earth was overflowed and deftroyed by a de- 
Juge of water, which overipre.ad .the face of the whole 
globe, from pole to pole, and from eafl to weft ; fo that 
the floods over-reached the tops of the higheft mountains; 
the rains defeending after an unufual manner, and the 
fountains of the great deep being broke open^ a general 
deftru£fion and devaftation was Drought upon the earth, 
and all things in it, mankind and other living creatures ; 
excepting Noah and his family, who, by a fpecial provi- 
4ence of God, were preferved in a certain ark, or veflel, 
with fiich kinds of living creatures as he took on board, 
^fter thefe waters had raged for fome time on the earth, 
they began to leflen and fhrink. The great waves and 
flutluations of this deep, or abyfs, being quieted by de- 
grees, the waters retired into their former channels rmd 
caverns within the earth : the mountains and fields began 
to appear, and the whole habitable earth aflumed that 
form and (hape wherein wc now fee it. Fiom that littft 
remnant preferved in the ark, the prefent race of abUt 
kind, and of animals, in the known parts of the cartl^ 
were propagated. Thus periflied the old world, and thc^ 
prefent arole from its ruins. 

That there was fuqh an unIverfal.dcIlruaion by watcr^ 
js confiriued by the concurrpit ^eftiAionks of fti'cral 


A-M, 

1656. 

Ante jCbr. 

A Jhort 
tory of thi 
floQdk 


I Diod. Sioul.Chron. vet. spud Syn^ll. 

£ 4 


Trofani 
tijhmottia 
tjf tkisca* 


of 
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Whether io- 
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of the moft ancient writer; and nations in the world. 
What account the Chaldean records give of it, we have 
already feen. The Indian and Ferfian tradition we may 
inention hercaf^r. That the Egyptians were no ftran« 
gers to this event, appears not only from thofe circum- 
ftances in the ftory of Ofiris and Tymhon jnentioned 
above ; but alfo from the teftimony of Plato ; who fays, 
that a certain Egyptian prieft recounted to Solon, out of 
their facred books, the hiftory of the univerfal flood;^ 
which happened long before the particular inundations 
known to the Gitcians. The inhabitants of Heliopolis, 
in Syria, Ihewed a chafm or cleft in the earth in the 
temple of Juno, which fwallowed up the waters of the 
flood Nay, the very Americans are faid to acknowlege 
and fpeak of it in their continent : and we are told, that 
there is a tradition among the Chinefe, that Puoncu, with 
his family, efcaped the general ^deluge ; though another 
qxprefly aflerts, the Chinefe annals make no mention at 
all of the flood, and that it is a miftake in thofe who ima- 
gine they do : however it fecms, their hiftorians do fpeak 
of a flood, which fome fuppofe to be that of Noah, but 
they do not make it univerfal. Moft nations have fome 
tradition of a deluge, which happened in their refpeftive 
countries : but it muft be owned, at the fame time, that 
feveral of them were particular inundations only, and 
therefore carefully to be diftinguiftied from that of Noah { 
though ancient and modern writers frequently confound 
them together fl). 

Some difficulties, which feem to attend the Mofaic ac- 
count of the deluge, fuch as the finding w^aters fufficient 
to drown the wopd, and the improbability that all forts of 
animals were preierved in the ark, have induced fome 
men of learning, to fuppofe, that Noah’s flood was not 
univerfal, but national only, confined to Judia, and the 


b Lucian de Dea Syria, tom. ii. p. 88a. 


(I) Not only Deucalion's 
flood in Theflaly, but thofe of 
OgygCB in Attica, and Prome- 
theus in Egypt, have been 
thought the lame with that of 
Nijah. Thofe fpoken of by 
^^ Afnericans feem to have 
PSbiitlational ; as was that of 
AfiaMmor^picotioned by Dioi 


dorus, from the Sam othra clan 
tradition, which yet they pre- 
tended was the moft ancient of 
all ; to omit feveral ethers e- 
numerated by fir W, Raleigh, 
fonoe of which he has taken 
from the fpurious Xenophon 
of Annius, 


' Kglona 
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); or perhaps to that trafl of land 
w£ich lies between the four fcas, the Perfiaiij Cafpian, 
Euxine, and Mediterranean, or, at mod, that it reached 
no farther than the continent of Alia. And to fupport 
this prefumption, they allege, that, fince the primary 
defign of the flood was to deftroy mankind only, who 
could hardly be thought in fo Ihort a time to have over- 
fpread the face of the wliole earth, there was no neceflity 
to carry the waters beyond the bounds of what was inha- 
bited. Bedford indeed has gone fo far as to fuppofe, 
that all mankind did not perifti in the deluge ; and has 
endeavoured to prove, from a peculiar expolidon of the 
curfes of Cain and Lamech, that the Africans and Indi- 
ans are of their pofterity*. 

If the deluge was univerfal, the quantity of water re- 
quired to effed it ig fo immenfe, that it has been gener- 
ally thought extremely diihcult, if not impoflTible fo fa^ 
whence it came, or whither it went. The proportion of 
water, fufficient to caufe fuch an inundation, has been com- 
puted at eight oceans. But Dr. Keil, who was well able to 
make the'calculation, fays, that there mull have been, at 
the lowed computation, twenty-two oceans. And where 
to find this quantity is the quellion. There are the clouds 
above, and the deeps below, and in the bowels of the 
earth ; and thefe are all the ftores we have for water ; 
and Mofes direds us to no other, for the caufes of the 
deluge : “ The fountains of the great deep,’' fays he, 
“ were broken up, and the windows of heaven wer^open- 
cd ; and the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights*^.” By the great deep fome underftand the ocean; 
but others, with more reafon, fay it means the fubterra- 
neous abyfs, or vaft colledion of waters in the bowels of 


1 Vid. Le Clerc’8 DilTertationsj Stillingfleet Ong. Sacr. hook 
ill. Vofr. de /Er. Mundi, p. B«dford*s Scripture CUrono- 

Jogy, p. 39. Burnet’s Theory, book i. chap. 2, Dr. Keil, iti 

his Keniarks cn Wliilton’s Tlieory. Ray’s Dif. p. isS, 


(K) Mclo, who wrote a 
book againft the Jews, fpeak- 
ing of the deluge, feems to 
make it topical, and not to 
have reached Armenia. . His 
words are thefe : “ At the time 
of the deluge, a man who had 
pfeaped with hia fons, went 

p) MelQ apqd Eufeb, de 


from Armenia, being driven 
out of his pofleflions hy thofe 
of the country ; and, palfing 
over the intermediate region, 
reached the mountamous pare 
of Syria, which was then .de- 
folate ” (7). 


Fl'^Pi lib, ix^ cap. 79. 
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the eartli (L^ Bat it is thouglit the waters which either 
the abyfs or the rain could afford, will fall prodijzioufly 
Oiort of the proportion required. According to me ob- 
feryatioms made of the quantity of water that ^lls in rain, 
this fupply could not afford one ocean, nor half an ocean, 
and would be a very inconfiderable part of what was ne- 
Ceflary for a deluge. If it raided forty days and forty 
nights throughout the whole earth at oncei the lower 
grounds might he laid under water, but ' fuch a fourcc 
would fignify very little as to the overflowing of the 
mountains ; lo that it has been faid, that, if the de- 
luge proceeded from rains only, not only forty days, 
but forty years would have been required for that 
effe£l. if we fuppofe the whole atmofphcre condenfed 
into water, it would not at all have been fuQcient. And 
910 to the abyfs, if by it we mean the fea, that it is no 
higher than the land, and therefore could contribute no- 
thing to the deluge if we underiland the fubterraneoua 
waters, they would be quiet in their cells, and not afeend 
otherwife than by force ; and, if force were ufed to draw 
them out on the furface of the earth, their places mud be 
filled again with other waters s fo that this turi^s to no 
account upon the whole (M). 

After all, the divine allillance itind be called in, on this 
occaiion. For though the waters, which covered the* 
earth at the creation,' might be fuflicient to cover it again; 
•yet how this fliould be effefted by mere natural means, 
canned be conceived The waters which were fufpended 
in the clouds, might, indeed, defeend upon the earth, 
and that in catarads, or fpouts of water, (as the Septua- 

f int interpret the windows of heaven)^ like thofe in the 
ndies, where the clouds frequently, indead of dropping, 
|all, with a terrible violence, in a kind of torrent ; and this 
alone might caufe a great inundation in the lower grounds; 

(L) Notu’ithftanding the in the womb of the earth, the 
word, teJ^enty depths in feme receptacle of the greatell part 
paflages, is iuppofed to flgni- of that deep which covered the 
fy the /fir, yet it may be there earth at the beginning of the 
much better interpreted ofjuh^ creation. 
terraneous ^aiersy Ss it mani- (M) Thofe who would 
feflly muft in other places, know how far human philofo^ 
And, being here joined with phy has proceeded in account- 
the epithet rabhahy greaty it mg for this phenomenon upon 
ul^ips Mofes intended chat vaft na^ral principles, may confute 
colleen of waters, a^htlic tte theories of Burnet, Whif^ 
mfA %scjous aUtunOilli plgce ton^ and Woodtvard, 

but 





-TbtQi^rid 

l)iit.a9 ^ clotuds oonlill poitr 4 (Mii no fllorr^ter th&ti 
theyhadj whicit be it. 

feemsi from the len^h of ram^B contiiiuence, that 
the Ihg^ers were rather mbder^i and gradual. The 
fubtenrab^us ftbres woiUd afford a much more plmtiful 
fupp}][ to complete the deli^e, and^ prtdiablyj comain 
more water^vtl^n enough to drown the world (N)r{;hc 
only difficulty dra^^ it out of the abyfs on the fur- 

face of the earth. Am here, fince we can affign no na- 
tural caufe, we appre tiend we may refolve it into the di- 
vine power, which relight, on this occafion, To far con- 
troul the ufual course of nature^ as to effect this purpofe. 
And, indeed, the event was fo extraordinary, and the 
confequences thereof fo confiderable, that it is very rca- 
fonable to believe God did, in an efpecial manner, Inter- 
pofcr 

^ Hgpng thus confidered the^ efficient caufes of the de- 
^ugCpwfe muft, next, take a view of the ark, in which 
'Moah and hfe family were preferved from deftruftion. 

We might prhfume, if Mofes had not told us fo, chat a 
veffel proportionable, and adapted to the ufe defigned, 
muft have been of more than human contrivance, and 
built by the direftion of God himfelf. The length of it 
was 300 cubits, the breadth 50, and the height 30; 
but what was the exaft meafure of the cubit here men- 
tioned, is difputed. Some, fearing the capacity of the 
ark would be otherwife too fmall for the intended pur- 
pofe^ have enlarged the dimenfions, even to extrava- 
gance (0) i but the general opinion of learned men is, 

that 


Axu^^C^f. 

•iM*- 


0/ thi ari, 
its fizi and 


(N) Though fir W. Ra- 
leigh allows thirty miles for 
the height of th^ mountains, 
yet the hlgheft in the world 
will not be found fo be above 
five direft miles In height. 
Olympus, whofe height is fo 
extolled by the poets, does not 
exceed ^ mile and a half per- 
pendicular, and about feventy 
paces. Mount Athos, which 
18 faid to caft its lhade into the 
ifle of Lemnos, (accoriUng to 
Pliny, cighty-leven miles), is 
not above two miles ii\ height ; 
porCaucafila much more ; nay. 
th; Pilu of Tene^fi^ reput^ 


the higheft mountain in the 
world, may be afeended in 
three days (according to the 
proportion of eight furlongs to 
a day’s journey), which makes 
it about the height of a Ger- 
man mile perpendicular. And 
the Spaniards affirm, that the 
Andes, thoie lofty mouotainf 
of Peru, in comparifem bf 
which, they fay, the Alps are 
but cottages, may be afceoded 
in four days compafs. 

(O) When CdfuB objedlcd. 
th^ the ark wai a monfter, 
with all things In belly, 
Pri^en that the atk 

* nrmd 
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that they were but common cubirsi one of which, 
though formerly fuppofed equal to 18 of our inches^ is 
now allowed to contain^ almolt 22, or| more cxaAlyi 
21.8881 according to which meafure, the ark muft have 
been 547.2 Ei^glifh feet long, 91.2 broad, and* 54.72 
highj and the folid contents 2,730,781.0008 feet, al- 
moft double to what they would be by the iMntT compUf* 
tation. The form of ft was an nblong^f^^tfSre, a parallel- 
epiped, with a flat bottom, and Sloped roof raifed a cu- 
bit in the middle ^ It had neith^ fails nor rudder, nor 
was it made fharp, fo as to cut the water; which form, 
^5 it was admirably contrived for tying fteadily on the 
water without rolling, which might have endangered the 
lives of the animals within it; {d it was very unfit for 
iwimming to a great diftance, or for riding in a boifler*- 
ous fea. It confilled of three ftories, each of which, 
abating the thicknefs of the flqors, might be about 18 feet 
high, and was partitioned *into a great many rooms, or 
apartments. This veflel was, without doubt, ' fo con- 
trived, as to have the air, and light on all fides(P); 
though the particular conftruflion of the windows be not 
mentioned ; and the whole Lems to have had another 

covering 


1 Vid, Buteon. De Area Noe. Poole's Synopfis in loc. Ber^ 
fiard. de Menfuris & Fonder. Antiqi lib. iii. 


was like a great city, vvhofe 
bafe was 90,000 cubits long, 
aud 25,000 broad ; but in an- 
other place he is more moder- 
ate, and, without encrealing 
the number of the Mofaic cu- 
bits, fiippofes they were geo- 
metrical cubits, each contain- 
ing fix ordinary cubits ; which 
lait opinion is approved by St. 
Auftin. Some, who cannot 
digeft thefe geometrical cubits., 
fuppofe the ark was meafured 
by a larger cubit of three feet, 
;or by the facred cubic, which 
was larger, by a hand's breadth, 
than the common cubit, all 
without the Icaft ground or in- 
timation, to that purpofe, in 
the facred hiftorian. Sir W, 
Kaldgh fuppofes the antedilu- 
yian cubit was larger than th^c 


which was afterwards in ufe j 
becaufe, as he imagines, man- 
kind were then of a larger fta- 
ture. But this gains no room 
in the ark, beenufe the bulk of 
its cargo mufl have been in- 
creafed in proportion. 

(P) Theie are various tranf- 
lations of the word fohar^ 
which is found but once in the 
whole Bible, in this fenfe, our 
verfion renders it ^uvi?iJow^ as it 
feems very properly ; for the 
root in the Chaldee (ignifies i 9 
Jbine^ or, to give light \ where- 
fore nne of the paraphrafls ima^ 
gines fohar to have been a pre^ 
cious ftont^ or carhuncle^ which 
Noah was to fetch from the 
river PhifoUi to illuminate the 
ark. From the following 
words, and in pubit fhalt 
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covering befides the roof, probably maide o( Ikins, like 
that of the tabernacle (Q^). 

That, -the fpace in the ark was abundantly fuffi^Ient to 
contain both Noah and his family, and the animals^ and 
all ncctflary proviGons for them, does evidently appear 
from the geometrical calculations of learned men (R)^ 
who have ye'^encrally fuppofed the length of the cubit 
to have been rotMjj inchizs; whereas, if we take the di- 
menfions according to larger meafure above mention- 
ed, the whole capacity will be nearly doubled. 

We cannot pretend to explain in what manner the un- 
known kinds of ferpents in Brazil, and all thofe ftrangc 
fpecies of animals feen in the Weft Indies, fliould either 
come into the ark, or be conveyed out of it into thofe 
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1656. 
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thou Gnilh it above,” fomt 
have fuppofed the window was 
to have been a cubit fquare, or 
but a cubit high, which would 
have been much toofmallj but 
the relative it being in the He- 
brew of the feminine gender, 
and fohar of the mafculine, 
thofe two words cannot agree; 
and therefore the proper ante- 
cedent feems to be the ark 
which was to be covered vviib a 
roof, raifed a cubit high in the 
middle. 

(0^1 Noah Is faid, after the* 
flood, to have removed the 
covering of the ark;” which 
cannot well be fuppofed to have 
been the roof, but fomething 
flung over it, like that of the 
tabernacle, wdiich is expreffed 
by the fame Hebrew word; 
and the ufe of it was probably 
to hang over and defend the 
windows in bad weather- 

(R) Bilhop Wilkins has re- 
duced the number of fpecies 
of animals, which, at flrft 
view, may feem almoll infi- 
nite, within very moderate 
bounds ; he reckons they do 
not amount to one hundred of 
quadrupeds, and two hundred 
of birds ; aud of thefe mull 


be excepted fuch as live in the^ 
water, fuch as proceed from » 
mixture of different fpecies, 
and fuch as change their co- 
lour, fhape, and fize, by chang- 
ing their climate ; and thence, 
in different countries, feem to 
be of difierent fpecies, when 
they are not. He afterward* 
enters into a particular detail of 
the animals, the quantity of 
food neceflary for them, and 
of the capacity and proportion 
of the ark ; and concludes^ 
there was room enough, and 
to fpare r whereupon he ob- 
ferves, that had the moft fkil- 
ful mathematicians and philo- 
fophers been fet to confult 
what proportions a veffel de- 
figned for fuch an ufe fliould 
have in the feveral parts of it^ 
1tbey could not have pitched on 
any more fuitable to the pur- 
pofe than thofe mentioned by 
Mofes- After all, we muft 
have recoLirfe to the interpofi- 
tiou of God's miraculous pow- 
er ; for, accopHijg to the prin- 
ciples of fnip-bui^ng, fuch 
veffel muft have been overfet 
by the lead agitation of tber 
water> 


countrici^ 
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The Gmrdl If^ory to the Flood. 

countries, the climate of which Teems now neceflaiy M 
their exigence. It is indeed probable, that the tempera** 
tore of the air before the deluge, was ib equal arid fererie, 
that all^inds, even of the American animals, might live 
and be found in thofe parts of Afia when Noah we^nt into 
the ark, though none of them could bear the climate fince, 
by reafon of the change in nature. Tlie gre^t difficulty 
is, how to get them into America after thj^ood was over : 
and here we mull confefs we cammelthcfT^count for this 
emigration, nor conceive by wl^' means America was 
peeled. 

The timber of which the ark was fiamcd, Mofes calls 
gopher-wood ; but what tree the gopher was (S) the 
learned have not yet determined. Some contend for the 
cedar, others for the pine ; fome incline to the box, and 
others, particularly the Mohammedans, to the Indian 
plape-trcc ; but thofe feem to be in the right, who fup- 
pofe it to be the cyprefs ; which, befides the refemblance 
in name, is allowed to be a very proper fort of timber 
for fliip-building. To preferve it from leaking, Noah 
was dire£Ied to fmcar it with pitch, or rather with bitu- 
men, fuch as was ufed in the building the Tower of Babel. 

Nor is there lefs difagreement as to the place where the 
ark was built, and the time fpent in this work. One 
fuppofes it was built in Palefline, and that Noah planted 
the cedars of which he made it, in the plains of iiodom : 
another takes it to have been built near Mount Caucafus, 
on the confines of India ; and a third, in China ; wher& 
he imagines Noah dwelt before the flood ; but the place 
feems rather to have been fomewhere near Eden ; from 
whence it is to be prefumed Noah would not remove 
far, though not for the reafon alleged by fome, viz. be- 
caufe he was the eldeft fon, in a lineal defeent, from 
Seth, which is no way certain from Scripture ; nor can 
wc think it was far from Ararat, where the ark refted, 


(3) AbenEzra and Kimchi 
only fay it is a fort of wood fo 
called, which is light, and 
fwimi on the water. The Vul- 
gate and Septuagint take the 
Word gopher not to denote the 
fpecies of tiiriber, but for an 
sidje^live; the firfl tranflating 
Jigna lavigata^ finoothed or 
^ned timber^ and the other 
nTgayurUf tiTnbtr% 


Volllus endeavours to prove, 
that the expreffion of this lafl 
verfion lignifles not timber 
fquared' by the workman, but 
trees whofe branches (hoot 
quadrangularly, or by five and 
four, at equal diflances from 
the earth. Of which kind are 
the pine, fir, cedar, and fome 
others i but not the cyprefs. 

thaC 
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that being a vcflcl which could noi be driven to a great A.M, 
diftance. It was therefore probably built in Chald^ea, in i65«, 

^ territorieB of Babylon ; where there was fo great a AntcClw, 
quantity of cyprefs, m the groves and gardens, in Alex- 
ander’^ time^ that he built a whole fleet of it for want of ^ 
other timber; and this conjefture is confirmed by the 
Chaldsean '•tradition, which makes Xifiithrus fail from 
that country.^^»^ 

As to the tim^, a r^.bbin fays, the ark was fifty- two AnJin 
years in building ; th Leathers and oriental authors allow 
a hundred, becaufe Noah is faid to be five hundred years 
old, before any mention is made of the ark. Some, from 
the words of St. Peter, “ That the long fuffering of God 
waited while the ark was preparing,” fuppofe Noah was 
employed therein the whole time of forbearance, which 
was one hundred and twenty years ; and others think the 
time much Ihorter, becaufe Noah’s three fons, the eldeft 
of whom was born in his "five hundredth year, are not 
only mentioned before the direftions given for the ark, 
but they and their wives are ordered to be taken into the 
ark in thofe very direftions, a circumllance which feems 
to imply they were then married; and yet they had no 
children till after the flood, unlefs they periftied in the 
deluge. But there is no fuch connexion or exaft order 
of time kept in this whole nairation, as to eftablifti any of 
thefe conjeftures. All we can affirm is, that fuch a vef- 
fel as the ark, and the neceflary preparations of the timber 
for it, could not be the work of a few years. 

The appointed time of the deluge being come, and all flfr. 
things in readinefs, Noah, at God’s command, went into enttr mtg 
the ark with his wife, his fons, and his daughters-in- 
law (T) ; taking along with him, purfuant to the divine 
direftions, of all kinds of beafts, of fowls, and of every * 

thing that creepeth on the earth ; of the unclean by pairs, 
and of the clean by fevens, the male and his female (U). 

Noah 

» Genef. vii. 7. and z, &c. 

(T) Tt is certain, both from teen of the flrfl, and four of 

the teflimony of Mofesand St, the lafl. Some adhere to the 
Peter, that eight perfons, and former expolition, and others 
no more, were faved in the to the latter, which feems to 
ark, be the natural fenfe of the 

(U) It is a doubt whether Hebrew words /even 'and 
there went into the ark but feven^ and tvio and tnuo the 
fevenof every clean, and two of male and bis female* If there 
eveiy unclean fpecies, or four- were but feven of the clean 

beafls 
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Koah went into the arM in die Gx hundredth year of hirf 
iliue^Chr feventccnth day of the fecond month, which 

* anfwers to dur fevcnth of December (Xj, while the re^ 
of mankind, contemning his repeated admonitions, were 
eating and drinking, marrying and given iii marriage, 
until the flood came and deftroyed them all. F'nr on the 
felf-fame day were all the fountains of the^reat deep 
broken up, and the windows of heaven \^^iF^'pened ; and 
the rain was upon the earth forty (^ays and forty nights. 
The waters of the flood continued gradually to increafe 
for flve months, till they reached their utmoft height, 
which wan fifteen cubits, or twenty-feven feet above the 
tops of the higheft mountains. 

^he waters At the expiration of the Gyc months, God caufed a 
^Jfnage, wind to pafs over the earth, and the waters began to 
afluage, the two fources which fed them being flopped 
and reftralned. On the very Grfl day of their decrcafe, 
the feventeenth day of the feventh month, being the 
Gxth of May, they fell fo much, that the ark refted on 
the mountains of Ararat ; and by the firfl: of the tenth 
month, or nineteenth of July, the tops of the neighbour- 
ing mountains began to appear. About the twenty eighth 
of Auguft, Noah, the better to judge the height of the 
waters, opened the window or lattice of the room where 
the birds were kept, and let out a raven, which flew to 
and fro till the earth was dry, but gave him no fatisfac- 
tory information \ whereupon he fent out a dove ( Y) three 

feveral 


beads, one mult have been 
without a mate. If this 
be admitted, the capacity 
which we have allowed the 
ark, being double to what 
bifliop Wilkins computes it, 
will be no more than neceflary 
for double the number of ani- 
mals. 

If it be afleed by what means 
Noah got all thefe animals to- 
gether into the ark, the belt 
anfwer we can make u, that 
they came voluntarily W a 
fiipernatural impulf^ from God. 

<X) It ia remarkable, that 
0)e day affigned by McHes for 
the b^tbnieg of the deluge, 
mrea exoAly with the day 
iSnuAi Plutarch teiU u«0£ina 


went into the ark, viz. the 
feventeenth of Achyr, which 
month is the fecond after the 
autumnal e(]uinox, the fun 
then palling through Scorpio. 
Nor does it difler above a day 
or two from that fet down by 
Berofus, if we allow what pro- 
bably may have been the cafe, 
that he, or his tranferibera, 
fell into the miftake above 
mentioned, and fuppofed the 
flood be^n the fecond month 
from the vernal equinox, 
which waa DcGus ; whereas th6 
true month was Apellseus, th^ 
fecond from, the antumnal 
equinox. 

(Y) The Chaldean tradition 
mEreCS with the Mofailc hiflorv 
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fererdl times, intermitting feven days between each ex- 
curfion. The firft time the dove quickly returned, find- 
jng no place dry enough for her to reft on j the fecond 
tih^fliecamc back in the evening, bringing in her mouth 
an oKve-leaf plucked ofF, which (hewed a confiderable 
abatemenn of the waters j and the third time (he returned 
no more^ 

On ftie of the firft month, anfwering to the 

twenty-third of Oftoj^r, in the fix hundredth and firft 
year cn NoaVs life, that patriarch removed the covering 
of the ark, to have a more extended view, and faw the 
furface of the earth was cleared of the waters : however, 
he ftayed on board till the twenty -feyenth of the fecond 
month, or the eighteenth of December, when, by God's 
diredlion, he went forth with his family, and all that 
were with him, having remained in the ark a year and 
ten days, according to ^he antediluvian computation 5 
and, according to the prefent, a full year, or three hun- 
dred fixty-five days 

We (hall conclude this fefl: ion with adding a word or 
two of the Perfian and Indian traditions concerning the 
deluge. 

An eaftem writer tells us, that fome of thofe who em- 
brace the Magian religion, are faid to deny the flood, or 
at lead the univerfality of it; pretending, that it reached 
no farther than a cliff near Hulwan % a city of Irak, bor- 
dering on Curdeftan. Yet the orthodox among them 
acknowlege this general deftruftion by water, lent by 
God to punl(h the crimes of mankind ; one of whom, 
named Malcus, was a monfter of wickednefs and impiety, 
One odd circumftance mentioned by them is, that, the 
firft waters of the deluge gu(hed out of the oven (Z) of a 
certain old woman, named Zala Cufa 

" Genef. vii: & vili, - oEbn Shohnah, P Vide Hyde 

de Rel. vet. Ptrfar. cap. 10. and Lord's Account of the Religion of 
the Per/es, p. 9, 

in the circumftance of the rowed this circumftance, and 
bird’s being fent out by Xifu- inferted it in his Korw ; the 
thrus. .And Plutarch fays, commentators fay, it was the 
that, according to the mytho- fign by which Noah knew the 
logifts, a dove was let out of flood was coming. And fome 
the ark ; and that her going pretend it was the flune. oven 
but was to Deucalion a fign which Eve made Uije of to bake 
of fair weather, as her return her bread; and that it de(bend« 
denoted the reverfe. ed frocu patriariti to patii- 

(Z) Mohammed has bor- arch, till it came id Noah (6)« 

(B) Vide Al Koran, cap. a!* D*Hcrbelot> Bib, Orient. 

ITT-r, TT Tin 
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A. M, Wc are told by the fame author, that the Indians ac-^ 
1^57* knowlege no delude; but this mu(t not be underftood of 
AnieChr. . for the Bramins fay, that the four tribes, or calls, 
of which the firft^racc of men confided, degener^ing 
from their primitive innocence, the priefl neglcflipig his 
piety, the foldier becoming infolent and tyraimicaJ, the 
merchant praflifing deceit in trade, and ufij^ falfe ba- 
lances, and the artizan fpending the pro^y^ his inven- 
tions in riot and excefs, God’s indigiation was juftly 
provoked^ and he fent a flood, M^hich deftroyed all na- 
tions without exception : after which extermination, in 
order to repair mankind, he created three perfons of 
greater excellency than thofe of the former generation ; 
to one of whom, named Bremaw, he gave the power of 
creating men and animals-, the iirll human pair proceed- 
ing one from his right fide, the other from his left. The 
man was called Manow, and the woman Ceteroupa, and 
by them was the earth repleniflied. It muft be obferved, 
however, that thefe people believe feveral fuccelEve events 
of this nature 


SECT. VIII. 

Of the State of the Antediluvian Worlds and the Changes 
made in the Earth by the Deluge. 


OfthifiaU 
9f thi old 
•world. 


Th reJigi~ 
on oj the 
anttdilu’^ 
^ianj. 


cannot difmifs the hifto^of the old world, wlth- 
out taking a tranGent view of the antediluvian 
ftate of mankind, and of the alterations which have been 
wrought in nature by the flood. 

The religion, policy, arts, and fciences of thefe Grll 
men would be a very entertaining fubjefl: ; but all we 
know of thefe articles, is reducible to a few conjeftures. 

The only circumftance we know as to their religious 
rites is, that they offered facriGces, both of the fruits of 
the earth and of animals ; but whether the blood and flefh 
of the animak, or only their milk and wool were offered, 
is a difpute among the learned. Some have endeavoured 
to prove, that all the patriarchs from Adam had ffated 
places, and annual and weekly times fet apart for divine 
worfhip, and alfo a feparate maintenance for the prieils : 
all which particulars may be true, though th^y eannot be 


a Lord'# Diicourfeof Ihe Binian Religion, chap. vi. and vii. Plro» 
gag, of the Gofpel in the Eaft, parti, lettr^, 

pioved 
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proved from the Scripture. But, what is more extraor- 
dinarVf they pretend to tell us the very day of the week 
on wnich tne antediluvian fabbath was kept, and that it 
'^wAe fame with the Chriftian fabbath, or Sunday ^ 

0^he arts and fciences of thofe people we have not 
muchSi^re to fay. They feem to have fpent their time fciencts. 
in luxur^^d wantonnefs, to which the abundant fertility 
of the firftKcWj]^ invited them, rather than in difcoveries 
or improvements, which, probably, they ftood much lefs 
in need of than their^fucceflbrs. The art of working me- 
tals was found out by the laft generation of Cain*s line ^ 
and mufic, which they might be fuppofed to praftife for 
their pleafure, was not brought‘to any perfediion, if in- 
vented, before the fame generation. Some authors fup- 
pofe aftronomy to have been cultivated by the antedilu- 
vians, though this opinion is probably owing to.a miftake 
of Jofephus : but it is to be prefumed, the progrefs they 
made therein, or in any other fcience, was not extraordi- 
nary ; it being even very doubtful whether letters were fp 
much as knowm before the flood, whatever is pretended 
by fome men, who have conceived fo high an opinion of 
Adam’s knowledge, that they fuppofe it to have been 
almoft univerfal ; nor can any thing be inferred from the 
books attributed to that patriarch, or to Seth and Enoch, 
which are forgeries too grofs to deferve any confideration. 

As to their politics and civil conftitutions, we have not Their poll 
fo much as any circumftances whereon to build conjee- O'- 
tures. It is probable the patriarchal form of government, 
which certainly was the firfl, was fet afide when tyranny# 
and opprefEon began to take place, and much fooner 
among the race of Cain than that of Seth. It feems alfo, 
that their communities were but few, and confllled of 
vaftly larger numbers of people than any formed fince 
the flood ; or rather, it is a queftion, whether, after the 
union of the two great families of Seth and Cain, there 
was any diftinftion of civil focieties, or diverfity of regular 
governments at all ; it is more likely that all mankind 
made but one great nation, though living in a kind of 
anarchy, divided into feveral diforderly aflfociations > 
which, as it was almoil the natural confequence of their 
having but one common language, fo it was a circum- 
ftance that greatly contributed to the general corruption, 
which otherwife, could not have fo univerfally overfpread 

r Smith's Doflrine of the Church of England, oonceruiog the 
Lord^s Day. Vid, Bedford's Scripture CbronoUp. 6. 
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the antediluvian world. For this reafon, chiefly, fo foon 
as the pollerity of Noah were fufficiently incrcafed, s 
plurality of tongues was miraculoufly introduced in order 
to divide them into diftinft focieties, that they might 
be fo ea/ily debauched for the future. 

The (late of the natural world before the flood to 
have been exceedingly different from what it is^^fprefent. 

The antediluvian world was, in all proba^'irfy, flocked 
with a much greater npmber of inhabitants than the pre- 
fent earth either aftually docs, or pbrhaps is capable of 
containing or fupplying. This increafe of population 
feems naturally to follow' from the great length of their 
lives, wdiich exceeding the prefent flanciard of life, in 
proportion, at leaft, of ten to one, the antediluvians mull 
accordingly, in any long fpace of time, double themfclves, 
at leaft, iq about the tenth part of the time in which 
mankind do now double their number j for they began to 
get children as early, and left dlF as late, in proportion, 
as men do now : and the feveral children of the fame 
father feem to have fuceeeded as quickly one after an- 
other as they ufually do at this day ; and as many genera- 
tions, which are but fucceflive with us, were contempo- 
rary before the flood, the number of people living on the 
earth at once, would be fufficiently increafed to anfwer 
any defe£l which might arife from other circumftances 
not confidered. So that, if we make a computation on 
thofe principles (A)^ we fliall find that there were a con- 

fideruble 


(A) It Is now generally own- 
ed, and that from good obfer- 
vntions, that mankind do dou- 
ble theinfelves in about three 
hundred and fixty, or three 
hundred and feventy years ; 
or, allowance being made for 
all, but veiT uncomrapn and 
very rare cates of general wars, 
famines, plagues, and fuch 
like defolations, ia about four 
hundred years (9). So that, 
allowing the period for doub- 
ling of mankind from th6 crea- 
tion to the deluge, to be ten 


times fliorter, by reafon of their 
fo much longer lives ; if we 
have a feries of forty numbers, 
beginning at two (for fo many 
God created himlelf at firfti, 
and doubling themfelves in 
forty, or, Ibr convenience, in 
forty-one years at a mean, or 
pne age with another, till the 
deluge, we (hall, in foine de- 
gree, obtain the fum total of 
mankind at the deluge, ^ and 
alfo in the feveral ages before 
that time; though mis period 
of doubling muft ftill have 


^9) See {ir W, Petty'i Eflay on the Multiplication of Mankind ^ 
and the Philofophical Trante^ioni, N” 197. p> 597. 


been 
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fiderable number of people in the world at the death of 
Abell though their father Adam was not then one hun- 
^Ittd and thirty years old, and that the number of man- 
kM^efore the deluge would eafily amount to above one 
hunob^ thoufand millions (even according to the Sama- 
ritan cnl\nology) 5 that isi to twenty times as many as 
our prefcnt-CQttn hasj in all probability, now upon it, or 
can well be fuppofed capable of maintaining in its prefent 
conftitution *. Frolt whence it follows, that, to fuftain 
fo much large a number of inhabitants (belides the brute 
animals, which were, very probably, as numerous in 
proportion), the earth muft have been much more fruitful 
before that defolation than it has been fince ' ; though it 
was then barren, in comparifon of its primitive fertility 
before the fall. 

One of the moft extraordinary circumftstnccs which O/the fot 
occurs in the antediluvian hiftory, is the vaft length of 


■ Whifton’s Theory, p. 146, &c. 


t Ibid. p. ftjS, 


luviando 


been much ftiortcr in the ear- whom we are obliged for thefe 
iiefb, and longer in the lateft obfervations, has given us in 
times of the interval ; which the following table* 
computation Mr. Whifton, to 
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human lives in thofe firfl: ages^ in comparifon with our 
own. Few perfo ns now arrive to eighty or an hundred 
years, whereas, before the flood, they frequently 
to near a thoufand ; a difproportion almofl incr^ule, 
though fupported by the joint teftimonics of facjgw and 
prophane writers (B), Borne, to reconcile matter 
with probability, have imagined that the of thofe 

firft men might poffibly be computed nSt by folar years, 
but months °, an expedient which seduces the length of 
their lives rather to a fhorter period than our own. But 
for this there is not the lead foundation ; befides, the 
many abfurdities that would thence follow, fuch as their 
begetting children at about fix years of age, as fome of 
them in that cafe mud have done, and the contra£lion 
of the whole interval, between the creation and the de- 
luge, to confiderably lefs than twp hundred years, even 
according to the larger computation of the Septuagint. 

The caufes of this longevity are varioufly affigned ; 
fome have imputed it to the fobriety of the antediluvians, 
and the fimplicity of their diet j alleging, that they eat 
no flefh (C), and had none of thofe provocations to glut- 
tony, which wit and vice have fince invented. Temper- 
ance might, undoubtedly, have fome edeef, but not pof- 
fibly to fuch a degree. There have been many temperate 
and abdemious perfons in letter ages, who yet feldom 
have exceeded the ufual period. Others have imputed 
that longevity to the excellency of their fruits, and fome 
peculiar virtue in the herbs and plants of thofe days 5 but 
as the earth was curfed immediately after the fall, its 
frui^, we may fuppofe, gradually decreafed in their vir-- 

■ Varro, apiid La£lant.InA).Divin. lib. ii. cap, 11. Vid. Auguf- 
tin. lie Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. iz. 


(B) Jodphus reckons up 
the teftiiA)nies of Manetho, 
Berofus, Mochus, Hedisus, 
jerom the Egyptian, and the 
writers of the Phoenician anti- 
quities. He fays alfo, that 
Hefiod, Hecatzus, Hcllani- 
cus, Acufilaus, Ephorus, and 
Nicolaus, wrote that the an- 
cients lived a thoufand years. 
Of all which teftimonies we 
b^vc uone now extant, except 


that of Hefiod, in Oper. & 
Dieb. ver. 1 30. 

(C] A learned phyfician has 
advanced a very contrary opi- 
nion. Among feveral caufea 
of the longevity of the firft 
men, enumerated by him, one 
is, their eating of raw fled; 
the mod nounding and, bed 
parts whereof he fuppofes, are 
carried off in drefling by the 
aClion of the fire, Beverovi- 
ciuB, Thef. Sanitate, lib, iii. 

tUQ 
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tue and goodnefs till the flood; and yet' wo do not fee the 
length of incn'^s lives dccreafed conCderably, if at all dur- 
that interval- Others have thought, that the long 
liw&of thofe inhabitants of the old world proceeded from 
the An^ngth of their (lamina, or firft principles of iheir 
bodily tl^nftitutions : which might, indeed, be a concur- 
rent, but ?-^t^the foie and adequate caufe of their longe- 
vity ; for Shenff, who was born before the deluge, and 
had all the virtue orf the antediluvian conflitution, fell 
three hundred years (hort of the age of his forefathers, 

^bccaufe the greateft part of his life was pafled after the 
flood. 

It has therefore been more rationally fuppofed, that the 
chief caufe of this longevity was the wholefome conftitu- 
tion of the antediluvian air, which, after the deluge, be- 
came corrupted and unwholefome, breaking, by degrees, 
the priftinc crafis of the bbdy, and fliortening men’s lives, 
in a very few ages, to near the prefent ftandard. But 
how the flood fhould induce or occafion fuch a change 
in the air, is not eafy to comprehend 

If no rain fell in fenfible round drops, to rcfrafl and Whether 
reflcft the rays of light, on which the rainbow entirely 
depends, the appearance of that beautiful phenomenon 
x:ould notbq expedled j and, indeed, it is fomewhat hard 
to conceive how it could be a fign or confirmation of the 
covenant which God made with Noah, that he would 
drown the world no more with water, if U had been in 
the clouds before, and with no regard to this promife. 

For if we fuppofe it even an arbitrary /ign, and to have 
no connedlion with the eflFe£l, it fecms that, to make it 
(ignificant and fatisfaflory, it muft be fomething new, 
otherwife it could not fignify a new thing, or be the con- 
firmation of a new promife. 

Whether flefh was permitted to be eaten before the Whether 
deluge, is alfo a queftion which has been much debated, an^fiejh 
J5y the permiflion exprefsly given to Noah for that purpofe, be 

after the flood, and God’s afligning vegetables only for ^Yre\he 
Food to man, as well as bead, at the creation, one would 
imagine it was not lawful before ; yet others have fup- 
pofed, that it was included in the general grant of power 
^nd dominion given to Adam by God over the animal 
creation^; and the diftindlion of beafls into clcall; and un- 
clean, which was well known before the flood, is Infifted 
.on as a ftrong argument on this fide, and ’wMcb it is not 

f^Vid, Burnet’s Thwyi Wbifton’s Theory, ^ay on tbv Deluge. 

r 4 cafy 
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cafy to anfwer. .To fay, that diftlnftion was u(ed pro- 
leptically, is a mere fubterfuge ; and to fuppofe it made 


SECT. 5X. 

jIn Inquiry concerning the Situation of Mount Ararat^ 
and the various Opinions about it, 

I T may be proper, before we clofe this chapter, to give 
^ fome account of the mountains of Ararat, whereon 
the ark refted, the fituation of which is ftill uncertain. 

7'he Sibylline verfes place Mount Ararat in the borders 
'of Black Phrygia, near Celarns, at the fprings of the 
river Marfyas, which rifes out of the fame lake with the 
Maeander, and falls at length into that river. But ita p- 
pears from good authorities that there is really no moun- 
tain at all in that place, at leaft none near fo high 
Ararat muft needs have been. This fancy, therefore, 
feems to have taken its rife from the furname Cibotos^ or the 
arkf given to Apamrea, another city near Celtenae. This 
appellation, however, it did not receive, as Bochart oh- 
ferves, from any tradition of Noah's ark, but from its 
fituation, fhut up like an ark or cheft, by three rivers 5 as 
the port of Alexandria in Egypt was called Cibotos, from 
the bay furrounding it : befides, Cibotos was a new name, 
which does not feem to have been known in thofe parts 
till given to Apan^aea, built by Seleucus, or Antiochus 
Soter ; and Celxnx had a prior right to it, if there bad 
been any fuch tradition ; fo that wmat is farther alleged 
of the Apamcan medals having on the reverfc the imprefr 
fionof an ark, as may befeen on three feveralJy ftruck iri 
honour of Adrian, Septimius Severus, and Philip the 
Arabian, is of no weight. 

Ben Gorion feems to extend the name of Ararat tq 
CaucafuB but by the mountains of Ararat, both ancient 
and modern authors have generally underftood thofe oF 
Armenia^ Ararat is by the Septuagint, and in the Vul- 
tendered Armenia (D) } and there is a£lually a prq- 

Hie Samaritan verfion the name the eaftem writer^ 
it Svendi^ whi^b it give to the inland Ceylon. ^ 

vipcc 


foiely to diftinguiih what was lawful or unla^ul to M 
facrificed, and nojt what might or might not be eatem^s 
little better j it being the cuftom to offer to God^uch 
fruits and animals as were ht for food and fullenju^, and 
not fpeh as were of no ufe orbeneBt to manlqifa in that 
refpeft. 
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rinqe of that« country named Ararat, or Airarat, from a 
plain therein, fo called in memory of Aral the eighth 
nation, who was there flain in battle i yfrai 
flrS§£gnifying the jlain of Arai, But though authors have 
genc^i|ly agreed in placing Ararat in Armenia, yet they 
differ the particular muation of the mountain where 
the ark reined. There are two opinions concerning it, 
and each is fupported by tradition. 

The firft opinion i^ that it was one of the mountains Firfttradtw 
which divide Armenia on the fouth from Mefopotamia, uon^hout 
and that part of Affyria inhabited by the Curds, from Mount 4^ 
whom thofe mountains took the name of Cprdue, or 
Cardu, by the Greeks turned into Gordy 2 Ei(E). It is 
called by the Arabs A1 Judi, and alfo Thamanin. 

The tradition, which affirms the ark to have refled on 
thefe mountains, muft have been very ancient, fuace it is 
the tradition of the Chaldeans themfelves : the Chaldee 
paraphiafls affent to this opinion, which obtained very 
much formerly ; but when we come to enquire into 
the peculiar part of thefe mountains, whereon the ark 
refted, authors feem to place it out of Armenia Epipha- 
pius, in the country of the Cordyaeans, or between the 
Armenians and Cordyxans, on the mountain Lvibar ■, the 
paftern authors, as well Chriftians as Mahonimedans, on 
Mount Thamanin, or A1 Judi, which overlooks the 
jcountry of Diyah Rabiah, in Mefopotamia, near the cities 
of Maufol, Forda, and Jazirat Ebn Omur, which laft is 
faid to be but four miles from the place where the ark 
refted 

To confirm this tradition we are told the remains of Remainder 
the ark were to be feen upon thefe mountains. Berofus 
^nd Abydenus both declare there was fuch a report in 
their time. The firft obfejves farther, that feveral of the oniho 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood feraped the pitch off the Cardu 
planks as a rarity, and carried it about them for an mnuniam^ 
amulet ; and the latter fays, they ufed the wood of the 
veffel as a remedy for many difeafes, with wonderful fuc- 
cefs. The relics of the ark were to be feen alfo in the 
time of Epiphanius, if we may believe his affertion *, and 

y Vide Eutych. Annal. p. 41. Bochart.Plialeg- lib. i, Onkeloi 
^Jonathan in Genef. viii. Benj. Tudelens Itiner. p. di. 

^£) The Greek and I^atin Bochjirt fuppofei tli^kre 
writers name tbM Carducld, fame that ate' caltea by mif-^ 

Cardiei, Cordyari, Corduenl, cake, in Jbfephus, Cxron. 
pofdi, Cordwi, Curdi, &c, 

W9 
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we are told, the emperor Heraclius went from the town 
of Thamanin up the mountain A1 Judi, and few the place 
of the ark. This town of Thamanin is, or was, 
at the foot of the mountain A1 Judi ; the name fip^Ses 
eighty^ in memory of the eighty perfons who, ay'jrding 
to a Mohammedan tradition, were faved in/tne ark ; 
though the Chriftian writers among the Arabs, who fey 
this city was built by Noah and his Tons,' near Forda, and 
fuppofe it was fo called becaufe they were eight®. 

There was formerly a famous monaftery, called The 
Monaftery of the Ark, upon the Cardu mountains, where 
the Neftorians ufed to celebrate a feftival on the fpot 
where they fuppofed the aik refted ; but in the year of 
Chrift 776 , that monaftery was deftroyed by lightning ; 
fiHce which time, probably, the credit of this tradition 
has declined, and given place to another which at prefcnt 
obtains. • 

The fecond opinion, therefore, places Mount Ararat 
towards the middle of Armenia, near the river Araxes, 
or Aras, above two hundred and eighty miles diftant from 
A1 Judi, to the north-eaft. 


Jerom feems to be the firft who hath given an account 
of this tradition : Ararat, fays that father, is a cham- 
paign country, incredibly fertile, through which the 
Araxes flows, at the foot of Mount Taurus, which ex- 
tends fo far.” , Wherefore, by the mountains of Ararat, 
whereon the arrk refted, are not to be underftood the 
mountains of Armenia in general, but the higheft moun- 
tains of Taurus, which overlook the plains of Ararat- 
I Thefe, probably, are the plains mentioned before, which 

gave name to the country. An author of the middle age 
obferves, that near the city of Naxuhan (Naxh-chuvan) 
are the mountains on which the ark refted, the Araxes 
running at the foot of them ; and fince that time, all the 
travellers into thofe parts mention thefe as the real moun- 
tain of Ararat. 

jtToy ihe^‘ Armenians are convinced that this is the very 

Armittian:, inf’untain on which the ark refted ; they call it Malls, 
and derive the name from Amafia, the third fucceflbr of 
Haikh, ihe founder of their nation. The Turks named 
it Agridagh, that is, the heavy or great mountain^ and Par- 
mack*daghi, or the mountain if the finger^ in allufion to its 


* Vide BeroAis apbd Jofeph. Anticj- lib. i. cap. 4. A^den.apud 
Jlufcb. Cbron Grsc. &Pr»p. Evan. lib. ix. cap, 4, ^bp Amid. 
Hift. Arab, lib* \\ cap. 1, D'Herbclor, p.^77. 
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appearance : it ftands about twelve leagues to the eaft 
(or rather fouth-eaft) of Erivan, and of Ejmiadzin, or 
the three churches (from which laft it is two Ihort days 
jontncy), four leagues from the Aras, and ten to the 
nortti^iveft of Naxh-chuvan. Sir Walter Raleigh refts 
the ark, not upon the mountains of Armenia, but on 
fome of thofe between Perfia, Tartary, and India : he 
takes the mountains of Ararat in a more extended fenfe 
than cither the ancie|it traditions or Scripture will allow : 
he fuppofes the mountains of Caucafus, towards Baftria 
and iScythia, to be part of a branch of Taurus, which, in 
its way through Afia, croifed Armenia. 

y\ll that has been faid by all the writers who have treated 
on this fubjeft, amounts to no more than frivolous con- 
jeflure, unfupported by fadl, or philofophy. 

Mount Mafis is encompaffed by feveral petty hills, on the 
tops of which are found many ruins, faid to have been 
the buildings of the firft men, who feared, for a time, 
to defcend into the plains. It Hands by itfelf, in form 
of a fugar-loaf, in the midft of a very extenfive plain, 
detached from the other mountains of Armenia. It con- 
fifts of two hills ; the lelTer is the more fharp and point- 
ed 5 the higher, which is that of the ar|:, lies north-weft 
of it, and raifes its head far above the neighbouring 
mountains. When the air is clear, it does not appear to 
be above two leagues from Erivan, and may be feen four 
or five days journey off. Yet travellers agree that the 
the height of It is not extraordinary : one thinks, he bath 
pafled a part of Caucafus, which was higher ; and an- 
other fays, it is not above twice as high as M^ount Valerian, 
near Paris : they therefore impute its being vifible fo far 
off, to its lonely fituation, in a vaft plain, and upon the 
moft elevrated part of the country. 

The Armenian monks tell a thoufand idle ftories con- 
cerning the ark, the whole, or a part of which, they pre- 
tend, is Hill to be feen on the top of the mountain ■, 
though the fame time they affirm, that no man ever 
reached the fpot : they pretend that thofe who have at- 
tempted. to afeend the hill out of zeal, or otherwife, have 
been puniftied, or at leaft brought back again by angels at 
night, to the place they fet out frorn in the day, to pre- 
vent their approaching that veffel : this was the cafe with 
a monk of Ljmiadzin, afterwards bifhop of Nifibin, called 
Jarnes ; though God at length fo far complied with his 
defires, as to fend an angel to him with a piece of the aik, 
^bo bid him; at the fame time, not fatigue himfelf in 

vainly 
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vainly endeavouring to afccnd the mountain; for that 
God had prohibited the accefs to the top of it, and would ^ 
not fuffer men to pull in pieces a veflel which had fped 
fo many creatures. But if they are afked, wheihe*?-^ dicy 
have any relics of the ark, they gravely anfwer^that it 
ftill lies buried in the vaft heaps of fnow ^ which, indeed, 
is the charm that hinders the afeent, and is fufHcient to 
defend the ark without the help of an angel. Yet a cer- 
tain miflionary conceits, that the ea-thly raradife ftill re- 
mains in fome agreeable plain of this {mountain, which 
God preferves from heat and cold, and where the prophets 
Enoch and Elias enjoy a thoufand delights. 

The Armenian patriarch informed Toumefort, that 
God had favoured one faint with the fight of the ark it- 
felf. And Rubruquis was allured by a bilhop, that the 
before mentioned piece of the ark (brought to James) 
was in their church ; and the Copts fhew part of a beam 
of that veflel in theirs at Old Cairo in Egypt : what credit 
ought to be given to thefe venerable teftimonies, appears 
from the account Toumefort has left us of his attempt to 
climb this mountain, in which having fpent a whole day 
with infinite fatigue, he was obliged, by the fnow and in- 
tenfe cold, to rptum without accomplilhing his defign, 
though it was then in the middle of fummer. 

The fituation of Ararat, whether it be Mount Mafis, 
or the mountain of Cardu, is very convenient for the jour« 
nev of the fons of Noah from thence to Shinaar, the 
dillance not being very great, and the defeent eafy, efpe- 
cially from the latter, into the plains of Mefopotamia, of 
which Shinaar is a part. We difeover plainly, ihmugh 
the Mofaic hiftory, a neighbourhood between the land of 
Eden, where man was created ; that of Ararat, where 
the remains of mankind were faved ; and that of Shinaar, 
where they fixed the centre of their plantations*. 

» Vid. Rubruquis de Tartaris, cap. xlviii. Tourneforl's Voyage*, 
lett. vii. Tavernier’S Voyage, p. iSi. Poulet Nouv^^elat. dii 
Levant, part i. chap, Chardin Voy. cn Perfe, Igm, p. i57» 
Sbuckl'ord's Connect, vol, i. p. 98.^ 
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Vrom the Deluge to the Birth of Abraham, 

S E C T. L 

nt Chronology from the Deluge to the Departure of 
Abraharg. from Haran^ Jlated, 

B efore we proceed to the poftdiluvian hlftory, wc 
fliall fettle the chronology of this firft period of it, 
which, as well as that of the preceding, can be adjufted 
only from the records of Mofes. 

For the planting of the world, the forming of focieties 
and governments, the rife of arts and fciences, and the 
beginning of dates and nronarchies, falling within this 
province, nothing could have been more ferviceable to 
hiftory, than a fixed and uniform chronology of thefe 
early ages ; whereas authors, divided in their opinions 
about the authenticity of the feveral copies, have every 
one chofen to follow that which agreed bed with his own 
notions or hypothefis ; whereby they have fo perplexed 
and confounded all tranfaftioiis, both facred and profane, 
which fall within this period, that the hidory thereof can 
be compared to nothing but the original chaos. 

After the birth of Abraham, indeed, we enter upon 
a more certain feries of time, about which chronologers 
are more generally agreed ; the variety of the feveral co- 
pies making a difference of but a few years, not feveral 
ages, as we find the difference arifes to in this period ^ 
for the better exhibiting of which, we have inferted the 
following tables, adjuded in the fame form with thofe 
we have given of the antediluvian patriarchs. 
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A Table of the Tears of the Poftdiluvian Patriarchs^ to 
the birth of Abraham. 


Their ages at thiir Tons birth. 



Heb. 

Jof. 

Sam. 

Shem, aft. the flood 2 

2 

2 

Arphaxad, 

- 35 

135 

'3S 

Cainan, 

o 

0 

0 

Salah| 

30 

130 

130 

Eber, 

34 

134 

134 

Phaleg, 

3° 

'3° 

130 

Reu, 

32 

132 

132 

Serug, 

30 

130 

130 

Nahor, 

29 

29 

79 

Terah, 

Sum tn 1 

130 

7° 

13° 


Years they liv- 
ed after their Length of their 
fons birth. li?<^s. 

Sept. Heb. Sam. Sept. Heb. Sam. Sept. 

2 500 500 500 600 600 600 

>3S 403 3«o 43° 438 438 5^5 

*30 0 0 330 0 o 460 

130 403 303 330 433 433 460 

'34 43° ^7° 37° 464 4°4 S°4 

130 209 109 209 239 239 339 

132 207 107 207 239 239 39 

130 200 100 200 230 230 330 

79 119 69 129 148 14B 208 

'3° '75 75 75 205 205 205 


Abraham’s 5 352 892 1002 1132 

birth, J 


^ Chronological Table of the Tears of the Poftdiluvian Patri- 
archs to the call of Ahrahamy according to the Computation of 
the Hebrew, 


The flood, 

Arphaiad born, 

SaJtih bora, 

£ber born, 

Peleg born. Conruflon 
tongues, and difperflon 
iHinkind, - 
Kcu born, 

Serug born, 

M^hor born, 

Terih born, 

Haran born, ; 

Peleg dies, 

Nahor dies, 

Noah dies, 

Abraham borO| 

Reu diet, 

ScJTuB diet, 

Xerah dies, and Abrahaiy 

sailed from Ruin, - 


37 

67 

of 

0/ lOl 


600 '98 a. ^ 

60a lOO ^ 5 

637 >35 35 

667 165 65 30 

701 199 99 64 34. 

731 129 94 £4 

763 a6i 161 iz6 96 
793 291 191 15^ 126 
82a 320 220 185 155 
892 390 290 255 225 


191 161 129 


34 * 

94 * 439 339 304 ^74 

zio 178 

148 119 

■* 

350 950 448 *348 313 283 

219 1B7 

laS 

B 

- 3 sa 

450 350 315 285 

ZZI 189 

130 


370 

468 368 333 303 

239 ao7 

148 

]8 

_393 

491 391 356 326 

230 

1 71 

4 * 

“l 4»7 

S»S 4*5 39 ° 36® 


205 

7 S 
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A Chronological Table of the Tears of the Bojidiluvian 
Patriarchs to the fpll of Abrciham, according to the Computation 
of the Septuagint, 




•< 

n 

■ ' 
So 

5 . - w 

? Ir i 

« 

0 6oo 9S 

2 60Z 100 

137 737 *35 
267 867 365 
350 950 448 

397 495 

502 600 

i sa* 


The flnod, 

Arphixad born^ 

Cainan boriii 
SaUh bornj 
Noah dicBi 
£ber borni 
Shcm dies, 

feleg born. Confufion 
of tongues, and dlf- 
petfion of mankind^ J 
Arphaxad dieSj - - 5^7 

Cainan dies, - - 597 

Reu borni - - 66r 

Salih dies, - - 727 

Serug bornj - - 793 

Peleg dieej - - 870 

Eber dies, - - 901 

NahorborDj - - 9^3 

Reu dleij - - looo 

Terah bornj - - looi 

SBrugdinj - - 1123 

Abraham borOi - - 1132 

Terah dieSj and A bra- 1 
ham ia sailed from I 1207 
Hiraoj - J 


; ^ 

> 5 X 

• 3^8 

ST 5 

R e. 5 . 

Qa 


i £ ! 

• o 

f 5 -< 

26s 130 o- g 

348 213 83 r 5 

395 a6o 13(5 St 

500 365 23s *°5 np 
rT 

5x9 394 264 13+ ^ 

56s 430 330 170 36 
460 360 *00 «6 

394 164 *3“ 

460 33 ® * 9 ® 
396 202 

473 339 

504 


r 

o 


< 

s 


p o 

ft ^ 


cs 

132 

209 

240 

262 

339 


o 

t/3 

a 

Oq 


z 

11 

108 ^ 

130 ■ 

77 

209 • 

33 ° zoo izi 
209 130 


s 

s. 


t 

a 

S. 

> 

g- 

M 

a 


2B4 205 7s 
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'The General Hiftory from the Dehge 


A Chronological T k^LZ of the Tears of the Pojldiluvian Patri* 
archs to the call of Abraham^ according JO the Computation of 
, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 


< t t 


' The floodi 

>rphixad hornj 
fialah born> 

Eber borni 
Noah dies, 

Peleg born# Confuflon of 
tongues, and dirperfion of 
manielnd, 




O 

2 

*37 

267 

350 


Ni 

? 


o e o 
2S ^ S 

r i i ^ 

600 jg a. S 

6 o 4 loo * P* 
7|7 235 *|S 
867 365 26s 130 
9 S ° 448 34* 2*3 


t 


n 

a 

83 


401 4JJ 399 264 134 (p 


2* 

5 


Arphaxad dies. 

- 

- 

440 

538 438 393 193- 40 ? 5 

Shem dies, 



5 P 2 

6od 

365 255 101 F g, - 

Reu born. 



531 


394 264 130 g, J 

Salah dies. 



570 


433 303 169 39 I 5 

Peleg dies, 



6io 


373 239 109 w g, 

Serug 4 >orn, 



663 


396 131 2 

Eber diet, 



671 


404 140 8 D- 

Reu dies, 



770 


*39 107 ^ 

Nobor born. 



793 


136 

Terahiiornp 



872 


209' 79 

Sbug dies, 



893 


230 lOO 

Nahor dies, 



941 


J48 


Abraham born, loos 

Tcrah dies, and Abraham ii ^ 
caUed from Harani J 


n 

*• 

3; 


? I 

^ > 

21 ^ 
69 g 
130 

*75 75 ’ 


There is no difference in this period between the He- 
brew and the Samaritan, but what arifes from the diffe- 
rent computation of the years of the genitures of the pa- 
triarchs : the great difficulty, in both copies, confifts in 
Terah’s age at the birth' of Abraham ; fome will have 
him born in the feventieth year of Terah, which cannot 
be, unlefs Abraham were the eldeft fon, as it is evident 
he was not (for Lot, Haran’s fon, 'was near as old as 
Abraham) or unlefs Haran was born before his father 
was feveiity, which feems not to be agreeable to the text ; , 
and, if Terah was two hundred and five years old at his 
death, Abraham being then but feventy-five, he muft 
have been one hundred and thirty when Abraham was 
bom. The Samaritan copy^ indeed, makes Terah’s age, 
at his death, no more than one hundred and forty-five ; 
but then the firll ob|e£fion as to Haran’sfeniority remains, 
fo that in this point the fault feems to be in the Samaria 

tan \ 



h th^ Birth of Abraham. 

tan } for it moll be confefle 4 * the Hebrew number Is In 
this place more to be depended upon. 

The call of Abraham^ where the period ends, is, by 
fome, reckoned five years fooner, when he left Ur ; but 
this will not "agree with Scripture, as fhall be ftiewn, 
when we come to fettle the next period. 

There are fome variations between the prefent copies 
of the Septuagint ; but as moft of them relate to the 
length of fome of the patriarchs lives, a circumftance 
not very material, and which makes no difference in the 
computation, we fliall pafs them by ; and only obferve, 
that fome copies place the birth of Arphaxad twelve 
years after the flood, which will encreafe the total of this 
period ten years j and that fome make the age of Nahor, 
at the birth of Terah, one hundred and feventy-nine (FJ- 

We have chofen to follow the readings of the Alexan- 
drian manufeript 5 according to which, the only differ- 
ence between the Septuagint and the Samaritan, in this 
period, is one hundred and thirty years given to Cainan, 
who is added between Arphaxad and Salah j but is to be 
found neither in the Hebrew nor the Samaritan, nor in 
the chronology of thofe times, given us, from the Sep- 
tifaglnt itfelf, by Africanus and Eufebius**; which cir- 
cumftance we look upon as fufficient authority to rejeft 
him out of the number of the patriarchs, notwithftand- 
ing his name is inferted in St. Luke, which may cafily 
have happened, by its being added from fome erroneous 
copies of the Septuagint, and firft, as is moft probable, 
put in the margin, though it has fince crept into the 
text, 

The difference between the Hebrew reckoning apd the 
Samaritnn, in this period, is very confiderable, being no 
Icfs th^in five hundred and fifty years ; in which the He- 
brew falls fhort of the Samaritan. As to the objetSlions, 

b Vide Euftb. Cliron, Grsec. p. 9. 

(F) Father Pezron, follow- of this period will be one 
ing the prefent copies of Jofc- thopland two hundred and fif- 
phus, places the birth of Te- ty-feven. But afterwirds, tak- 
rah In the one hundred and ing in the ten years, added as 
ewenty-ninth year of Nahor ; above, between the flood and 
which agrees with the He- the birth of Arphaxad, he, in 
brew, and the amended nunt^ his fecond computation, makea 
ber of JofephuB, with the ad- the whole one thoufand two 
dition only of one hundred hundred and fixty-feven, 
years ; and thus the total • ^ 

VoL. L G vticS 


Si 
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•which have been thence fornftd ^ainft the former carcuir 
lation, the reader will And them mlly anfweredby Uftier, 
Capfovius, and other eminent chronologers ; and we lhalL 
have occaiioti' to take notice of them hereafter. 


3 E C T. II. 


^he Hifiory of Noah after the Flood, .and of hh 
fiendents to Jbraham. y 


’ Vr. ®f FI. 

|ij(nte Chr. 
* 347 - 

^ ^oah comes 
ynt i/it 


^..Theprt- 
ttfitpts given 


T he time of Noah’s goln^ forth of the ark is 

in Scripture % to the firft day of the fix hundred 
and firft year of his age^ , Immediately upon his landings 
he built an altar, and offered a burnt-facrificey of every 
clean bead, and every clean fowl (G). God, having ac- 
cepted the facrifice, blefled Noah, and gave him power 
over all living creatures, with 'a permiflion ter eat of thenv 
as freely as of the produce of the ground v he prohibited 
him however from eating the blood of animals, nr 
{bedding that of man ; ordering him to punifli manflanq .v 
ter with death, and to- people the world with idl pohibn: 
expedition. 

The permiflion to eat flefli, now firft explicitly given, 
feems to intimate, that it had not beett allowed before the 


flood ^ 


The rabbins pretend, that God gave to Noah, and his 
fons, certain general precepts, which contain the law of 
nature, common to all men indifferently, Thcfe pre- 
cepts imported that they fliould abftain from idolatry, 
blafph^my, mufder, adultery, and theft; and that judges 
fliould be inftituted to maintain thefc laws ; and that they 
fliould carefully avoid eating the fleffi of any animal, cut 
off while the creature was living. Which laft precept was^ 
fiip|Sofed to be Intended by the words,. The flefti, with 
die lifcv thereof, which is the blood thereof, fliall you not 
Cat.^ This barbarity fome Pagans are faid to have prac- 
tifed« Ftiom the time of Mofes, the Jews would notfuf- 
fcr a ftrangcr to live among them, unlefs, he obferved the 
precepts oi the Noaebidae, and never gave quarter, in batr 
tie, to any who we^e ignorant of thefe injunctions. 


c Genef. vUi, 1 %. ^ Genef. viii. %o,£cc. 

, (G) Some rabbins pretend, fied for that office, by haT« 
Shem offered the sacrifice, ing the iiusfQ£CUA& ta be bdc 
Noah hdng rendered; unqualU by a lion. 

Mai-- 





to the Birth 'of Abraham. 

Malmonides fays, the Ijx firft precepts were given to 
Adam, and the feventh to Noah. To thefe, fothe rab- 
bins add others; fuch aa a prohibition to draw out the 
blood of any living creature to drink ; to maim animals ; 
to ttfe magic and forcery j to couple beads, and ingraft 
trees, of Afferent kinds ; but there is no notice taken of 
them, either inJScripture, nor in Onkelos, nor in Jofephus, 
nor in Philo ; neither are they naentioned^by Jerom, nor 
Origen, nor any of the ancient father?^ 

God farther made a covenant with Npah, that he 
would never drown the world again ; promiCng, as a fign 
of this convention, to fet his bow in the when it 

rained. This feems to have been done in order io take 
away Noah’s apprehenfions, who, according to Jofephus, 
facfificed to^hppeafe God’s Wrath, fearing an •anniverfary 
deluge ; for which fuppofition that hidorian has been cen- 
fpred fomewhat too feverqly. 

Noah, being come down from the mountain, applied 
himfelf to bulhandry, and planted a vineyard ; an4 hav- 
ing drank of the, wine to excefs, lay carclcfsly uncovered 
in his tent. His fon Ham perceiving him naked, called 
in his brothers, Shem and Japhet, to behold the difgrace- 
ful attitude in which he lay ; hut they, out of a fenfe of 
duty and modedy, took a garment, and, going back- 
wards, covered their father’s Ihani^ ; for*’*which aft of 
filial decorum, when he came to know what had palTed, 
he blefled them, and curfed Ham in his poderity 

Noah died in the nine hundred and fiftieth year of his 
age, and, according to the tradition of the Orientals, was 
buried In Mefopocamia, where they fliew his fepulchre, 
in a cadle near a monadery called Dair Abunah, that is, 
the monafiery of mr father. 

All mankind being the ifiue of thefe three Tons of 
Noah, who were faved with him in the^rk ; before we 
proceed ally farther, irwill hc propicr to give a genealogi- 
cal table of their defeeudenta. In the fame manner as we 
have already fpecified tho& of the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs. 

The chief defign bf Mofes bring to record what parti- 
cularly concerned the Ifraelltesj & bas given us the ge- 
nealogy of the line of Shem only entire. Ai to the de- 
feendents of the other two fons of Noah, his deiflgn feems 
to have been, to bring them down as low as th^ di^rfion, 

* Gener xi. lo, &c. SeWen de Jure Ntt. & Gent. Kb. i. Calmer. 
QiA. Art. Miuctaid. Jofepb> Aotiq. lib. i. cap. ]. Ent^'ch. p. 43. 
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The General Hijlory from the Deluge 

in order to leave to pofterity the naincs of the firfl foOn*^ 
ders o£ nationSj and there to difmifs them \ for it is ob- 
fervable, that though feveral particulars are mentioned 
in the courfe of the Mofaical hiftory, relating to the Ca- 
naanites, as the people -vrith whom the Ifraelites were 
more particularly to be concerned ; yet he bath deduced 
the genealogy of that branch of Ham no farther; on the 
contrary, it is ftiorter than thofe of Mizraim and Cufli, 
by one generation.’ 

Nor indeed^ is there much to be collefted from Scrip- 
ture, relating to the defeendents of Shem,^ more than 
their names, and the ages of the patriarchs in the line of 
Pelcg, till we- come to Terah, the father of Abraham, 
with whom the period ends. But whatever there may be 
wanting irl the facred hiftory, the Jews ha#e taken care^ 
according to their ufual cjuftom, plentifully to fupply 
with the figments and concepts- of their rabbins, a fet 
of men who have furpalleA all others in- the art of 
friflitl^ and inventing abfurdiiies. Oh the other hand, 
the Chriftian chronologcrs and hiftorians, of all ages, 
who have endeavoured to conrteft the profane hiftory 
with the facred, within this period, would furnifti u^ 
with materials enough to fill up the vacancies, could w& 
think it worth while to colleft their feveral opinions and 
conjeftures few of them agreeing in any one poyit,, 
which yet every one is confident he has fettled. We fhall, 
therefore, take notice of but a very few of them ; fuch* 
contradiiSory fentiments ferving only to Ihew' the uncer- 
tainty of the whole, and, confequently, to confound, ra* 
ther than to inftruft the reader. 

We fhall not, in this place, touch upon the migrations, 
or the planting of nations by the pofterity of Noah, which 
we have referved for the fubj’edl of a diftinft feftion, that 
we might not mix the hiftory of that remarkable tranfac- 
tion with other matters. We have alfo thought proper to 
change the order ef the table, and give an account of the 
line of Ham before that of Shem, which will more na- 
turally clofe this feftion- 

Though Japhetis generally placed laftin Scripture, yet 
he is exprefsiy faid to be the eldeft ; and that he was fo,, 
is farther evident, for that Noah was five hundred yearsr 
old when he begat his three fonsj according to which 
manner of expreflion in Scripture, one of them was born, 
in his ftreihundredth year; but it could not be Shem, for 
'he beWgm the one hundredth year of his age at the birth 
of Arphaxad^ two years after the flood, when Noah ws. 



7o the Birth of jlSraham. 

fix’liundred and three vcars old, it follows that he himfdf 
was born in the five nundred and third year of Noah ; 
nor could it be Ham, for he is exprefsly faid to have been 
the younger ; fo that Japhet was the eldeft of the three 
ions. 

Japhet, heing afFe£led, as well as Shem, with filial 
concern at Ham’s expofing their fathcr’^s nakedncfs, a£- 
fifted to cover him, and received a blcfling from Noah, 
on that Dccafion. God,” fays ^hat patriarch, ^Vfhall 
enlarge Japhet (H) ; -and he Aall dwell in the tents of 
Shem ; and Canaan (hall be his fervant The firft pait 
of tin/ prophecy has been verified in the great poffemons 
which fell to the defcendents of Japhet ; as all Edrope, 
and all the northern part of Afia, the Lefler Afia, Media, 
Armenia, the countries between the Euxine and Cafpi^n 
fcas, as well as thofe lying to the north of them, Grand 
Tartary, with India and Ohina. Add to thefc the Euro- 
pean colonies in America of late ages \ for, as to the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of that continent, it is uncertain from 
which of the three branches they are defcended. The 
next part of -the prophecy, implying, that he fhould 
dwell in the tents of Shem, feems ito refer to the over- 
throw of the Aflyrian empire by the Medes, in conjunc- 
tion with the Babylonians, as well as to the conquefts of 
the Greeks and Romans in Afia; alluded to afterwards 
by Balaam, in his prophecy, that fliips (hould come from 
the coafis ofChittim, and ihould Alhur, and fhould 
affli£l Eber; that is, they (hould affli£l the Afiyrians, and 
riiofe who dwelt beyond the river Euphrates, , .Andnt the 
fame time that they *dwelt in the tents of ShenX) they 
made the pofterity of Ham their fervants, by fubduihg 
ihh Babylonians, me Canaanites, the Egyptians, and other 
nations defcended from that btanch, wherein was the 
completion of the laft ^zrt of Noah’s prophecy. 

The Septuagint verfion, followed 1:^ Eufehius and 
others mentions an eighty fon of Japhet, named Elifa, 
who is neither in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee. % 

No particulars being mentioned in^eripture, vith re- 
ference to the defcendents of Japhet, farther than what 

f Eufeb. Chron. lib. i. .CliEon, Alexindr. Auguftinui, 

(H) Noah here allades to God fh^ll ferfuaJe 

tlie name of Japhet^ the root phet,” that is, bring him over 
.^f which fignificB to enlarge ; in time to the true worthip^ 
iihpugh.otlien tranflate thepaf- figured by tie tenu of Shem. 

p 3 xelate> 
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of FI, relate^ to their founding of nationSy wc muft refer Ihd 
reader for what may be faid of them under that head, to 
account of the migration. 

^ When Noah was acqitainted with the irreverent aftion 

Pam and of Ham, he curfed him in a branch of his pofterity;i 
fih pojitr^ ** Curfed,” fays hc» “ be Canaan; a fervant of fervants 
fhall he be unto his brethren.” This curfe being pro- 
nounced, not againft Ham the immediate tranfgreflbr, 
but againd his fon, who does not appear, from the 
words of Mofes, to have been any way concehied in the 
crime, hath ocQ^fioncd feveral conjeftures. Some have 
believed th^t Ndah curfed Canaan, becaufe he coifld not 
well have curfed Ham himfelf, whom God had not long 
^efore blelTed ; others, more reafonably, think Mofes’^ 
chief intent in recording this prediction was to raife the 
fpirlts of the Ifraelites, thfcn enterings on a terrible war 
with the chtldren of Canaan, *^By the affurance, that, in 
confequence of the curfe, that people were deftined by 
God to be fubdued by them ; for the opinion of thofe 
who Imagine all Ham’s race were here accurfed, feems 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, which con- 
iines the maledidrion to Canaan and his pofterity, and 
alfo contrary to faft. 

Among thofe who were for extending the curfe to 
Ham and his other race, fome have fuppofed another efFeCk 
of it, ' not mentioned by Mofes; that Ham became a 
blackn^oor, and communicated that colour to his defeend- 
ants; but this opinion is a mere chimera. 

In confequence of thi^ undutiful aft of his telling hia 
brothers that he had fecn his father’s nakednefs, Ham 
has been Looked upon as the firft introducer of wicked- 
nefs after the flood ; and authors have imputed to hibi 
mftny cnorniities, fome ofiheip ridiculous enotigh, which 
they have grounded folely upon this' fiiigle paffage. 

^ 'I'hcy have believed that he was a reprobate, who had 
committed all i§rts of abomination. They take it for 
grantedylthac none but he, atid his pofterity, were con- 
cerned% the buildings of Babel, which they confider as 
a very wicked attempt, Th^y make him tnc firft pro- 
pagator of idolakty after the flood, and the inventor of 
magic, iThey pretend that he fet a very unedifying ex- 
ample of incpntiiicncei bj^getting his ivife with child in 
the very ark (I), Najr, U las Jbeen imagineda ^hat'thc 

crime 

(I) Though St. Ambrotp words of Mofes, that the ma- 
endothOTB conceive from the trimonial dqty was fuperfeded 
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<jime wliich he committed againft his father was InH- Yr. of FI. 
Tiitcly more enormous than it is reprefented in Scripture; 350 
fome concluding that Ham caftrated Noah ; others, that he 
rendered him impotent by ^virtue of fome magic^charms 1 ' 

others again, that he committed iaceft with his father’s 
wife ; vmilft a fourth party accufe him of all forts of un- 
rleannefs. This o'harafter is very conformable to what 
we meet with in the ancients concerning Cronus, with 
whom, among many others (Kj, Haip fuppofed to 
have been the fame*. 


If we may judge by the namber of-perfons in the three 
generations of Ham’s line mentioned by Mofes, which exi- 
jceeds the numbers of perfons defeended from both his, 
brothers in the fame degree, he mud have had the mod 
numerous iflue of the three fons of Noah, and a greater 
part of the earth to his fhare. But though much mention 
is made of the latter pofte^ity of Ham, in the fiicceeding 
part of the Jewilh hiftory, Mofes has recorded nothing 
relating to. his fird defeendants, befides thek names, and 
fome general circumdancesj excepting Canaan and 
Nimrod. 


Canaan (L) was the fourth fon of Ham, if we may he <yf Cj- 
allowed to judge by the order in which we find his namq 


gGenef, ix. 15. Chryfoft. Serm. 19. in Genef, Auguft. Queeft, 
'17. in Genef. Heidegg. HilLPatn tom. L p. 4U1 BayleDi£t, 
Hift, art.Chnm. 

and fufpended during the time king of Egypt, whom almoft 
Noah and his family lived in all other authors make to be 
the ark; neverthelels it is an Mizraim, his fecond fon. 
opinion which has fpreadpretQr Such are the wretched con- 
vviuch, that Ham did not ob- Jedtures made by thofe who 
ferv^e continency on that occa- have attempted to reconcile 
4ion, but that his wife brought ^he Jewiih hifiorian with thofe 
/urLh Canaan in the very ar^ of other nations. 

(K)-The hiftory of Cronus, (L) The Hebrew word 
•from Sanchoniatho, whofe ac- is not pronounced as we 
count of him is the mod monly do Canaan, making 
full, will be given in the .next the firft fyllable, but Chenaan^ 
de dtl on. Marfham thinks Ham or rather 
is to be found in profane joining the ch and n into one 
hiftory under the names of fyllable, and fo the Jews pro- 
Hammon, Thamus, Tham- nounce it; wbich reading 
snuz, Adonis, Ofiria, Baal, brings the JitfOid nearer the 
fielus, Jupiter, and Saturn Chna of Sam^Kmintho and Ste- 
iecond. The fame author phanus ; it fignlfiea a 
fays the Hebrew ehronolo^ or tr^^der, aa ^ Canaanites or 
acquires that Ham fhould be Fhoeniciatis were* 

4h.e.fame tfrithMenesj the firft , 

Ij 4 placed 
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placed in the Scripture* Neither the length of his lifcf 
nor the time of his birth^ arc mentioned by Mofes ; 
however, fome will have it, that he was born in the ark ; 
and thatf becaufe he was the fruit of an unfeafonable in- 
continence, therefore he was a wicked man. It has been 
already obferved, that the curfe given by N^^ih to Canaan 
was peculiar to this fon of Ham, and does not feem to 
have extended to the reft of his brethren. And, indeed, 
the prophecy qf Noah, that Canaan fliould be a fervant 
of fervants to his brethern,” feems to have been wholly 
completed in him. it was completed with regard to Shem, 
not only in that a confidcrable patt of the feven nations 
of the Canaanites were made flaves to the Ifraelites, when 
they took pofleflion of their land, as part of the remainder 
of them were afterwards enflaved by Solomon ; but alfo 
by the fubfequent expeditions of the AlTyrians and Per- 
fians, who were both defcendftd from Shem 5 and under 
whom the Canaanites fufFered fubjecSion, as well as the 
Ifradites ; not to mention the conqiieft of part of Ca- 
naan by the Elamites, or Perfians, under Chedorlaomcr, 
prior to them all. With regard to Japhet, we find a 
completion of the prophecy, in the fucceffive conquefts 
bf the Greeks and Romans in Paleftine and Phoenicia, 
where the Canaanites were fettled ; but efpecially in the 
total fubverfion of the Carthaginian power by the Ro- 
mans j befides fome invafions of the northern nations, 
as the pofterity of Thogarma and Magog ; wherein many 
of them, probably, were carried away captive. 

It is believed that Canaan lived and died in the country 
called after his namte ; where formerly they fhewed his 
tomb, which was twenty-five feet long, in a cave of the 
mountain of the Leopards, not far from Jerufalem, 

Canaan feems to have been known to the ancient hea- 
thens. Sanchoniatho exprefsly fays, Chna was the firft 
Phoenician, or the firft who was called a Phcenician. 
The Scripture mentions nothing particular with refpeft 
to any of his fons ; but the tranfaftioris of the Ifraelites, 
vcith their defeendents, make up a great part of the Jew- 
ilh hiftory, apd will be treated of in their proper 
place. 

Nimrpd was the fixth fon of Cufli, and, in all appear- 
ance, much younger than any of his brothers for Mofes 
mentions the fons of Raama^ his fourth bl'other, before 
he fpeaks of him* What the facred biftorian fays of him 
isfliort^ and yet he lays more of him than of any other 
of the pofterity af Noah, till he comes to Abraham. He 

tclli 



to the Bhrth of Abraham. 

^ tells US; that Nimrod began to be a mighty one In the 
earth 5” that he was a mighty hunter before the Lord/’ 
even to a proverb} and that the beginning of his king- 
dom was Babel| and Erech, and Accad, and Calneli, in 
the land of Shinaar.'’ 

From this account he is fuppofed to have been a man 
of extraordinary ftrength and valour. Some reprefent 
him as a giant (M)^ all confider him as a great warrior. 
It is generally thoiigjit, that, by the words a mighty hunter^ 
is to be underftood, that he was a great tyrant ; but fome 
of the rabbins interpret thofc words favourably, faying, 
that Nimrod was qualified by a peculiar dexterity and 
ftrength for the chace, and that he offered to God the 
game which he took ; and fevcral of the moderns arc of 
opinion, that this paffage is not to be underftood of his 
tyrannical oppreflions, or of hunting of men, but of 
beafts It muft be owned that the phrafe, hefeOi the 
Lord, may be taken in a favourable fenfe, and as a com- 
mendation of a perfon’s good qualities ; but in this place 
the generality of expofitors underftand it otherwife. 

Hunting muft have been one of the moft ufeful em- 
ployments in the times juft after the difperfion, when 
all countries were over-run with wild beafts, of which it 
was neceffary they fliould be cleared, in order to make 
them habitable ; and therefore nothing feemed more 
proper to procure a man efteem and honour in thofe 
ages, than his being an expert hunter. By that ex- 
ercife, we are told, the ancient PerGans fitted their 
kings for war and government**; and hunting is ftillp 
in many countries, confidered as one part of a royal edu- 
cation. 

There is nothing in the fliort hiftory of Nimrod which 
carries the leaft air of reproach, except his name, which 
fignifies a rebel \ and that is the circumftance which feems 
to have occalioned the injurious opinions which hav-e 
been entertained of him in all ages. Commentators, be- 
ing prepoffeffed in general, that the cuife of Noah fell 
upon the pofterity of Ham, and finding this prince ftig- 
matized by his name, have interpreted every paffage re- 
lating to him to his dlfadvantage. They reprefent him 
as a rebel againft God, in perfuading the defcendaiUs of 

^ Vide Xenoph. Cjrropcd. lib. i. « 

(M) The Hebrew word r/j- a mighty ontf is, by the Sep- 
which PUT verCoA renders tuagme, tnmOatd a giant. 
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Noah to dilbbey the divine command to dlfperfej and m 
fetting them to build the tower of Dabeh with an im- 
pious defign of fcaling heaven. They brand him as aa 
ambitious ufurperi and an infolen^ oppreiTor ; and make 
him the author of the adoration of fire (N), of idolatrous 
worfliip given to men, and the firft perfecutor on the 
fcorc oSf religion (O). On the other hand, fome account 
him a virtuous prince, who, far from advifmg the build-^ 
ing of Babel, left the country, and went into Aflyria, be^- 
Caufe he would not give his confent til that projeft (P), 
Nimrod is generally thought to have been the firft 
iing after the flood ; though fome authors, fuppofing a 
plantation or difperfion prior to that of Babel, have made 
kings in feveral countries before his time. Mizraim is 
thought by many, who contend for the antiquity of the 
^yptian monardiy,to have begun his reign much earlier 
thanllifimrod j and others, fromp the uniformity of the lan» 
guages fpoken in Aflyria, Babylonia, Syria, and Canaan, 
affirm thofe. countries to have been peopled before the 
confuGon of tongues 

The four cities ( Q^) Mofes gives to Nimrod con- 
flituted a large kingdom in thofe early times, when few 

kings 


^ Vide Marfh. Chroni Can. pi iS. 25. Homius ad Sulpit. Sever. 


p. »f. 

(N) The Orientals make 
Nimrod the author of the fc£t 
of the Magi, or worfliipcrs of 
fire ; they tell us, that acci- 
dentally leeing fire rife out of 
the earth, at a great diflance 
from him, in the £aft, he wor- 
(hipped it; and appointed one 
Andclham to attend the fire 
there, and throw frankincenfe 
into it. 

(O) The perfon perfecuted 
by Nimrod, according to fc- 
v^al Jewilh, Chriflian, and 
Mohammedan authors, was 
Abraham, who, by the He- 
brew chronology, might hawe 
been hia contemporary. . 

(P) Jonathan Ben Uziel pa- 
raj^rafes the paflage thus; 
Nimrod going out df that land, 
mgaed ia.A%TMi) becaufe he 


would not rotfie into the mea» 
fures of thofe who were con.. 
cerjiedinthediviGon ; therefore 
God gave him another coun^ 
try, where he built four other 
cities, viz. Nineveh, Platiath:,* 
kartha, Parioth, and Tclafar. 

( Q*) might be able 
to •'make fome judgment con* 
cerning the extent 0/ the firft 
Babylonian kingdom, could we 
fix the ficuations of thefe four 
ciiies ; but this is very difficult ; 
all of them having been long 
fince deflroyed, and authors 
difiering greatly in opinions 
about fnetm There are eveft 
two traditions with regard to 
the ruins df Babel; fome 
.placing them at Felugia, a 
village on the Euphrates, about 
tfaiity-lix miles to the fouthv 



to the Birth of Abraham^ 

Idngs had more than one \ only it mud be ofarerved, l^iat 
polTellions might at firft have b^en large, and afteiwarda 
divided Into feveral parcels*, and Nimrod being the 
leader of a nation, we may fuppofe his fubje£ls kttled 
•within tlfbfe limits j whether he became pofleffed of thofe 
cities by conqueft, or otherwife, does not appear ; it 
mod probable he. did not build Babel; all the poderity of 
Noah feeming to have been equally concerned in that affair; 
nor dees it appear t]iat he built the other three, though 
the founding of them, and many more, with other 
works, are attributed to him by mme authors (R), It 
may feem all% a little ftran^, that Nimrod fhould be 
preferred to the regal dignity, and enjoy the nmft cul- 
tivated part of the earth then known, rather than any 
other of the elder chiefs or heads of nations, even of the 
branch of Ham. Perhaps it was conferred on him for 
bis dexterity in hunting ; oTj it may be, he did not afTume 
the title of king till after his father Cufli’s death, who 
might have been fettled there before him(S), and left 
him the fovereignty *, but we incline to think, that he 
feized Shinaar from the defeendants of Shem, driving 
put Aftiur, who from thence went and founded Ninevehj 
and other cities in Aflyria. 

The Scripture does not inform us when Nimrod began 
his reign (T). Some date it before difperfion ; but 

fuch 

weft of Baghdad, on the Ty- fame name. An Arab author 
gris; others, about the fame mentions a city called Takha- 
diftance from Felugla fouth- rat, or Takharan Sar, where 
ward, on the firft of thofe Nimrod coined money (l ). 
rivers; how much more un- (S) Al Tabari, a Perfian au- 
certain then muft be the fitua- thor otgreat authority, affirms, 
tion of the reft, which were thatCu(h,orCutha, wasking of 
towns not fo famous, and whofe the territory of Babel, and re- 
ruins, if any remain, are fel- lided in Erak ; and attributes 
dom enquired after ! to him the making of the river 

(R) AbuMfarag, fays Nim- Cutha. Dr. Hyde places the 
rod, biylt three ot thefe cities, original feat of Cufli in the 
mentioned by Mofes, viz. fame country, which he calli 
Erech, AGcad, and Calya, or tbeMjt artcieni Ct^/b ; 2,tid 
Caln^ Others aferibe to him that his pofterity remofvingmto 
the building of Babel, Niue- Arabia, it thence took the 
veh, Refen, and feveral others, name of Culh alfo. 
among which v/sa Adherbrjah, (T) The Arabs fa^ that 
in the Perftan province of the Nimrod reigned ip Al Sowad, 

(i) Abu'lfarag Hill. Dyn. p, 18, P* Ahmed. 

Ebn Yufcf* apud Hyde, p. 7u 

^ ^ that 
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fucli a conjefture does not feem to fuit with the Mofaical 
hiftory : for before the difperfion we read of no city but 
Babel; nor could there well be more, while all mankind 
were yet in a body together; but when Nimrod 'aiTumed 
the regal title, there feem to have been other cities ; a 
cireumftance, which fhews it was a good while after the 
-difperfion. We have placed the beginning of his reign 
thirty years from that event, and, in all likelihood, it 
Ihould lae placed rather later than ear^Jier. 

Authors have taken a great deal of pains to find Nim- 
rod in profane hiftory : fome have imagined^ him to be the 
fame with Belus, the foun?ler of the Babylonifti empire ; 
others take him to be Ninus, the firft AHyrian monarch. 
(U) Some believe him to have been Evechous, the firft 
Chaldaean king after the deluge; and others perceive a 
great refemblance between him and Bacchus, both in ac- 
tions and name. Some of the Mohammedan writers fup- 
pofe Nimrod to have been Zohak, a Perfian king of the 
£rft dynafty ; others intend for his being Cay Caus, the 
fecond king of the fecond race ; and fome of the Jews 
fay he is the fame with Amraphcl, the king of Shinaar, 
mentioned by Mofes. But there is no certainty In thefc 
conjeftures, nor have we any knowlegc of his imme-* 
diate fucceffors (X). 

The Scripture mentions nothing as to the death of 
Nimrod; but authors have taken care, thatfuch an efien- 
tial circumftance in his hiftory fhould not be wanting. 


that is, the hlack country ; for fo 
they call Irak Arabi, from the 
black tents of the Senite Arabs 
fcattered over the province. 
They fuppofe his father Culh 
relided at Erak, in the pro- 
vince of Babel ; though Babel 
is generally thought, by Chrif- 
tian authors, to have been the 
regal feat of Nimrod- 

(U) Many have confound- 
ed the Babylonian and th^Af- 
fyrian empire together, by 
miftaking the fenfe of the text, 
as if both of them had been 
founded by Nimrod ; .but this 
point will be difculTcd hereaf- 
fer, when we come to fpeak of 
diefomidatioQ^f theAftynaD 


empire. 

(X) Some Chrlftian .and 
Mohammedan hlfturhms call 
the moil ancient kings of the 
Babylonians, who fiiccceded 
Nimrod, Nimarcdah, that is, 
Nimrods. Some of the latter 
fay, he reigned in A1 SowaJ 
four hundred year^ ; and that 
he was fucceeded by a prince 
of the fame family, c:\\hd Na- 
bat EbnKoud, who rtled one 
hundred years ; and fome of 
the former tell us, that Bukh- 
tanfer (or rather Bakht Nafr, 
which is the name the Orien- 
tals give to Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon) was of hU 
race* 


Soiup 



fo the Birth of Abraham, 

Borne of tlie rabbins pretend he was flain by Efau, whom 
they ilnake his contemporary. There is a tradition, that 
he was killed by the fall of the tower of Babel, which was 
overthrown by tempeftous winds. Others fay, that as he 
led an army againft Abraham, God fent a fquadron of 
gnats, which deftroyed moft of them ; and particularly 
Nimrod, whofe brain was pierced by one of thofe in- 
lefts 

We now come to the hiftory of Shem and his pofterltyj 
which, for convenience, we have placed laft, though he 
was tl^|£ fecond fon of Noah by birth, and by prerogative 
the eldeft, the right of primogeniture feeming to have 
been lodged in him. 

The pofterity of Shem are twice recited by Mofes. In 
the firft: place, he only mentions the names of fuch of his 
defeendents as were concerned in the firft difpcrfions- 
In the other, he deduces the genealogy in the line of Ar- 
phaxad down to Abraham? But the facred writer having 
been more brief in the hiftory of thefe patriarchs, than 
in that of the branch of Ham, relating nothing farther of 
any of them than their ages, and the year of their lives 
wherein they begot their fons (from whence we are en- 
abled to colleft the chronology of this period, and no 
more) 5 for the reft we muft have recourfe to the traditions 
and conjeftures of the Jewifli and Chriftiati writers, 
where we ftiall not want for matter. 

Shem was born ninety-eight years before the flood ; for 
two years after it^ at the birth of Arphr.xad, hq was one 
hundred years old : we ftiall have given the reader all that 
IS to be found in Scripture concerning this patriarch after 
the deluge, when we have acquainted him, that he aflifted 
his brother Japhet in covering the nakedhefs of their fa- 
ther, and fliared in his blefling for fo doing : Bleffed be 
the God of Shem, ’ faid Noah, and Canaan ftiall be his 
ftrvant.” 

Shem, having lived five hundred and two years' after the 
flood, died at the age of fix hundred. He left five fons, 
Elam, Aft|ur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram.' The more 
modern te Perfian hiftorians fay, their firft king, Cau^ 
marras, was a fon of Shqm ; meaning probably, Elam^ 
whom Mofes makes the founder of that nation. 

The Scripture has recorded no one aftion of any of 
thefe fons of Shem, except one qircumftance of Afliur^ 
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* Abu’lfarag. Hift. Dyn. p. ix. Hyde de PxL vet. Perf. p.74- 
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^nd the paiTage relating to him is Ttry material, as it lixel 
the true time of the foundation of the Aflyrian kin|dorn: 
This remarkable faS is related by Mofcs in thefe words \ 
Out of that land*^ (namely Shinaar) “ went forth 
Alhur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rhoboth, and 
Calah, and Refen, between Nineve and C^ah : the 
fame is -a great city*”. We are fenfible this text is 
by many applied otherwife, and rendered, according to 
the marginal reading of our tranflation, he went out in^ 
to AJJyr 'ta\ as if Nimrod was the pe^-fon fpoken of 5 but 
we (halt fhew hereafter, that fuch a fenfe puts ^ ma- 
nifeft force upon the words. , This Aflyrian kingdom wd 
fuppofe might have been founded about the fame time 
with that of Babel ; that is, thirty years after the difper- 
fion. As to the fituation of the cities built by Afhur, we 
find ourfelves more at a lofs than we were with regard to 
thofe which compofed the kingdom of Babel. However, 
we may venture to draw this inference, that, as the num- 
ber of cities of which each monarchy confifted was equals 
fo it is probable their dimenfions were much the fame v 
•and that the other three cities lay at no great diftancc 
from Nineveh, whofe fituation has been, in fome mea- 
fure, preferved by tradition (Y). 

Arphaxad, 

1 Genef. x* 11,21, D’Herbelot. Bib, Orient, 


(Y) Nineveh is fuppoled to 
have flood on the eail fide of 
the Dijlat, or Tigris, oppo- 
fite to Moful ; at leafl, the 
tradition of the country will 
have it fo : but there are no 
ruins to be feen there, as there 
are at old Babel. 

The city Rehoboth is by 
many fuppofed to be Rehe- 
both, on the Euphrates, the 
fame, probably, with that 
called Kahabat Malek, not 
many 'Qiiles below the place 
where the Khabur falls into 
the Euphrates ; and Refen to 
be the Refania of the ancients, 
in Mefopotamia, Hill in being, 
and called Ras Alain, that is, 
the head of the fountain^ on ac- 
eount of the many fprings rif- 
thereabouts, and ajnopg 


the reft, that of the Khabur: 
it is a.lfo galled Ain Ward ah. 
But others endeavour to find 
Rehoboth and Refen nearer 
Nineveh ; and objeift, that 
they cannot be Rahabar, and 
Ras Alain, becaufe thefe laft 
are not in Aflyrla, which lies 
to the eaft of Tigris, They 
fuppofe, that Reheboth is the 
fame with the Birtha of Ptole- 
my, or Virtha of Am m Ian us 
Marcellinus, h|Mate at the 
mouth of the river Lycus ; 
from which the prefent ruins 
of Nineveh are not many 
miles diftant to the north ; and 
the reafon they give is, be- 
caufe Birtha figmfies in the 
Chaldee the fame which Reho- 
both does in the Hebrew ; that 
is, firms. /Vnd as a egnfirma- 



to the Death of Abraham. 


9y 


•Arptiaxad, or, as the Maforetes read the name, Ar- Yr. of FI, 
pachlhad, the third fon of Shem, had one advantage above 
rhe reft of his brethren, iBtemely, that of having the 'pa- 
triarchal line continued through him. Many derive the ’ _ 

name, as well as the nation of the Chafdim, or Chal-* 
deans, from Arphaxad (Z) j which opinion feem^ more 

reafonaWe 


tion, that thefe names are the 
fame, Ptolemy alfo places a 
Birtha on the Euphrates, about 
the place where we have fup- 
pofed the other Rchoboth to 
have flood ; nor does his plac- 
ing it above the confluence of 
the Khabur and Euphrates, in- 
flead of below it, lay any good 
obje(5!ion in the way ; fince 
Ptolemy is full of fuch fault|. 
It may rather be objctled, that 
Mofes feenis to have given all 
the cities he mentions, the 
names they went by in the 
country where they flood, as 
near as the Hebrew orthogra- 
phy would allow ; but in fuch 
doubtful cafes, we mufl always 
make allowances ; fo that Bir- 
tha, or Vircha, may ftand for 
Rchoboth ; fince we cannot 
find a more likely place. 

Calah, the next city, is 
fuppofed to be the Calach, fi- 
tuate about the fprings of the 
river Lycus, mentioned by Stra- 
bo, as the capital of a proviiwe 
called Calacheiie, which feems 
to be the fame with Ptolemy’s 
Calacine, above Adiabene, 
towards Mount Nlphates. Bo- 
chart thinks it is the fame with 
Halah, whither the Jfraelites 
were carried captives ; the heth 
being fomctiines changed into 
the kaph \ of which that au- 
thor produces fome inflances. 

Could we be fure of being 


right as to the fituation of Ca- 
lah, that of Refen would b© 
found of courfe; for Mofes 
fays it lay between ft and Ni- 
neveh ( 2 ). 

(Z) Some rabbins are ofthir 
opinion ; and, if the authority 
ot Jofephiis be of any weight, 
he affirms the ffime ; “ Ar- 
phaxad, fays he, ‘‘ gave 
name to the Arphaxad^ans, at 
prefent called Chaldeans ; 
vvhofe prince he was.** He 
certainly does not mean that 
the name Chaldeans is derived 
diredlly from the name Ar- 
phaxad; but perhaps he 
meant, that the true name 
Chafdin is derived thence ; and 
this opinion is more probable^ 
becaufe the Chaldeans were 
nott^nly called KhafdiiTi before 
Chefed was born, but appear 
to have been a nation when 
Abraham came out of Ur of 
the Chafdim ; at which time 
Chefed was neither old, nor 
confiderable enough to have 
built towns, and founded a 
nation. After all,^ nothing 
can be determined as to this 
point, nor will it be repug- 
nant to Scripture, to deiw ihcr 
derivation of the name of Khaf- 
dinr, either from Arphax^ or 
Chefed. 

Some compound Arphaxad’» 
nam e of rafa khajbedi that is 
the healer^ or prelate of Qhal* 


(i) Vid. Thevenoi’s Travdsf part ii. Chap. 2, RanwolPs Tra- 
vels, pait ii. ch. Geo. Nub, Clira. 4. part Aminian. Mar- 
^eilin.iib. xx. x Kings, xvii« 
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rcafonable than that which makes Chefed, the foil of Na-^ 
hor, Abraham’s brother, to be the founder of them 
though poflibly the Chafdim ha<l^«nother original ; for no- 
thing is mentioned in Scripture concerning it. Some 
Mohammedan authors make Arphaxad both a prophet 
and an apoftle^ and lodge the chief fovereignity over the 
nations of the world in his defeendents. Arphaxad was 
born in the hundreth year of his father, two years aftc. 
the flood; and having begat the fucceeding patriarch in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age, died, after he had lived, 
in all, four hundred and thirty-eight years. 

Who this fon fo begotten by Arphaxad was, has occafi- 
oiied no fmall difpute among the learned : according to 
the Hebrew and the Samaritan, Salah was his fon ; but 
in the Septuagint verfion we find Cainan put in between 
the two, as the fon of the firft, and father of the latter. 
This variation not only adds another link to the chain of 
fucceffion, but alters the chronology of this period, mak- 
ing that of the Septuagint to exceed the Samaritan by one 
hundred and thirty years, the age fixed for Cainan to 
have begotten his fon. Thofe who adhere to the Sep- 
tuaginf, draw their chief argument from St. Luke’s men- 
tioning Cainan in his genealogy of Chrift. However, 
the Septuagint verfion having been received over a great 
part of the Chriftian world, Cainan pafleth for one of the 
patriarchs, as well as a founder of nations (A) in many 
countries; and there are more traditions concerning him, 
(B) than of Salah, the true fon and fucceflbr of Ar- 
phaxad. 

Salah is the only patriarch concerning whom the Chrif- 
tian writers have obferved an equal filence with Mofes. 
He hath been thought by fome to be the fame with the 
pipphet Saleh, fent to pfeach the true religion to the 


^ea\ fuppofing it to hare been 
given to Cainan as a name of 
dignity, 

(A) The Alexandrian chro- 
nicle derives the Samaritans 
from Cainan ; Euflachiua An- 
tiochenus, the Saggodians ; 
George Syncellus, the Gaf- 
pheni ; Epiphanius the Caja- 
ni ; Sallanua thinks the river 
Caina in India takei icsi name 

him*. 


(B) Befides the particulars 
already mentioned, it is faid, 
Cainan was the firft after the 
flood who invented aflronomy, 
and that his Tons made a god 
of him, and worfhipped his 
image after his death. The 
founding of the city of Har- 
ran in Mefopotamia is alfo at- 
tributed to him ; which, it ia 
pretended, he fo called from a 
Ion he had of that name. 
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trfbc of Thamud, in Arabia Petrsea ", but thispcrfon ap- 
pears to have been much later than the patriarch. 

It is the general opinion, that the Hebrews deiive their 
name frqm the patriarch jter (C), the fan of Salah \ and 
many of the Jews attribute to him the honour of being 
the founder of their name and nation. But there is much 
more appearance, that the name of Hebrews was given to 
^ihraham and his defcendants, on account of his pafhng 
over the rivers in his way from Irak, or Chaldea, into Sy- 
ria : fo that a Hebrew fhould fignify nothing elfe^ in the 
original fenfe of the word, than a man from beyond the 
Euphrates. 

In confequence of the fame opinion, it has been com* 
monly believed that the Hebrew language alfo took its 
name from £ber, and that, at the confufion of tongues^ 
it remained folely in the family of that patriarch, and his 
defcendents : but as the firft part of this affertion hath no 
better ground than the fdrmer opinion ; .fo the latter is 
falfe in fafl:, the Hebrew language having been common 
to people who had no affinity with the family of Eber, as 
the Phoenicians, or Canaanites, who, in the time of 
Abraham, fpoke Hebrew, or a language differing very 
little from it. 

The building of Babel is referred to the time of Eber, juft 
before the birth of his fon Peleg, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, and of the flood loi, according to the Hebrew 
calculation. But^fome of the rabbins, and Chriftian fa- 
thers, who refer that event to a fubfequent pact of Pe- 
leg's life, fay, Eber gave him that name prophetically, to 
denote a divifion of the earth, which was to happen fomc 
time after; and accordingly, reckon Eber a prophet, 
chiefly upon that account". 

Till this time, all mankind lived in a body together, 
and fpoke one language 5 but God, being offenej^d at the 
building of that city and tower, confounded their fpeech, 
and difperfed them abroad, in order to people and plant 

m Hyde de Relig. vet. Perfar. p, 58. D'Herbelot. Bibl. OricnCp 
art. Salatr. n Vid. Arbu*lfarag. p. 11, Hyde de Rel, vet. 

Ferfar. p. 47, &c. £bn Amid. p. 14. Shalflit Hakk. p. 803, 3|. 

luach. Dav. p, i, p. 6. 

(C) The Hebrew word eher, yhy might it not have been 
fignifiea he^ond^ or limply, a given him pmpt^^ly. by 
fajfagt: tor what reafon he &iah,todenotetnefliturepaf- 
was lb called is uncertain; but, lage of hie pofterity over the 
if the Hebrews were fo called Euphrates^ into the land of 
from him, as molt imagine, Canaan?* 
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ifie earth. But what particular language the firftwas, ire 
what manner it was confounded^ together with an ac- 
count of the whole tranfaftidn relating to the building of 
Babel, afnd the difperfion of mankind, are fubjedls that? 
will be difeuffed in the fequel. 

The original of idolatry, by image-worfhip, is, by many^ 
attributed to the age of Eber, though moft of the fathers- 
place it no higher than that of Serug ; Kvhich feems to*ic 
the rnore probable opinion, eonfidering that, for the firft 
hundred and thirty-four years of Ebbr’s life, all mankincf 
dwelt in a body together ; during which time it is not rea-^ 
fonable to fuppofc idolatry broke in upon them : then 
fome time mull be allowed, after the difperfion, for the 
feveral nations, which were but fmall at the beginning, 
to inereafe and fettle themfelvcs ■, fo that if Idolatry was^ 
introduced in Eberis- time, it mull have been towards the 
end of his life. 

Eber had two fons, Peleg and Joktan Pekg was born- 
Juft after the difperfion happened, on which occafion that 
name (D) was given him, Venerable Bede affirms, fhafe 
temples were firft built in his days ; and that feveral of 
tile chiefs tf nations' were worfhipped for gods.. On the 
death of this patriarch, contention arofe between his fons 
and thofe of his brother Joktan ; whereupon men began 
to build caftles for their defence. 

The Scripture mentions only one fon of Peleg, but the 
Orientals have given him another, mentioned in Scripture, 
though not as Peleg's fon ; namely, Melchifedck. They 
fay, he begat him two hundred and nine years after the 
birth of his brother, which is a more rational opinion^ 
though perhaps nd better grounded than that of the Jews^ 
who make him to be the fame with Shem 

Joktan is generally fuppofed to have been Peleg’s elder 
brother, f^pon aprefumption that he and his thirteen fons 
Were leaders of colonies at the difperfion of Babel. They 
are, indeed, mentioned at the fame time with the other 
heads of nations; and are, doubtlefs, to be included 
amongft thofe “ by whom, it is faid, the nations were 


o Vid. Boebart, Pbalcg, lib. i. cap. i. 
V^md. p. »8. Eutyeb. Annal*^. 4?. 


AbuMfarag. p, iz. Ebn 
£ba Amid, ibid. 


(D) The name Pel^ or 
Pbalcg, figniiies The 

^vifiim of the earth, and dif- 

^erfiouof maokind^ w8\3,idQubi- 


lefs, the fame tranfaiflion ; tho’ 
feveral authors make two of 
them, as we ihall ohferve here- 
after. 


divided 
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divided the earth after the flood but we do not think Yr. of FI, 
it follows from thence, that they muft have been leaders 
in that firft difjperfion, in cafe their ages would allow it. g 

Ifefides, by this account, we ftiould not only poftpone 
the time of that tranfaftion, which feems to be necelfarily 
connected with the birth of Peleg; but introduce fiVH: 
^nerations, in the line of Shem, as concerned in it, 
wffleh are two more than we find of the defeendents of 


Ham and Japhet 5 and therefore we have referved them 
for a fecond remove br plantation- 

The Scripture gives to Joktan thirteen fons; whereas 
the Arabs, who derive their original from Joktan, or, as 
they more ufually call him, Kahtan, aflign him one and 
thirty by the fiime mother, of whom all but two, leaving 
Arabia, went and fettled in India. Yarab, the elder of 
the two who ftayed, fucceeded his father in the kingdom 
ofYaman, or Arabia Felif, and gave his name to that 
Country, as wffl aS to the Arabic language, which he 
firft fpoke. Jorham, the youi^er, founded the kingdom 
.of Hcj az, which contained part of Arabia Petrsea, and 
other territories. 

We find little faid concerning the three fucceeding “jpa- 
triarchs, Reu (E), Serug, and Nahor \ however, fome 
authors refer the founding - certain kingdoms and 
cities (F), the invention of feveral arts(G), the fpreading 
of idolatry (H), and fome other particulars of lefs moment, 
to their times. m 

^ Terah 


(E) This patriarch’s name to have been invented by Sa- 

ls varioufly written, Reu and mirus, kingof the Chaldeans^ 
Ragau ; and fometimes Eru in the days of the fame patri- 
and Argau, ^ arch ; though the ufe of them 

(F) The building of Babel feems not to have been infti- 
\ 5 , by fome, placed in the tuted till Nahor's time. The 
feVentieth year of Reu, and art’ of weaving lilks, and of 
the beginning of Nimrod's dying, is alfo attributed to 
teign in his hundred and thir- the fame king. 

licth, (H) Though the generality 

(G) It is pretended, that of authors, and particulaiij 
the firft mint mr coining, and of the fathers, agree to place 
the firft foundery for gold and the origin of idolatry in the 
Tilver ornaments, were erefled time of Serug, whom fome 
in the days of Reu. Others fuppofe to be the introducer of 
attribute this invention to Te- h, eftoneoully making Kim (if 
rah, as that of coining gold he be not a different perfon 
and filver is aferibed to Serug. from the patriarch) of the race 
Weights and meafures are faid of Japhet; yet e^en make 

Ha it 
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STfc Gfnsral H'^orffrmi the Detune 

Terah, the fon of Nahor, was the father of ^rahaiw^ 
the founder of the HebrcT^* or Jewifli nation. The Scrip- 
ture informs us^ that Terah, ^ter the ferentieth year of 
his age, begat three fons, Abram, Nahor, and Hara% 
But of thefe fons Haran only, who was the eldeft, at 
Ijpafl: much older than Abram, was born in that year, and 
the other two, probably, rtiuch later, and, as is fuppofed, 
By a different mother. Haran died in his native coun^i::^7 
in Ur of the Chaldees,, before his father, leaving a fon 
named Lot, and two daughters, on& named Milcah, and 
and the other ifeah. Nahor married Milcah, his neice, 
and Abram Sarat,. his half filter. 

Terah, who is • generally fuppofed to be the fame 
whom the Afiatics call Azer, is, pn all hands, allowed to 
have been^n idolater ; he is exprcfsly faid, in Scripture, to 
have ferved other gods. The eaftern authors unanimoufly 
agree, that he was a ftatuary, or carver of idols ; and he 
is reprefented as the firft who' made imagfe of clay, pic- 
tures only having been i^ ufe before ; and taught thai 
they were to be adored as gods : however, we are told, 
his employment was very honourable, and that he was a 
gr^t man \ that, at length, he was converted, by the 
eameftperGuafions of Abraham,, and prevailed upon to 

si 

the devil fpoke out of the 
image, and promifed to reflore 
all he had loll if he would offer 
his youngefl fon as a faeriHce 
to him, and bathe himiclf in 
his warm blood. He accepted 
the terms, and thereupon the 
devil, coming out of the 
image, entered into the young 
man, and taught him magic. 
But, at length, this prat^ice 
of human fccrifices growing 
frequent. God fent a violent 
earthquake,, the firll of the 
kind, with a whirlwind, which 
broke all their idols in pieces, 
anck overthrew their tcinplev- 
The rife of the Sabian religion 
Ts, by fome, referred to thn 
age of Nahor (3). 


it more early; and, it is #d, 
that in Reu’s days, mankind 
W^as fallen into various kinds 
of falfe w'odhip ; fame adoring 
the heaven, others the celellial 
bodies, others animals and 
plants, others the images of 
their deceafed friends. About 
*the fame time, alfo, the cuf- 
tom of facriheing children to 
.idevlls is pretended to have 
been introduced on the follow- 
'"occahon : a certain rich 
man dying, his Ibn made a 
golden.flatue in Veprefentation 
of him, add ^placed it on his 
tomb, fetting a fervant to 
watch it. Some time after the 
fon was robbed of all he had, 
and, coming to make his com- 
' plaints at his father’s fepi|lchre. 


. (3) Eutychk AnnaL p. 63. EbiuAmidi p* 5^* Cliroiu 

p. 13. ^ 

kave 
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leave TTr. Jofephus fays he quitted Chaldea, tecaufe he Tr. of FI, 
could not bear to live in that country after the loCs of his 35^* 
fon Haran, Some would have it, that he did notT^ecome 
an idolater till he was fettled at Haran, which is abfurd : . / 

and othere fay, he never was converted, any more than 
his fon Nahor, who afterwards left Ur to join his father 
jr^sJJaran, which, from him, was called the city of Na- 
hor ; but there is more probability that both Nahor and 
Haran were converted, feeing Lot was bred in the true 
religion, and Abraham chofe Ifaac a wife out of^hc 
family of Nahor, not caring; to marry him to the idolatrous 
daughters of Canaan P- 

Terah, towards the latter part of his life, defigning “to 
remove from Chaldea into the land of Canaan^ took his 
fon Abraham, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, and his 
grandfon Lot, and leaving Ur came to Haran, a city in 
the north-weft parts of Mefopotamia ; where, having 
dwelt for fome time, he died, being two hundred and 
five years olcL 

Thus have ^ye collefted, what we have found worth 
notice, from writers of various . limes, religions, and 
.countries, relating to the poftdiluvian patriarchs. In tho 
next feftion we fhall proceed to give part of the fragments 
of a heathen author, whofe hiftory is fuppofed to i^lat($ 
to the earlieft times of this period. 

SECT, HI. 

The Hiflory of Sanchoniath$ after the Floods 

!0 AVING, in a preceding feftion, brought down the SflncMa- 
Phoenician hiftory of Sanchoniatho the tenth ge- tho'sht^p 
Deration, which probably pdrifhed in the flood, ^oygh 
he takes no notice of that great event j we (hall hj|re re- 
fume the thread of his narration (I). 

From 

'P jofeph. Antiq, lib. i. cap. 7. Toftat. apud Pererium io Ge- 
jief. cap. xi. Baylc Di£b. art. Abraham, rem. C. Chryfoft. Hpm. 
xxxi. and xxxvii. Augull. de CiviL lib, xvi, cap. 13. Gencf. 
ocxiv. 3, Hyde de Rel. vet. Perf. p. 6z. 

(I) Bifliop Cumberland, fuf- diflpearion in the eleventh^ 
peftingthe Phoenician records twelfth, and thirteenth gene* 
to have been corrupted in this rations, either through neg- 
pUce, has propofed an amend- le£t in tranfcribecs, or rather 
fneutofxhcm. fie fupppfcs a purpofely made by the Cabir^ 

H ^ 
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\9n9rai\%n From thefe men, faya Tie, proceeded Mifor(K)and 
Sydyc (L), i. e. fVell-freed^ and JuJl^ who difoovered the 
ufe of fait. 


who wrote thofe records to 
conceal the great judgment of 
the flood, which fwept away 
the race of Cain, and of which, 
Ifor that reafoii,'they have fup- 
prejed all mention. To fup- 
port this opinion, he alleges, 
I, That Sydyc and Mifor could 
not be the children of A- 
hiynuS and Magus, becaufe 
the tenth generation in the line 
of Genus or Cain, wherein 
thofe two laft perfons are plac- 
ed, muft have been drowned 
in the flood, together with 
fuch children as might then be 
born of them, anfwering to 
Shem, Ham, andjaphet. 2. 
That Sydyc being Mel^’hize- 
dek, whom he takes to be 
Shem, and Cronus Ham, it 
was neceflary to join them bojth 
together under the line of Ura- 
nus, which Sanchoniatho owns 
to be dlflinfl from that of Ge- 
nus, 3, That Mifbr being 


From 

manifellly Mizralm, the fon 
of Ham, or Cronus, there ia 
a necelTity of placing him 
generation lower than he ia 
placed in Sanchoniatho, viz. 
in the twelfth ; and that, with- 
out this change, the beginning' 
of the Egyptian kingdom would 
be placed too near the flood. 
4. That Japhet being ftill 
wanting to make up the three 
fons of Noah, and Nereus 
being the only perfon in San- 
(choniatho’s genealogies, which 
anfwers the Scripture account 
of him, he has joined him 
to Sydyc and Cronus in the 
line of Uranus. But the al- 
terations will better appear by 
giving the reader a table 
of Sanchotiiatho’s genealogies, 
from the place where the 
bilhop’s corrections begin, re- 
ferring him for our remarks on, 
the fcheme itfelf to the fug- 
ceeding notes. 


Seth’s line. 

9. Eliun or HypAAus, 


' The two lines, as they Hand in the Sanchoniatho, 

Cain"sJIne, 

^ Agrus, Agrouerus, 

10. Uranus, Amynus, Magus, 

11. Cronus,^ Mifor, 

12. Is:. Thoth, 


Sydyc, 

Cabiri or Diofcuri, 
The fons of the DioC- 
curi. 


Seth’s line in Sanchoniatho, correfted. 


. ^9. Eliun qr Hypflflus, 

|o. Uranus, ^ 

II. Sydyc Cronus Nereus 

or Shem, or Ham, or Japhet, 

1?. Cabiri or Diofcuri, Mifor, Pontus, 

13. The fons of the Thoyth, Pofidon 

Diofcuri, or Neptune, 

(K) This perfon Dr. Cum- raimofthc Scripmre, and the 
berland tak^ to be the Miz* Mencs of the Egyptians, for 

thefe 
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From Mifor came Taautus (M), the inventor of writ- 
ing letters, whom the Egyptians call Thoor, the Alexan- 
, idriansToyth^ fiU(l tljie Greeks Hermes j but from Sydyc 

^hefe reafons ; i . He fuppefes IVIelchlzedek Shem, All the 
Mifor to be the fingalar of arguments he brings in favour 
Mizraim, the lirft king of E- of the firft fuppofitinn, is, that 
gy^t, according to the He- Grotius affirms Melchizedek to 
brews, as Menes is according be Sydyc probably on a(> 
to the Egyptians, That count of the (imilitude of the 
Eratodhenes, in Syticellus and names, Sydyc or Sedec (ignl- 
■Scaligeris Eufebius, affirms fying juji^ and Melchizedek^ 
Menes to be Meftraim, as the Ae juft king^ Nor does he 
Greeks write the name of bring any proof that Melchi- 
Mizraim, 3. That Thoth was zedek is Shem : he only fays, 
the fon of Menes, as well as that he thinks the objeftions 
of Mifor, and the fecond king againil that opinion are fuffict- 
^of ^^gypt- 4^ That Mifor ently anfwercd by other au- 
and Menes lived at the fame thors ; ib that he produces no 
lime; and, 5. died the fame reafon to fupporl thofe two 
violent death. We cannot find opinions, on which his fydem 
Eratodhenes has affirmed any is chiefly grounded, 
fuch thing, as that Menes is (M) Taaut or Thoth it 
Medraim ; which is the mere thought to be Athothes, tho 
imagination of thofe authors fon of Menes, and the fecond 
who have tranferibfed him, king of Egypt, according to 

As to the tranflation which Eradothenes, upon a prefumpH 
JPhilo gives of the name Mifor, tion that Mifor and Menes arc 
Et/Ai; 7 of, or^uf// freed \ Bochart the fame ; and becaufe he was 
derives it from the Syriac mef- alfo a king of Egypt, and fon 
ro\ but bidiop Cumberland of a king (though it does not 
rather thinks the notion of appear frotn Sanchoniatho, 
freedom to be confequent to his that Mifor was a king), asA- 
iiame, whichhefuppofes to fig- thothes was. It is obferved 
nify ’a prince, from meroot^y^rr, alfo, that asSanchoniatho^s line 
to rule or by addition ends with Mifor and Thoth, 

ofthe fervile«ii»w, freedom trom fo Eratodhenes^s line otThe- 
irom any coercive power being ban kings begins with Menes 
kthe confequent of his dorai- ^nd Athothes, as does rhe firll 
jiion and fuperiqrity. It is a dyjially of the Thinites in Ma* 
pity the biffiop had not em- netho. And the dift'erence 
ployed his time better than in between the names Thoth 'and 
vamping up fuch a vile patchr Athoth is no obj:^iion, the 
work of idle c^njefturc, in biffiop producing fcveral in- 
which one vague fuppofition is dances of proper names in the 
brought in to fupport another eadern languages, where the 
.equally abfurd. initial A was frequently leit 

(L) Sydyc the biffiop fup- out. 
jpo&s to be Melphizedek^ and 
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came theDiofcuri, or Cabiri (N), called alfo Corybantes, 
and Samothraces, who firft invented the art of fhip-building. 

Thefe procreated others, who found out the virtues of 
herbs, the cures of poifonous bites, and charms. 

Uranus, whofe parents lived in this age, as fucceeding 
his father Eluin in the kingdom, had by Ge, his filter, 
four fans : i. Ilus or Cronus 5 2. Betylus ; 3. D^on or 
Siton ; and 4. Atlas, befides much iffue by other wiv^H 
wherefore Ge, being grieved at it, and jealous, reproach- 
ed Uranus fo that they parted frorh each other. But 
Uranus, though he had parted from her, yet, afterwards, 
by force invading, and lying with her, neverthclefs, went 
away again; after having attempted to kill the children 
he had by her. Ge alfo defended or avenged herfelf 
by collecting auxiliary powers. 

Cronus, arriving at man’s age, and ufing Hermes Trif- 
megiftus as his counfellor ai^ affiftant, and fecretary, 
oppofed his father Uranus, in order to avenge his mo- 
ther’s caufe. Cronus had children, Perfephone (Profer- 
pina), and Athena (Minerva). The former died a virgin; 
but, by by the counfel of Athene and of Hermes, Cronus 
made of iron a feymeter and a fpear. Then Hermes, 
fpeaking to the afliftants of Cronus with inchanting words, 
wrought in them a keen defire to fight againft Uranus in 
behalf of Ge ; and thus Cronus, warring againft Uranus, 
drove him out of his kingdom, and fucceeded in the im- 
perial power. 

In the fight, a well beloved concubine of Uranus, being 
taken big with child, Cronus gave her in marriage to Da- 
gon, and (he brought forth, at his houfe, what ftie had in 
her womb by Uranus, and called him Demaroon. 

After thefe things Cronus built a wall round about his 
houfe, and founded Byblus, the firft city of Phoenicia. 
But Cronus, fufppfting his own brother Atlas, with the; 
advice of Hermes, threw him into a deep hole Qi the 
earth, where he was buried alive. 

At that time, the defeendents of the Diofeuri, having 
built fome velfels, went to fea, and, being call on fhpre 
near Mount Caffius, there confecrated a temple. 

The auxiliaries of Ilus, or Cronus, were called Eloim^ 
which is as^muc^h as to fay Crbnii, for fo were they nam- 
pd who \yere upder Cronu^, But Cronus, having va fop 

(N) Of the Diofeuri, or come tQ {hc Qrecian mythu^ 
Cabtri, the fons of Sydyc, we logy. 

|haU Ijpeak hereafter, ^hep we ^ 
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c-alled Sadid, difpatched him with his own fword, aftuat- 
cd by fufpicion. He alfo cut oiF the head of his own 
daughter; fo that all the gods were amazed at the cruelty 
of Cronus. 

In procefs of time Uranus, being in exile, fent his 
virgin daughter Aftarte, with two other of her filters, 
Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by deceit 3 but thefe 
fiVtfers' being taken, became his wives. Uranus afterwards 
fent Eimarmene and Hora (fate and htauty)^ with other 
auxiliaries, to war* againft him ; but Cronus, having 
gained the afFc£tions of thefe alfo, kept them with him. 
Moreover, the god Uranus devifed bzetylia, and contriv- 
ed ftones that .moved, as having life. 

Cronus begat on Aftarte feven daughters, called T^a- 
nides, or Artemidcs ; and on Rhea feven fons, the 
youngeft of whom, as foon as he was born, was confe- 
crated a God. Alfo byDjone he had daughters ; and by 
Altarte two fons, Pothos and Eros (defire and love), 

Dagon, having difcovered bread-corn and the plough, 
was called Zeus Arotrius. 

To Sydyc, oitheju/iy one of the Titanides bore Afcle- 
pius. Cronus had alfo in Ferasa three fons : 1. Cronus, \ 
2. ZeusBelus, 3. Apollo. 

Contemporary with thefe were Pontus and Typhon, 
and Nereus the father of Pontus. From Pontus came 
Sidon, who, by the exceeding fweetnefs of her voice, or 
finging, firft celebrated the hymns or odes of praifes ; and 
Pofidon (or Neptune). But to Demaroon was born Meli- 
carthus, otherwife called Hercules (O).^ 

Then Uranus made war againft Pontus; and joined 
with Demaroon when he invaded that prince ; but Pontus 
put him to flight, and Demarpon vowed a facrifice for 
his efcape. 

But, in the thirty-fecond year of his power and reign, 
Hus, or Cronus, having laid an ambufcade for his father 
Uranus, in a certain mid-land place, and having gotten 
him into his hands, cut of his privities near fountains 
^nd rivers. There Uranus was confecrated, and hid 

(O) This is the old Phoeni- praflifed in this temple, was 
cian Mclicartus, or Hercules, taken from the Jews, not con- 
whofe temple at Gadira or lidering that Hercules Phceni- 
Gades, had no images in it, cius was long before the Jew- 
and continued fo the time of ifh law, and that the patri- 
Silius Italicus. Bochait fup- archal religion ufed no images, 
poffs thi? way of worlbip, 

fpirif 
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fpirit or breath was feparated, and the blood of his fecretr 
dropped into the fountains and waters of the rivers \ and 
the place is (hewed unto this day. 

Aftarte, called the Greateft, and Demaroon, furnamed 
Zeus, >and Adodus the king of the gods, reigned over 
the country by Cronus’s confent or authority \ and Adartc 
put on her head, as the mark of her fovereignty, a bull’s 
head. But, travelling about the world, (he found a Afar 
falling from the air or (ky, which, taking up, Ihe confer 
crated in the holy ifland Tyre. The Phoenicians fay, that 
Aftarte is (he, who is, among the Greeks, called Aphro-p 
dite (or Venus). 

Cronus alfo, traverfing the earth, gave to his own 
daughter, Athena, the kingdom of Attica ; and a plague 
and mortality intervening, he made his only fon a burnt 
offering to his father Uranus. This fai!^ our author re* 
lates more particularly in another place, faying, it was 
eftablifhed as a cuftom among ^the ancients, that, in all 
extraordinary calamities x)f the public, the rulers of a city 
or nation fhould give up their moft favourite child to be 
llain, as an expiation to appeafe the avenging daemons ; 
and the vidtims in thefe cafes were butchered with much 
myfterious ceremony. Cronus, therefore, called by the 
Phoenicians Ifrael, who reigned there, and was, after his 
death, confecrated into the planet Cronus (or Saturn), hav* 
ing an only fon by Anobret, a nymph of the country, 
and whom, therefore, he called Jeud, which, in the 
Phoenician tongue, at this day, fignihes (inly begotten^ and 
the country being involved in a dangerous war, he adorned 
this fon with royal attire, and facrificed him on an altar 
which he had prepared for that purpofe ‘J. Cronus was 
alfo circumcifcd, and forced his auxiliaries to undergo 
the fame operation \ not long after this event he confe- 
crated another fon, he had by Rhea, called Muth ; fo the 
Phoenicians call Death or Pluto. 

After thefe tranfadlions, Cronus gave the city Byblus 
to the goddefs Baaltis, which is Dione ; and Berytus he 
pave to Pofidon, and to the Cabiri, to be inhabited by 
bulbandmen and fifliermen, who confecrated the remains 
of Pontus. 

The God Taautus, having formerly imitated or repre* 
^fented Uranus, made images of the countenances of the 
gods Cronus and Dagon, and formed the facred charac* 


^ Sanchoniatho apud Eufeb, de Prep, Sv. lib. i< cap, lOi p. 3(^1 
Jicc. 
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ters of the other elements. He contrived alfo for Cronus 
the eiWign of his royal power, four eyes, partly before, 
and partly behind, two of them winking as in flecp ; and 
upon his llioulders four wings, two as flying, and two as 
let down to reft. The emblem was, “ That Cronus, 
when he flept, yet was waking ; and waking, yet flept.” 
And fo for his wings, “ That even refting, he flew 
about *, ^ind, flying, yet refted.’' But the other gods had 
two wings each of them on their ftioulders, to intimate, 
that they flew about with, or under, Cronus. He alfo 
had two wings on his head, one for the governing part 
of the mind, and one for the fenfe. 

But Cronus, repairing to the fouth country, gave all 
Egypt Lo the god Taautus, that it fhould be his kingdom^ 
Thefe things, faith he, the Cabiri, the feven fons of 
Sydyc, and their eighth brother Afclepius, firft of all fet 
down in memoirs, as <hegod Taautus direfted. 

A41 thefe things the Ion of Thabion, the firft hierophant 
{or direftor of facred rites) that ever was among the Phce- 
hicians, allegorifed ; and, mixing the fafts with phyfical 
and mundane phaenomena, delivered them down to thoft 
that celebrated orgia, and to ihofe prophets who prefided 
over the myfteries. Thefe again ^ntrived to improve 
their fables, and fo delivered them down to their fuccef- 
fors, and to thofe that were afterwards introduced among 
them ; one of them was Ifiris, the inventor of three let- 
ters, the brother of Chua, the firft Phoenician, as he was 
afterwards called. 

Thus we have prefented the reader with the fmall re- 
mains which are feft of the Phoenician antiquities, col- 
leifted by Sanchoniatho ; wherein a free and open confef- 
fion is made of the beginning of idolatry, and their gods 
ingenuoufly acknowleged to nave been once mortal men ; 
a faff which the Greeks were afhamed to own, and there- 
fore turned all the ftories of the gods into allegories and 
phyfical difcolirfes ^ Endeavours have been ufed to ex- 
plain this fragment, and reconcile it with Scripture, on 
the^fuppofitiem, that the records, from which Sanchonia- 
tho extrafted his hiftory, were corrupted in thofe. in-* 
ftances by the Cabiri, the firft writers of them ; who, in 
particular, fupprefled all mention of the deluge, for the 
reafons already given. 

In our pplnion however, the hiftory of Sanchoniatho 
Vrill in no view admit of the correflions that have, been 


^ Stillingfleet. Origin. Sa^^i 
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made } it ma^ be confuted by Scripture, but it can never 
be reconciled with it ; the plan is quite different from 
that of Mofes, and feems to be grounded upon a very dif- 
ferent tradition relating to the nrft ages ; if it be not ra- 
ther a hiftory framed long after the fafts happened, by 
mixing fable or invention with feme vulgar notions or 
glimmerings of ancient tranfadfions, which ftill remain- 
ed in the life of the author, or editor, when the ge- 
nuine and more perfedjb tradition of things had been loll. 
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SECT. IV. 

0/ the Removal of Mankind from the Neighbourhood ef 

Mount Ararat to the Plain of Shinaar^ and of the 

Building of BabeL ^ 

A S two or three very remarkable events fall within this 
period, namely the building of Babel by the pofte- 
ntyofNoah, the confufion of languages, and the difper- 
fion of mankind, it is incumbent upon us to give the 
reader fome account 0f tbefe important fafls, the effefts 
of which are felt to this day, and were doubtlefs of great 
benefit to mankind. 

After the death of Noah, his fons Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, thought fit to remove with their families from the 
plains near Ararat, where we fuppofe they till then con- 
tinued, and, travelling from the Eaft, found a plain in 
the land of Shinaar, and dwelt there.” 

It is hard to determine what were the limits of the land 
of Shinaar (P) in the early times. Wc are informed from 
Scripture, that the city and tower of Babel were built in 
a plain within that province, and that Nebuchadnezzar 
carried thevcITeLs of the temple into the land of Shinaar, 
into the houfe of his God, which in all probability was 
the temple of Belus in Bfft)ylon. Befides Babeh there arc 
three othi^r cities mentioned in Scripture, fituated in Shi- 
naar, viZv Erecj Accad, and Calneh ; but as all the four 

(P) The name in Hebrew dse, on the plain where they 
b Shinaar^ Ox Sennaar i in A- firft fixed, as Jofephus affirms, 
Tabic, Senjar^ fpehart fa^s, without fuppofing them to have 
h is derived from which forefeen the difpcrfion ; tg 
i^^ifics to flatter^ or dijfipate\ which that etymology, if it be 
and ir fo, it could not have right, plainly aUudes* 
impofed by th# No^chi- 

fccnj 
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/eem to have flood at no great diftance from each otheri 
we cannot judge of the extent of the country. Thus far 
in general may be prefumed, that it took in more to the 
north of 13abel than to the fouth, and that it lay for the 
jnoU part, though not entirely, between the Euphrates and 
Tigris for Babylon, if it was the fame with Babel, flood on 
the eafl fide of Euphrates ( Q^), before Nebuchadnezzar 
built the new city on the other fide of that river, which 
thenceforth ran through the middle of the whole. 

We meet with footfteps of the name of Shinaar in thofe 
parts, both in ancient and modern authors : Sennaar 
of Babylon is mentioned by Hellitcus the Milefian, and 
the city of Singara in Mefopotamia by feveral. Some 
fpeak of a territory of that name in the fame quartern : 
Ptolemy places both the city and mountain of Singara 
there : all which fcem to be the fame city, mountain (R), 
and territory, whiCTmffiU be^the name of Senjar in the 
Eafl. The part of MeilfJ^famia chofen out by the aflro- 
nomers in the time of the kalifa al Mamun, for mcafur- 
ing the degree of a great circla>. was the defert of Senjar ; 
which the nature of the experiment fhews to have been 
large, as well as a level country ; and this we take to have 
been at Icafl a part of the ancient plain of Shinaar. 

The city of Senyar flands, or flood, in the northern 
borders of its territory, in the defert, at the foot of a 
certain mountain twenty-one miles from Balad, and 


( QJ Among other clrcum- 
ftances it may be obf^rved, that 
the modern travellers reprefent 
ihe Euphrates a mile and a 
half broad in thofe parts ; 
whereas Strabo fays, the 
breadth of the branch of that 
river which pafled through 
Babylon, was but a furlong, 
or the eighth part of a mile; 
though the bridge, according 
to Diodorus, was five furlongs 
in length, if he does not mif- 
take ; but, ^fuppofing the river 
as broad^as the bridge was 
long, it will be but little more 
th^^n third of the prefent 
breadth of the Euphrates ; 
which yet lower down, at 
Bella, becQfncs more narrow. 
(R) Baithoi the Arme- 


nian, writes, that in Mefopota- 
mia there are two mountains 
of great length, abounding 
with fruit-trees, the more 
cafierly of which is called Sin- 
jar, the other LefTon : proba- 
bly the defert or plain of Sin- 
jar lay between thefe two 
ridges of hills. We cannot 
conceive upon what ground 
Heidegger charges Haitho with 
a mifiake, as if he made Sin- 
jar a mountain of Chaldsea; 
on the contrary, that author 
feems to have mifiaken Haitho, 
and placed what 1m: found in 
the chapter concerolng Mefo- 
potamia, as belonging to the 
foregoing chapter, which treat# 
of Chaldsa. 
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twenty-feven from Mufol, *which two places are fituAlC 
on the Tigris, twenty-one miles afunder. It is faid to lie 
to the fouthward of Nifibin, almoll three ftages weft of 
the Tigris, or more, particularly of Mufol ; fo that Pto- 
lemy is in the wrong, to place Singara on that river. As 
for the difference between the words Shinaar and Singar, 
it is very fmall, coiifidering, in the Hebrew, the fame 
chara£ter ftands for the ain and the ghain. We find Sin- 
gar called alfo A1 Samara, which feems to be the contrac- 
tion of Sarra-man-rai, a city on the eaft of the Tigris, 
three ftages above Baghdad, and, for. a time, the feat of 
the khalifa*. 

The fons of Noah, upon their arrival in this plain, be- 
gan to chihk of building a city and tower. The learned 
are divided in their opinions about the fenfe of the paf- 
fage, which gives an accoi^nt of this,#"''terprife : “ And 
they faid, Goto, let us buifiJ^s.a .iry and tower, whofe 
top may reach unto heaven ; md let us make us a name, 
left we be fcattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.” Many imagine, tliat the motive which induced 
them to undertake this building, was their apprehenfion 
cf a fecond deluge ; and therefore they refolved to raife a 
ftrufture of fufficient height to fly to, in cafe of danger. 
Others think there is no room for this fhggeftion ; for, 
in that cafe, they would have rather built it on an emi- 
nence, than a plain; and the Scripture exprefsly affigns 
the reafonof their fetting about it, viz. “ to make them 
a name,” or leave a memorial of themfelves, left they 
Ihould be fcattered,” or, as it is otherwife rendered (per- 
haps to ferve the purpofc), before they (hould be fcat- 
tered abroad,” which implies, they knew they fl\ould be 
.dirperfed before they began to build, having been warned 
by God, according to fome, to feparate themfelves into 
colonics. But a third fort, to whom the text appears al- 
together unintelligible, as it now ftands in the fevcral 
tran nations, will have it, that the word Jhem^ fhould not 
l>c rendered namt^ but fign\ and fo the paffage will run. 
Let us make us a figii, left we be fcattered ;** that is, 
MB Perizonius explains it, the tower was to ferve them as 
t beacon, or mark, by the fight of which, or of a fignal 
made from the top ot it, they might avoid (Irayihg in the 
open plaibs with their Bocks (the firft men being Ihep- 

* VidcFlin. Hill. Mat, Ammim. Marcdl. Siar. Ruf. fPomp, 
Lst. ThcTCDut'i Voymget, part ii. Hyde de Rel. vet. PerT. p. 64. 
Abn'lfirag Hilt Dyo. p. il. Ccog. Nub. p. loj. ^ 
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and be brought back to the city, which they had Yr. of FU 
built for a place of abode^ being unwilling to dilperfe 352. 
themfclves. 

Whatever the motives of the chiefs were, which feem 
€0 be dubioufly exprefled in the text, the cfFcft of their 
tonfultation was, that theyflt on foot the building of tlf^ fign fruf- 
city and tower of Babel. But this enterprize being dif- trated. 
pleahng in the eyes of God, as tending to fruflrate or Babel buik, 
delay the execution of his defign, which was, that man- 
kind fhould not always continue together' in one place, he 
obliged them to relinquifli their projeft (S), by con- 
founding their language^ fo that one could not underftand 
what another faid ; from whence the city took the name 
of Babel, which fignifies confufion ; thereupon the difper- 
lion and planting of nations enfued. 

This great eveolhappened ju(f before the birth of Pc- 
leg, in the year or'%l|^floq)^l o 1 , acconling to the He- 
brew calculation i in tn^^r 401, according to the Sa- 
maritan; and, according the Septuagint, in 531; 
when the work, according tofefome, had been carried oil 
twenty-two years ; and, according to others, forty. 

Many, confidering the confufion of tongues, and the 
difperfion of mankind, as a divine judgment, have deem- 
ed the building of Babel an evil attempt; and, being 
concerned for the honour of Shem and his race, will not 
allow them to have been prefent at it, Tuppofing^that un- 
dertaking to be fet on foot wholly by the unbelieving part 
of mankind, in which fenfe they iindcrftand the words, 

the children of men On the contrary, others will 
have it, that not only Shem, but Noah and Abraham, 
affifted in the raifing of that ftrufture ; while forae fay, 

Nimrod, who is generally looked on as the chief promoter 
of that work, retired into Aflyria, becaufc he would not 
give his aflent to the propofal. 

That the building of Babel was a thing indifferent in it- Whether 
felf, and no way finful. Teems evident from the filence of 

■ Gencf. xi. 7, 9. Torniellus, Salianui, Percriiij, ^c. Syn- 

crll. Clironogr. p. *□. Euiych, Annal. p. 53. Morin. Exercit. 
dc Lin^. cap. vni. p. 47. Scaianui Hift. Sjicr, p ^B, Mar- 

fliam Chron. Canon. S^u). xvii. p. 478. 

(S) Some pretend, that the builders heads ; and tbflt the 
Kower wai thrown down by city of Babylon iru built out 
Canpefluoui wiodj on the of the mini (4), 

(4) Abyden. ipod Buiebs dc Prsp. Ev. Hb. ti. cap. r#. 

Scripiarct 
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Pr. of FI. Scilpture, wliich does ilot cotidcmil tliat attempt as bold 
^ 35 *- or prefumptuous, or intimaite any revelation of a previous 
^te Cnr, command to the contrary, which only could make it 
^ criminal. And that the family of Shem were concerned. 

' in the work, as well as the reft, appears from their Ihar* 

iog in the puuilhment, if it a punifhment, that is, the 
confufion of tongues ; for the languages of Elam, or Per* 
Ca, and of AiTyria, and Mefopotamia, were different, as 
were alfo thole even of the defeendents of Eber, the 
Arabs, and Jews, whatever others may pretend j and if 
fpeaking the Hebrew language be a proof, then the Ca- 
naanites were not concerned in the building of Babel, any 
more than Eber and his defeendents ; for their language 
was the fame with tlie Hebrew. 

But this fuppofed abfence of the Shemites, as alfo an* 
other common opinion, ‘that feveral natjons were planted 
before the difperfion, are &wthnoj;Ux by the authority of 
Scripture, which ftrongly intjJ^Jvcs, that all mankind then 
in being, without exceptio^ were alfembled in the plain 
of Shinaar (T) ; and it is pf^bable, that, after the building 
of Babel, Shem and his defeendants chofe, or accepted of, 
the adjacent country for their fettlement^ fo that the 


(T) There is not a fafl: in 
all th^ Mofalcal hiftory, which 
feems to be more firmly eflab- 
lifhed than this. As foon as 
IV^ofes hath brought the three 
fons of Noah out of the ark, 
he takes care to inform us, 
“ that of them was the whole 
earth overfpread/’ And after 
giving us the naities of their 
defeendents, at the time of 
their difperlion, he fubjoins, 
aind “ by thefe were the na- 
tions divided in the earth, 
after thc' flood,’* Then pro- 
ceeding to give an acount of 
that memor^le tnmfa£lion, he 
tell# us, that the “ whole earth 
was or one language, and of 
one f^ech ;** that as “ they,” 
namely the whole earth, 
•‘journeyed from the Eaft, 
th^ found a plain in the land 
of Shinaar, and dwelt there ; 
«ad they faid^ Let ui make 


brick, and build a city, and a 
tower. And the Lord came 
down to fee the city, and the 
tower, which the children of 
men builded ; and faid. Be- 
hold, the people is one,and they 
have all one language,” Thefe 
feem to be convertible terms, 
and import, that as all man- 
kind, colledted there in one 
body, had but one language ; 
fo all thofe who had but one 
language, were alfembled in 
one body : which argument is 
the more cogent, becaufe it is 
allowed on all hands, that 
there was but one language in 
the world, at the time of the 
building of Babel ; which 
city was fo called, “ becaufe 
the Lord did there confound 
the language of all the earth, 
and from thence did fcatter 
them abroad upon the face of 
all thq- earth.” 

molt 
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inoft we can allow, with Buxtorf and others, is, that they Yr. of FK 
difluaded the reft from that entferprize. 

The reader muft needs have a curiofity to fee fome ac- Anrc C1ir4 
count of a city and tower which employed all the men in 
the world, for fo many years, in building them. The 
Scripture informs us that they had made ufe of burnt ofBabgL 
bricks inftead of ftone, and flime inftead of mortar- Ac- 


cording to an eaftem tradition, they were three years em- 
ployed in making and burning thofe bricks; each of 
which was thirteen cubits long, ten broad, and five thick. 
The flime was . a pitchy fubllance, or bitumen,, brought 
from a city in the neighbourhod of fiabyUm, galled Is 
or^Hit(U). 

WbaC‘ 


KDiflert. PhilologJjij^.Theol. p. 
p; 14. Kutych. Annal."'^,. , ^3- 
llerodotui Clio. p. 32. ' 




xi.3. Ebn Amid. 
«phUB Antiq. iib. i. cap. 4. 




(U) Herodotus obferves, n^srkable for the battle, where- ’ 
that, by the city la, eight days in the Arabs gained the vie- 
journey from Babylon, there tory, which decided the fate of 
runs a finall river, of the fame Perfia, 

name, into the Euphrates, whofe Thefe fprings of bitumeti 

waters carry along with them are called Oyun Hit, 
many lumps of bitumen, which tains of and are much ce- 
are conveyed thence to the lebrated by the Arabs and 
walls of Babylon. Diodorus Perfians ; the latter call it 
lays, the quantity of bitumen Cbelh-meh-kir, thh fountain of 
in thpfc parts is fo great, that piuh. This liquid bitumen 
H fuffices the inhabitants not they call nafta ; and the 
Olaly for their buildings, but Turks, to diftingullh it from 
for fu^rl, being dried and pitch, give it the name of 
Itke wo6d. Hit is called hara f^i^^ or black maftichm 
.^^pedis by Ilidore of Cha- A Perfian geographer fays, 
raJr, who mentions the fprings that nafta inucs out of the 
of bitumen near it, and places fprings of the earth, as amber- 
it on the Euphrates, about grife iflues out of thofe of the 
two hundred and fifteen miles fea. All the modetn tra- 
of Saleucia, on the Ti- Tellers, except RauWolf, who * 
grls j which fituation agrees went to Perfia and the" Iildiw 
pet^f with Herodotus than by tife way of the 
the account of modern authors, before the difcoT^rJr^^^^^ 
who place Hit thirty-one pa- Cape of Geod 
fafangs^ weft tf Ambar, once this foun tarn of 
afiuBOuscity on the Euphra- as a ftrange thing. Stints of * 
far north froth relu- them tokh iiqttc|t:ii£rthe liver 
}ti;^ and eight to the north of mentioned '• 

A town no lefs re- affure mt the people of 

Unti. l the 
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Vr. of FI. What Babylon was in its flourifliing ftatc, and tKr 
35*- fevcral changes of fortune which bcfel it, till at length it 
Ante Chr. totally deflroyed, the reader will find recorded in 
in the courfe of this hiftory. In the mean time, we 
would willingly gratify his curiofity with fome account 
of the ruins oi this celebrated antiquity,, which are fo 
defaced, that the people of the country are not certain of 
their fituation. Some travellers, led by a tradition of the 
inhabitants, have judged a place about eight or nine 
miles to the weft, or north-weft, of Baghdad, to be the 
tower of Babel (X). RauwoW fuppofes he fojind the 

ruins 


the country have a tradition, for every one to take; they 
that, ivhen the tower of Babel ufe it to caulk or pitch their 


was building, they brought 
the bitumen from hence ; 
cum fiance confirmed by tlio 
Arab and Perfian hiftorians. 

Hit, Heit, Eit, Ait, or Idit, 
■8 It is varioufiy written b^1 
tjavellcrs, is a great Turkim 
town, lituate upon the right 
or weft fide of the Euphrates, 
find has a caftle ; to the fouth- 
vveft of which, and three 
miles from the town, in a 
valley, are many fprings of 
this black fubftance, each of 
which makes a noife like a 
fmlth's forge, inceflantly puf- 
fing and blowing out the mat- 
ter fo loud, that it may be 
.heard a mile off; where tore 
Moors (Arabs) call it 
iabal jehennam, that is, hell- 
gate. It fwallows up all heavy 
things ; and many camels from 
time to time fall into the pits, 
tmd are irrecoverably loll. It 
iffues from a certain lake, fend- 
ing forth a filthy fmoke, and 
continually boiling over with 
the pitch, which fpreads it- 
fdf over a ^cat field that Is 
always full gf ic» 1^ is free 


boats', laying it on two or thice 
inches thu'lf, which k^eps out 
the with it alfo they 

S >it6h their houfes,. made of 
|)palm-tree branches. If it was 
not that the inundations of the 
Euphrates carry aw^ay the 
pitch, which covers all the 
lands from the place where it 
rifes to the river, there would 
h;ive been mountains of it 
long fincc. The very ground 
aud ftoiies thereabouts afford 
bitumen, and th« fields abun- 
dance of faltpetre 

(X) The name of this mo- 
nument is varioufiy written by 
travellers, Carcuftate Nemeru, 
Karkuf, Agarcuf. All who 
mention it call it the tower of 
Nimrod ; and we are told 
that the common people of 
the country believp it to be 
fuch ; and that it is at prefent 
called the remains of the 
Tower of Babel. It Is lituate, 
according to fome, feven or 
eight miles from Baghdad ; 
according to others, nine miles 
towards the weft-north-weft. 
It is confpicuouB at a vail: 


f5)Vide Newberry’s Travels. Cartwright’s Travels. 
Prijg. voL ii, p. 141 1» Voyage dc Perfe, 


Furchas^ 

diftance-^ 
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diftance, {landing by itfelf in to the top. Some fay the 
a wide plain, between the Eu- ranges ot bricks are inter* 
phrates and Tigris, with no- changeably fix and feven upon 
thing great or high about it; a bedj and others place a bed 
which is the reafon that, con- betwixt every courfe ot bricks; 
trary to whar is generally ob- but that is probably a mif* 
ferved in other objefts, it ap- take; though between each 
pears greater at a diftance than courle of bricks there is laid a 
when one draws near it. It is little ftraw ; or rather, they 
fallen to ruin on all fides, and are fet in bituminous mortar, 
hath thereby made, as it were, confifting of pitch and earth, 
a little fhapelefs mountain, for which an inch may be al- 
which it refembles more than loweji^f which is at prefent the 
a tower; only it R -^rather f^fjmon of building at Baghdad, 
fquare than round. ' 'iiere being not far off a great 

It is built of fun-burnt ^^ake of pitch ; probably that of 
bricks, each a foot fquare, and a. [ it, betore mentioned. There 
fix inches thick ; fome fay arli fifty of thefe ranges of 
three quarters of a yard long, feven and fix bricks, in fo 
and a quarter thick ; others, much that the whole height 
but ten inches fquare, and may amount to one hundred 
three thick. Authors differ as and thirty-eight feet. Others 
to the manner in which thefe fay it is reduced to one hun- 
bricks are ranged, and the ma- dred and eight, or one hun- 
terials made ufe of for fetting dred aud twenty feet. This 
end binding them together, heap is in compafs a quarter 
They obferve, firft, that there of a mile, or, at moil, three 
is laid a bed, confiding of hundred paces ; not a mile, as 
canes or reeds bruifed to pieces, one writes; the rain having 
mixed with vvheat-flraw, and walhed it away on all fidesr 
fpread an inch and a half It has no entrance, being a 
thick ; fome call them mats lolid mafs ; only at the foot of 
made of canes and palm-tree it one fees a maghara, or lion’s 
leaves ; others fay only ftraw, cave ; and towards the middle 
the thicknefs of three inches, there is an opening, which 
which appear as yellow and paffes quite through the build- 
frefli as if they were but newly mg, about a foot and a half 
laid, and are rtlll very durable, fquare, befides a great window 
"L^n this bed lie feven ranges towards the top, into which 
of bricks ; then another bed La Boullaye threw a grapple, 
of reeds, and fix rows of in order to afeend it ; but the . 
bricks ; then a third bed, with bricks giving way, had like tp 
live rows of bricks, decreafing have killed him with ihcir 
in that manner till you come fall (6). 


(6) Vid, La Boullaye 1e Gouze Voyage, chap^ Hi. Tavernier * 
Voyage dc Perfe. Baibi Viaggio della Ind. Orient, cap, v. Teixeira 
Vii^e^e la India balla Italia, Fitch’s Travels. 
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Delia Valle was dlrefledj by anodier tradicioni to 
look for it about two days journey lower, near an an- 
cient city called Hella, fituate upon the fame river. Here 
alfo mull be placed the ruins deferibed by a late traveller 
into thefe parts. For further particulars the reader may 
confult the travels of Rauwolf, Thevenot, Tavernier, 
Pietro de la Valle, together with Maegregory’s Sepul- 
chres of the Ancients. But after all, the ruins which 
thefe authors deferibe, do not feem to be the remains of 
the original tower, but rather of fome later ftruftures- 
raifed by the Arabs. 


SECT. V. 


Of the ofTonpifs, 

DEING, in this feQion, t^Jgivc fome account of the 
^ conftifion of tongues, i/ may be expefted we fhould 
firft fay fomething about the origin of fpeech, one of the 
mod diftinguifliing differences between us and the animal 
creation, the great bond which holds fociety together, 
and the common conduit whereby the improvements of 
knowlege are conveyed from one many and one genera- 
tion to another.’^ 

If the authority of Mofes be conclufive, rt feems not to 
be denied but that fpeech was the immediate gift of God 
to the firft man •, not that we fuppofe God really infpired 
him with any diftinft or primitive language, but that he 
made him fenfible of the power with which he was en- 
dued of forming articulate foilnds, and the ufc he might 
make of them as figns of his ideas, and then left the 
arbitrary impofition of them to Adam himfelf; as is 
intimated by God's bringing the beafts and birds to him. 


Travellers difagree in their 
feiidmeuts of this toW'er : one 
fays, it has been fo well de- 
feribed by Mofes, that the 
figbt of the remains and ruins 
would make one admire the 
veracity with which the writ- 
ings of that great prophet arc 
penned ; but another declares 
that, according to Mofes's de- 
scription, there is no likeli- 


hood that this fhould be the 
the tower of Babel ; and 
therefore, rejeifting the vulgar 
opinion of the country, he 
looks upon that of the Arabs 
to be more probable, who fay 
it was biJiU by one of their 
princes for a beacon, toaflem- 
ble his fubjeds in time of war ; 
and this feems to be the truth 
of the matter. 
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^ to fee What he would call them ; and whatfever gf fU 

called every living creature, that was the name thereof*".’^ . 

So that, excepting the fir ft impulfe of the Almighty, in- ^5,56°*^* 

forming Adam of his natural power, we are inclined to 

think that fpeech was attained by gradual invention of 

arbitrary founds, to denote, firft, the moft obvious things, 

and after, the lefs obvious, as they came to be taken 

notice of. That it is poflihle Adam might attain the 

ufe of fpeech by this method, we prefume none will 

<leny ; and, if It be pofliblc, we are fure it muft be the 

moft reafonable and probable to all but thofe who are for 

■multiplying of miracles needlcfsly. 

We cannot, therefore, approve of the opinion of thofe 
who imagine that God himfclf formed the body of a lan- 
guage, and then infufed it Adam. Befides, the 

much greater part of the pri^ntive tongue, whatever that 
was, and the names of mz.iy things and operations, muft 
have been impofed feverahages after Adam’s creation j 
as mankind became acquainted with them, and arts and 
conveniencies of life were invented. The birds and 
bcafts indeed, it is natural to fuppofe, Adam might im- 
mediately name, the kinds not being many ; but we do 
not think he went fo far as to name every fpecies of them, 
much lefs all the reptiles, trees, or plants. The fifli, we 
prefume, nobody will imagine were brought to be named ; 
and if they had, by miracle, appeared before Adam, no 
doubt Mofes would have mentioned this circumftance, 
the fifh of the fea being the firft part of the creation, the 
dominion of which was given by God to man ®. 

It has, however, been thought by many, that the firft 
language was of divine formation ; and of this fentiment 
Plato himfelf feems to have been, who fuppofed, that 
the names of things, origmally, had fome natural con- 
nexion or congruity, with the things themfelves ; and 
that the firft names muft have been juftly impofed, be- 
caufe they were impofed by the gods*. And partly froni 
this notion, in all probability, arofe fnpcrftitious 

pretences of the holinefs of one tongue abovae the reft, as 
being formed by God. 

As we cannot fee any neceflity for fuppofing the infpi- 
ration of a language, fp neither can we imagine that 
Adam could attain the ufe of fpeech fo foon 43 is repre- 
fented to us by Mofes, "without divine affiftance. We 

Y Genef. ii. 19. z Genef. i. « pjato In 

Cratylo, Vid, eund. in Protagora. 
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plight fuppofe, indeed, that mankind might of themfclvesj 
by degrees, form a perfefl: language \ for when men 
wanted figns to exprefs theii ideas, and convey them to the 
underftanding of others they could find none more fit for 
thatpurpofe, or which required lefs difficulty to invent, 
or labour to form, than articulate founds ; but to frame a 
number of them, fufficient even for the few occafions of 
the firft men, muft necellarily have taken up a confiderablc 
time ; for which reafon, thofe who were unacquainted 
with the Mofaical writings have imagined, that men were 
at firft no better than mute animals, till at length conve- 
nience taught them the ufe of fpeech. Several of the 
ancients were of opinion, that men, in the beginning of 
the world, expreffed their thoughts by dumb figns, or 
gefticulation only, or 66^ by confufed founds of no fig« 
nification ; and afterwards^ndeavoureif at a language by 
impofing diflindl names on N^fferent objefts occafionally 
in the courfe of obfervation experience. 

If we confider the primitive ftate of Adam, and the few 
things he had occafion to name, it cannot be conceived 
that his language at firft was very extenfive; for were we 
to expunge out of our lexicons all words introduced by 
the gradual invention of arts, to ferve the convenience of 
life, by accurate diftinflions of the feveral fpecies of crea- 
tures, and rnetapbyfical conceptions about the operations 
of the mind, we fhould find the remainder contained in a 
very fmall compafs ; fo that it muft neceflarily be feveral 
ages before a language could be completed to any degree 
in comparifon to our modern tongues. Scaliger divides 
fpeech into three forts or degrees, as formed forncceffity, 
life, or delight 5 the firft, that imperfeft fpeech, or rather 
cflay towards fpeech, above mentioned, ferving as the 
means of nccelfary inicrcourfe between man and man ; 
the fecond fomewhat more refined and poliftied, by being 
adapted and made fit for ufe and convenience, and by ap- 
plying certain dimen^ons, bounds, and lineaments, to 
the firft rude iiketch \ whence arofe a certain rule of fpeak- 
ing : the thiri fort, yet more polite, as having added to 
the former the ornaments of elegance 

Whether there was more than one language before the 
flood, is a queftion about which w? are perfeftly in the 
dark; though it is more peafonable to fuppofe that there 
was but on^, in which it is poffible there might be fume 

^ Diodor. Sic. libf 1. p. B. Vidi Ladtant. do vero Cultu, lib. x. 
in Po^lic. Ub. i, i> 


(lifferenp? 
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*31fFerence in dialcft, but none confiderable, for the few Yr. of FI. 

^ges between the creation and the flood, and the Jong 35»- 

lives of the antediluvians, would efFeftually prevent any 

.great alteration. However that be, it is piobable only 

one language, and that the primitive tongue, was preferv- 

ed by Noah, or, at leaft, was fpoken by his defeendents, 

till the confufionof tongues at Babel. 

It may be expefted that we fliould here enter into a tnquWy 
formal enquiry concerning the primitive tongue, and en- 
deavour to determine what particular language it was that 
the firft progenitors of mankind fpoke ; bat as this is an tongut. 
-enquiry rather of curioflty than ufe, and we cannot be 
-certain whether that language, whatever it was, be now 
in being the moft we can do wjU be to fhew the vanity 
of thofe who hav^ laid claim honour, as an unde- 

niable evidence of the antiqi^i^y of their nation (Y). 

c Vid, Grot, in Genef. xi. i . ie Cluver. Germ. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 

S.p. 59, 6o. 

(Y) Pfammetlchus, a king hands, cried l}?ccos. Of this 
of Egypt, wanting to know exclamation the fliepherd, at 
who were the inofl ancient 'firfl took no notice ; but after- 
.people in the world, after fe- wards, obferving they fre- 
venil fruidefs experiments, qusntly repeated this word at 
at lafl hit on the following ex- his coming in, he acquainted 
jDedient : he took two infants the king with it, and, by his 
newly burn, and gave them to order, brought the children 
a Hiepherd to be brought up, into his prefence. Pfammeti- 
commanding him not to fuffer chus having himfelf heard 
any perfon to Ijpeak a word in them pronounce the fame 
<heii hearing, but to nurfe word, enquired whether ^ny 
■them in a folitary cottage, by nation made ufc of it; and 
bringing them goats to fuck, .^finding the Phrygians called 
-till they could take other food, hread^y that name, he and his 
His intention was, to find out fubjedts allowed this to be a 
what word the children would proof, that the Phrygians 
firll utter when they began to were the more ancient people, 
articulate^ imagining that Herodotus remarks, that the 
they would naturally fpeak the Greeks affirmed thofe children 
primitive language, if not were brought up by women 
caught otherwife. At two whole tongues had been tut 
yc^rs end, as the fliepherd one out by the king's order for 
one day entered his cottage, that purpofe. The fcholiall 
be had no fooner opened the of Ariflophanes tells the fame 
►floor, than the children ran to ftory of another king of E- 
iiim, and, holding out their gypenamed Selbnchous (y)^ 

{7) Vide Hcrodot. Euterp.- Ariiloph. in Nub. 

1 4 Befldes 
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Bcfides thofe kindred languages we commonly call the 
Oriental tongues, the Armenian, the Celtic, the Coptic, 
the Greek, the Teutonic, and the Chinefe, have afpired 
to the preference, in this refpeft. The Armenian, Cel- 
tic, and Coptic, have little evidence to produce, befides 
the antiquity of their nations •, though the former in fift, 
that as the ark relied in their country, and Noah and his 
children mull have continued there for fome time, before 
the lower and marfhy country of Chaldaea could be fit to 
receive them, it is therefore reafonable to fuppofe, they 
left their language on the fpot. The Greek feme writers 
have fancied to be the molt ancient, becaufe of its great 
extent and copioufnefs. The Teutonic, or that diale£l of 
it which is fpoken in Lower Germany and Brabant, has 
found a ftrenuous pat^n, who has endeavoured to derive 
even the Hebrew itfelM^m that tongue. And the pre- 
tenfions of the Chinefe nave been fupported, not only 
from the great antiquity of that nation, their early ac- 
quaintance with arts and fciences, and their having pre- 
ferved themfelves, fo many ages, from any confiderable 
mixture or intercourfe with other nations-, but alfo from 
the nature and fingularity of the tongue itfelf, which con- 
fifts of few words, all monofyllables \ is moft fimple in 
its conflrutllon, having no variety of declenfions, conju- 
gations, or grammatical rules ; and fo modeft, that it is 
laid, they have no charafter to exprefs thofc parts which 
we indullrioufly conceal**: all which peculiarities are 
conceived to be ftrong marks of its being the firft language 
of mankind ; befides the prefumption of Noah^s being 
the founder of the Chinefe nation. 

As to the oriental languages, though they have each 
of them their partifans, yet the generality of eaflern au- 
thors allow the preference to the Syriac, or that dialefl of 
it which was fpoken in Mefopotamia, Chaldaea, and Af- 
fyria ; in which countries mankind made their firft fettle- 
ments after the flood, and where, it is prefumed, the 
language of Noah and his fons remained. 

The patrons of the Syriac tongue have, as another evi- 
dence of its right to the precedency, endeavoured to de- 
rive the names of perfons and places, mentioned by 
Mofes, from that language, and generally with better 
fuccefs than fome writers will allow \ but this argument^ 
4 / ' ' 

* Eutych. Annal. p. 50. Goropiu^ Becanus, in Orig. Antverp. 
Wt^bb's Eflay towards ihc Pfimitive Language. Semedo Rel, it 
U Clna, p. i. ch. 11. 

though 
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though commonly looked upon as conclufive, yqt Yr.of FJ. 
proves nothing of itfelf, as will be hereafter obferved. . 
However we muft ackhowlege, that if any of thefe 
tongues, in particular, may claim the honour of being — ' , 

original, or mother of the reft, it feems to be the Syriac, 
which was probably, fpoken by all the patriarchs, from 
Noah to Abraham i that being, after the confufion, the 
tongue of the country where they were born and lived ; 
though, it muft be confefled, it will not thence follow, 
that it was in ufe there before the confufion. 

The Jews after t the antiquity of their tongue with the TAepreUnm 
greateft warmth. They pretend that it was immediately <?/ the 

framed by God, who Ipake it in his own perfon ; for 
which reafon it is called the holy tongue \ that it is the only 
language undcrftood by the angej^ and wherein we can 
pray, and be heard, with efFetJ^'" Several Chriftian writ- 
ers, abating thefe fuperftitious fancies of the Jews, have 
acknowleged and maintained, that the Hebrew tongue is 
the moft ancient in the world ; the very fame which was 
fpoken by Adam and Noah, and preferved in the family 
of Eber ; who were not concerned in the building of Ba- 
bel, nor, confequently fharcd in in the puniftiment in- 
flifted on thofe that were. But as we have already 
fhewn this to be a groundlefs imagination, we (hall pro- 
ceed to confider their principal argument, and, indeed, 
the only circumftance which deferves any confideration, 
drawn from the etymologies of the names in Mofes j 
fome of which that infpired writer himfelf derives from 
the Hebrew, and the reft are generally fuppofed to have 
been taken from the fame fource. 

' It cannot be denied, that feveral proper names of per- 
fons and places, before the confufion of tongues, may b« 
very regularly derived from the Hebrew ; and there arc 
fome very pertinent reafons given, and allufions made, 
by the facred hiftorian, to evince their propriety, and the 
relation they have to the perfon or place defigned by 
them ; and this is the moft that can be allowed. For 
though all the names in general, mentioned by Mofes be- 
fore the divifion, may, poflibly, be formed from fome 
Hebrew root or other ; yet much the greater part of them 
feem to be infignificant, at leaft to have no congruity 
-with the fubjeft: nor can it be expefted they fliould, un- 
lefs we either imagine all fuch names, as feem to relate 
to a future part of a perfon’s life, were given by the fpi- 
rit of prophecy ; or elfc allow them to be impofed after 
^he even(;8, which occafioned them, happened and fo 

to 
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to be rather furnames, than proper names ; a conceflion 
which manifeftly weakens the argument drawn from 
them. 

This being premifed, it will be eafy to fhew, that this 
demonftrative argument, as it is called, will not bear ex- 
amination. For, ift. It is not certain, that the names 
nfed by Mofes were the very original names themfelves, 
and not tranflated, by him, from the primitive tongue in- 
to Hebrew, or, at leaft, fomewhat altered, to accommo- 
date what he wrote to the underftandings of the Jews. 
And, how inconfiftent foever fome may think this me- 
thod with hiftorical veracity, it has been frequently prac- 
tifed by profane, as well as facred hiftorians ; and Mofes 
himfelf has given a plain inftance of his approbation of 
fuch changes, in alte^^jj his own name, which was of 
Egyptian original, to ad^t it to a Hebrew etymology (Z). 
2d. Suppofing thofe given by Mofes were the true ori- 
ginal names, it would not be ftrange at all, if fome of 
them might, by accident, aptly admit of a Hebrew deri- 
vation \ fuch cafual conformities fometlmes happening in 
words which are certainly known to be of different ori- 
gins. 3d. Several of thofe names are more pertinently 
derived from fome other oriental tongues, than from the 
Hebrew (A); and not a few of the etymologies which 
Mofes himfelf gives us, are deduced without any regard, 


{Z) The original name is 
Moii/c or (as it is in the Cop- 
tic verfion) Mo'ufes^ with the 
Greek termination ; and com- 
pofed of two Coptic, or old 
Egyptian words, water ^ 

and /e, to preferve. But Mo- 
fes, finding the Hebrew verb 
majha^ to draw out, bore fome 
refeniblancc, in found, to his 
name, and, in fignification, to 
the occafion of it, writes it 
mojheh ; and introduces Pha- 
raoh’s daughter giving this rea- 
fon for hor impofing i<, be- 
ta ufc majhitihu, I drew him 
out of thf waters, 

’ (A) Thus ahely or h^hel, 
yvhicb, in Hebrew, fignifics 
nsanitjt, or a vapour, feems a 


Adam’s fecond fon,* and there- 
fore Mofes has given no reafon 
for its impofition. But if it 
be derived from the Syriac 
Thah il, which anfwers to the 
Latin name Dcus dedit, it is 
very proper; and, according- 
ly, in the margin of a manu- 
feript copy of AbuMfaragius, 
we find the name of Abel in- 
terpreted in Arabic by that of 
hehat allah , the gift of G od 
The name of Babel itfelf, 
which the Hebrew text tells 
us was fo called becaufe God 
did there balal, i. e. confound 
the language of all the earth, 
may naturally be derived from 
the Syriac, in which tongue 
hajhel is to confound ; and hoh^ 
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at leaft, to the prefent roles' of analogy (B). 4th. A few 
lucky paronomafi^, or allufions, are no proof, in this 
cafe, becaufe they may happen by accident ; and, in fa£l, 
fome of thofe mentioned by Mofes may be exprelTed in 
other tongues, as well as the Hebrew (C). 

This argument has been farther enforced, from the 
fignificancy of the names of feveral animals in the He- 
brew tongue, which are thought to have been impofed by 
Adam, becaufe of fome peculiar qualities in the animal 
to which they were given, correfpondent to their refpec- 
tive roots; but fincc the fame fignificancy may be as juft- 
ly aflerted of moft other languages, as the Hebrew, it 
will conclude nothing. Befides, we are much deceived, 
if we imagine, that the verbs, were really the original 
roots of the Hebrew tongue; on tb'i? contrary, the greatell 
part of them were themfelves; at firft, derived from 
nouns, though they be now, for grammatical conve- 


(B) We (hall inftance In the 
names of Noah and Abraham, 
The former was fo called, be- 
caufe, faid his father, ha^ 

menu^ he Jhall comfort &C. 

But if his name were derived 
from the root, niham^ to com- 
fort^ it ftiould have' been No- 
hem, orMenahem, not Noah, 
which can regularly come from 
no ether verb than nuah^ to 
reji \ and the Septuagint have, 
therefore, inflead of he Jhall 
comfort rendered it hapsc- 
•TratLoiij he Jhall caufe to rtft^ 
which has induced fome 
learned men to think the an- 
cient and true reading was ya~ 
nihenu. And Philo Judaeus 
and St. Jerom tranflate the 
name Noah, rej). 

The name of Abraham was 
changed from Alram^ which 
fignifies }jigh father^ by infert- 
ing only the letter becaufe 
he was to be made ah hamon^ 
the father of a multitude of na- 
tions ; according to which ety- 
mon, beihould rather have^en 


called Ahhamon^ or Ahham* 
But the names of thefe two 
perfons, efpecially the latter, 
being too famous, and well 
known, in the Ball, to admit any 
cbnfiderable change, Mofes 
was therefore obliged to retain 
them, and give the beft ety- 
mology he could from the He- 
brew tongue. We might offer 
a more plaufible one ©f the 
name Abraham, from the Ara- 
bic, wherein ahu rohdm figni- 
fies the father of a multitude^ 
did we not confider, that it is 
one of thofe cafual refemb- 
lances we have already men- 
tioned, and moft certainly falfe. 

(C) As Adam, which name 
is an appellative common to all 
the fpecies, was fo called from 
adamahj ^e earth ;fo the La- 
tins called man homo ; which 
the beft etymologifts derive 
from humus ^ the ground. Yet 
we cannot think any body ever 
dreamt, from hence, that the 
Latin was the primitive 
tongue, 
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nience, confidered as the roots (D). On the whole, it 
muft be acknowlcgcd, that no conclufive argument, for 
the antiquity of any language, can be drawn from ety- 
mologies, which ought, on all occafions, to be urged 
with great caution ; being, for the moft part, uncertain 
and precarious. 

Some learned men, however, have endeavoured to de- 
rive all languages in general from the Hebrew, which 
they imagine to be the parent of all others That they 
fliould fucceed very well in finding a great conformity 
between that and the other oriental tongues, is no 
wonder, fince they are manifeflly fprung from one 
common original j though it be difficult, if not impof- 
fiblc, to diltinguifli the mother from the daughters. 
That they have alffl^iven tolerable fatisfaftion in de- 
ducing, from the fame^tongue, fevetal words, not only 
in the Greek and Latin, but in fome other European 
languages, is not matter of much furprize, confiiiering 
the great intercourfe feveral nations of our continent 
had with the Phcenicians, whofe mother tongue was 
the Hebrew ; but when thefe writers venture out of their 
depth, and pretend to deduce the more remote languages 
from the fame fountain, they only fliew their ignorance, 
and make themfelrct ridiculous to all who have but a mo- 
derate (kill \tP thofc tongues. As to the peculiar excel- 
lencies found in the Hebrew tongue, by fome of its pa- 
trons, and which they imagine to be an additional proof 
of the juftn efs of its preteiifions, 'we may fay fomething 
hereafter, when wc tome to give an account of this lan- 
guage. 

If the Hebrew tongue, therefore, cannot make good 
its claim, wc may, without taking the pains to refute 
what has been faid in favour of the other pietenders, 
conclude, that the primitive language was entirely loft at 
Babel at Icaft, that no one can now tell where it was 
preferved, which is much the fame thing. 


• Vi(i. Bochirt Htfrofoic. ht Hcideg.. Hill, Patr. tom. i. £xerc, 
i6- ire>. 6c i8. 

(D) Many examplcB might in Englilh, duck, 5rc- 

bc given of the verb’s being were certainly firft impofed as 
munir’eflly derived from, and names, and aftcrwarcU ufed as 
pollcrior to, the noun, in all verbs, to exprcfi afllons pro- 
the Oriental tongues ; fo, per to cliolc creaturct- 
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The fpeaklng one common language (though it might 
be of advantage to mankind in other refpefts, yet) being 
the great obftacle to that divifion of them into diflin£b na- 
tions, which God had, for mod wife purpofes, refolvcd 
on, he thought fit to break this bond which held them fo 
ftridriy together, and confound their language, that they 
fhould not underftand one another’s fpeech the natural 
confequencc of which confufion M^as, that they were fcat- 
tered abroad upon the face of all the earth. This event 
is mentioned by profane hidorians, who write, that man- 
kind ufed one and the fame language till the overthrow of 
the tower of Babylon ; at which time, a multiplicity of 
tongues was introduced by the gods ; whereupon, wars en- 
fued, and thofe whofe fpeech happened to be intelligible- 
to each other, joined company, aii(j,feized fuch countries 
as they chanced to light upon. 

As to the degree of this Babylonifh confufion, and the 
manner wherein it wag efFe£led, there is great diverfity of 
fentiments. Several learned men, prepofTcfled with an 
opinion, that all the different idioms, now in the world, 
did at fird urife from one original language, to which they 
may be reduced ; and that the variety which we find 
among them is no more than mud naturally have hap- 
pened in fo long a courfe of time, fuppofing a bare fe- 

E aration of the builders of Babel, have been induced to 
elieve, that there were no new languages formed at the 
confufion, but that the mod that was done, was only to 
fet thofe builders at variance, by creating a mifunder- 
danding among them. This purpofe might have been ef- 
fc£led without any immediate influence on their language; 
but the fuppofitron feems contrary to the worils and ob- 
vious intent of the facred hidori.m ; others have imagined 
it was brought about by a temporary confufion of their 
fpeech, or, rather, of their appreheiifions, caufing them, 
while they continued together, though they fpake the 
fame language, yet to underdaiid the words dilfcrently. 
A third opinion that a variety of inflexions was intro- 
duced, and, perhaps, fome new words, which didurbed 
and perverted the former manner of cxprelfion ; a cir- 
cumitance which might occafion different dialcfts, yet 
could not create new^ languages ^ But none of thefe cx- 

f Vide Heidrg. ubi fup. Excrc. ii. Teff, si. Cleric. Comment, 
in loc. Vid. Pere Simon. Ilift. Crit. du'Vieux Tcfl.liv. i. ebap. 14. 
JudKi apuil J. C. Scali^er Exercic, in Card sn. .159, fe€t. 1. If.' 
Cafaub. Diatribe de Lmg, Heb. Vide M. CaUub. de quatuor 
Ling p. 17. Sc Tub initio. 
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plications feem fully to anfwer the apparent defign of 
Mofes, which was, not only to inform us how mankind 
were at firft difperfed, and broken into fo many different 
nations ; but to account for the diverfity of their lan- 
guages, a tafk very difficult, if not impoffible, without 
having redourfc to fome extraordinary intcrpofition of the 
divine power. For though time, intercourfe with fo- 
reign nations, commerce, the invention and improve- 
ment of arts and fclences, and the difference of climates, 
caufe very confiderable alterations in languages ; yet we 
cannot conceive a language can be thus fo much disfi- 
gured, that all the general marks and charafteriftics 
fliould difappear. It is not eafy to apprehend how all the 
words of a language fhould be entirely changed for 
others ; nor is there one inftance to be given of 

any fuch total change ^b^t it is next to impoffible to con- 
ceive, that fo great a diverGty, as we find in the frame 
and conflitution of languages, wherein the grand and ef- 
fential differences between them confift, rather than in the 
words which compofed them, could ever have been oc- 
cafioned by the caufes afligned above. The prefent di- 
verfity of tongues in the world is prodigious ; and conli- 
dering the time that has elapfed from the building of 
Babel, and the alterations made in fome known languages 
in the courfe of one, two, and three thoufand years 
(which alterations we conftaiitly find greater or lefs, in 
proportion to the intercourfe the nation has had with fo- 
reigners), and confidering that there are many tongues, 
which, when compared with others, have not the leaft 
affinity ; fo that a man muft be the greateft vifionary in 
the world, to imagine them the offspring of the fame pa- 
rent ; it feems to us, that the variety of idioms, now fpo- 
ken, can be no way poffibly accounted for, without either 
approving the Preadamite fyftem, or allowing a forma- 
tion of new languages at Babel. 

Another argument againft the formation of new lan- 
guages at Babel, which has been thought of fome weight, 
is, that if fuch a divifion of tongues be underflood, no 
good reafon can be given why thofe colonies which fpoke 
languages that were near akin, were not removed to the 
greateft diftances ; and thofe whofe languages were entire- 
ly different, plated next one another. To this queftion it 
may cafily be anfwered, that there is no neceffity of fup- 
pofing every family had a diftinfl language, or that the 
icveral dialedls of the mother-longue were formed at the 
confufion. The difperfion might at firft be efFe£led with- 
out fuch an abfolute feparation of families derived from 
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the fame ftock *, m^mkind was not then fo numerous, but 
that it would be fufhcient to cut ofF the communication 
between the three great branches of their prime families, 
by the introduttion of new tongues, which, alone was 
the work of God \ for dialefts, we allow, might, andne- 
ceflarily would be formed by time 

Upon the w^hole, we think we may reafonably con- 
clude, that, upon the confufion of Babel, there were 
new languages framed ; which languages have been the 
roots and originals from which the feveral dialedfs that 
are, or have been, or v/ill befpoken, as long as this earth 
fhall lad, have arifen, and to which they may, with eafe, 
be reduced. 

In what manner thefe new languages were formed, is a 
queftion hard to be determined. It feems by the Mo- 
faical account, which is fo folemn, iJi^d reprefents God as 
coming down in perfon to view the work of thefe builders, 
that it was his own imhiediate ad ; and feme have thence 
concluded, that he eft'eded it by inducing an oblivion of 
their former tongue, and inftaiitaneoufly infufing others 
into their minds, according to their feveral nations. The 
Jews imagine this aim was accompliflied by the miniftry 
of angels, feventy of whom defeended with God, and 
were each of them fet over a nation,* to which they taught 
a peculiar language 5 but Ifrael fell to the lot of his own 
inheritance, the Lord’s portion being his people and 
therefore, they fay, they retained the primitive tongue. 
Others have fuppofed, that God did no more than caufe 
them to forget their firfl language, leaving them to form 
new tongues as they could 5 but this e^fpedient muft have 
taken up fomc time, and could not anfwer the immediate 
occafions of mankind. As it would be to little purppfe 
to enquiie farther into this matter, the heft thing we can 
do is to conclude, that it was efFefted inftantly in a way 
and manner of which we can give no account. 

It would be of as little ufe to colledf the feveral opi- 
nions, in relation to the number of languages formed at 
Babel; we may as well allow the number of feventy, juft 
mentioned, as any other. We only know from Mofes, 
that the Canaanitifti, or Hebrew, the Syriac, and Egyp- 
tian languages were formed fo foon as the time of JacoD. 
It is moll probable, that the languages of the chief fa- 
ff Vid. Calvin, in Genef. ix. i, z. Dr. Wutton, Dif. on Conf. of 
Lang. p. 36 Dr. Brett’s Eflay on Conf. of Lang, Diud. Sic. lib. i. 
p. B. Stiernliielm. Reland. apud Wottan, ubi fupra p. 61. See 
nlfo StiUmg^ Oxig. Sacr. lib. iii. cap. 5. fefl. 3, 
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^r. of FI- were fundamentally different from each other ; and 

351. that the fublanguages, or dialefts, within each branch, 
Ame Chr. for the fake of immediate intertgurfe, had a mutual af- 
finity, fome tnorei fome lefs, according as they fettled 
^ near or farther ffbm* each other. This variation was fuf- 

ficient to bring about the defigns of God to divide man- 
kind into diftinf): focieties, kingdpms, and common- 
wealths**. It were to be wifhed, that commentators had 
fhewn, that fuch a difperfion could not have been effeft- 
ed by means more natural and eafy : when people are too 
much crowded to fubfift conveniently together, common 
fenfe and reafon will teach them, and neceffity compel 
them to feparate without the intervention of a miracle, 
which, if it had nOt been recorded by an infpired hifto- 
rian, we fhould haveij^oubted as an expedient neither ne« 
■ ceffary nor adequate. 


SECT. VL 


Ofthidif- 
ftrfxon. 
iJot difftr- 
ent from 
the divifon 
in the days 
p/ PeU^, 


Of the Difperfton of Mankind, and the planting of Na- 
tions in the two firjl general Migrations, 

' ^ 

T^HE primitive fathers diftinguifh between the divifion 
* of the earth, and the difperfion of mankind, and 
make them two different tranfaftion's. They fuppofe that 
Noah, to whom the earth was well known before the 
flood, as proprietor of the whole world, divided it among 
his three fons before any of their pofterity removed to Shi- 
naar ; from whence they were afterwards difperfed, to 
take pofleffion of their refpeftive fhares. This Noachi- 
cal divifion, as groundlefs as it is, was fo firmly believed, 
that one author condemns the contrary opinion as hereti- 
cal. Salianusj according to this diftinftion of the fa- 
thers, makes the difperflon happen about the middle of 
feleg's life, though he places the divifion in his firltyear. 

Other writers have fuppofed a double difperfion, one at 
the birth of Pelcg, and the othet of the builders of Ba- 
bel; and an hiftorjan of fome antiquity, feems to have 
imagiiiect, that mankind cncreafed fo very faft,^ that they 
had peopled fcveral countries and iflands, and built fe- 
vcral towns, before' they laid the foundation of Babel ; 
abfurdly bringing them together again at that place, on 

Vid. Genef- xxstL 4.7., xlii. 13. See Stackhoufe's Body of Di- 
vinity, p. 

purpofe 
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puiT)ofe to be difperfed a fecond rime, according to the Yr. of F 
Noachical partition. But the more received opinion, 35 »- 
and the moft agreeable to Scripture, is, that the divifion "^006 

of the earth, in the days of Peleg, and the difperfion of L 

mankind at Babel, were one and the fame tranfaftion. 

There is a great difagreement among authors, in The tirng { 
fettling the precife time of thisKvent. Some, in order the dijper^ 
to reconcile the facred records \wth profane hiftory, or 
led by fome fancies of their own, hold a difperfion or 
plantation of countries even before the birth of Peleg. 

Sir John Marfham is of this number ; he, to reconcile, 
the Hebrew and Egyptian chronologies, will have Menes 
to have been the fame with Ham, who, in the earlieft 
times after the deluge, travelled, as he fuppofes, into 
Egypt, fettled there with his childcren, and was the firft 
king of that country. Others bring the difperfion of Ba- 
bel towards the end of Peleg’s life. The Jews place it in 
his lafh year; wherein they are followed by St. Jerom, 
and feveral of the Chriftian chronologcrs. Others fix ic 
at various periods towards the middle of his age : Petau, 
about his fifty-fecond year ; Cumberland, about his feven- 
ty-ninth year ; Salianus and Kircher in the year of the 
flood 275 ; but the learned Uflier, whom we choofe to 
follow, refers it to the time of Peleg’s birth ; that is, to 
the year of the flood loi, according to the Hebrew ac- 
count. For, if by “ the days of Peleg” are to be un- 
detftood the whole life of the man, or the middle, or the 
latter end of it, then Peleg will have nothing peculiar to 
deferve the name ; becaufe, in that fenfe, the divifion 
happened in the days of all his progenitors, and even of 
Noah himfelf ; therefore it muft have been peculiar to 
Peleg alone, of all the family of Eber or Shem, to be 
born juft at the yery time of the divifion or difperfion of 
Babel; from whence, with very good reafon, he had that 
name given him by his father. 

On the other hand, we fhall find, without abandoning 
ihe Hebfew chronology, a fufficient number of people at 
the birth of Peleg for the planting of nations. For new 
ther does the Scripture fuppofe, as PciizoniuB well ob- 
ferve, multitudes in being at that time ; nor did the na- 
ture of the tranfadrion require it; the firft plantations 
being made with only a few, and thofe fmall families, 
which removed no farther than the countries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shinaar ^ 

« Marfham. Canon. Cbron. Secul. 1, p. 13. R. David Ganz. ad 
Ann, 1996. Seder OUm Rabbain ipfo initio, ShallheL Hakkab. 
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Having fettled the time of the difperfion of Babel, let 
us next inquire into the number of mankind then in the 
world. Some authors, imagining that a greater part of 
the earth was planted in this firfl: difperfion, thin we are 
obliged^ either by Scripture, or reafon, to believe, have 
endeavoured to fwell their calculations as much as ever 
they can ; and feveral writers Teem to have believed the- 
whole earth was to be peopled at once ; whilft others 
Would reduce the number of mankind to a fmaller fum than 
the occafion feenrs to have required-; but a medium is to 
obferved between thofe extremes. 

In this enquiry no computation can be madie from the 
number of perfons mentioned in Scripture, as concerned 
Ml this firft difperfion, which are but fifty-three, exclud-- 
ing Noah and his three fons \ and if we have recourfe tor 
the number of generations, we fliall meet with lefs fatis- 
faftion ftill from that quarter, for they were but three ac 
moft ; Eber, the father of Peleg (who could not be 3 
leader in the difperfion, becaufe it happened at his birth), 
being but the third from Shem : there are, likewife, only 
three generations mentioned in the line of Ham, and but 
two of that of Japhet 5 fo that if we were to confine our 
calculation to that ftandard, it would fall fliort of the 
reckoning ; but as there were certainly more generations 
procreated between the flood and the difperfion, the time 
that intervened ought therefore to be conCdered, as well 
as the lorrgevity of thofe who lived in the firft ages after 
the flood. 

The chronologers (who have drawn this enquiry into 
their own province) fuit their calculations to their differ- 
ent hypothefes^ Some, relying too much on the prophanc 
hiftorians, have taken fuch a method as might account 
for the early beginning of monarchies, and the great 
armies fet on foot by Ctefias and his followers, in the* 
time of Ninus, whom many fuppofe to be Nimrod, or at 
lead his fon. Ufher is of opinion that, in the hundred 
and fecund year after the flood, mankind might have in- 
creafed to the number of three hundred eighty-eight thou- 
fand fix hundred and five males^ and as many females* 
Such an uncommon increafe he aferibes to an extraordi- 
nary fecundity implied in that repeated command or blefl'. 

p. 7* Cornel. « Lapidt, TomtelWis, AbuMfarag. p. 11. Orig. 
Gent. Ant. p. 150. Turrii Babel, cap. viii, p, 10, Ulh, Cbroiu 
Baer, p.i, cap. v. Perizon Orlg. Babylon. Cap. xiv. p> 

* UQi. Chcoa. Baer. p» u cap. s* fh *7- 
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ing, Increafe and multiply, and fill the earth.” A Yr. of FK 
much fmaller number would have been fufficient, 35** 

As to the order or method wherein the iirll plantations 
of the earth were made, fome have imagined there was 
little or none, but that each colony fettled where they did of the or- 
by mere chance *, everyone feizing on fuch countries as der of th§ 
he cafually arrived at'". Yet if Jre attentively confider 
the account given of this tranfamon by the facred hif- 
thoiian, we fliall find nothing more foreign to his inten- 
tion than a precipitate and confufed difperfion; for, firft, 
we are told, with regard to the fons of Japhet, the eldell 
branch of Noah’s pofterity, that, ‘‘ By thefe were the ifles 
of the Gentiles divided in their lands j every one after 
his tongue, after their families, in their nations in like 
manner Mofes concludes the accoi^t he gives us of the 
fons of Ham, the youngeft branch of Noah’s pofterity, 
with thefe words : “ Thefe are the fons of Ham, after 
their families, after their tongues, in their countries, in 
their nations:” and that of the defeendents of Shem ends 
thus : “ Thefe are the fons of Shem, after their families, 
after their tongues, in their lands, after their nations.” 

From which texts may well be inferred, that this great 
divifion of the earth we are fpeaking of, was performed in 
an orderly manner, and not a confufed and irregular dif- 
perfion, wherein every one went whither he lifted, and 
feated himfclf where he liked beft. 

We fee a twofold order in thefe firfl plantations : firft, 
they were ranged “ according to their nations,” and then 
every nation was ranked “ after their families fo that 
every nation dwelt, and had their lot by themfelves ; and 
in every nation the families alfo dwelt, and had their lots 
by themfelvts ; for the true import of the before cited 
texts feems to be, that the land, or peculiar lot of each 
family did lie Mdthin the general lot of each nation. 

Some of thofe who give an account of the firft fettle- Ofihifirfi. 
ments of the children of Noah, founding their conjee- 
tures chiefly on the fimilitude of names, a guide too de- 
ceitful to be trufted, have ranfacked the whole world for 
names of people, countries, rivers, mountains, and cities, 
which had but the leaft affinity with thofe of the planters 
they were at a loft to fix ; others have taken the precau- 
tion to lay down fome rules for the more fure proceeding 

iHeldegg. Hift. Patr. tom. i, expre, xxU. feft. 11. n Hef- 

U3US Miles apudEufcbi Frsp' Evang. lib. ix, cap. 151 
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tr. of Fl. in this enquiry: i. To fuffer ourfelves to be direcftec^ 

Ante'Chr Scripture, not neglefting, however, the light 

1996. which maybe had from prophane authors. 2. To feek 
for the original plantations within a reafonable compafs 
of the earth, and in an orderly difpofition looking for 
the families where we find the nation, and for the na- 
tions where we find the families : and thefe rules, we 
think, may be admitted ; but another, viz. that! thofe na- 
tions, whofe families are named by Mofes, are chiefly 
to be fought for in the neighbourhood of Judea, we Con- 
ceive liable to many exceptions ; for, it was plainly the 
defign of that hillorian to give us an account of the ori- 
ginal of all nations in the world, as far as he had know- 
lege of them, and not of fuch only as had to deal with: 
the Jews, or were thflr neighbours ". 

After all, this is one of thofe enquiries about which we 
ought not to be over felicitous ; for the originals of very 
few nations can be traced fo high as the difperfion of Babel> 
much the greater part being fubjeft to the utmoft uncer- 
tainty. Since the firft migrations of mankind, countries 
have often changed their names, and people their coun- 
tries, without being obferved by hillorians (E). We may 
form conjeftures, and pleafe ourfelves with the plaufi- 
bility of our fchemes; but who can be fure, that the 
principles on which they are built have any foundation ? 
Moft of the arguments, in enquiries of this nature, refult 
from identity or fimilitude of the names of pooplc 
and countries ; but, for ought we know, the nations- w'C 
fake to be very ancient, are modern in refpeft of the 
times next after the flood ; and the names w e fuppofe to 
have been retained by cities from antiquity, are of late 
original as well as themfclves : perhaps, allb, many of 
the names of people and countries, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, were peculiar to the Jews, fince we find them no 
where elfe. And it mult be obferved, that this nation, 
by having loft the remembrance of the greateft part of 
their antiquities, are become as bad guides in matters of 


See Mede’i Works, and Wells's Geography of the Old Tef- 
tamenC, 


(E) Qgotidiealiquid in hoc nova gentium nomina, cxtinc- 
magno orbe mutatur, nova ur- tes nominibus priorlbus,^ ori« 
bium fundamenta jaciuntur, untur(8). 


(I) Senec. de ConfoL ad Albin, 
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ihls nature, as the Greeks, who began too late to keep 
records for us to expecl any great alTiflance from them. 

Shem may be fuppofed, for the few years he lived after 
the difperfion of mankind, to have dwelt in Shinaar; his 
-defcendents feem to have fettled from Media weftward to 
the fea-coaft of Aram, or Syria, ^e number of chiefs 
of his line, concerned in the diiftrfion, were feven ; 
Elam, Afhur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aiam, the fons of 
Shem ; Salah, the fon of Arphaxad, and Eber, the fon 
of Salah. j. Elam fettled in the country of Elam, lying 
to the fouth-eafl of Shinaar ; in the time of Daniel, Ju- 
liana, or Khuzeftan, feems to have been part of it ; and, 
before the captivity, it does not appear that the Jews 
called Perfia by any other name. Elyma: and Elymais 
are often mentioned by the ancier^ts : Ptolemy, though 
he makes Elymais a province of Media, yet places the 
Elymxi (for which the maps corruptly read Eldim^ei) in 
Sufiana, near the fea coalt. Stephanus takes it to be a 
part of Aifyria ; but Pliny and jofephus, more properly, 
ofPerlia, whofe inhabitants, this latter tells us. fprang 
from the Elamites : and this feems to have been the rnofl: 
jcallerly boundary of the pofterity of Shem •, for, adjoin- 
ing, to the eaft, was Media, fuppofed to be poflelTed by 
Madai, the third fon .of Japhet. 

2. Afliur was the fecond fon of Shem, fo wc find 
this country, lying next to Elam’s, on the weft, or norths 
weft, called, likewife, after him Aftiur, and by the 
Greeks Aifyria, at prefent Curdeftan, or the country of 
the Curds. Pezrou fuppofes he was driven out of Shinaaj 
by Nimrod, Ham’s grandfon ; a conjefture which, in- 
deed, feems not improbable, though it may be objefted, 
4;hat, if he had not fettled there originally, he woul i not 
have found room in that part, which muft have been 
poffelfed by fome other family. However that be, it was 
Alhur and not Nimrod, who went out of Shinaar into 
Aflyri'a, and built Nineveh, and other cities, as Perizo- 
iiius has clearly proved that the text ought 10 be under- 
iiood, and circumftances require. 

Arphaxad is placed by fome in Arrapachitis, a pro- 
vince of Aifyria, towards the north part of that country ; 
but others fettle him with his family in Chaldxa, where, 
indeed, we find his defcendents till the time of Abraham. 
Some, who make but one and the fame perfon of .x\r- 
jjhaxad ^nd Cainan, who is infeited between him and 
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Salah in the Septuagint vcrfion, fuppofe him to be the 
founder of the monarchy of China. 

Where Salah, the fon of Arphaxad, fettled, is very 
uncertain : fome fuppofe it to have been in Sufiana, or 
Khuzeftaa in Perfia, becaufe they find a town there for- 
merly called Sala ; but Morocco, Spain, Phrygia, Ar- 
menia, and Hyrcania, may claim this patriarch for their 
planter upon the fame ground, as each of thefe countries 
had a town of the fame name ; and in Colchis we find a 
nation called Salae, which feems to have the beft preten- 
fions to this origin, fince he ought to be confidered rather 
as the foun.Ier of a nation than of a town. But as affinity 
of names weighs very little with us, cxc^^pt when fup- 
ported by fome o^ber proo^, wc fliaH not remove him out 
of Chaldxa, where we fuppofe loom ercugh for all his 
defeendents, in the right line, till Abrali?)m -, for which 
reafonwe fettle Eber alfoin the fame cmintry. 

4. We can fee no reafon why Lud, Sheni*s fourth fon, 
fhould flraggle fo far from his friends into Lydia, where 
Jofephus fixes him : befides, there is u (Irong oljcdion 
againft this opinion, the Lydians having bet'n firit called 
Mseones, as all the ancients agree, and Lydians from 
Lydus, the fon of Atys, except we fuppofe the Greeks 
were deceived, and that the name of’ Mxones ceafing, 
they refumed their old name of Lydians But even in 
that cafe we ought, perhaps, to confider Lydia as pofiefied 
by the Ijudim, or poflerity of Lud, on a fecond or third 
remove, and to look for his firft fcttlement nearer his 
brothers; but here the very fimilitude of names, which is 
generally, upon thefe occafions, ready at hand/ to help 
out at a dead lift, feems to fail us, 

5. Mefopotamia and Syria, comprehending the coun- 
tries weflward of Aflyria as far the Mediterranean fea, 
feem wholly (if we except Phoenicia and Palaeftine) to 
have fallen to the (hare of Aram, LShem’s fifth and 
youngeft fon, whofe name is given both to the whole and 
the feveral regions thereof in Scripture. 

Within, or bordering on this country of Aram, in all 
probability, the four fons of Aram fettled. It is generally 
agreed, that Uz, the eldeft, built Damafeus, and gave 
his name to the country about that city, which feems to 
be different from the land of Uz, where Job dwelt, lying 
towards Edom. 2. Bochart fuppofes Hul to have fettled 
in Cholobetene, a part of the greater Armenia, where he 
finds feveral places whofe names begin with Choi, or Col. 

Cether, according to Jofephus, was prince of the 

Ba£lrians \ 
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Ba£lrl;)n5 ; but Ba£tria lay out of Shem^s lot, as well as Yr. of FI. 
too far for the firft plantation ; an’d if we allow him a 
feat about the river Ccntrites, between Armenia and the 
Carduchi, it is BOt that we think with Bochart there is - 
the leaft affinity in the two names. 4, Mafh, or Melliech, Mojb. 
gram’s fourth fon, is fuppo/ed to l^ve fixed in Armenia, 
about the mountain Mafius, the fan^ with that commonly 
held to be Ararat, and called by the Armenians Masis. 

The people who dwelt near this mountain are, by Ste- 
phanus, named Mafiei. Bochart refutes the notion of 
Jofephus, who deri vesthc Mafen^eans, near the mouth of 
the Tigris, from them, not confidering that they took 
their name from their fituation between the rivers, How- 
ever, the Armenians themfelvcs do not lay claim to any 
rof Shem’s line as their progenitor ; but fay they are de- 
feended from Togarmah, of Japbet’^ pofterity. 

Ham probably removed from Shinaar, Suppofing him 
<to be the Cronus of Sanchoniatho, he reigned in Pheeni- , 

■cia. According to others, who make him the fame with 
MeneSj he muff have fettled in Egypt, which, indeed, in 
Scripture, is often called the land of Ham : and fome^ 
from the fimilitude of Ammon, and other words of the 
like found, would infer, that he, at lead, dwelt there 
for feme time \ but nothing can be concluded from fuch 
weak evidence. 

I. Cufh, his eldeil fon, according to Jofephus, and 
sthe ancients, was the father pf the Ethiopians, who, he 
fays, were, in his time, called Cufliaeans, not only by 
themfelves, but by all the inhabitants of Afia. But it is 
not likely that, if Mizraim and Canaan fettled in the landf 
betwixt him and Shinaar, his fon Nimrod would be found 
^reeling a monarchy fo early in that country. It is more 
probable, that he feated himfclf in the fouth eaftern part 
of Babylonia, and in the adjoining part of Sufiana, dill 
called Khuzedan, of the land of Chuz \ from whence his 
podtrity, in the fucceeding generations, might have 
paded into other countries. That a part of Arabia, near • 
the Red Sea, was named Cudi, appears from Scripture. 

Cufhan and Midlan are joined together as the feme or 
neighbouring people, dwelling in tents ; and, in other 
places, the Arabs are made to border on the Culhites, 
who, therefore, cannot be the Ethiopians : in a word^ 
by Cufli, in Scripture, is always to be underftood Arabia^ 

As for thofe texts which are alleged to prove that Cufh 
is foitietimcs taken for Ethiopia, they may alfo be exr 
|)ounded of Arabia. Culh, accoidu^ t 9 thf; Arab and 
K 4 Jerfiao 
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Pcrfian traditions, which name him Cutha, was king of 
the territory of Babel, and refided in Erak, where there 
were two citfcs of his name ; whence Dr. Hyde is of 
opinion, that Cufli reigned in Babylonia, and that his 
defeendents removed into Arabia ; though it is hard to 
fix the quarters of any of them; which uncertainty has 
given occafion to thofe who fuppofc Cufh to be Ethiopia, 
to fpreadthem all along the coaftof Africa to the end of 
Mauritania. 

Thofe who place them in Arabia, are divided about 
their fituations. To follow therefore the rules we have 
laid down, we will fuppofe, i. That Seba feated himfelf 
fomewhere in the fouth of Chald^ea, or the Arabian 
Erak ; becaufe, 2. His fecond brother Havilah’s country 
lay thereabouts, watered by the Pifon, as we have for- 
merly obferved. 3. Sabtah's feat, perhaps, lay more to 
the fouth, where we find a city called Saphtha, by Pto- 
lemy, not far from the Perfian gulph, and another named 
Sabatha, lower down in Arabia Felix, which comes 
much nearer Sabtah. 4, Raamah) or Rhegma, may find 
a place more fouthward ftill, about a city called Rhegama, 
by Ptolemy, on the fame gulph. Some moderns mention 
a city not far from it, called Daden ; which Dr. Wells 
does not doubt was the rcfidence of his fon Dedan ; though 
others will have Raamah, and both his fons, Sheba 
as well as Dedan, to people the parts adjacent to 
the Red Sea. They conclude Dedan to have been near 
Edom, becaufe Ezekiel joins them together ; as Raamah 
muft have been near Sheba, being mentioned as joint- 
traders to Tyre, in fpices, by the fame prophet ; and elfe- 
where Sheba and Seba are joined as neighbours, though 
difiinguifiied as different kingdoms. They feem to have 
poflefl'ed a larger part of Arabia ; for Pliny obferves, that 
the Sabsean nations inhabited from fea to fea, that is, 
from the Arabian to the Perfian gulph. Shuckford 
fuppofes Sheba lived on the borders of the land of Midian, 
and gave name to the country, whofe queen, in after- 
ages, went to vifit Solomon. But the Arabs fay, the 
country of Sheba lies a great way more to the fouth, in 
Yaman, or, as we call it, Arabia Felix, near the Indian 
Sea ; the chief city of which was formerly Saba, now 
called March, and founded, according to their tradition, 
by a defeendent of Joktan or Kahtan. And it muft be 
cpnfefled, this feems to be the country of Sheba mention- 
ed in Scripture ; for the frankincenfe grows thereabouts. 
5. Sabtecha 4 ia 6 puzzled all the geographers to aflign hi^ 

quarters ; 
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quarters : Bochart, not finding a place in Arabia, which Yr. of FI, 
bore any refemblance to the name, palTes over to Carma- 35 »* 
nia in rerfia, and fettles him in the city of Samydace, 
obfeiving, that the m and ^are often changed the one for ^ 

the other by the Arabs and their neighbours. On the 
other hand, Dr. Wells imagines, that the Saracens are 
the defcendcnts of Sabtecha, w nation being ftyled, 
at firft, by the Greeks, Sabtaceni, that name was after- 
wards foftened into Saraceni ; and the rather, he thinks, 
becaufe alluding to the Arabic verb, farakuy to it 

ferved fo; a nick-name ; though, indeed, the word Sara- 
ceni is no other than Sharkiln, which in Arabic fignifies 
eaJierUngs ; as the African Arabs, weft of Egypt, , are 
called Mcgrcbins, or wajier lings. Afraid to meddle in a 
point of fo much uncertainty, we think it the fafeft way 
to pafs this perfon by, and preceded, 6. To his brother 
Nimrod, who, it is agreed, kept pofleflion of Shinaar, NimroiL 
and erefted a kingdom there, making Babel the feat of 
his empire. 

2. Mizraim ftands in the place of the fecond fon of 
Ham •f for there is a great difpute, whether this is the 
name of a Angle perfon, or of a people, as having a dual 
termination, though the verb in the text, where he isfaid 
to beget Ludim, is in the fnigular number, acircumftance 
that favours the former opinion. However that be, it is 
plain, that the names of Ludim, and all the reft of his 
defeendents, are plurals, by what we read of the Caphto- 
rim, namely, “ that they came forth out of Caphtor *, 
nor do we fee any abfurdity in that opinion, which fup- 
pofes them branches of a large body of people denoted by 
the name Mizraim, who divided among them the country 
called after their name by the Hebrews, and other eaftern 
people "J. 

As to the nations defeended from Mizraim ; i. The Ludim. 
Ludim arc judged to be the people above Egypt, called 
by the Greeks Ethiopians, and at prefent Abyftins. 

Bochart endeavours to prove it by no lefs than ten argu^ 
ments. We rarely find them called otherwife in Scrip- 
ture than Lud, either from the name of their founder, or 
their country. In one paflage of Scripture, Lud are 
called a mixt people in others, they are faid to be 


q Vide Cumberland on Sanchon. p. ill. Martham. Clironi 
Canon, p. 18. Hyde. De Relig. vet, Perf. p. 40. Bochart. Pha- 
]eg. lib. ivr Shuckford's Conned, vol. i. .Pocock. Spfcim. Hift. 
Arab. p. 57. Geo. Sacri lib. iv, 
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Yr- of PI ^neiy flcilful in drawing the how^* which the EthiopJam 
iln^'ciir famous forj and, in two of the above mentioned 
199^. * paflagcsi Lud is joined with Cufh and Phut, as are the 
r — Lubim elfcwhere with the Egyptians ; from whence it 
^namim. maybe inferred, they were all neighbours. ' 2. The Ana^ 
mim are thought by Bochart to be the Ammonians, or in^ 
habitants of that part of Lybia, where flood the temple 
, of Jupiter Ammon, defeended, according to Herodotus^ 
partly from the Egyptians, and partly from the Ethiopians, 
Lehabm> 3. The Lehabim are fuppofed to be the fame with the 
Lubim, who, with the Sukkiims and Cufhites, came out of 
Mizraim, or Egypt, with Shifhak, to invade Judsea, 
Thefe therefore may not improbably be judged to be the 
Libyans of Cyrenaica, or Proper Lybia, near Egypt, 
4. The Nnphtuhim are thought to have fettled in Mar^ 
marica, adjoining to Cyrenaica. It is obferved, that the 
Egyptians called all the fkirts of a country, and promon* 
tofics wafhed by the fea, Nephthys 5 and Bochart placej 
the Naphtuhim rather on the coall of the Mediterranean, 
than on that of the P^ed Sea, becaufe the Troglodytes and 
Ichthyophagi, inhabiting the latter, are, in the Scripture, 
called Ziyim and Sukkiim. Some place the Naphtuhim 
Tsihrufim, about Noph, or Memphis, in Egypt, y. Pathrufim arc 
evidently the inhabitants of Pathros, which fome errone* 
oufly take for Pelufium, others, more judly, for The^ 
bais, or the Upper Egypt, which is dillinguifhed from 
the Lower Egypt in profane hiftory, as well as facred. 
Ezekiel mentions it by itfelf ; and Ifaiah diftinguifhes 
k from Egypt ; but, from Jeremiah, the country of Pa* 
thros appears cither to be a part of that kingdom, or ad- 
joining to it, being mentioned with Migdol, Taphanhes, 
and Noph, which are known to be cities or diftrifts 
of Egypt. 6 t The Cafluhim are fuppofed to have fettled 
fomewhere towards the entrance of Egypt, about Mount 
Cafius, in that part of the Lower Egypt called Cafiotis 
by Ptolemy and others, which places, it is thought, re* 
lain fame likenefs of the name 5 but, without relying on 
that jrgument, they appear to have been planted near the 
Caphtorim, becaufe the Phillftim, it feems, were de- 
feended from both tbefc people, and confequently in 
Bochart, mi 0 ed by following the jewifh notion 
about Caphtor, fancies them to be the inhabitants of 
Colchis, at prrfent called Mingrclia. As for the Phi- 
liftim, who, in the Mofalc account of the difperfion, are 
derived from the Cafluhim, we (hall confider their origi- 
nal lettl<;niciit in Egypt, before they removed into Ca^ 
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ii^ian, when we come to their particular hiftorjr. 7. Caph- Yr. of FI. 
torim, the laft of the offspring of Mizraim, are, by all 351 
the fathers, faid to be the Cappadocians, and Caphtor, Chr, 
Cappadocia, as the Septuagint have alfo rendered it. In 
this interpretation, doubtlefs, they|follo^ the Jews, who ^ .1 
explain thofe names the fame wayf as do the three Chal- * 
dee paraphrafts. But by Cappadocia, in thefe writings, 
is not to be underftood Cappadocia in Afia Minor, as 
Bochart, and perhaps the reft, judged, but fome place in 
Egypt, generally fuppofed by the rabbins to be Demyat 
or Damietta, commonly confounded with Pelufium. One 
would be inclined to think the Caphtorim derived from 
Coptus, a noted city of the fame country (which by many 
is fuppofed to have taken its name from thence), if it was 
not that Caphtor, appears to have been an ifland, and 
more probably fituate either in the lake of Tennis, orTa- 
nis, which extends from Damietta to Tina, the true Pe- 
lufium, or in the Arabic gulph, rather than Crete, as will 
be obferved hereafter. 

3. Authors are not agreed about the country where 
Phut, the third fon of Ham, planted himfelf. Bochart 
endeavours to prove, that Mizraim and he divided Africa 
between them. What is moft to the purpofe^is taken 
from St. Jerom, who affirms Phut to be Libya, and that, 
in his time, there was a river in Mauritania, with the ad- 
jacent region, named from him Phut. But to this obfer- 
vation it may be objefted, that Ezekiel mentions Phut 
with Cufti and Perfia, as auxiliaries to the northern ene- 
mies of the Jews, and in the army of Gog ; and we find 
Cufh, Lud, and Phut, among the nations, who, accord- 
ing to Jeremiah’s prophecy, were to over-run Egypt, as 
Nebuchadnezzar afterwards did j a circumftance which 
feems to imply that Phut’s quarters lay fomewherc be- 
tween Cufh and Babylon. However, in points fo uncer- 
tain, we will not prefume to determine 

4. We are not lb much to feck for the parts planted by CanaoM, 
Canaan, and his pofterity ; viz. Sidon, Heth, the Jebu- 

zites, Amorites, Girg^ites, Hivites, Arkites, Sj^tes, 

Arvadites, Zemarites, and Hamathites : of thefe we IhaB 
fpeak more particularly when we come to treat of Pheei- 
nicia and the land of Canaan, where they undoubtedly 
fettled. 

' Rabbi Saadiai, k Malmonidn aptid Ligbtbaot, Oper. lom. 
ii. p. 398. ■ Jercmn 4.PMeg. Ub, iv. cap. 31. 
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The Scripture leaves us as much in the dark, as to the 
country where Japhet fettled, as it does with regard to the 
particular refidence of his brothers. All we can colleft 
upon this occafion is, that he retired from Shlnaar with 
his defeendents, and fettled among them to the north of 
the countries planted by the children of Shem. Some 
imagine him, fiom the affinity of names, to be the Ja- 
petus of the Greeks ; but there is no likelihood of his 
having ever been known to them, or that their traditions 
reach fo high as this fon of Noah, by many ages. 

I. Gomer the eldeft fon of Japhet, according to Jofe* 
phus, was the father of the Gomerites, called by the 
Greeks, Galatians, who were the Gauls of Afia Minor, 
inhabiting part of Phrygia. Of this opinion is Bochart ; 
and if it be right, thofe who derive the Cimmerians or 
Cimbri from Gomer, have fome grounds for this deriva- 
tion, the Cimmerians feeming to be the fame people with 
the Gauls or Celts, under a different name : and it is 
obiervable, that the Wellh, who are defeended from the 
Gauls, ftill call themfelves Kumero, or Cimro, and Cu- 
meri. Be that as it will, the Chaldee paraphrafts muft 
he miftaken in placing Gomer in Africa, fince it is plain 
from Ezekiel, that his country Jay northward of Judgea ; 
and that it was to the weft or north-weft of Madai, or 
Media, may be gathered from that prophet^s making the 
houfe of Togarmah (one of Gomer’s fons, and confe- 
quently, according to our rules, fettled in his father's lot 
or borders) trading to Tyre in Syria ; which could not 
well be, had they been fituated beyond Media, through 
which it is not likely they would have been fuffered to 
pafs. Wc may therefore let Gomer reft where the learn- 
ed Bochart fettles him, in Phrygia. 

The '“plantations of Gomer's fons may, not without, 
feme grdund, be prefumed to be thereabouts, Afti-r 
kenaz, as it feems, fliould be feated near Armenia, in 
the caftern part of Afia Minor ; for the Scripture, among 
the nations which were to be called by the Medes under 
Cyrufc to deftroy Babylon, mentions Ararat, Minni, and 
AfhkSiaz : but if regard he hac^ to the footfteps found of 
the name, the country which he planted, feems to have 
been in the north-wen of that continent ; for in Bithy- 
nia there was the Afcanian Lake, and a river called Af- 
canius, with a bay of the fame name ; and there was alfo 
anciently, a city named Afcania, in Leffer Phrygia, or 
Troas, with ifleson the coaft, called the Afcanian iflandsi 
and it is obferredi that, t^des Afeanius the fen of 
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j^lneas, Homer mentions a king of that time, who was Yr. of FL 
at the fiege of Troy. And to prove, that the Aflikenaz, 35*' 
mentioned by Jeremiah, were the people of thefe parts, 

it is (hewn out of Xenophon, that Hyftafpcs, having 

conquered Phrygia that lies on the Hellefpont, brought 
thence many of the horfe, and other foldiers, which 
Cyrus carried with him to the ^ege of Babylon. In a 
word, the Pontus Euxinus, or Axinus, as it was firft 
called by the Greeks, is fuppofed to be a corruption for 
the fea of Alhkeiiaz. a. Becaufe Riphath probably fet- Rlphatk. 
tied near his brother Aflikenaz, we may admit the tefti- 
mony of jofephus, not always to be depended on, who 
fays, the Paphlugonians were originally called Ripha- 
thxans, from Riphath. Bochart finds the river Rhebas, 

Rhebsus, or Rhebanus, near Paphlagonia ; Stephanus 
mentions not only the river, but allb a region of the fame 
name, whofe inhabitants were called Rhcbaei j and Pliny 
places here a people called Riphsi, which comes nearer 
the name of Riphath. 3 . Togarmah, the laft fon of Togarmah, 
Corner, was probably feated to the eaft of Riphath i fome 
think to the north of Armenia, among the Iberians, 
others in Cappadocia and Galatia ; which opinions are 
not improbable, fince thefe countries lie contiguous to 
thofe of the reft of Gomer’s family, and are fituate con- 
formable to that expreflion of the prophet, Corner and 
all his bands, the houfe of Togarmah of the north quar- 
ters, and all his bands *,’* which feems to be fpoken of 
their fituation with refpedt to Judtea. Turcomannia, 
where many have placed this colony, feems too remote, 
becaufe they are faid to have traded to the fairs of Tyre 9 
and their carrying thither horfes, horfemen, and mules, 
confirms their fettling in or about Cappadocia; for that 
country produced excellent horfes and mules, which laft 
are fuppofed to haye come firft from thence ; it was fa- 
mous alfo for good horfemen, as is attefted by feveral of 
the ancient profane biftorians. Befides, in the borders of 
Pontus and Cappadocia, we find a people called Trocmi, 

Trogmi, or Trogmeni, as Stephanus calls them. In the 
council of Chalcedon they are called Trocmades, on I'rog- 
mades ; which names have an affinity with Togarmah, 
or, as the Greeks ufually write it, Thorgama. 

But, after all, the Armenians pretend to be defeended 
from ibgarmah (whom they make the fon of Tints, ‘the 
fon of Gomcr) by his fon Haikh ; from whom they and 
their country have anciently borne the name of Haikh. 

They alfo fay, that the name of Armenia, made tfe of 
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by other nationsi is derived from Aram, the fevcnth irt 
defcent from Haikh, who much inlarged the bounds of 
his kingdom on all (ides : the Armenians had alfo a nu- 
merous breed of excellent horfes, which they paid to 
Cyrus indead of tribute ; and many horfes, as a learned 
author aflures us, from the teftimony of credible natives, 
are ftill bred there, for the ufe of the kings of Perfia. 
Upon thefc confiderations, we muft leave Armenia to the 
defccndents of Togarmah, or Thurgumai \ 

2. We come now to Magog, the fecond fon of Japhet j 
with regard to whofe fettlement, the learned have many 
different and confufed opinions : Jofephus, Jcrom, and 
moft of the fathers, held them to be the Scythians about 
Caucafus, which name Bochart fuppofes was made by the 
Greeks out of Gog-hafan, fignifying Go^s fort in Chal- 
dee, of which he imagines the language of the Colchi 
and Armenians to have been a diale£l ; but perhaps it is 
rather a wrong pronunciation of Cuh Kaf, which in Pcr- 
fian fignifies the mountain of Kaf^ as the Arabs alfo call it. 
That his plantation adjoined to thofe of Mefhech and Tu- 
bal, appears from Ezekiel’s making Gog, king of Ma- 
gog, to reign over the other two. And perhaps we 
ihould come ftill nearer to a difcbvery of his quarters, if 
thofe words, the chief prince,*’ or, (as it is in our mar- 
ginal tranflation) “ the prince of the chief of Mefhech and 
Tubal,” be rendered according to the Septuaglnt, the 
prince of Rofh, Mefhech, and Tubal,” becaufe in the 
ifthmus, or neck of land between the Euxine and Cafpian 
feas, there formerly dwelt two forts of people ; one called 
Rhofli, on the river Cyrus, as Jofeph Ben Gorion has it, . 
or rather on the Ros, Ras, or Aras, called by the Greeks, 
Araxes ; the other called Mofchici, inhabiting a long 
chain of mountains, ftretching, according to Ptolemy, 
along the north-weft part of Armenia, and feparating it 
from Colchis and Iberia. From which two nations mi- 
grating, or driven over Caucafus, it is fuppofed the Ruf- 
fians and Mufeovites are defeended, 

Bochart alfo thinks the name of Magog is preferved in 
a country of thefe parts called Gogareiie, according to 
Strabo and Stephanus ( for Gog ^and Magog feem to be 
the fame name, the M not being a radical letter. But we 
cannot ilrain the matter fo far, as to fuppofe the name of 

* Bochart. Phaleg. lib. iii. Ptol, Strab lib. xii. Cicero DeDivin. 
lib.ii. &c. Mofes Cborenenf Hill. Armen, lib, i. cap. 4. Xenoph. 
Cyropsd. Lib. lii. Schroeder. Diflertat. Dc Ling. Armen, p. 30. 
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Ccorgia, a well-known country in this quarter, derived Yr. of FL 
thence ; much lefs, that the Palus Maeotis, and Comagene 35'- 
in Syria, take their names from Magog, through fuch a 
diftorted courfe of changes, as to repeat would put one 
out of conceit with etymologies. 

The Arabs, who have borrowed the heft part of their 
religion from the Jews, are attainted with Gog and 
Magog, whom they call Yajuj and Majuj, and make 
them not inhabitants of the mountain of Kaf, or Cau- 
cafus, but remove them at a great diftance, to the farther 
end of Tarrary, towards the north or north -call. 

We are inclined to think the parts above mentioned, 
between the Euxlne and Cafpian feas, are moft likely to 
be thofe in which Magog fettled ; however, we can b*'^ no 
means omit this occalioii of taking notice of an error, 
into which many of the modern writers have fallen, who 
place Magog in Syria. Bochart’s great judgment would 
not fufFer him wholly to come into it ; however, he fup- 
pofes Magog himfelf gave his name to a town there. Dr.. 

Wells more cautioufly fuggefts, that the name was long 
after taken from the Scythians, when they made an in- 
curfion into Syria, and took the city, as Bethfaii in Judaea 
was alfo called after them Scylhopolis. But Mr. Shuck- 
foid fixes Magog himfelf there, with Corner, Tubal, 
Togarmah, and Mefhech, about him. What gave rife 
to this opinion is, a palTage in Pliny, where he ob- 
ferves, that Bambyce, otherwife HierapoHs, is by the 
Syrians called Magog* ; but this proves to be a palpable 
miftake of the tranferiber, who has written Magog in- 
ftead of Mabog, as has been obferved by Dr. Hyde, who 
wonders no body had corredled that error in Pliny“« 

Afiemani has taken notice of it fince that time*; yet it 
Hill remains uncorredled in Hardouin’s lafl: pompous 
edition of that author* 

3 . It is generally agreed, that Madia planted Media, MaiaL 
and the Medes are always called by this name in Scrip- 
ture. To this opinion the learned Mede, who makes 
Macedonia the fettlement of Madai, obje£ts, i- That 
the Madai, or Medes, are not mentioned in Scripture till 
the latter ages but it may be anfwered, that the Jew# 
always retained the name, and it is plain they made ufe 
of it as foon as they had occafion. 2 . That this fituatioii 
removes Madai too far from the reft of his brethren, ancl 


t Hift. Natur. lib. v. cap. 13. « laootisad Pejicfol. Itiner. 

p. * Bibl. Orienti vol. iii 
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takes him out of their general lot, which was the ifles of 
the Gentiles, to put him into that of Shem. But, accord- 
ing to our hypoihefjs, their plantitions hitherto have 
been contiguous j for the weftern Media was bounded on 
the north by the river Ros, or Aras, to which, as we 
have obferved above, the dominion of Magog extended ; 
and perhaps thofe words, By thefe were the iflands of 
the Gentiles divided,” relate only co J.van and his fons, 
and not to Gomcr and his fons, or to a future plantation ; 
the paflages in Scripture, where thefe laft are mentioned, 
requiring a fenfe which places them on the continent, 
3. Several authorities are produced by this writer, to 
fhew there was a people in Macedonia called Medi, or 
Maedi, and a tradl called the Medic region on the 
borders of^Psonia; but even fuppofing them fome later 
colony of Madai, which is the moft that can be allowed, 
we cannot fee how it tends to prove, that Macedonia is 
compounded of Medai and Cetim, or Kittim, any more 
than that -^mathia, the ancient name of Macedonia, 
comes from Madai, upon the bare authority of a forced 
etymology. 

4. Javan may probably be fuppofed to have fettled 
firft near his brothers, in the fouth-M^eft part of the Lefler 
Afia, about Ionia, which contains the radical letters of 
his name. 

His four children may find placa correfpondent with 
their names in the fame parts. i.The -^oles, who in- 
habited jEolia, to the north of Ionia, are by Jofephus 
made to defeend from Elifha, Javan’s eldeft fon ; but 
there is a greater appearance of his name in Hellas, the 
ancient name of Greece ^ the ifles of which feem to be 
thofe called the ifles of Elifha by Ezekiel, and moil pro- 
bably fupplied Tyre with the purple and blue, wherewith, 
as Bochart proves at large, the coaft of Pcloponnefus and 
the adjacent iflands abounded. Peloponnefus, which 
may be well comprehended among the ifles, as being al* 
moft one, contained moreover a city and province by the 
name of Elis ; and in Attica there was the city Eleufis, 
and the river Eliflus, or IlifTus. 2. Tarfliifh, according 
to Jofephus, gave name not only to Tarfus, but to all 
Cilicia, of which it was the capital. It feems alfo to 
have been the Tarlhifh to which Jonas thought “ to flee 
from the prefence of the Lord as well as that fo often 
mentioned by the prophets, on account of its trading with 
'Tyre. 3. To the weft of Tarfhifli, it is fuppofed, Kit- 
tim firft jilaoted. meQCiQdt ^ people in thole 
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parts called Cetii, (from the river Cetius), which is the Yr. of FI, 
word by which the Septuagint have rendered Kittim. In 3 5»* 
Ptolemy we find two provinces in the weftern parts of AnteChr. 
Cilicia; one maritime, called Cctis, the other towards 
the mouhtains, called Citis* Jofephus will have the 
ifland of Cyprus to be the feat of the Kittim, and the town 
called Citium, which belongs %o it, to have taken its 
name from them ; but in the Apocrypha, Macedonia is 
plainly denoted by the land of Chettiim, Alexander l^eing 
mentioned as coming from thence ; and Perfes, king of Ma- 
cedonia, is called king of the Citims ; nor do we fee any 
thing amifs in fuppofing that country to be the original 
plantation of the Kittim, at leaft in the intention of 
Mofes, fince it comes under the general denomination of 
the ifles which were to be the portion of Japhet, at leaft 
of the pofterity of Javan ; and their brother Eliftia has 
been already placed in that neighbourhood. 4. It is not 
fo eafy to find a place for Dodanim, the youngelt of the Dodanim* 
fons, or rather of the defcendents, of Javan ; except we 
admit the change of the D into i?, (which letters, in the 
Hebrew, are fcarccly to be diftinguifhed), and call him 
Rodanim, as the Septuagint have done, in order to fettle 
the ifland of Rhodes upon him ; which, perhaps, is not 
a worfe fhift than to extraft the name of Doris and the 
Dorians, in Peloponnefus, from Dodanim. 

As to 5. Tubal, and 6. Mcfhech, we have already ^ubal and 
(hewn, under the article of Magog, that their lots lay Mfjbfch^ 
contiguous to his, as may be gathered from the two 
places of Ezekiel there mentioned ; and that is enough, 
without diftorting names of countries, in order to provide 
them fectlements, in fpite of all the rules of etymology. 

And, 7. That we may fliorten this account, which the un- 
certainty of our evidence has made tedious, we fhall, in 
the laft place, allow Tiras, according to Jofephus, and 
the general opinion, to have led his colony into Thrace. 

Thus we have given an account of the nations con- 
cerned in the firft difperfion of mankind ; by which it 
does not appear that they migrated eaftward beyond 
Media; northward beyond the mountains of Caucafus ; 
fouthward beyond Ethiopia, or Habafhia; or weftward 
beyond a part of Libya and Greece, including Macedonia ; 
though it is moft probable, the more dillant parts were 
not planted immediately by thefe firft colonies, but by 
their pofterity afterwards. 

It is not our defign here to enter into a long detail of 
future migrations, in order to fliew by what degrees, and 
VoL. L L in 
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in what manner, the feveral parts of the world came 1(9 
• be inhabited, as fome, with more labour than fuccefs, 
have attempted to do ; but we fliall referve ^hat may b& 
gathered from ancient writers in relation thereto, till we 
enquire into the original of each particular country. 

However, we are obliged to fay fomething With re- 
ference to the defeendents of Joktan ; who^ if they were 
not concerned In the firft difperfion, feem to* have begun 
their migration in Pelcg^s life time : with regard to which 
patriarch we fliall obferve^ that it is not probable the Pc- 
lafgians of Greece and Italy derive their original from 
him, as fome imagine" ; but it rather appears from Scrip-^ 
ture, that both he and his pofterity remained irr Chaldea, 
within the lot of their great anceftor Arphaxad, till 
Terah, the father of Abraham, left Ur of the Chaldees to 
remove into the land of Canaan- 
The habitation of Joktan’s fons was, according t(y 
Mofes, “ from Meflia, as thou goeft into Sephar, a mount 
of the Eaft Authors are at a lofs about the fituation of 
thefe places, and therefore have run into ftrange miftakes 
fome fuppofe Meflia to be Mount Mafius, or Ararat, in 
Armenia, (but it feems rather to be a city) j and look for 
Mount Sephar beyond Media, towards India. Jerom,. 
after Jofeplius, would have both Meflia and Sephar to 
in the Eall Indies- In fliort, the ancients have generally 
peopled all the eaftern parts of Afia beyond Media with 
thefe fons of Joktan ; a fyftem fo inconfiftent, that Bo- 
chaft might well wonder fo many of the moderns have 
been led by them ^ ; and yet fome have done worfe, and 
peopled America immediately by Joktan, from whom 
Arias Montanus imagined the province of Jucatan took 
its name ; and the fame author judges Mount Sephar to 
be the Andes, mountains of Peru. 

In all probability the places i'n quefliion are to be 
looked for in Arabia ; but we cannot agree in opinion 
with Bochart, that Meflia is Muza (fuppofed to be Mo- 
klia, a noted port in the Arabian gulf),' and Sephar the 
city Sapphar % any more than with the Arab paraphrafts, 
that they are Mecca and Medinah 

The fcttlement of Almodad and Sh eleph, the 
fons of Joktan, is quite unknown ; but the name of the 
third, Hazarmaveth, or, as it is better written in the 

« Cumberland on Sanchoniatho. pi a6B. xGenef. x. 30, 

y^Pbaleg. lib. ii, cap. 15, & 30* *Ptol. tab. 6. AUs. 
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Vulgate, Hafarmoth, is found in Hadhramaut, a province 
of Yaman, or Arabia Felix j both having the fame ra- 
dicals, and fignifyingi the court or country of death. Bo- 
chart difcovers the name of Jerah, in the ifland Hicracon, 
[ox of hawki\ in the Arabian gulf, and a town fo called 
within land, on the river Lar, n^r the Omanits. And, 5. 
That of Hadoram, in the Drimlli of Pliny, towards the 
Perfiftn gulf. 5 . Uzal is the name given to Sanaa’, the 
capital of Yaman, by the Jews who dwelt there ; and it 
appears from Pliny to be the fame city. Its port was 
Ocela, or Ocilis, as Ptolemy calls it, which alfo bears 
feme refemblance to the name. 7. Diklah, fignifying, in 
the Chaldaean or Syriac, a palm^treef or a country flored 
with palms, may have choice of feats in Arabia. 8. It 
is with reluClance that we muft crofs the fea with Obal, 
from Arabia to the Avalitic port, in the Avalitic or Aba- 
litic bay, on the coaft of Africa, juft without the ftreights 
of Bab-al-Mandal, for want of a place in Arabia bearing 
fome likenefs to his name to fettle him in. It is true, 
there is a town called Obollah, towards Bafrah, which 
might ferve his turn, if that part had not been already 
difpofed of by us to rhe family of Ham, Some may 
think the uncertainty of its antiquity might be another 
objeflion againft Obollah j but that would perhaps be 
calling all we have faid of the migrations in queftion. 
p. We might *be obliged to look for a feat on the fame 
coaft for Abimael, if Theophraftus did not luckily furnifh 
us with the name of a place in the aromatic quarters of 
Arabia, called Mali. It is true, other authors feem to 
write Miniei and Manitae, but not Mali ; however, the 
authority of Theophraftus muft go againft them all, fincc 
it makes for our purpofe. This is a rule which has the 
fandlion of moft authors who have written on this fub- 
jeft. 10. Sheba will not have the fame difficulty with 
the reft of his brethren to find a place in Arabia. Pliny 
fays, the Sab^ean nations extended themfelves from one 
fea to the other ; that is, from the Arabian to the Per- 
fian gulph. Indeed there wants no proof of a people of 
this name pofteffing a large lhare of the fouth parts of 
Arabia, moft authors mentioning them as very nuruerous, 
and their country as excellent; but they feem to differ in 
the name of their chief city ; for fome call it Saba, othcri 
Mariaba, or Maraba. However, that difference paufes 
no difficulty in the matter, fincc we learn from the Arab 
authors, that they are both names of the fame place j 
tnd that it was the ancient regal fcatj afterwards tranf- 
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Yr. of Fl. lated to Sanaa. They alfo tell us that Balkis^ who vifited 
A Solomon, reigned there; and Chrift feems to allude to* 

*1996 ^ country, when he calls her the ‘‘ queen of the 

- South;" for Yam an with the Jews, as well as Yaman 

with the Arabs, fignifies the South ; and Saba, or Mareb, 
is in that part of Arabia called Yaman. i i. We are at 
Op/iir, a lofs again about providing a fettlement for Ophir : 

Arabia furnilhes^ no pbee which refembles the name, ex- 
cept Copar, on the Arabian gulph, near the northern 
limits of the Cinadocolpit^, anti Ogyris, an ifland in the 
fame fea. Bochart endeavours to fqueeze Ophir in 
among the Caflanit^, or Gaflandae, probably the tribe of 
Ghafsan, confuking the fimilitude of fenfe in words,, 
' when that of found fails; and he choofes rather to be put 

to his fliifts, than to run into the common abfurdity of 
planting Ophir in India, where the place which bears his 
name, (fo famous in Scripture for gold), is fuppofed to 
be fituate. We fhall fpeak more particularly with re- 
ference to this land, when we come to the reign of So- 
lomon ; and (hall at prefent only obferve, that the gold of 
this place feeming in one paffage of Scripture to be called 
the gold of Parvaim, has occafioned two conjedlures: 
the firft, that Ophir is the ifland of Taprobana; the fe- 
eond, that it is Peru in America. The reader may eafily 
fee the latter name comes neareft that of Ophir; but to 
fliew what an ignus fatuus the fimilitude of names is, 
Peru, as Sir Walter Raleigh aflures us, is not the true 
name of the country, but was given to it by the Spa- 
niards, on their miftaking the anfwer of the natives to a 
Havilak. queftion they did not underftand, 12. Havilah is, by 
Boebart, fuppofed to have fettled in the land of Khaulan, 
towards Yaman, mentioned by A1 Edrifi ; but as there 
feem to be two places, (as well as two perlbns), in Scrip- 
ture called by that name, one near the Perfiaii gulph, 
poflefled by Havilah, the fon of Cufli, already taken no- 
tice of, and another in the borders of the Amalekites, 
towards the Land of Promife; the reader, if he pleafes, 
may fix this twelfth fon of Joktan in this lalt country, 
and place bis brother Jobab, who is the thirteenth and 
laft, with him for company 5 unlcfs he rather choofes ta 
quarter him upon the Jobarites, near the Sachalites, in 
the fouth-eafi part of Arabia, upon a prefumption that 
they fliould be written Jobabites^. 

Y Pliny, lib. vl. cap. « 8 . Phaleg. lib. ii. cap. > Chron. iir. 
6. Bochart. Gcog. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 27 , Arias Montanus Antiq> 
Judaic. Phaleg. v. lib. i. cap. 9. Geogr. Sacr. lib. ii, cap. aft. 
GepgriNubienf, p.49> Socharc. Geogr, Sacr, lib. ii. cap. 29, 
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SECT. vir. 

of the Origin of civil Government^ and the EJlahliflment 
of the firji Kingdoms. 

have formerly obfervel^ that the firft form of go- Firji go- 
^ vernment was certainly patriarchal. For though ^emment 
the father had no natural right to govern his children 
when out of their minority ; and though that honour, 
refpeft, and fupport, which they indifpenfably owe to 
their parents all their life-time, and in all eftates, give 
. the father no power of making laws, and enafling penal- 
ties on his children, nor any dominion over their pro- 
perties or aftions ^ yet it is obvious to conceive how eafy 
it was, in the firft ages of the world, and ftill is, in places 
where the thinnefs of the people give families leave to 
feparate, and plant themfelves in yet vacant habitations, 
for the father to become the prince of the family. He 
■had been a ruler from the beginning of the infancy of 
his children 5 artd fince, without feme government, it 
would be hard for them to live together, it was likelieft 
it thcmld, by the exprefs, or tacit confent of the children, 
when they were grown up, be in the father; where it 
feemed, without any change, barely to continue : indeed, 
nothing more was requifite, than the permitting the father 
to exercife alone, in his family, that executive power of 
the law of nature which every freeman naturally hath, 
and, by t?hat permiflion, refigning up to him a monarchi- 
cal power. Thus it was almoft natural for the children 
to make way for the father’s authority. They had been 
accuftomed, in their childhood, to follow hi? direftions, 
and to refer their little differences to him ; and when 
they were men, who fitter to rule them i Their incon- 
fderable property, and moderate dcfires, feldnm occa- 
fioned great coiitroverfies 5 and when they did, where 
could they have a fitter umpire than the perfon by whofe 
care they had been fuftained and brought up ? The go- 
vernment they were under continued ftill to be more 
their protedlion than reftraiiit ; and they could no where 
find a greater feourity to their peace, liberties, and for- 
tunes, than m the rule of a father. 

Thus fathers of families, by an infenfible change, changed 
might become politic monarchs ; and, as they chanced to intomon^r- 
live long, and leave able and worthy heirs for feveral fuc- f^*^'*^* 
«;eiQon5, or otherwifo, lay the foundations of hereditary 

or 
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or clqftive kingdoms, under various conftitutions ftnd 
manners, according as chance, contrivance, or occafiont 
happened to coincide*. 

Noah, therefore, being the common parent of the new 
world, while he lived, we may imagine, all his defeend- 
ent confidered themfelves as in a ftate of dependence on 
him ; arid as he was the fupreme gbvernor of the whole 
race of mankind then in being, fo his fons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet were, in all probability, chief governors of 
their refi^edlive branches in particular; as their fons again 
were heads or rulers of their refpetli^five families, under 
their fathers. Each fon of Shem, for inftance, as head 
of his own family, not only decided all differences among 
them, but probably gave laws to them, though his authof 
rity extended no farther; for in difputes between their 
families, their powers being all equal, they were obliged 
to have recourfc to the decifion of their common father 
Shem, whofe authority alfo was limited to his proper de-^ 
feen'dents ; fo that in any difference betv/eeh him and hig 
brothers, Ham and Japhet, the appeal muft have been tO! 
ihe judgment of their father Noah, a? the only common 
fuperior. 

At Noah’s death the unity of government was dif- 
folvcd, and mankind became divided into three grand 

E arties, which no longer acknowleged one common 
ead, but had each its own independent ruler in one of 
his three fons. Upon their deaths the bonds of union 
were again loofed, and mankind became a fccond time 
divided in their political ftate ; fo that by degrees they 
became ranged under a great number of independent 
chiefs, which feems to have been the ftate of the world 
for fome time after the difperfion. 

But as families increafed, and gradually extended their 
plantations, forming villages and towns, left their differ- 
ent interefts and inclinations might trouble the public 
tranquility, it became neceffary to truft the government 
of each fociety in the hands of one, or, at Icaft, a fmall 
number of perfons, who might re-unite all the chiefs 
under one and the fame authority, and execute fuch 
laws and regulations as were thought conducive to the 
well being of the community. The idea they ftill re- 
tained of the patriarchal government, and the happy ex- 
perience they had of it, naturally diredted them to the 
choice of a ftngle perfon, father than many, and of fuch 

* f«ocHe af Covernmfnt, treaUfeii. chap. 6 , &c. 
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a perfon as was moft confpicuous for paternal care and 
tendernefs- Ambition and intrigue had, we may fuppofej 
little pi no (hare in this eledrion, which was rather de- 
4:ldcd in favour of the moft worthy, by his known pro- 
bity and moderation 

In this firft beginning of poWcalfocieties, almoft every 
town had its ipwn Mlng^ who, more attentive to preferve 
his dominions, than to extend them, reftrained his am- 
bition within the bounds of his native country, till difputes 
with neighbours, which were fometimes inevitable, jea- 
loufy of a more powerful prince, an enterprizing genius, 
and martial inclination, the deiirie in fome of aggrandizing 
themfelves, and ihewing their abilities, occafioned thofc 
wars, which ended in the abfolute fubjeftion of the van- 
quifhed^ whofe pofleffions fell to the fhare of the con- 
queror, and, by inlarging his dominions, both enabled 
and encoataged him to pa£h on his fortune by new en- 
terprizes ; .arUd thus feveral cities and territories, united 
'Under one monarch, formed kingdoms of greater or 
fmaller extent;, as the prince happened to have ambition 
and fuccefa. 

Thefe lirft conquerors ufed their viftory in different 
manners, according to their various tempers and interefts. 

Some, looking on themfelves as abfolute mafteis of the 
^conquered, and thinking it was enough to grant them 
life, ftripped them ►of every thing elfe, and reduced them 
to the ftate of flavery, rcondemning them to the meaneft 
offices, -and the raoit laborious employments ; which op- 
preffion introduced the riiftinftion between freemen and 
Jjves, ever fincekept up in the world- 

Others introduced the cuftom of entirely tranfplanting 
the vanquiftied people, with their families, into new 
ODuntries, where they were .to fettle, and cultivate the 
lands affigned them. 

Others yet more moderate, contented themfelves with 
obliging the conquered. to purchafe their liberty by a ran- 
dom, and allowed them the enjoyment of their own lawg 
and privileges, on payment of an annual tribute, fome- 
4imes even leaving their kings on the throne, and only 
obliging them to acknowlcgc the fuperiority of their 
4 ]Ucror, by certain marks of homdge and fubmii&on. 

The wifeft, and moft politic, gained the afFeftions of 
the vanquifhed, by admitting them to an equality with 
^he;ir odd fubjeds, and granting them the fame lipertiefi 

« Juitin. lib. i- cap. j, ^ 
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and privileges thus ihey united their interefts, and made 
them one people. 

If the Phoenician hiftory may be credited, and their 
Cronus allowed to be Ham, the defire of rule began to 
make havoc in the world even during the life of Noah, 
who was driven out of his fettlements, and, at laft, flain, 
by his rebellious fon. But the firft^aft of violence and 
ufurpation we find recorded in Scripture, was that of 
Nimrod, who difpoflefled Aftiur, the fon of Shem, at 
firft fettled in Shinaar, and obliged him to remove into 
Aflyria. The acquifitions he made, on this occafion, 
mull be allowed to be unjuft, though he might have a le- 
gal right to govern thofe who, probably, chofe him for 
their chief, on account of his perfonal merit. However, 
it is to be prefumed, that this revolution, which we fup- 
pofe to have happened about thirty years after the difper- 
fion, extended only to fome few of the new planted na- 
tions, In the reft, efpecially thofe who lay outermoft, 
we cannot but perfuade ourfelves, that a fimplicity of 
manners continued feveral ages ; and that wars did not 
arife in the world, till the colonies, which were 'at firft 
feparated, by the increafe of their numbers, began to 
prefs upon one another, and grow uneafy, for Want of 
room ; which inconvenience muft have affefled thofe 
moll, who were fettled neareft the center; and accord- 
ingly, the firft warlike motions we have any credible ac- 
count of, were made by the kings of Shinaar and Elam, 

Though Noah and his fons had, doubtlefs, fome know- 
lege of the inventions of the antedeluvians, and, proba- 
bly, acquainted their dependents with fuch of them as 
were moft obvious and ufeful in common life; yet it is 
not to be ipiagined, that any of the more curious arcs, or 
fpeculative fciences, were improved in any degree, fup- 
pofing them to have been known, or invented, till 
fome confiderable time after the difperfion, On the con- 
trary, one confequence of that event feems to have been, 
that feveral inventions, known to their anceftors, were 


loft, and mankind gradually degenerated into ignorance 
and barbarity, till cafe and plenty had given them leifure 
again to polifh their manners, and apply themfelves to 
ihofe arts, which are feldom brought to perfedlion under 
other circumftances. For, on their fettling in any coun- 
try, they foun^ it employment fufficient, to cultivate the 
Jand (which yet, for want of feparatc property and fecu- 
rity in their poffeflions, in thofe early times, they im- 
proved no farther,, than barely to fupply prefent necefli- 
^ ^ ties), 
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tics), and to provide themfelves habitations and necefla- 
ries, for their mutual comfort and fubfiftence. Befides, 
they were often obliged to remove from one place to an-^ 
other, where they could more conveniently refide. It 
was a great while before they came to embody themfelves 
together in towns and cities, and from thence to fpread 
into provinces, and to fettle the bounds and extent of 
their territories. 

Commerce was, in all probability, carried on with andtf 
greater eafe before the flood, when there was but one and commtrcet 
the fame language in the world ; yet it was not fo neccflary 
then, as it is become fince ; not only becaufe men’s wants 
have been increafed by the ill efFefts of the deluge on the 
earth, and its produftions, but becaufe they dwelt more 
together, and might fupply their occafions by bartering 
with their neareft neighbours, without being obliged to 
extend their dealings much farther. That they had no 
fliips to carry on a trafHc to remote parts, feems evident 5 
for if navigation had been then found out, fome others 
might have faved themfelves from the flood, as well as 
Noah and his family. But after that deftruftion, and the 
difperfion of mankind, as it became more difficult to trade 
with nations who fpake different languages, fo their ne- 
ceffities were increafed by this divifion ; the colonies who 
planted new countries, not only perceiving their own 
wants, by the conveniencies they had left behind them ; 
but finding fomething ufeful in their fettlements, which 
were before unknown to them, or their founders. Thefe 
confiderations engaged them to fetch what they wanted 
from the parts where they had formerly dwelt, and, in 
exchange, to carry what they had difeovered, thither ; a 
praftice which feems to have given the firft rife to fo- 
reign trade, the gradual advances whereof we may occa- 
fionally mention hereafter. The invention of fhipping 
was certainly the greateft ftep to its improvement, fince 
it made the fea, before an infuperable obftacle to com- 
merce, the mofl eafy and convenient method of carrying 
it on**. 

^ Vide Thucyd. lib. i. fiib initio. Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr.book. i, 

/chap. 1. feft. 16. Simplic. de Ccelo, lib. ii. Huet HiH, duCam- 
pnerce & de laNavIg* des Ancieni, chap, x Sc 3, 
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^he Hijiory of Egyft to the ^ime of Mexatiitr 
the Great* • /- 

SECT. L ' r- 

A Dtfcription of E^pt. 

^^ jtUuamu^ GYPT, called by its ancient inhabitants Cheinia, 
and by the Copts, atprefent, Chemi, was fo named, 
as is fuppofed, from Ham, the fon of Noah ; being, more 
than once, ftyled, in the book of Pfalms, the land of 
]Ham. liuc the name by which it is generally denoted in 
Scripture, is, the land of Mizraim 5 from whence the 
Arabians, and other Oriental nations, ftill call it Mefr, 
which the Greeks write Mefre and Mellraea. We have 
jalready obferved, that Mizraim is a word pf a dual ter- 
mination; and is therefore, by fome, thoiigbt to have 
been ufed in that number, on aeJeount of the twofold di- 
vifion of Egypt, and thence given to its firfl: planter, the 
fpn of Ham ; the Angular fignifies a fortrefs\ and 

according to fome, is alfo ufed in Scripture, as a proper 
name of that country ; though others, and our verfion in 
particular, tranflate the word as an appellative. Bocharti^ 
<?f opinion that Egypt received this name from the patiupl 
strength of its fituation. , I 

This country is heft known to us by its Greek lia^ 
Egypt, t^ original of which is variouily accounted ^ 

Some fay, it was fp called from one of its kin^s^ 
upmed ^gyptus; not reflefting that this name aiU ' 
cientLy given, not only to the country, J)ut, likewife, to 
its fanlims river, the Nile. Others fay, it no 

more than^ /^^ landff the the word aia betM Grqek 

for a £^unt)% ^^opfos cafily foftened intci^^^yptius, 
Tidfe as M g^ronaded asjite wfnl^r \ 

%7P&l|i^^rc^ KUi£l4KiA" Copu/'tieh)g .fixate w up ia 
was, in ^ likelihotxfjl^terir^Wt: 
wedpitili lone after 4he name Iras in ^4- - 
^ SRbft prtmaUe opinion, tberefdi^ mi 

iSilit f4gion wu tB fiSed icom the jtj&fikasfs of 
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and the dark colour both of its river and inhabitants, 
atteflcd by all relations ; for fuch a blackilh colour i^ 
called, by the Greeks, agyptios, from gyps and agyps^ a 
vulture^ a bird of that hue ; and, by the Latins, fuhvuL 
turim. For the fame reafon, other names, of the fame 
import, have been given to this country by the Greeks ; 
fuch as -^ria, and Melambolus- The river itfelf was 
alfo called Melo, or Melas ; by the Hebrews, Shihor \ 
and by the Ethiopians, Siris ; all which names fignify 
black. And Plutarch feems to intimate^ that the inha- 
bitants called their country Chemia, becaufe its foil was 
very black, like the fight of the eye. 

Egypt is fituate between the forty-eighth and fifty- Situatiom 
third degrees of longitude, and the twenty-fourth and 
thirty-third degrees of north latitude ; its length, from 
north to fouth, about fix hundred miles ; and the breadth 
of its coaft on the Mediterranean, from eaft to weft, near 
three hundred miles \ but above the divifion of the Nile it 
grows much narrower, fo that, in fome place^ the two 
chains of mountains which rife on each fide of That river^ 
leave a plain between them of lefs than a day’s journey to 
crofs. It is bounded, on the fouth, by the kingdom of 
3 ennar, which is tributary to the king of Ethiopia, and 
the catarafls of the Nile 5 on the north, by the Mediter- 
ranean fea ; on the eaft, by the Arabian Gulf, or Red 
Sea, and the ifthmus of Suez ; on the weft, by a region 
of Libya called Marmarica. 

The old geographers differ, as to the ancient bounds of 
this country, Some have thought, that the Delta only, 
or that part incompaffed by the arms of the Nile, was 
properly to be called Egypt 5 others make it reach weft- 
ward to the greater Catabathmus, or valley which di- 
vides it from Cyrenaica ; but Ibis would give it too gfeat 
an extent, and include Marmarica and Ammonis, which 
are certainly no part of Egypt. The true limits on that 
fide, therefore, feem rather to be taken from Plinthine, 
a town beyond the lake Mareotis \ and to extend eaft- 
ward as far as the lake Serbonis, or more exactly, to Of- 
tracine, on the Mediterranean fea, and Heroopoli^ at the 
head of the Arabiarr gulf. The fouthern bouads werc,,^ 

Syene, a city fituate alrhoft under the tropic oif Cancer, 
and Elephantine and Phylae, two* others .which lie fomc- 
thing farther fouth. * . ' 

As the ancients differ, Ukewife, in fettlin|[ the limits 
of Afia and Africa, fome, who make ^he J^ile the 
boundary of thofe two parts of the world, place fo much 
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of Egypt tLs lies caft of that river, in Afia ; but others 
place it entirely in that part, by removing the limits of 
Afia fo far as Alexandria, or the Catabathmus. But we 
think the common opinion the moft natural, which di- 
vides Afia from Africa by the Arabian gulf, and the 
ifthmus of Suez. However, we hope the former autho- 
rities will excufe our including the Egyptians among the 
Afiatic nations, whofc hiftories we give in this book ; 
which we have done merely for convenience 

Ancient Egypt is divided, byfome, into two parts, the 
Upper, and the Lower Egypt 5 by others, into three ; 
the Upper Egypt, properly fo called, or Thebais *, the 
Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis j and the Lower Egypt, 
the belt part of which was the Delta. 

Thebais, fo named by the Greeks from its principal 
city Thebes, is, in the Scripture, called Pathros ; and, 
at prefent, A1 Said. It is the moft fouthern part of 
Egypt next to Ethiopia, and is near as extenfive as all the 
reft, inckding the country on both Tides the Nile down 
to the Heptanomis ; its laft city, according to the an- 
cients, being Lycopolis on the weftern, and Antseopolis 
on the eaftern fide of the river; thefc dimenfions agree 
pretty exaftly with the prefent extent of Al Said, the 
moft northern city of which is Manfalut, 

There were formerly, in this part of Egypt, feveral ci- 
ties, of great note ; viz. on the weftern fide of the Nile, 
Lycopolis, or the city of the wolvet \ for extraordinary wor- 
(hip was formerly paid here to wolves, becaufe they drove 
back the Ethiopians, fays Diodorus Siculus, when they 
invaded Egypt, and purfued them to Elephantine, on the 
borders of Ethiopia. This city is fuppofed to have ftood 
where the prefent town of Monfalut ftands. Hypfele, 
ftill a pretty large town, known by the name Aboutig, 
and a bifliop’s ice : it ftands about a mile to the weft of 
the Nile. Aphroditopolis, or the city of Venus, to 
whom great worftiip was paid here. This city is omitted 
by Ptolemy, but mentioned by other geographers. Pto- 
Icmais, formerly a city of great note, by Strabo thought 
equal fo Memphis. Abydus, once the lecond city in the 
Thebaid, famous for the magnificent palace of Memnon, 
but in Strabo’s time only a village. That author men- 

c Vide Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib, iv. cap. T. Strabo, lib. xi. Dio- 
nyf. Perieg. ver. 18. Plin. Hilt. Nat. lib. iii. cap. 1. Hirt'ioR ds 
B«llb Alex. cap. Sallufti de Bello Jugurtbi cap. fjf Pomp^ 
Mela, lib. i. cap. S. 
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tlons a fountain here, to which there was an extraordi- 
nary defcent by fleps, and a grove, facrcd to Apollo. 
Abydus flood at fome diflance from the river, perhaps in 
the place where the prefent village El-Beibi is fituate, 
about three miles to the weft of the river, as a modern 
traveller conje£lures. Little Diofpolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, perhaps the prefent town of Hou. Tentyra, of 
which city the inhabitants were famous for their enmity 
to the crocodile, which, by all means, they endeavoured 
to deftroy, and even waged war with the worfhippers of 
that animal, cfpecially with the people of Ombos **- 

The ruins of Tentyra are ftill to be feen at Amara, about 
a mile from the river Hermenthis, now Erment. It 
flood in the midft of a large plain, and feems to have 
been between three and four miles in compafs. Here are 
flill to be feen the ruins of two ancient buildings. Lato- 
polis, fo called from the fifh latus, formerly worfhipped 
in this place. About three miles to the north-north- 
weft of the prefent town of Efne, are to be feen the 
ruins of an ancient temple, which Pococke' fuppofes 
to have been the temple of Pallas and the fifh latus at 
Latopolis, where they were both worfhipped. Within 
this temple are three ftories of hieroglyphics of men about 
three feet high, and at one end the loweft figures are as 
big as the life, one of them with the head of the ibis. 
The ceiling is curioufly adorned with all forts of animals, 
and painted in very beautiful colours. All the hierogly- 
phics are very well cut, but fome of them defaced. Great 
Apollinopolis, whereof the inhabitants rivalled the Ten- 
tyrites in their enmity and hatred to the crocodile. It is 
thought to have been fituate where the town of Etfou 
now ftands, and where are ftill the ruins of a magnificent 
temple, in the front of which are cut coloffal figures in 
two ftories, fome Handing, and fome fitting. Elephan- 
tine, in an ifland of that name, about a mile long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad to the fouth, ending in a point 
at the north. On this ifland are the ruins of a fmall 
temple, before which is a ftatue fitting with the hands 
acrofs on the breaft, about eight feet high, with a lituut 
in each hand. In the middle of the ifland are the re- 
mains of one fide of a great gate of red granite, finely 
adorned with hieroglyphics. 

^ Strabo, p. 559, Pococke'i DefcHp. of the £tft| p. 83 snd I5. 
Juven. Sat. xv. verf. 33. 
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On the eaft fide of the river are the following cities f 
Autaeopolis, fo called from Antseus, whom Herculea 
overcame. It is fuppofed ro have flood in the place where 
the prefent city of Sciout was built, which is fituated in 
the middle of a pleafant country, near a large lake, filled 
from the Nile by a canal, over which there is a bridge of 
three high Gothic arches. Paflalus, perhaps the prefent 
Gava-Kiebre, where is ftill to be feen a very beautiful 
portico of a temple, with eighteen pillars, in three rows* 
Panopolis, the birth-place of the poet Nonnus- It bor-* 
rowed its name from Pan, who is faid to have attended 
Ofiris in his expedition againft the Ethiopians, and there- 
fore was worftiipped (fays Diodorus) by the Egyptians in 
every temple. Panopolis and Cheramis were, according 
to that writer, one and the fame cityj but Herodotus 
feems to diftinguifh them. The prefent town of Akraim, 
{landing about a mile from the river, is fuppofed to be 
the ancient Panopolis. Chenobofeia, concerning which 
we find nothing, in the ancients, worthy of notice- 
Csene, or Neapolis, mentioned both by Herodotus and 
Ptolemy, perhaps the prefent Kena, a fmall town, on a 
rifing ground, about a mile from the river Coptos, now 
Kept. Here Ifis, if Plutarch is to be credited, receiving 
the news of the death of Ofiris, cut off one of her locks 
in token of grief; and hence the place was named Coptos, 
which word, in the Egyptian language, fignifies want^ or 
privation. This city was inhabited both by the Egyptians 
and Arabians, and flood at fome diftance from the river, 
as the prefent village of Kept does, but had a port on it ; 
for Pliny calls it the empoty of commodities brought 
from India and Arabia. The difficult navigation of the 
Red Sea to the north, threw the trade into this channel. 
Pliny mentions Juliopolis as two miles from Alexandria, 
adding, that from Juliopolis to Coptos, the voyage, of 
three hundred and three miles, was performed in twelve 
days, when the northerly winds blew ; and the journey 
from Coptos to Berenice, on the Red Sea, likewife, in 
twelve days. Ptolemy Fhiladelphus caufed a good road 
to be made from Coptos to Berenice, with wells and cif- 
tems to preferve the rain-water ; whence the llations, 
whert travellers ftopt, were called Hydria and Hydreu- 
mata, that is, watering places, Strabo is fomewhat con- 
fufed in this place ; for, after deferibing the city of 
Coptos, and its trade, he adds : Hence an ifihmus 
firctches out to the Red Sea near thp city of Berenice.^’ 
He feems to miltake the city of Berenice fot that of ALbus 

Portus^ 
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Portuf!^ placed by Ptolemy on the Pi.ed Sea, and parallel 
with Coptos ; Cor, he adds, Not far from Berenice u 
the town called Myos Hormus.” But, between this town 
and Berenice, Arrian reckons One thoufand eight hun- 
dred ftadia. The Chriftians were formerly very numerous 
in the city of Coptos, whence the name of Coptswasgiven, 
in derifion, by the Mohammedans, to all the Chriftians 
in Egypt. The only remains of this great city are fome 
fquarc pillars, with broken entablatures, all of red gra- 
nite, a fmall temple almoft quite deftroyed, a large bafon, 
the ruins of tvi^o bridges over the canal, by' which the 
water was conveyed from the river into the bafon. Here 
are found great numbers of medals and fmall ftatues of 
earthen ware, fome pieces of rock cryftal, and fonietimes 
precious ftones. Apollinopolis, or the little city of Apollo, 
called by Antoninus, in his Itinerary, the village of 
Apollo. There are here the ruins of a temple, with a 
Greek infeription, by Cleopatra and Ptolemy, in honour 
of Apollo, who was worftiipped by the inhabitants. The T/ie city 
great city of Thebes, defervedly reckoned one of the fineft 
cities in the world. It was allb called DiofpoHs, or the 
city of Jupiter, and was built, according to fome, by 
Ofifis, according to others, by Bufiris. Its length, in 
Strabo’s time, was eighty furlongs, or ten miles; but 
this was nothing in comparifon of its ancient extent, be- 
fore it was ruined by Cambyfes, which, we are told, was 
no lefs than four hundred and twenty ftadia, or fifty-two 
miles and an half. The wealth of this city was fo great, 
that, after it had been plundered by the Perfians, what 
was found, on burning the remains of the pillage amount- 
ed to above three hundred talents of gold, and twenty- 
three hundred of filver. The hundred gates of Thebes 
are mentioned by Homer, and, after him, by many 
others ; but fome think that this was not the number of 
the gates of the city, but of the tempks ; and that, from 
them, the city had the epithet of Hecatompylos, expreffing 
a definite for an indefinite number. Pompomus Mela, 
and others, by the hundred gates, underftana fo* many 
palaces of princes, each of whom could, upon any * 
prefting occafion, arm, and fend out, twenty thou*^ 

(and fighting men, and two hundred chariots. A mo* 
dern traveller could obferve no figns or remains of 
walls round Thebes ; and if it had none, wc muft con- 
clude that, by two hundred gates, were meant the 
gates of the temples, or rather the palaces of great 
men. In Strabo’s time the dty (tood chiefly on the call 

fide 
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fide of tlie river : at Thebes there were, anciently', fou*' 
remarkable temples : one of them is faid, by Diodorus 
Siculus, to have been a mile and a half in circumference, 
and forty-five cubits in height, with walls twenty-four 
feet thick 

Sepulchres At a place called Biban-el-Meluke, that is the gate, or 
^ the kings y are to be feen the ' fepulchres of the 
‘ kings of Thebes, never exceeded, in the opinion of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, by any thing of this kind. He tells us, 
that forty-feven of them were mentioned in the Egyptian 
biftories ; that feventeen only remained to the time of 
Ptolemy the fon of Lagus ; and that, in his own time, 
moft of them were deftroyed (F)r 

Tothefouth of Thebes, and on the fame fide of the river. 
Hand the following cities mentioned by the ancient geo- 
graphers, Chnumis, or Cnuphis, fo called from a god of 
that name, worfhipped by the inhabitants ; Elethya, or 
ihe city of Lucina, famous for a temple facred to that 
goddefs, now entirely deftroyed ; Onebos, now Co- 
mombo, that is, the Hill of Ombo, where great ruins are 
ftill to be feen of an ancient temple. The inhabitants of 
this city were famous for the worlhip of the crocodile, as 
we have obferved above ; they fed them in their ponds 
(fays -ffilian), where they became fo tame, as to obey 
when they were called. Syene, the ruins of which are 
ftill to be feen at a fmall diftance from Affouan. It was 
fituated exadlly under the tropic of Cancer ; and is placed 
by Pliny in a peninfula *, whence we may conclude, that 
Jtftood on a hill to the weft of the prefent fort,- which 
hill has water on three Tides. At a fmall diftance from 
this place are the remains of feveral ancient buildings and 
the granite quarries ; all the country to thfe eaft, the 
iflands, and bed of the Nile, producing red granite : the 
quarries were not worked below ground, but the ftone 
was hewed out of the Tides of low hills. Pococke ob- 
served Tome columns marked out in the quarries, and 
ftiaped on^two fides : he is of opinion that they worked 
the ftonp round with a narrow tool, and, when it was 
almoft feparated, they forced it out of its bed with large 
wedges, of which there are great figns in the quarries. At 
Syene there was a Roman garrifon, confifting of three 

(F) For further particulars, fee Pococke’s Travels* 

*Diod. Sicul. Pomp. Mela. Plini. PocockC'l Pefeription of 
the £alt. Herodotui, Ptolemy- Strabo, 
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cohortSj as appears from Strabo, and the NptJtia. About 
twelve miles fouth of Syenc flood the city of Phyl;e, in an 
ifland of the fame name, not above a quarter a£ a mile long, 
and half a quarter broad. Pliny places Phylae on the weft 
fide of the river, over againft Syene ; but, that he was mif- 
taken, is plain from Ptolemy, from the Itinerary, and from 
Strabo, which laft vifited thofe places, and tells us, that 
he went from Syene toPhyl® by land, to avoid thh cataraft ; 
that is, the lefler cataradl. The ifland of Phylx was deemed 
facred, from an opinion that Ofiris was buried there } and 
the ruins of a magnificent temple are ftill to be feen. It 
appears from the Notitia that the Romans had a garrifon 
at Phylae, which was the moft fouthern city of all Egypt. 

Between this place and Syene is the lefler cataradi, and 
the greater at a fmall diftance from Pfelca, a town in 
Ethiopia. Cicero was impofed upon from a falfe report 
when he wrote, that the people who lived near the lefler 
cataradl were all deaf, a defed^ which, he fays, was occa- 
fioned by the noife the river made in falling from very 
high mountains, for the fall is no where above feven or 
eight feet. At this cataradt ends the navigation of the 
Egyptians to the fouth, and of the Ethiopians to the north. 

We ftiall now give a fuccindl account of the cities on cithson 
the Red iSea, within the bounds of Egypt. This fea is Mr Red 
divided to the north into two gulphs j that to the eaft 
was called the jElantic Gulph, from the city of iElana, 
at the north end of it, and that to the weft the Heroopo- 
litic, from the city of Heroopolis. The -^lantic Gulph 
belongs to Arabia, and the Heroopoli^ic to Egypt. On 
the latter flood the cities of Heroopolis and Arfinoe. He- 
roopolis, or the City of Heroes, as it is called by Strabo 
and Pliny flood at the north end of the gulph, perhaps 
where the caftle of Adjercute now ftands ; and Arfinoe, 
fo called from a queen of that name, in the time of the 
Ptolemies, where Suez is now ; there being in that 
neighbourhood plain figns of an ancient city. Strabo 
feems to fuppofe Arfinoe and Cleopatris to have been dif- 
ferent cities *, but, in the fame page, fpeakiM again of 
Arfinoe, he fays, that by fome it is called Clcojpatris.^ 

Some think that the text has been altered, others, that 
Cleopatra embellilhed the city of Arfinoe by the addition 
of feveral buildings, which formed, as it wci*e, a nbw 
city, called, after her name, Cleopatris; whence the 
whole was by fome named Arfinoe, by others Cleopatris. 

f Strabo, lib.xvih p, 553. Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 19. 
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On the Bkd Sea itfelf ftood Myos^ Albus Portitf, amS 
Berenice, mentioned by Ptolemy, PJiny, and Strabo- 
The hft cityj fo named from tbe mother of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladeJphuB, was thq gceat empory of goods from Arabia 
and India. It is jlAccd by Ptolemy near the tropic of 
Cancer \ and that Tie was not miftaken in the latitude is 
manifeft from Pliny, from Arrian, and from the Itine- 
rary. Berenice is the laft town in Egypt, properjy fo 
Hiptam- called, on the Red Sea. Of the inland towns, between 
that Sea and the Nile, we ftiall fpeak hereafter. 

Heptanomis, or the Middle Egypt,, was fo called from 
the feven ot prefeSiureSy into which it was divided, 

though Strabo fays it contained fixteen, which difference 
may have been occafioned by the adding of new nomes 
to thofe it originally comprifed, as were in particular 
thofe of Oafis, of which name there were two cities, not 
properly in Egypt, but on the borders of Libya. The Hep-' 
tanomis comprehended all the country on each fide of the 
Nile, from Thebais to the point of the Delta, where that 
river divides into thofe branches by which it enters the 
fea. Some of the ancients make this traft a part of the 
Cities in Thebais ; and fome of the eaftern geographers alfo give* 
the Hepta^^ the faid extent to A1 Said. 

nmiit This part of Egypt was alfo, in old times, full of large 

and noble cities. On the weft fide of the river were, 
j^Iemphis, fuppofed to have been built by Menes, the firft 
king of Egypt, and, for many ages, the metropolis of 
the whole kingdom. It is placed, by Pliny and Strabo, 
fifteen miles fouth of the Delta s ; but there are now no 
more remains of fo great a city than as if fuch a place had 
never exifted \ the heft part of the ruins having been, in 
all likelihood, carried to Alexandria, and other cities, 
bujlt in after ages, and the reft buried by the overflowing 
of the Nile. At Memphis there were many magnificent 
temples, and one, among the reft, confecrated to Apis, 
who was worfhippedin the form and appearance of an ox, 
kept and fe4 here for that purpofe. This was a great and 
populous city even in Strabo's time, who calls it the 
f^cond .^ftcr Alexandria. Of the pyramids, which flood 
not fariErpi|i this city, we (hall fpeak hereafter. Acan- 
thus, wh^r? a temple, dedicated to Qiiris, and 
a grove of Tfiebaip acantba, from which the city had 
probably its n^nic. Herapleppolis, or the city of Her- 
pul^s, in Etr ifliind c^lJed« by Strabo, the Creat Iflaiid, 
where the ichneumon was worlbipped. In the lower 

sPliD.lib, V, cap. 9 , ^ribo, lib. zvii. p* 5&|% 
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part of this ifland, to the north, ftood the city of Nilo- 
polisi at an equal diftance from , both banks of the river, 
whence Ptolemy calls it a mediterranean, or inland town. 

Arfinoe, firft called the city of Crocodiles, for the inha- 
bitants worftiipped that animal, and bred up fotne tame 
beafts of that fpecies in the neighbouring lakes. The 
ruins of this city are ftill to be fcen at a place called 
Paiume. It muft have ftood at fome diftance from the 
river, fince Ptoleihy calls it a mediterranean metropolis. 
Oxyrynchus, fo called from a fifti of that name, wor- 
fhipped all over Egypt, but chiefly in this place. Hcrmo- 
polis, or the city of Mercury, reckoned by Ammianus 
among the famous cities of Egypt**. On the eaft fide of 
the river ftood the following cities of note : Aphroditopolis, 
or the city of Venus, where particular worftiip was paid 
to a white cow. Ancuropolis, or the city of Anchors, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, and fo called from a neighbour- 
ing quarry, out of which ftone anchors were cut. Cy- 
nopolis, or the city of Dogs, for Dogs were worftiipped 
there, and facred food allotted them. Antinoopolis, 
now Enfinel, built by the emperor Adrian, in honour of 
his favourite Antinous, who, having attended him into 
Egypt, was here drowned. Some think that Adrian did 
not build a new city, but only embellifhed the old city of 
Befa, and gave it a new name Befa is mentioned by 
Ammianus as- an Egyptian god. An Egyptian writer, 
quoted by Photius, joining the old and new name of this 
place, calls it Befantinoopolis: Some ruins are ftill to be 
feen, in the place where Antinoopolis is fuppofed to have 
ftood **- 

The lower Egypt, reaching from Heptanomis to the Cities of 
Mediterranean Sea, contained not only that part which is 
encompafled by the arms of the Nile, and, from its trian- 
gular figure, named Delta, but alfo Mareotis and Alex- 
andria, with its dependencies, to the weft^ and Cafiotis 
and Auguftamnica, with fome other territories towards 
Arabia, to the eaft. 

In the Mareotic nome, called Mareotis, from the lake 
Marea, we find the following places mentioned by Ac 
ancients: Plinthine, Monocomium, Cobii, Almyra, 

Hierax, Tapofiris, Phomotis, Marea; but nothing re- 
lating to them worthy of notice. The lake Bfafea, or 
Mareotis, was, according to Strabo, aboVe an hundred 
and fifty ftadia in breadth, and under tfai^e hiffifdred in 

h Ammian. Marcel, lib. suit. c. 40. 1 

Hadrian, cap, 14. k Pococke, p, 79. 
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l^tigth. It was formerly navigable, but is now dry, cjv 
cept after great rains. The country adjoining to this 
lake was qnce famous for excellent wine, as appears from 
Ahxan^ the two great Latin poets, Virgil and Horace. Between 

dria, the lake and the Canopic branch of the Nile flood the 

famous city of Alexandria, and feveral others of no fmaU 
note. The city of Alexandria took its name from Alex- 
ander the Great, who, coming to Rhacotis, after having 
confulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammot, and being pleafed 
with the fituation of the place, ordered a new city to be 
built. After the death of Alexander the Ptolemies chofe 
this city for the place of their relidence ; by which means 
it became the metropolis of all Egypt. It was built, fay 
the ancients, in the form of a Macedonian chlamys, or 
cloak, and took up about fifteen miles, The royal pa- 
lace, which was a fifth part of the city, flood by the fea, 
in a mod pleafant fituation 3 and, befides the habitation 
of the princes, contained the mufeum, and the burying- 
place of the kings. Here was depofited the body of its 
foundei in a coffin of gold, but this cafe was afterwards 
taken away, and one of glafs put in its room. Augudus, 
when he was in Egypt, viewed the body of that great 
hero, fcattered flowers over it with the greated venera- 
tion, and honoured it with a golden crown. On the 
Ihore, where the ancient palace dood, are dill to be feen 
the remains of datdy buildings, with feveral pieces of 
porphyry, and other fine marbles. That part of the city, 
which dood at fome didance from the fhore, was called 
Necropolis, from the fepulchres and burying-places, and 
inhabited only by the meaner fort of people. Jn the 
ftreet, which is faid by Strabo to have extended' from the 
gate of Necropolis to that of Canopus, that is the whole 
length of the city, dood the gymnafium, with porticos, 
above half a quarter of a mile in extent ; and, no doubt, 
l^heijland feveral other magnificent buildings. Near the city was 
Pharos > [he ifland of Pharos, which, in the time of the kings, was 
joined to it by a bridge, fo as to be reckoned part of the 
city. This ifland, extending from ead to wed, in a bay, 
dbout three leagues wide, formed the two ports of Alex- 
andria ; tfie port Eunodus to the wed, and the Great 
Port, as it was called, to the ead; the latter is now 
called the New, and th^ other the Old Port. Homer 
fuppofed this ifland as far didant from the continent as a 
(hip, with a fair wind, could fail in a day ; but he was 
certainly mifinformed; the didance between the ifland 
and the fhore not exceeding nine hundred paces. What 

others 
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crthers call a bridge Strabo calls a mole, joined to the 
town by a bridge. The fea has gained on the weft fide 
of the ifland ; where are feen, under water, the remains 
of cifterns cut in the rocks. The famous light-houfe, 
nam^d Pharos, from the illand, ftood on a rock, at the 
the eaft end of it, which was furrounded, on all Tides, 
with water, fo as to form a Tmall feparate iflan(l 5 the 
pillars, which are feen there in a calm fea, may be the 
remains of that great ftrudlure. llie ifland Antirrhodes 
is alfo mentioned by the ancients, as lying at a fmall dif- 
tance from the (hore ; but it has been entirely deftroyed 
by the fea. The city of Alexandria was reckoned next to 
Piome for the- grandeur, magnificence, and number of 
ks buildings ; and yet very few remains of them are to 
be feen, the materials having been carried aw'-ay to other 
places, and many of them employed in the buildings of 
the prefent city. About three miles and three quarters 
from Alexandria was the city of Nicopolis, which took 
ks name from the vidlory Auguftus there gained over 
Antony ; and was, on that account, greatly embelliflied 
by the conqueror**. Nciar Nicopolis wasElcufis mention- 
ed by Strabo, as a village in the diftrift of Alexandria. 
Canopus is placed by Strabo on tbe fea-fide, one hundred 
and twenty ftadia from Alexandria. This city is faid to 
have been built by the Spartans, on their return from the 
Trojan war; and to have taken its name from Canopus, 
the pilot of Menelaus, who died and was buried in this 
place. , Canopus was famous, or rather infamous, for the 
lewd and dilfolute diverfions, in which the Alexandrians 
Tiere indulged themfelves; whence Seneca, in one of his 
epiftles ; ‘‘ no one,*^ fays he, “ thinking of a retreat, 
would chufe Canopus ; ^ough a man may be good and 
honeft even at •Canopus.” On the narrow trafl: between' 
the fea and the canal that runs from Alexandria to Cano- 
pus, were Zephyrium, the LelTer Tapofiris, and Thonis, 
the laft fuppofed to have been fo called from a king of 
that name, who received Menelaus and Helena. To the 
fouth of Canopus, and on the weft fide of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, the following places are mentioned 
by the ancients ; Shadia, the Lefler Hermopolis, Gyn- 
recopolis, Anthylla at a fmall diftance from the river, 
Momemphis, Andropolis, and the city of Latona. 

Some have imagined the Delta, or the greater part of 
it, to have been an acceflion of land to Egypt ; and that 

h Vide Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 547-, Jofeph. de Bell. Jud, lib. 
Pijn. iib. V., cap. %% Tacit. Ann. lib. xi. 6ap. 60. 
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the plains between the mountains beyond Memphis were 
formerly a bay of the fea ; which was at length filled up 
by the toil brought down from the Nile But, this opi- 
nion feems very groundlefs, confidering the little altera- 
tion whicji has been in this part of Egypt for above two 
thoufand years paft, and the time allo\yed for this effeft 
by Herodotus, which is no lefs than twenty thoufand 
years \ a much longer fpace than the world has lafied. 
Some Arabs divide the Delta into two parts, A 1 Rif, and 
A1 Bahiiya : the former, being the weftern part, is fup- 
pofed by Bochart to be theRahab of the Scriptures ; and 
was fo called becaufe of its form, refembling a pear; 
which the Egyptians call Rib, or Ribi*^. .A 1 bahriya is 
the eafiern part of the Delta, in the opinion of many; 
though a late traveller more truly places Al Bahriya, or, 
2^ he writes it, Behelre, beyond the weftern braqch of 
Nile ^ 

As the Delta is comprifed within the branches of that 
river, we muft premife a fuccinft account of thofc 
branches, and of the river itfelf ; without which the 
reader would be at a lofs, as to the fituation of the places 
WC are to deferibe. 

O/thiri- The fources, or fprings, of this river, were fo abfo- 
vtr Nile, lutely unknown to the ancients, that they thought it even 
impoflibJe to difeover them ; they are now well known 
to be in Ethiopia, though modern travellers differ in their 
accounts of them ; as will be feen when we come to de* 
feribe them in a more proper place. The Nile enters 
Egypt almoft under the tropic of Cancer, pouring itfelf 
down feven fucceflive catarafls, or falls. ^The people of 
thofe, parts ufed formerly to entertain ftrangers with a fur- 
pridng l^ffacle, which fome modern travellers fay is ftill 
continued ; two of them get into a fmall boat, one to 

S uidc it, and the other to keep it clear of water ; after 
aving bprne the violence of the agitated waves for fome 
time, they 4extroully fleer through the narrow chanels, 
thereby avoiding the rocks ; and, allowing themfelves to 
be carried down by the falling river, rum headlong, to 
the great terror of the fpeCUtorSi, who think them utterly 
loft anti fwallpwed ti^ tb^y appear again on the wa- 
ter, far fro^ the pjiace from, which they fell, as if th^, 
had been fhpt out engine. The Nile, having paft- 
ed through the Uppejr ai^ Mblille ..%jptj a little below 
the ancient Mopipbiti divided itfelf into two large arms, 
^ Dtod. Sfcul. litv |g^ Herod, 1 ib.U- cap.,5, kBochart 
Ceogr. Sacr. lib. iv. ca^ 14, > R 0 ald*une Arte d'E^ptepar Sicard, 
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-whicli, afterwards forming feven chanels, emptied tlipm- 
fcives into the fea by as many mouths. Thefc feven 
mouths of the Nile, much fpoken of ty the ancient 
writers, were, to begin from the weft, the Canopic or 
Heracleotic, the Bolbitic, the Sebennytic, ihe Phatnic 
dr Pathmetic, the' Mendefian, the Tanitic or Sai'tic, and 
.the Pelufian ; deriving their names from fo many cities, 
ftanding on their feveral branches. Befidcs thefe, there 
were the two Pfeudoftomata, or faife mouthy as they 
•called them, of Pineptimi and Diolcos, which were too 
fmall to carry larger veffcls- But the greater part of thefe 
mouths have been fince flopped up, and others formed 3 
fo that there are now reckoned above thirty chanels, which 
c:arry the waters of the Nile into the fea, efpecially at its 
Overflowing, the greater part of them becoming dry when 
sthe waters retire^; the two chief, and indeed only confi- 
■derablc arms of that river, at prefent, being that of Ro- 
fetta, or Rafhid, to the weft, and that of Damietta, or 
Dimyat, to the^aft. 

Ill the Delta, lying between the Canopk branch to the Cititsin ike 
weft, and the Pelufian to the eaft, were the following 
cities ; Mctelis, on the Canopic branch, called Bechis 
in the time of Stephanus 3 Naucratis, faid to have been 
built by the Milefians*'; it ftood fomewhat fouth of the 
place where the great chancl divides itfelf into the Canopic 
and Bolbitic branches- Ten miles to the eaft of this 
branch was Sais, formerly the metropolis of Lower Egypt, 

Here was a famous temple of Minerva, and before it was 
^ room, cut out of one ftonc, on the outfide, twenty-one 
cubits Idng, fourteen broad, and eight high ; within, it 
was above eighteen long, twelve broad, and five high ; 

■two thoufand men were employed three years in bringing 
it down by water from Elephantine. Ihis wonderful 
room was fuppofed to have been cut out of one of the 
iflands near Elephantine, in which arc many quarries. 

Near Sais was the afylum of Ofiris, where he was fuppof- 
ed to have been buried ; Ifis having depofited feveral cof- 
fins in different places, that Typhon mi^t not find out 
fiis body. To the north of Sais ftood Cabafa ^ and, a 
little moi^e to the north, Butus, famous for the qraclc 
of Latona, and temples of thatroddefs, of Apdtlo, and 
of Diana K Thefc , are the moft remarkable phtm be- 
tween the Heracleotic and the Sebennytic chane^. Be- 

4 I^ucbb's Voyage, tc^m. ix. p. 313. k Stntbd^^ p. 55 
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tween the latter and the firft falfe mouth, called Pinepti-i 
mil . were Pachnamunis, Hermopolis, Sebennytus, Tava, 
Thermuthis. From the city of Sebennytus, the Seben» 
nytic chanel took its name. To the eaft, between the 
chanel Pineptimi and the Phatnic, were Zois, Onuphis, 
Cynopolis, Athrybis \ and^, nearer the latter chanel, 
ThmuU, ■ Aphroditopolis, Leontopolis, Bufiris. Zois 
flood in an illand of the fame name, and Athribis on the 
river Athribis, which forms the falfe mouth, called Di- 
olcos, Thmuis, in the Egyptian language, fignified a 
goat ; which animal was worfliipped in the city of that 
name. At Leontopolis, particular worfliip was paid to 
the Lion ; and at Cynopolis, to the Dog The tyrant 
Bufiris, fuppofed to have been killed by Hercules, is 
thought to have reigned in the city of that name ; but 
Strabo aflures us, that no fuch prince ever reigned in 
Egypt. The city of Mendes, which gave name to the 
Mendefian mouth of the Nile, flood on that branch, and 
the city of Tarichea atfonie diflance from it, by the fea-fide. 
Between the Mendefian and the Tanitic branches, and at 
a fmall diflance from the former, flood Panaphyfis and 
Diofpolis; apd on the Tanitic branch, Tanis, fuppofed 
to be the Zoan of Scripture, and the place where the 
pharaohs refided. Between the Tanitic and the Pelufian, 
which is the moft eaftern branch of the Nile, was the city 
of Sethrium. Thefc are the chief cities in the Delta, of 
which we find any mention made by the ancients. 

On the eafl fide of the Delta, where Egypt was bound- 
ed by Arabia Petraea ai^d Palcftine, flood feveral cities of 
great note. Of thefe, the moft remarkable were, Bu-^ 
baftus, ftanding on the moft eaftern branch of the Nile 5 
whichi, from this city, is called, by the ancients, the Bu-^ 
baftic river. Here was a magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Diana 5 who, in the Egyptian language, was called 
Bubaftis ; ancl hence the nr\me of the city. Pocockc 
thinks this city flood near the prefent village of Benal- 
haflar, where great ruins of an ancient city are ftill to be 
feen. South of Bubaftus, and on the fame river, flood 
the city of Onias, fo called from the Jewifh prieft of that 
name ; who obtained leave of Ptolemy Philometor, king 
of Egypt, to bpild a temple here, in oppofition to that of 
/ Jerufalcm. On the fame river flood the city of Babylon, 
faid, by Diodorus Siculus, to h^ve beep built by fom^ 
captives from Babylon on the Euphrates*, who, having 
made their efcape, fled to an hill, and thence, with fre? 
quent cxcurfions, plundered the neighbouring country 5 

^ * butji 
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but, having in the end obtained their pardon, and the 
hill being given them to inhabit, they built a city on it, 
which, from their native city, they called Babylon. 

Strabo likewife fuppofes this city to have been founded by 
fome Babylonians, who obtained leave of the kings of 
Egypt to fcttle here, jofephus fays, it was built in the 
time of Cdmbyfes king of Perfia, on the fpot where the 
ancient city of Latopolis flood. Ptolemy mentions a ca- 
nal between this city and the Red Sea, which he calls the 
canal of Trajan, who either made or repaired it. The 
fituation of Old Cairo feems to agree with that of Baby- 
Ion, as defcrlbed by the ancients. One of the three Ro- 
man legions that guarded Egypt was flationed at Babylon. 

The city of Phacufa, or Phaccufa, as Strabo flyles it, 
flood likewife on the Bubaflic river, fomewhat north of 
Bubaflus. At this place began the canal, called, the The canal 
Canal of the KingvS, from the Pelufian branch to the Red of the kings. 
Sea. This great work was begun by Sefoflris king of 
Egypt, carried on by his fucceflbrs, and finiflied by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. The work had been long left unfi- 
niflied, out of an opinion, that the Red Sea was higher 
than the land of Egypt ; and confequently, that if a ca- 
nal was opened, it might drown the country, or, atleafl, 
fpoil the waters of the Nile. This canal was one hun- 
dred cubits in breadth, and of a fufiicicnt depth to bear 
the largefl veflels. On the fame river, north of Phacufa, 
were Heracleopolis Parva, or Heracleopolis the Leflcr, 
fo called to diflinguifh it from another of the fame name, 
of which we have fpoken above ; and the city of Pelu- 
flum, about twenty fladia from the fea, in a marfliy foil, 
and thence called Pelufmm, the Greek word pelos^ fig- 
nifying mud, Ammianus Marcellinus fuppofes this city to 
have taken its name from Peleus, the father of Achilles ; 
who, according to his account, built it by the order of 
the gods. It is called by Hirtius the key of Egypt, be- 
caule whoever was mafler of this place, had a free and 
open pafl'age into Egypt. The lentiles of Pelufium are 
commended by Virgil and Martial. Between Pelufium 
aad Rhinocolura, the firfl city of Palefline, the following 
places are mentioned, as flanding on the fea, by Ptolemy, 

Strabo, and other geographers j Agger-Chabrse, Gcrra 
or Gerrum, Pentafehjenos, Oflracine. Between the two 
Jatter places flood Mount Cafius, famous for the_ fepul- 
chre of Pompey, who was buried there, and a magnificent 
temple of Jupiter Cafius. Ptolemy places a town here, 
pf the fame name with the mountaui ; but no mention is 
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made of a town by any other writer. Eaft of Mount 
Cafius, and at a ftnall diftance from it^ was the lake 
Sirbonis, very narrow, but of a fuq)riring depth, and two 
hundred ftadia in extent ; but of this lake no ^ftiges are 
now to be found. To the eaft of the Bubaftic river, and 
near the borders of Arabia Petrsea, ftood Phagroriopolis ; 
and to the fouth, about three miles from the river, Heli- 
opolis, or the City of the Sun, worfliippcd ;there in a 
magnificent temple ; as was likewife a bull, under the 
name of Meneius. This city was fuppofed by the anci- 
ents to have been built by Aftis, the fon of Rhoda and 
the Sun j and is commonly thought to be the On of the 
Scripture. Thus far of the cities of Egypt mentioned by 
profane hiftorians ; of thofe fpoken of in Scripture, we 
ftiall have occafion to take notice hereafter. 

^7j divtfion Befides this larger divifion, Egypt was alfo diftributed 
n9m€s, into feveral governments, or prefeftures, called by the 
Egyptians Tabir, and by the Greeks Nomes ; whence 
that paffage of Scriptpre which our verfion renders, I 
will fet the Egyptians againft the Egyptians, and they 
fliall fight kingdom againft kingdom,” the Septuagint 
have rightly tranflated, nome againft nome.” The 
number of thefe is uncertain, being, according to the 
pleafure of the prince, fdmetimes greater, and fometimei 
Icfs f for which reafon ancient authors differ in their ac- 
counts of them j but they were about thirty-fix, and ge- 
nerally named from the chief city of each nome. This 
divifion is attributed to Sefoftris. 

CliiMit, The climate of Egypt muft needs be very warm, from 
its near fituation to the tropic. Though the air is gene- 
rally dry, yet there fall greater dews after the fwelling of 
the Nile, which continue for feveral months. In the 
lower Egypt it often rains in the winter, notwkhftanding 
what fome of the ancients fay to the contrary ; and even 
fnow has been obierved to fall at Alexandria, contrary to 
the exprefs alTertion of Seneca. In the upper Egypt in- 
deed, towards the catadupes, or cataraQs of Nile, it 
rains very feldom. The firft fummer, (for they reckon 
two in Egypt)y which is in March, April, and May, is 
the moft unwholfome and fickly feafon, becaufe of the 
unequal weather, excelfive heats, and parching winds, 
which reign at that time, and caufe feveral diitempers ; 
but in return, in their fecond fummer, in June, July^ and 
Auguft, and in their autumn and winter, the air is 
much cooler, the weather more coiiftant, and Egypt one 
of t&c moft pkafuit and delightfal oountiies in the 
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wprid ; though the cold is feldom felt there j except only 
for about feven days, which the Arabs call herd al ajuz, 
the old woman*s eold^ from the feventh to the fourteenth of 
February, yet thofe who can afford it wear furs, becaufe 
of the uncertainty of the feafon. 

The fertility of Egypt, and the excellence of its pro- Fertility, 
duftions and fruits, are greatly celebrated by ancient 
writers, and by Mofes himfclf, who muft needs have 
been well acquainted with this country. It abounds in 
grain of all forts, but particularly rice ; infomuch that, as 
it was formerly the- granary of Rome, it is now the 
country which chiefly fupplies Conftantinople. 

The moft plentiful parts of Egypt are the Delta, and 
that province which is called Al Feyyum, fuppofed to be 
the ancient Heracleotic nome ; the capital of which, 
bearing the fame name, is thought to have been either 
Heracleopolis, Nilopolis, or Arfmoe, and is faid by the 
natives to have been built by Jofeph, to whom they own 
themfelves obliged for the improvements of this territory *, 
which being much the loweft part of Egypt, was before 
nothing but a Handing pool, till that patriarch, by mak- 
ing drains, and particularly the great canal which reachcft 
from the Nile to the Lake Moeris, difeharged the water, 
and clearing it of the rufhes, and marfhy weeds, ren- 
dered it fit for tillage. It is now the moft fertile and 
beft cultivated land in the whole kingdom, containing 
above three hundred and fixty villages, and yields linen, 
grapes, and other fruits in abundance; and it fails not 
bearing, even in thofe years, when the Nile’s not rifing 
to its ufual height, occafions a fcarcity in the other parts 
of Egypt. 

The annual inundation of the Nile, on which the fer- its annual 
tility of Egypt depends, is pne of the greateft wonders of o verlfoiu- 
that country. The ancient writers tell us that it begins 
to rife in Egypt about the fummer folftice, and continues 
Fifing till after the autumnal equinox, for about the fpace 
of one hundred days ; and then it gradually decreafes for 
as many days, till it retires within its banks, and overflow*^ 
no more till the next year. If the river did not rife to 
the height of fixteen cubits, or fifteen at Icaft, the country 
was not covered with water, and a dearth enfued : this ac- 
count agrees tolerably well with the obfcrvation of modern 
travellers. Though the river be^ns to fwcllin Mayi yet 
ho public notice is taken, of it till the 28th. or' 2^h of 
June, by which time it is ufually rifen to^the height of 
fix or eight pikes, (a Turkifh about twenty-fix^ 

inches]) 
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inches) ; and then the public criers proclaim it through' 
the capita] and other cities ; and continue in the fame 
manner to publifh how much the river encre^fes every^ 
flay, till it rifes to hxteen pikes ; and then they cut down 
the dam of the Khalij, or great canal, at Bulak, which 
pafles through the midft of A1 Kahira, and let in the water 
on their lands, by an artifice which we {hall mention by- 
and-by. If the river wants but an inch of this height, 
they will not cut the dam, becaufe, in fuch cafe, no tri- 
bute is due to the prince- for the lands which fhould be 
watered by them, the produce being then fcarce fufficient 
to maintain the tillers. And therefore, at prefent, if the 
hafha, or governor of Egypt, cuts his dam before the river 
rifes to that determinate height, he is anfwerable for the 
confequence, and muft pay the Turkifh emperof his tri- 
bute, whether the year be plentiful or no. If the water 
encreafes to the height of twenty-three or twenty-four 
pikes, it is judged moft favourable ; but if it exceeds 
that meafiire, it does a great deal of mifehief, not only by 
overthrowing houfes^ and drowning cattle, but alfo by 
ingendering' a great number of infe£ts which deftroy the 
fruits of the earth. 

The Khalij above mentioned is always opened with 
great folemnity, in the prefence of the bafha, accompanied 
by all his great officers, and attended by an innumerable 
multitude of people, this being one of the great feftivals 
in Egypt. In former times the Egyptians ufed annually, 
at this ceremony, to facrifice a girl, or, as others fay, a 
boy and a girl, to the Nile, as a tribute paid to that river 
for all the benefits they received from it. And this inhuman 
cuftom continued till the Turks made themfelves mafters 
of Egypt (G),whcn iheirfirft governor, lefolved to abolilh 
it, by his prudent remonftrances prevailed on the Egyp- 
tians to lay it afide : but the river unfortunately did not 
rife that year to the accuftomed bright. The year fol- 
lowing it wzs ftill worfe ; fo that the people, apprehend- 
ing a famine, began to murmur : whereupon the governor 
led all the inhabitants of the city, Turks, Jews, and 


(G) It feems very ilrangc 
that fuch a praCficc fhould be 
fuffered, not only during the 
time Egypt was lubjeft to the 
Chriftian emperors of Confian- 
tinople, but iVhilc the Arabs 
w^re mafters of it. Amofis, 
0 ^ the ancieht Egj^ptisn 


kings, is faid to have aboliftied 
the human facrificeB offered to 
Juno, as will be obferved here- 
after; and it might be reafoiji- 
ably fuppofed, he alfo put ^ 
flop to thofe offered to th^ 
Nile, 


Chrillians^ 
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Chriftians, to a mountain on the eaft of A1 Kahira ; and 
after a pathetic exhortation, obliged all that were prefent 
to offer up their prayers to God for obtaining his mercy j 
in which exercife they paffed all the reft of that day and 
the following night. Next morning, before day, fome 
women came, with great joy, to acquaint the governor, 
that the Nile had rifen in the night no lefs than twelve 
pikes \ then nothing was heard but the praifes of God, 
and acclamations of the people. Conning down from the 
mountain, they erefted an altar at the mouth of the 
canal ten feet high, whereon they threw a great quantity 
of flowers, and a branch of olive ; which laft, as they 
fay, took root there, as a more agreeable offering to God 
than the former innocent vi£tim. They continue ftill to 
eredt fuch an altar every year ; and when they break 
down the dam, and the water enters the Khalij, it carries , 
down the altar and flowers with it. In the year when 
this event happened, the Nile rofe two pikes higher than 
ufual, and this extraordinary rife was attended with ex- 
traordinary plenty; fince which time, a final ftop being 
put to the above mentioned inhuman praftice, whenever 
the waters fail of their accuftomed height, they have re- 
courfe to prayers on the fame mountain. 

That they may the better judge of the dally encreafe of OfthmiUm 
the water, and the confequent plenty or fcarcity of the fMteri, 
enfuing year, the gradual rife of the river is very exaftly 
meafured, either by wells funk, or pillars erefted and di- 
vided for that purpofe. There was one of the former on 
the bank of the Nile in the Upper Egypt, nearSyene; 
and one of the latter was fetup in Memphis. A very an- 
cient column, which ferved for the fame ufc, is alfo yet 
to be feen in the caftle of Old Kahira, faid to be erefted 
in the time of the emperor Heraclius. The prefent nilo- 
meter(H), or mikyas, as the Arabs call it, is in the fame 

caftle ; 

(H) This nilometer is dif- is planted, is greatly celebrated 
ferent from that built in an by the Oriental writers, and 
ifland of the Nile, between called A1 Rawdat, or the gar - 
Jiz^h and Al Fofsat, by Asa- den. Some years after the 
mah Ebn Yazid, colledlor of above mentioned jiilometer hid 
the tribute in Egypt, in the been built, the khaljfah Al 
reign uf the khalitah Soley- MamQn ordered It to pulled 
min Ebn Abd’almalek. This down, on account of a defeA 
ifland, on account of its plea- difeoveredin it, and a new one 
JsLTit fituation, and the feveral to be built in its room ; which 
IbrCB of fruit-trees with which it was at iafi finilhcd ui a magni- 
ficent 
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caftle ; !t is a lar^ fqiiare rtf^rvoir, round whidi runs k 
luandfome gallery, fuftained by twelve marble pillars, 
which form arches, with a baluftrade for the convenience 
of thofe who look into the water. In the midft of this 
bafon, through which palTes a canal drawn from the Nile, 
is an oAagonal pillar of white marble, divided into 
twenty-two equal parts ; the firft is again divided into 
twenty-four inches, but the fccond is not ; however, the 
others are all marked to the top of the column. They 
are very careful, during the time of the inundation, to 
obferve the height of the water by the meafure, and every 
day proclaim it in the city. This work is fo exaAly fi- 
nimed, and nicely levelled, that the water in the refervoir 
is neither higher nor lower than that in the river. 

As thefe nilometers were invented to fhew the height 
to which the waters rofe, the fphinxes were deftined to 
Ihew at what time of the years the waters began to rife. 
They were a fymbolic reprefentation or figure, with the 
head of a woman, and the body of a lion, fignifying that 
the Nile began to fwell in the months of July and Au- 
guft, when the fun paffes through the Cgns of Leo and 
Virgo. Several of thefe fphinxes are ftill to be feen ; 
one in particular near the pyramids, much fpoken of by 
the ancients, of a prodigious fize, and cut into the roclc 
itfclf ; the head and neck only appear at prefent, the reft 
of the body being hid in the -fand. It is, according to 
Thevenot, twenty-fix feet high, and fifteen feet from the 
car to the chin ; but Pliny alTures us, the head was no 
Jefs than one hundred and two feet about, and fixty-two 
feet above the belly ^ that the body was one hundred and 
forty-three feet long, and was thought to be the fepul- 
chre of king Amafis. There is another alfo at the end 

the lake AI Matariya, which lies on its fide, die head 
being feparated from the body. 

As the river could not of itfelf overflow the lands every 
where in the neceflary proportion, the inhabitants have 
been obliged, with infinite labour, to cut a vaft number 
of canais and trenches, frOm one end of Egypt to the 
other, to convey the water to every part ; fo that each 
$own and viOage hgs its canal, which is opened at the 


ficent manner by Al Motawak- of this fort, built or repaired 
kcl (5>. The eaflern hiftories by the khalifahs, ^lle 
ipenduQ feveral other ilrudtures mafters of Egypt. 

Vid, OpliinoWad i|S. 
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proper time, and the water fucceffively condufted to the 
moil diftant places. Thefe canals, or trenches, are not 

E ermitted to be opened tUl the river has rofe to a certain 
eight, nor yet ^ at once *, becau£e in fuch cafe 4bme 
lands would have too much water, and others too little \ 
but they begin to open them hrfl: in the Upper Egypt, 
and then g/adually lower, according to a public regula- 
tion of the meafures made for that purpofe By this 
means the water is fo carefully hufbaiided, that if it rifes 
to twenty-four pikes, it fupplies the whole country, which 
is fo large, and the canals fo numerous, that it is thought 
fcarce a tenth part of the waters of the Nile enter the 
fea foj: the firft three months of its overflowing. How-^ 
ever, as fome places lie too high to be watered by the 
canals, they are obliged to raife the water by engines* 
Formerly they made ufe of Archimedes’s ferew, thence 
named the Egyptian pump but they now generally ufe 
wheels, which carry a rope or chain of earthen pots, 
holding about feven or eight quarts a-piece, and draw the 
water from the canals. There are befides a vail i^umber 


of wells in Egypt, from which the water is drawn in the 
fame manner to water the gardens and fruit-trees ; fo 
that it is no exaggeration to fay, that there are in Egypt 
about two hundred thpufand oxen daily employed in this 
labour, without reckoning the men who draw water in 
wicker balkets, fo clofe and well made, that not a drop 
runs through. As the land lies perfeftly even, they cut 
their gardens into little fquare beds, which are all fur- 
rounded with trenches higher than the level of the gar- 
des ; fo that when they want to water one of thefe beds, 
they open one of the trenches, which immediately fur- 
nilhes as much water as is neceffary ; after which they 
ftop it up again, and thus they manage the reft ; by which 
means they have the finell and molt fertile gardens in 
the world. ^ Pomegranates, oranges, kmons, and feveral 
other forts of trees, alFord a (hade and coolnefs which, 
notwith Handing the heat of the climate, make it delight- 
ful walking. When a tree is wanting in any'place, 
only cut down a branch, which they plant by the fide of 


a little trench, and in two or three years it grows b 

tree big enough to tranfplant. 

The Nile, differing in this from* other rivers, wbieh ge- 
nerally carry oflF the heart of the land they oVerfioV, %y 
the mud or llime it brings down with it, filttens tlie earth, 
and makes it exceeding fruitful, without any qtber ma- 
nure. pie Egyptians have not the laborious taflt of 

plowijpg, 
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plowing, digging, or breaking the clods ; but when tfitf 
river is retired, they have no more to do than to mingle 3 
little fand with the earth, to abate its ftrcngth; after 
which they fow with little pains, and almoft without 
charge. Anpiently, we are told, they ufed to put in their 
hogs to tread tht feed into the ground, expefting the 
harveft without any further care ; and when that feafon 
came, they let in the hogs again to fhake the grain out of 
the car, and had no other trouble than to gather and lay 
up their corn. They fow ordinarily in Oftober and No- 
vember, as the waters fall ; within two months the 
ground is covered with all forts of grain and pulfe 5 and 
their harveft is in March and April. The fame piece of 
ground produces the fame year three or four different 
forts of fruits, and of every thing that gardens afford : 
firft they fow lettuce and cucumbers, then corn, and, 
after harveft, melons, and thofe forts of pulfe which arc 
peculiar to Egypt. , 

What is moll extraordinary isj that this furprifing fe- 
cundity, caufed by the inundation of^the Nile, rea:ches 
not only to the earth, but alfo to mankind and animals. 
It is found, by conftant experience, that the new waters 
make the women fruitful, whether they bathe in them, or 
only drink them ; they ufually conceive in July and Au- 
guft, and are delivered in April and May. As to the 
cattle, the cows almoft always bring two calves at a time ; 
the ftieep yean twice a year, having two lambs the firft 
time, and but one the fecond ; and a goat is often feen 
followed by four kids, which flie has brought in fix 
months. The paftures of Egypt are moft excellent, the 
grafs generally growing to the height of the cattle *, on 
this they feed in winter, during which feafon great num- 
bers are driven thither from about the Euphrates; in 
fummer, the grounds being either burnt up by the fun, 
or overflowed by the Nile, they are taken up and fed with 
ha^ beans, and barley. 

^ere is not a more pleafant fight in the world than 
mti appear- ?gypt in two feafons of the year; for, if you afcertd 
moees of fome mountains, or one of the great pyramids of A1 

*7 Kahira, about the months of July and Auguft, you fee a 

jtajonj, which there arife a vaft number of vil^ 

JageS, turrets, and fpifes, appearing like the ifles in the 
.£g«an fea, with fome caufeways for communication, in- 
termixed with groves, and a great number of fruit-trees, 
whofe tops only arc feen j all which affords a moft en- 
pro^eA. This view is terminated by moun- 
tains 
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tains and woods, which, at a diftance, form the moft 
agreeable perfpeftive Ih th^ world. On the other hand, 
in the winter, that is, about January and February^ all 
the country is like a fine meadow, enamelled with all 
kinds of flowers, You fee on every fide herds and flocks 
of cattle fcattered over the plain, with an infinite number 
of hufbandmen and gardeners. The air is then embalm- 
ed by a prodigious quantity of flowers, bloflbming on the 
orange, lemon, and other trees ; and is fo pure, that a 
man cannot breathe one more wholfomc or agreeable 5 fo 
that nature, which is then, as it were, dead in fo many 
other climates, feems to revive only for the fake of fo de- 
lightful an abode. If there be any places left not quite 
dry, they are covered with water-fowl, which aflbrd gre^t 
diverfion to the fportfmen. 

The cities, towns, and villages in Egypt, to fecure 
them from the inundation of the Nile, are all built eithet 
on fome rifing ground formed by nature, or on mounds 
raifed by infinite labour; the communication between one 
town and another, while the country is under water, be- 
ing carried on either by the caufeways above tpentloned, 
or boats. When the river is retired within its banks, the 
canals ferve for the fame purpofe, and, at the fame time> 
furnifli the inhabitants and cattle with water, which the 
maidens are continually to be feen fetching thence, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuftom fo often taken notice of in 
Scripture 

As the ancients were ignorant of the true caufe of the Thtfau/t 
inundation of the Nile, which feemed the more uriac- 9ftheinun 
countable to them, becaufe, contrary to other rivers, it 
overflowed in fummer, and was lowed in winter, they 
made feveral fubtle conjeftufes to explain this phsenome- 
non *- But it has been long fince well known to be occa- 
fioned by the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, about the 
fprings of the ^iTile, and fwell that river into a fea, which 
firft lays Ethiopia alrnoft entirely under water, as it after- 
wards does Egypt, Agatharchidus of Cnidos, and fome 
others, guefled this to be the caufe, thodgh they were 
not certain of it ; but it was afterwards confitmied by eye- 
witnefles, Ptolemy Fhiladelphiis, a very inquHitive princcj 
having feht fome perfons on purpofe to examine into the 
matter. It has been thought, ^ at this piece ^ llitiiral 
biftory was ndt unknown to Homer himfelf ; aa^tbat he 

k Vide Lucai's Voyage, tom.H. p. &c. 

1 Herodot. lib, il. cap. 
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alludcB to it when he fays^. that the Nile came down from 
heaven. There rains cdnll^ntly fall in Ethiopiai during 
the months of April and May J at which time it conftant- 
ly rains with the fame regularity in Indiaj caufmg the 
Indus and the Ganges to overflow their banks, as the 
Nile does*^. 

Divine Providence has been jufUy admired, for fend- 
ing the rains in Ethiopia fo punctually to fupply £gypt> 
where it rains fo feldom ; and thereby rendering a moh: 
<iry ind fandy foil one of the moft fruitful in the univerfe. 
Nor is it to be omitted, that, in the beginning of June, 
and the four following months, the Etefian winds (which 
fome formerly imagirved to be the great caufe of the inun- 
dation*) corrftantly blow from the north-eaft, and keep 
back the water from flowing down and emptying itfelf in- 
to the fea too fait As the fertility of the land of Ca- 
naan was owing to a very different method of Providence, 
that is, “ to the former and latter rains,” which regularly 
fell at two appointed feafons of the year, while the chil- 
dren of Ifrael continued in their duty, Mofes thought 
proper to acquaint them before-hand with fo material a 
difference T3etween the Promifcd Land, and that they had 
lately left : “ The land whither thou goeft in to poffefs 
it,” fays that law-giver, “ is not as the land of Egypt, 
from whence ye came out, where thou fowedft thy feed, 
and wateredft it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs \ but 
the land whither ye go to poflefs it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven a land 
which the Lord thy God careth for j the eyes of the Lord 
thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of the 
year, even unto the end of the year 
Of the ani~ Let us take a view of the animal and vegetable 
pro duCliohs- of Egypt. The crocodile, and hippopota- 
’ mus, a river horle,. are, it i? to be prefumed, too well 
, known to the reader, to need a particular, defeription 

here ; they are both inhabitants of the Nile. The croco- 
diles are often killed by the natives. One way of taking 
them is, by a piece of flefh ffuck on an iron hook, and 
Jet down into the river by a rope, the other end of which 
if faltened to a flake ; when the crocodile has feized the 
Wt, be is drawn to land, and killed. Herodotus de- 
feribes this tnanner with very little variation. Another 
more dangerous way is fometimes piaClifed, by ftriking 
tliem as they *lleep^ under the belly, with a flake armed 

► Bernteri Vbyig^ dc Cachietnirei p. ** Herodot. 

^ * Le Bruyh Voyage, tomt iU ^ Deut. xi. lo, ii, ii- 
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Svith a bearded point of ironi and alfo faftened to a rope; 
A more extraordinary method ftill was made ufe of to 
catch one of thefe creatures that had done^ miich mif- 
chief : the perfon, who undertook it for a reward, bound 
Ills fon, a young lad, to a flake, in a place where the 
crocodile ufed to come, and laid himfclf flat on his belly^ 
with two fhort clubs in his hand, one of which was 
wound round fit the ertd with a very large ball of coarfc 
thread dipped in pitch \ and fo waited for the crocodile, 
which, coming out of the river, and fmelling the boy, 
made diredlly towards him ; but, as he opened his mouth 
to feize him, the father thruft the ftafF with the pitched 
ball into his j^Ws, which flicking in his teeth and en- 
tangling him as he bit -it, the man broke his back, and 
killed him with the other. The inhabitants of Tentyris 
are reported to have been very bold and dextrous in hunt-* 
ing thefe creatures ; they ventured even to leap on ^eir 
backs in the water, and thrufting a flick acrofs tneir 
mouths, as they opened them to bite, they fixed it with 
a cord wound about the head, and mahaged them with 
it as with a bridle ; fo that thofe creatures were terrified, 
even by their voice and fmell®. The fame method is flill 
pradlifed by the negroes in the Weft Indies, upon the 
alligator. The flefh of the crocodile is white arid fat, 
and affords a delicious difh when young •, the Arabs of 
the Upper Egypt are very fond of itP, and formerly the 
inhabitants of Elephantis ufed it alfo at their tablets 

The hippopotami are common in the Upper Egypt, ef* 
pecially near the catara£ls \ but airc fcarce to be met with 
in any part of the Lo#er Egypt. Thefe creatures never 
go in herds, and it is rare to fee two of them together. 
They are fo diflruflful, and fly with that fwiftnefs from 
their purfuers, that they are very feldom taken, 

Befides wild and tame oxen, camels, affes, goats, and 
flieep, of which there is great plenty in Egypt, there are 
vafl numbers of antelopes, and a large kind of ape, with, 
a head fomewhat like a dog, whence it was called cyno- 
cephalus ; the Egyptians often ufed the figure of thia 
creature as an hieroglyphic. The chameleon is alfo 
common in the hedges near Al Kahlra. 

The animal called the little, or land crocodile, is about 
the fize of a lizard, and has a round tail covered with 
fcales* It is found near the Nile, aud the Red Sea, add 
ufually feeds on the moll odoriferous flowers \ the fllelh is 

o Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. viii. Cap. 13. P ftcird. 

<1 Herodotus. 
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of life in phyfic, great numbers of them bcingj far tficit 
reafcini ^rri^ to Venice, and other places. 

The Egyptian rat, called by the ancients ichtieumdn, i9 
of the fize of a cat, with very rough hair, fpotted with 
white, ydlow, and afh colour ; ite nofe refembling that 
of an hOg, with which it digs tip the earth : it has^fhort 
black lega^ and a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, fer- 
pents, fnaiU, chameleons, rats, &c. and is of great fer^ 
vice in Egypt, bj^ its natural inl^in£l: bunting out and. 
breaking the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby prevent- 
ing too great an increafe of that deftruftive creature. 
Naturalilfe alfo fay, that it rs fo greedy after the croco- 
dile’s liver, that, rolling itfelf in mud, it flips down hiv 
throat, while he fleeps with his tnouth open, and gnaws 
its way out again. It is eafily turned, but muft dot be 
kept whcie cats are, with which it is^at perpetual enmity ^ 
Qf birds there are alfo great numbers in Egypt, parti- 
cularly oftrlches, eagles, hawks, and a prodigious num- 
ber of water-fowl, as pelicans, flamingoes, or phocnicop- 
l^i, wild-geefe, herons, ducks,, and various other forts. 
Thofc which are peculiar to the Nile are, the ibis, the 
goofe with golden feathers, the rice-hen or hen of Di- 
myit, and the fakfak 5 which laft is the trochilus of the 
ancients % obferved by them to be the only creature with* 
which the crocodile is in fricndlhip, becaufe this bird 
picks and clears his mouth of the leaches which infeft it. 
The ibis deferves particular notice, not only becaufe it is 
fo peculiar to Egypt, that it pii^cs away and dies, if carried 
elfewhcre ; but for the great ufe it is of in that country, 
by deftroying the flying ferpents, which the fouth winds 
bring from the deferts of Libya in the proper feafbn of 
the year, the ibis in vaft numbers, by a peculiar infHndl, 
go and wait on the frontiers* for thofe ferpents, and de- 
vour them as they fly, before they enter Egypt. There 
are two kinds of the ibis ; one of a deep black, about 
tbe fize of an heron ; this is the ibis whicn kills the fer- 

E ts, and is feldom found, except only in the Lower 
ptv the other is white, but has the nead, neck, and 
s of dke wings and tail, as black as the former ; they 
are ve^coonnoni and great numbers of them ar 6 often 
feen. llie and legs of this bird refemble thofe of a 
fiorit ; its aAial ioei (befidea the ferpents above men^ 
tioned) are fbaHs, kculU,. mti other infefh ^ 

Diodorus Siculus, p> 78. Lucases Voyage, tom. ii* p: 245.- 
■ Sicard. Ateii. 4 es MIA' tom. v|. f, S4f • ^ Herodot. ubl 
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Bcfides the lakes which. are in other parts of Egypt, 

'fliofe in the Delta near the fea, of which there are three 
tetween Alexandria and Tinah, the ancient Pelufmm, 
afford great nnmbers of fi(h, though not of above feven ojr 
eight forts; two of which the natives fak^ and fend in 
large quantities to Syria, Cyprus, and Conftantinople- 
The revenue which one of tbefe lakes alone, called Man- 
zalah, brings into the Turkifh emperor’s treafary, 
amounts to no lefs than forty thoufaiKl crowns a yean. 

Thofe who live near thefe lakes have great plenty of frefh 
lifh, and very cheap, as the Ifraelites formerly had; but 
the heat of the climate will not fuffer them to be carried 
far ; for which reafon the inhabitants of all Kahira arc 
obliged to content themfejves with the which the 
Nile affords- The bed of that river, being very full of 
mud and fllme, communicates a muddy take to all the fifli 
fthat are fed in it, except four forts, which are cxceMent, 

Thefe are the kefher or lates, the iatos of the ancients^ 
which is often fo large as to weigh two and three hundred 
pounds ; the cafhouc, formerly called oxyrynchus, from 
the fharpnefs of its nofe ; the bonni, v^ich weigh* 
fometimes twenty or thirty pounds, and is the lepidotus 
fo much efteemed by the old Egyptians; and thekarmud, 
known in ancient writers by the nan>e of phagrus : this 
laft is black, grows to the fame iize as the bonni, and is 
■very voracious. What makes thefe fifti the more fervice- 
able to the inhabitants of A1 Kahira, is, that they are to 
ibe found in the Ni4e at all icafons of the year, and arc 
■very eafily laken 

Though woods are Tery rare m Egypt, yet there are 0/ tht ^e~ 
fome forefts of j|||lm-trees towards the deferts of Libya; 

-and near Dandera, there is one of doms, or wild date- 
trees whofe fruit is excellivc hard, but much admired 
by thofe of the country. Palm-trees are the moft com- 
imon of all others in this country ; befides which there 
are feveral forts of fruit-trees, and alfo fome cedars, 
though not fo large, or fo frequently to be feen, as in 
Syria ; and a great thorny tree called al hilaji, out of 
which, perhaps, the ancient f^yptians made thofe bp^ts 
jnentioned by Herodotus i*. However, Egypt is not n 
country proper for trees, which thrive ilot there wid|mi^ 

^reat care and cultivation. As to plants, thw are 

11 Sic. p. S45, kc. Lucu, obi fiipra, p. ^ « Sicard* 
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fb various, that we fhall mention only a few, and chiefly 
thofc which may give fomc light into ancient hiftory. 

The firft We (hall take notice of is, the reed papyrus, 
or byblus, called by the natives at prefent al berdi. It 
grows on the bank?e of the Nile, and fhoots out a ftalk of 
nine or ten feet hif^h \ the trunk is compofed of a great 
number <5f long ftrait fibres, which produce fmall flowers ^ 
the leaves are like the blade of a fword, and they make 
ufe of them to keep wounds open j the aflies; of the ftalk 
cure thofe that are not inveterate. This is the plant 
whereof the ancients made their wi iting-paper, which 
thence took its name. The way of making it was, by 
taking out the pith of the ftalk, which they worked into 
a white paftc or glue, and of that made the paper, al- 
moft in the fame manner as we do with our linen rags : 
but others fay It was made of the inner rind of the plant. 
Before agriculture was improved in Egypt, this reed was 
of great fervice ; for they did not only ufe it as food, but 
made deaths, boats, and domcftic utenHls of it; and 
alfo crowns for their gods, and (hoes for their priefts. 
But more ufeful inventions have fet all this afide, and the 
plant is now entirely negle£led. 

The flax of Egypt, efpeqially one fort of it, was fo- ex- 
ceeding fine, and they drefled and fpun it fo curioufly, 
that the threads could fcarce be feen. It grew in fo great 
plenty, that they had not only enough to clothe their 
priefts (who wore nothing elfe) and people of condition, 
and to make ftirowds for their dead, but to drive a very 
great trade with it into foreign parts. The fine linen of 
Egypt was in great tequeft over all the Eaft ; that fuper- 
fine fort called bylTus, wa^ often died iApurple, and was 
fo dear, that none but the rich could afford to wear it. 

The lotus, which grows plentifully in the Lower Egypt,^ 
cfpecially near Rafliid or Rofetta, Is called by the inha- 
bitants al bafhnin, and is a fpecies of nenuphar, nym- 
phsea, or water-lily. Its leaves float on the water, and 
cover the furface of it, producing many flowers, which 
Were formerly woven into the crowns of conquerors. 
The ancici^t EJgyptiaiis have made bread pf the middle 
or pulp of plant, dried, which refembled that of a 
poppy ) ahd likewife fed on the root, which is round, 
tind las big as an 'apple. This lotus is diflerent from the 
fruit of the fame name whereon the Lotophagi lived. 
The Arabs at this^^iy makei of the Egyptian lotus, 

^hich is very gopd for inward heat, and eat the ftalk ana 
of them /aWj which very moift and cooling. 
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The henna, called alcanna by the botanilfts, is a flirub 
which fhoots forth a great many branches. Its leaves are 
Jike that of an olive-tree, but fliorter, broader, and of a 
more pleafant green. The flowers, which are fet like 
riiofe of the elder, have an agreeable fmell, and are 
thrown by the inhabitants into their baths. The women 
dye their nails with a reddHh colour, extrafted from this 
plant, by way of ornament# 

Other plants, the fruits dr roots of which afford food 
to the inhabitants, are in fo'great abundance, and fo ex- 
cellent in their kinds, thict ;they are almoft fufficient to 
maintain them without ch^ 'ufe of corn ; and formerly 
the labouring people fcarce:1iVcd on any thing elfe. It is 
not, therefore, fo furprifing, that the Ifraelites in the wil- 
dernefs regretted the cucunq^ers, and the melons, and 
fhe leeks, and the onions, ^d the garlick,” which they 
ufed to eatfo freely in Egy^- 

The buildings and othet woiSk^^pf the ancient Egyp- Of the ar^ 
tians, which have raifed t^Tailtnli'^tion of all fucceedinf; ra- 

ages, deferve a more partyjpaT ytejor. 

The firft inquiry gener^^: made by thofe who would ^ 

be acquainted with this is concerning the pyra- mids. 

tnids, thofe ftupendous ^^p^h^iures, which were de- 
fervcdly reckoned by the apcients aawng the wonders of 
the world. 


There are many of them, lii feveral parts of Egypt, and 
particularly in the Upper as we have already ob- 

lerved ; but thofe which haVc been chiefly taken notice of, 
and deferibed by travellers, ftand on the weftlide of the 
Nile, not far from Jizah, which fucceeded the ancient 
Memphis. The number of thefe pyramids is about 
twenty, of which three, ftanding pretty near together, 
are moft remarkable, and have been often deferibed r 
.fhe other lie far fcattered in the Libyan defert. Though 
fome of them are very confiderable, particularly one, 
which ftarids fouth-and-by-weft from them, at about 
twenty miles diilance, and has been undcfervediy ne- 
gletled, both by ancient and modern writers. 

It is the common opinion, that the word pyramid is Whence fg 
derived from the Greek pyr or fire ; arid that thefe named. 


ilruftures were fo called from their fhape, afeen ding from 
■a broad bafe, and ending in a point like a flame *, others, 
whofe opinion Voflios leems to approve, Iby they took 
yhe name from whiefa^ in the 

jfliiies bec^ie they wm Of me an- 

Egy^itun S but a. late yerf^ 
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Copliip to)i|;uie, has given us another etymology from that 
language^ wherein pGura fignifies a king, and mi/t a race^ 
or genitraticn: the reafon why the pyramids h^d this 
naipe, Vas, . as he tells us, becaufe they were erefted to 
prefetye the memory of thofe princes and their families ; 
^d th^t^fhofe who were defcended ffom them had there-s 
fore recqurfc to thofe pillars, to prove their pedigree 
tf whm Who were the builders of thele pyramids has been 
matter of much difpute. jofepbus, followed by fome 
modern writers, fuppofed they were credited by thelfrael- 
ites during their heavy preflurc under the tyranny of the 
Pharaohs. The Scrifkures, however, feem to be againft 
this opinion for they expref^ly make the llavifh employ- 
ment of that people to h^ve been the making of bricks y 
whereas ^11 thefe pyramids arc of ftone. Others pretend 
they were built by the patriarch Jofeph, for granaries to 
lay up the corn of the feven plentiful years ; and, to fup-^ 
port this imagination, allege the above mentioned deriva- 
tion from pyros, wheat ; but this opinion is much more 
groundlefs than the former; for, bcfides that their figure 
18 the lead capacious of any regular mathematical body, 
and therefore improper for fucb a purpofe, the ftreighti 
nefs and fewnefs of the rooms within (the reft being a 
folid fabric of ftone) utterly overthrow fuch a con^ 
jedlurc. 

Herodotus fays, the firft or greateft of the three moft 
remarkable pyramids, was built by Cheops, whom Dio- 
dorus Chemmis. The fecond both thofe hifto-- 

rians agree to have been eroded by Cephren, brother and 
fucceflbr'to the forpier prince. And the third was tfie 
work of Mycerinus, the Ton of Cheops. This laft, fome 
pf the Greeks pretend, was built by Rhodopis, or Rho-* 
dppef a pourtezan, whom Sappho called Dpricha, mif-, 
trefs to her brother Chafaxus. But this is very improba-r 
blc, if wc confider cither her condition, or the vaftnefs of 
thecxpence ; though fome, to amend the ftory, fay feve- 
ral governors of provinces, who were in love with her, 
built it for her by cpntfibt^iipn ; belides, Herodotus has 
(hewn, that ihe lived long aft^r thefe pyramids were in 
being. Yet| after all, D^pdorus coitfeil^, that there is 
little agreement a$ to thefe pyramitk, either among the 
natives or biif^orians ; fome vtying, that the largeft was 
built by Amiwui, th^ fepphcl ^ ^4 the third by 

Iparpu ; ^nd this ^tmeitainty ri^y nieutipm as a juft re-; 
pf the vanity of the u^rtalf^a. 

t WiHdai^ Ling. tel* 
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The Arab writers affign other founders of thefe three 
pyramids different from tjiofe mentioned by the Greeks. 
To omit the fancy of thofc who thought they were biult 
by Jan Ebn Jan, univerfal monarch of the world befSpre 
Adam, and the abow mentioned opinion, which attrir 
butes them to Jofeph ; fome fay they were ere£led by 
Nimrod j fome by queen DalOka ; and others, by the 
Egyptians before the flood. The Copts report, that the 
eaft pyramid is the fepulchre of king Saurid, the weftem 
of his brother Hdjib, and the coloured pyramid of Fazfa- 
Tinum the fon of Hujib, The Sabians pretend, that oiie 
of them is the fepulchre of Seth, the fecond of Hermes 
{or Enoch), and the third of Sabi, from whom this fcdl 
lay it is denominated : it is alfo faid, that the Sabians gp 
in pilgrimage thither, and Sacrifice at them a epek, and 
a black calf, and burn incenfe. But the general opinion 
is, that they were built by Saurid before the flood ; and 
the Copts mention an inlcription engraven on them tp 
this efl?c(£t : I, Saurid, the king, built The pyramids iii 

fuch and fuch a time, and (inilhed them in Gx years : he 
that comes after me, and fays he is equal to me, let hiin 
dellroy them in fix hundred years ; and yet it is known, 
that it is eafier to pull down than to build ; and%hen f 
had finilhed, I covered them with fattin ; and let him cqr 
ver them with mats.” 

As the ancients have omitted fpcaking of feveral pyr^ 
mids ftill remaining in the Libyan defert, fo have they, 
on the other hand, mentioned the names and founders of 
fome others, not much inferior to thefe three in magnU 
tude, which have been long fince ruined and defaged by 
time. Herodotus fays, there was one of forty' fathoms, 
pr two hundred and forty feet, which flood at the end of 
the labyrinth, with lar^ figures of animals in fcplpture^ 
and a fubterraneous pau^ge to it. This feems to be that 
pyramid, wherein Strabo tells us Imandes, or, as Dio^ 
dorus names him, Ofymandua$^ was buried, and thercr 
fore, probably, built oy him ; though he differs front 
Herodotus as to the dimenfions, making each fide pf it tp 
be four hundred feet, and the height as much. 
who agrees with Herodotus in this laft partiguhiri Wn- 
tions ftveral pyramids built near the Laavciri^^ if 

bis exprefiion not ipiftakeliy defer^bes them W lex-^ 
^ngwlar. Moew, livgd after |ong 

before Cbgopjs, »lfp built twp for himfelt, 

the other for hig wife^i m ^ which he 

0ug, an4 which wc by-and-by. 

* Thcfc 
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Thcfc pyramids were each a furlong in height, and flood 
I one half above the water, and the other half under the 

water ; and on the top of each there was’placed a marble 
ftatue or coloiflus fitting on a throne. It is faid, that 
Cheops, having exhaufted his treafures in building the 
firft and largeft pyramid, proftltuted his own daughter, 
. commanding her to get as much money as Ihe could \ and 
that ftie, at the fame time fhc obeyed her father, contriv- 
ed to leave a monument of herfclf alfo ; and afked every 
one that came to her, to give her a ftonc towards the 
ftrufture fhe defigned ; by which means fhe built a pyra- 
mid, which flood in th-e tnidll of the three, within view of 
the great pyramid, and extended to the length of a ple- 
thron and a half (or about one hundred and fifty feet) on 
every fide of the bafis. This ftory has fome refemblancc 
to that of Rbdopis above mentioned, and might, perhaps, 
have given occafion to it. After all thefe, Afyehis, the 
fuccefibr of Mycerinus, built a py^rdmid of brick, with 
this infeription cut in ftonc : “ Compare me not with 
the pyramids of ftonc; for I as far excel them, as Jupiter 
docs the other gods : for, ftriking the bottom of the lake 
with l^g poles, and gathering the mud which ftuck to 
them, thereof they made bricks, and formed me in that 
manner.” Diodorus mentions three other pyramids, 
each fide of which contained two hundred feet ; and fays, 
fhat Chemmis, Cephren, and Mycerinus, were reputed 
to have crefted them for their wives, Thefe are not now 
to be fecn, unlefs they ftiould be fome of thofe in the de- 
fert, which well anfwer the meafure affigned by Diodo- 
rus : but if thofe princes built them for their queens, it 
may be wondered, why they placed them fo remote from 
their own fepulchres, or at fuch large and unequal diftances 
from one an(;^ther. 

Since it is uncertain who were the founders of the py- 
^Aeft iht ramids that are now ftanding, it would be in vain to en- 

fframids deavour to determine the time when they were built. 

built, The ages of the fevcral princes to whom they have been 
attributed, will beft appear, when we difeourfe of the 
Egyptiaq chronology ; in the mean time we fhall obferve, 
! that the Icaft antiquity which can be allowed thefe ftruc- 

tures, muft be near 'three thoufand years ; fince Herodo- 
tus, who lived above two thoufand two huodred yt^ars ago, 
found fo little fatisfadlion in. his enquiries after thl^m; 
andOiodorusj who iiVed before the birth Of our 'Savibuf, 
^ fuppofes the great pyratnid toh^ been built at Jeall One 

r ^ ^iifand years hmiit Ida ' 
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Not to mention a fecond time the improbability of the Thf endfot 
cohiedlure of thofe, who imagine fuch buildings were de- 
figned for granaries, it is the conltant opinion oi^molt 
authors who hive written on this fubjedt, that they were 
intended for fepulchres and monuments of the dead- 
Diodorus exprefsly tells us, that Chemmis and Cephren 
defigned thofe built by ^hem for their fepulchres, though 
it happened that neither of them were butied jh them ; 
and Strabo judges all thofe near Memphis to have been 
royal fepulchres : to which opinion *the writings of the 
Arabs are confonant. And if none of thefe authorities 
were extant, the tomb which Handset this day in the 
firft pyramid puts it out of all doubt. 

Why the Egyptian kings fhould have been at fo vaft an 
expence in building thefe pyramic^, is an enquiry of an 
higher nature. Ariftotlc makes them the work of tyran- 
ny ; and Pliny conjeftures that tjiey built them partly out 
of oftentation, and partly out of ftatc policy, to divert the 
people, by this employment, from mutinies and rebel- 
lions. But the true rcafon depends on higher confidera- 
tions, and fprung from the theology of the Egyptians;' 
who believed, that as long as the body lafted, fo long the 
foul continued with it; which was alfo the opinion of the 
Stoics. And hence it was, that this nation took that ex- 
ceflive care to preferve the corpfe from corruption. 

The reafon why they frequently made ufe of the py- 
ramidal figure for thefe monuments, (for they were not 
always of that fhape)i to omit feveral philofophical fan- 
cies of little folidity, feems to have been, becaufe it is 
the moft permanent form of ftrufture ; for, by reafon 
of the gradual contradf ing and leflening of it at the top, 
it is neither over prefled with its own weight, nor is fub- 
jetS to the foaking in of rain as other buildings are ; or dfe 
they might thereby intend to reprefent fome of their 
gods ; pyramids and obeliiks, which arc but a Jefler fort 
of pyramids, being, both by them and other heathens, an^ 
ciently made ufe of, and worftipped as images of feveral 
deities. 

This praftice of the Egyptians, of crefting pyramid^ 
pr columns of that lhape, for fepulchres, was aUb fome- 
thnes, though not frequently, imitated by othemiktions. 

That of Pprfena, king of Etruria, btu It by hii& near 
Cluflum in Italy, was accounted akn^ft xniraeulous ; 
though it was more to be admired fcMt the number and 
contrivance of the pyramids, which wetc fourteen, than 
^or any exc?l^ye magnitude* foiob ^ C. Ceeilius^ 
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%^j| by the wall of Romci near the gate of St. Pauh !b 
btult afer the model tot thofc of Egypt, 

dimcnfions and defctiptions of the three greateft 
of tbi® pyi'amida ^ Menwhis have been given by feveral 
writers, both ancient hiuorians, and, modern travellerE. 
They differ pretty much from one anot;her as to the di- 
aif^opB. > Groavefi, who meafured them with great 
want<;d not ability to do it with the greatelt ac- 
^ubtey^ fdbms to have been the moft exaft ; for which rea- 
jpn we fhall chiefly adhere to his obfervations. 

' The firft and faireft of thefe three pyramids is fituated 
bn a rocky hillj m the fandy defert of Libya, about a 
quarter of a mile from the plains of Egypt, above which 
ihc rock rifes loo feet, or better, with a gentle and eafy 
afeent- Upon this advantageous rife, and folid founda* 
non# is the pyramid creflea^ the height of the fltuation 
'adding to the beauty of the work» and the folidity of the 
rock affording it a ftabiS fupport. The north fide, near 
the bafis, being meafured by a radius of lo feet in lengthy 
taking two feyeral le£^iona| was found to be 693 Englifh 
feet. The other fides were examined by a fine, for want 
4>f an eVen level, and a convenient diftance to place the 
inftruments. The altitude, if meafured by its perpf^ndU 
cular, is 481 feet^ but if it be taken as the pyramid 
afeends inclining, then it is equal, in refped^ of the lines 
fubteoding the ^veral ^gles, to the latitude of the bafis. 
Whereby it appears, that though feveral of the ancients 
have exceflive^ magnified the height of thefe pyramids, 
yet the largeit falls ihort of the height of ot. Paul’s 
fhurch in London ; which, from the ground to the top 
of the laiitern only, is no lefs than 470 feet. If we 
imagine qn the tides of the bafis, which is perfed^ly 
^iiare, four equilateral triangles mutually inclining till they 
meet in a point, (for fo the top feems to thofe who fland 
-below), then we ifiall have a jull idea of the true dimen^^ 
figns and figure of this pyramid, the area of whofe bafis 
contains ^Bo^p fquare feet, or fomething more than 
eleven EngUffi acres of ground^ a proportion fo monT 
ftrous, that did not tb® ancients attell as much, and fome 
^ them more, it nd^t appear incredible, 

Tl^ afeent top of the pyramid 4 contrived by 

deifpe^ or fte]^ tne bwermdft of which is near four feet 
m breadm ain| running abqyit the 
a narsqw.^^d]^ when the ftqnes 
cntiriei.ni^ lidc* The fipepnd degree is like the 
4iree )n fame manner 

U 
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la tlie third rdw placed on the Ihcond, and the reft tn 
ordbr^ like fo many ftaird, rifing one above another to the 
top, which ends not in a point, as mathematical pyra«« 
mids do, but in a little, flat, or fquare, conflfting of nine 
Hones, befides two, which are wanting at the comera. 
This pyramid, the (tones being worn by the weather, 
cannot be- conveniently afcended^ except on the fontii 
fide, or at the nortb-ea(t angle. The fteps are made of 
malTy and poliihed (tones, faid to have been hewn oat 
of the Arabian mountains, which bound the Upper Egypt 
on the ea(t, and arc fo vaft, that the depth and breadth 
of every (tep is one Tingle (tone. Herodotus makes the 
lead (lone to be 30 feet; and this may be granted in foim^ 
but not in all, unlefs his words be undeHtood of cubical 
feet ; Which dimcnfion, or a greater, in the exterior onea> 
may, without difficulty, be admitted. It is alfo to be ob« 
ferved, that the fteps are not all of equal depth, for fome 
are near four feet, and others want of three, dimini(bfng 
the higher one afccnds, and the breadth of them is pro- 
portionable to their depth ; fo that a right line, extended 
from the bafis to the top, will equally touch the outward 
angle of every degree. The number of thefe fteps is not 
mentioned by any of the ancients ; and modern travellers 
differ very inuch in l;heir computation ; but thofe who arc 
tnoft to be depended upon found them to be 207. 

As to the infide of this pyramid, the ancients are altoge- 
ther filent ; except only that Herodotus fays there were 
fubterraneous vaults built within (he hill on which it 
(lands; and that the founder of it conveyed the water of 
the Nile thither by a trench, and formed a little ifland in 
the midft of the water, defigning to place his fepulchte 
on that ground. Strabo alfo mentions an oblique en- 
trance into this pyramid, to be feen on removing a ftone 
which covered it ; and Pliny takes notice of a well of 80 
cubits in depth, into which he fuppofes the water of the . 
Nile was brought by fome fecret aqu&du6t. What th^ 
Araba relate of the inner parts of thefe btH^dingsi is nO 
better than a romance ; for Which reafon we (hall proceed 
to thofe accounts that may be better depended on. 

The entrance into the pyramid is by a ftafroW 

pafikge, which opens in the midft of the north fide Oil ehe 
fixteenth ftep^ or jg^feending 38 feet (I), ta tjii 

(I) In the deferip- him ttid oap dieran ; 

tion we have only ^Ven the but we did tbolb va* 

measures of Greaves, though riatiohi cobfifi^bfc enough to 
other travellen vary both tom be purtseofau^ fet down. 

bank 
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iMnk of 6 artli. The fton^ that cbvers it is abbut 12 feet 
lofiffj and above 8 wide. This entry goes declining with an 
angle of %6 degrees, and is in breadth exaftly 3^! Englifli 
feet, and in length 92 and a half. The ftruaure of it has 
been the labour of an exquifite hand, as appears by the 
fmoothnefs and cvennefs of the work, and clofe knitting 
df the joints; a property long fince obferved by Diodorus 
to have run through the whdic fabric of this pyramid. 
At the end of this palTage there is another like the 
former, but a little rifing ; at the meeting of thefe two 
pafTageS, the one defeending, and the other afeending, the 
lowermod Hone of the roof perpendicular to it forms a 
tharp ridge^ between which and the fand there is fome- 
times not a foot fpace to pafs through ; fo that a man 
mult Hide on his belly clofe to the aground, and yet grate 
his back againlt the above mentioned Hone, unlefs he be 
very flender. However, this difficulty is occafioned 
chiefly by the fand, which the wind drives into this 
place ; for if the paflage be cleared, it is of the fame di- 
menfions there as at the entrance. There being no 
■window, or other opening in this pyramid to admit the 
light, thofe who would view the inlidc muft carry lights 
with them. 

Having pafled this ftteiglit, on the right hand there is 
a hole of about 89 feet in length, the height and breadth 
various, and not worthy confideration : whether this 
part be decayed by time, or has been dug away for cu- 
riofity, or hopes pf difeovering fome hidden treafure, is 
uncertain. On the left hand, adjoining to the narrow 
entrance, clitnbing up a fteep and mafly ftone, 8. or 9 
feet in height, you enter on the lower end of the firfl: 
gallery ; the pavement of which rifes with a gentle ac- 
clivity, confifting of fmooth polifhed marble, and, where 
not covered with duft and filth, appearing of a white and 
alabafler colour ; thefides and roof of unpolifhed Hone, not 
fo hard and compafl; as that of the pavement : the 
breadth of this gallery is almoH 5 feet, the height about 
as much, and the length 110 feet. At the end of it 
there arc two paiTages, one low and horizontal, or level 
with the ground, and the other high, and rifing like the 
former. At the entry of the lower paflage, on the right 
hand, is the well mentioned by Fliny, which is circular, 
and a littl^c above 3 feet diameter; the fides are lined 
with white, tnai^le, and the defeent is by filing the 
iiaads and feet in little open fpaces cut in the fides 
wilKin^ PppoCt/e att 4 anfwering to one another in a per- 
pendicular 
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pendicular dlrettion ; which is the contrivance for dc- 
fcendii^ into moft of the wells and eifterns at Alexan- 
dria.^ This well led perhaps to the vault above men- 
tioned j but It is almoft now flopped up with rubbifh, 
and not above 20 feet deep. 

Leaving the well, and going ftrait on the diftance of 
15 foot, you- enter another pafTage opening againft the 
former, and of the fame dimenfions, the ftones of which 
are very mafly, and exquifitely joined. This palTagc 
runs in a level 1 1 0 feet, and leads to an arched 
vault, or chamber, Aanding due eaft and weft, of a 
fepulchral fmell, and half full of rubbifh f its length 
not quite 20 feet, the breadth about 17, and the 
height lefs than 15; the walls are entire, and plaiflered 
over with lime ; the roof is covered with large fmooth 
Hones, not lying flat, but fhelving, and meeting above in . 
an angle. On the eaft fide of this room, in the middle ^ 
of it, Greaves fays there feems to have been a pafTage 
leading to fame other place ; but neither Thevenot nor 
Le Bruyn could difeover any fuch pafTage. 

Returning back through the narrow horizontal pafTage, 
you climb over it, and enter into the other, or fecond 
gallery, on the left, divided from the firft gallery by the 
wall, in which is the entrance to the laft mentioned paf- 
fage. This fecond gallery is a very ftately piece of 
work, and not inferior either in curiofity of art, or rich- 
nefa of materials, to the moft fumptuous and magnifi- 
cent buildings; it rifes with an angle of 26 degrees, 
and is in length 154 feet from the well below; but, if 
meafured on the pavement, fomewhat lefs, by reafon of 
a little vacuity of about 15 feet, before deferibed, be- 
tween the well and the fquare hole : the height of it is 
26 feet, and the breadth feet, of which one half is ito 
be allowed for the way in the midft, there being a ftonc 
bench on each fide of the wall of i foot.and-r Jii in breadth, 
and as much in depth. On the top of thefe benches, 
near the angle, where they clofe with the wall, are little ' 
fpaces, cut in right-angled parallel figures, fet in each 
fide oppofite to one another, intendeds no doubt, fox 
fame other end than ornament. The ftonc of which this 
gallery built is white pollfhed .marble, very evenly cut 
in large tables ; and the join^^u-e fo dole, toat they are 
fcarce difcernible by a curiou^^; but adds grace 

to the whole ftru£lure, though it makes the |»i^ge'more 
flippery and difficult, is the acclivi^ and jfifitig of the 
afeent. However, the going up U oot a little faciliuted 

- by 
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teitiin Boles made in the door, about fix hands breadth 
ftom one another* into which a man may fet his feet. 
While he holds by the bench with one hand. In the 
ranging of the marble tables, in both the fide-walls, there 
b one piece of architeflure very graceful, and that is, 
that all the courfes, which are but feven, do fet and Rag 
Over one another about three inches, the bottom of the 
Upper cotirfe bverfetting the higher part of the next be- 
low it in order as they dcfccnd. 

Having pafled this admirable gallery, you enter an- 
. Other fquare hole, of the fame dimen fions with thd 
former, which leads into two fmall anti-chambers, or 
clofets, lined with a rich and fpeckled kind of Thebaic 
marble. The firfl of thefe is almoft equal to the fecond, 
which is of an oblong figure, one fide containing 7 
feet, and the other 3 and a half; the height is 10 ftet, 
and the floor level. On the call and weft Tides, within 
two feet and a half of the top, which is fomewhat larger 
than the bottom, are three femicircular cavities, or little 
feats. 

The inner anti-chamber is feparated from the former by 
a ftonc of red fpeckled marble, which hangs in two 
mortices, (like the leaf of a fluice), between two walls, 
more than three feet above the pavement, and wanting 
two of the roof. From this fecond clofet you enter an- 
other fquare hole, over which are five lines cut parallel 
and perpendicular; befides which no other fculpturcs or 
engravings are obferved in the whole pyramid (K). This 
fquare palTage is of the fame width as the reft, and in 
length nine feet, being all of Thebaic marble moft exqui- 
iitely cut, and landing you at the north end of. a very 
fumptuous and well-proportioned room. The diftance 
from the end of the fecond gallery to this entry, running 
iqxm the fame level, is 24 feet. 

llPhis magnificent and fpacious chamber, in which art 
fibems to have contended with nature, Hands, as it were, 
in me heart and center of the pyramid, equidiftant from 
nQ the fides, and almoft in the -midft between the bafis 
|iul the top. The floor, the fides, and the roof, are all 

(fl[) It may cherefijft be in hieroglyphics; and alfo 
]mJy Wondc^, flii Upon wb^ authority Cornelius 

Araiks boifOvm^We {of- rather .Altus) Gallus is 
Xl^itioni, ^ allfiskmess aiv md to have tkcrw cngniTcd 
Sa fcii bcd withm the ^namids his Vi^oiics 

madf 
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mad# of large tables of Thebaic marble- From the top 
of it to the bottom there are about fix ranges of ftone, 
all which being refpeftively fized to an equal height, very 
gracefully in one and ’the fame altitude run round the 
room. The ftones which cover this chamber are of a ftu- 
pendods length, like fo many huge beams, lying flat, and 
traverfing the room, and withal fupporting that infinite 
mafs and Weight of the pyramid above. Of thefe there 
are nine which cover the roof; two of them are lefs by 
half in breadth than the reft, the one at the call end, and 
the other at the weft. The length of the chamber on the 
fouth fide, moft accurately taken at the joint or line, 
where the firft and fecond row of ftones meet, is 34 -b 4 
Englifh feet ; the breadth of the weft fide, at the joint or 
line where the firft and fecond row of ftones meet, 19 
ly-g-ff* '‘iid the height 19 feet and a half. 

Within this ftately and manificent room Hands the 
monument of Cheops, or Chemmis, of one piece of mar- 
ble, hollow within, uncovered at the top, and founding 
like a bell ; which lalt particular is mentioned not as a 
rarity, but becaufe fome authors have taken notice of it 
as fuch. Some write that the body has been removed 
hence ; but it has been already obferved, that the founder 
was not buried in it. This monument is of the fame 
kind of ftone with which the whole room is lined, being 
a fpeckled marble, with black, white, and red fpots, as it 
were, equally mixed, which fome call Thebaic marble ; 
but Mr. Greaves rather conceives it to be that fort of 
porphyry which Pliny calls Leucoftiftos, of which there 
wer^, and Hill are, an infinite number of columns in 
Egypt ; though Burretini, who accompanied him, imagin- 
ed this kind of marble came from Mount Sinai, where 
he affirmed the rocks to be of the fame colours, and that 
he had feen among them a great column of the fame 
marble left imperfetft, almoft as big as that galled Pom- 
pey’s pillar, near Alexandria, 

The figure of the tomb is like an altar, or two cubes 
finely fet together ; it is cut fmooth and plain, without 
any fculpture or engraving. The outward fuperficies is in 
length 7 feet 3 inches and a half, and in depth 3 
feet 3 inches and three quarters. The hollow infide is 
in length on the weft fide 6 -A feet, in breadth at the north 
ond and in depth As this .monument could 

not have been brought hither through the above men- 
tioned narrow paffages, it is fuppofed to have been raifed 
;ind placed there before the roof of the <;bamber 
Vol^L O clofed. 
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dofeJ. It (lands exaflly in the meridian, or due riorffe 
and fouth, and almoft at an equal diftance from all fidcs* 
of the diamber, except the ea(l, from which it is twice 
as remote as it is from the reft. Under it there is a hol- 
low fpace dug away, and a large ftone in the pavement 
removed at the angle next adjoining it, which Sandys 
imagined to be a palTage into fome other apartment, but 
more probably done in hopes of finding fome hidden 
treafure j it being a fuperftitiou 3 cuftom formerly ob-' 
ferved by the ancients, and continued to this day in the 
Eaft Indies, to conceal money in their fepulchres. Iti 
the fouth and north Tides ©f the chamber there are two 
inlets oppofite to one another of a foot broad, of 
a foot deep, evenly cut, and running in a ftrait line 6 
feet and farther into the thicknefs of the wall ; that on 
the fouth fide is larger and fomewhat round, not fo long 
as the fo-rmer, and by the blacknefs within Teems to have 
been made ufe of for receiving of lamps. 

This is all that k to be feen within this firft pyramid ; 
but there is one thing more to be obferved, and that is a» 
very furprifnig echo, which Plutarch takes^ notice of, and 
fays that it anfwersfour nr five times; but a late travel-^ 
ler, M. Lucas, aflbres us that it repeats no lefs than ten or 
twelve times very diftindlly. If we confider the narrow 
entrance of the pyramid, and the length of the two gal- 
leries, which all lie, as it were, in one continued line,, 
and leading to the middle of the pyramid, w^e need not 
be at a Infs to account for this eft'eft. 

^hefeemd The fccond pyramid ftands about a bow-(hot from the 
fyramid, firft, towards' the fouth ; but very little has been faid of 
it either by aneieiit or modern writers. Herodotus fays 
it falls (hoirt of the other in magnitude, he having mea- 
fured them both, but he does not give the dimenfions 
he adds, that it has no fubterraneous chambers, neither 
is the Nile conveyed into it by a channel, as into the 
former, but that it is of equal altitude^ Diodorus is 
fomewhat more particular, and tells us, that for the ar- 
chitetlure it is like the fo^rmer, but much inferior to it in 
refpeft of magnitude ; each fide of the bafis containing 
a ftadium, or 600 Grecian feet, in length ; fo that by 
his computation, each fide fhould want lOo Grecian 
feet of the former pyramid, Pliny makes the difference 
to be greater by 40 feet. Mod modern travellers alfo 
agree that this pyramid is lefs than the other. Thevenot 
makes it but 631 feet fquare. However, Strabo fiippofes 
thefe pyramids to be equal; and Mr. Greaves, on the 

credit 
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Credit of a perfon who meafured the fecond with a linej 
affiires us the bafes of both are alike ; and that the height, 
taken by a deliberate conje£l:ure, is not inferior to that of 
the firft. This pyramid has no entrance, and is built of 
white ftones, not near fo large as thofe of the firft ; the 
fides rife not with degrees, but are fmooth and equal ; 
and the whole fabrick, (except on the fouth fide), is quite 
entire. 

On the north and weft fides of this fecond pyramid are Thpriefi 
two very ftately and elaborate pieces of architefture, iodgw^s 
about 30 feet in depth, and about 1400 in length, cut 
out of the rock in a perpendicular direftion, and 
fquared by a chiflel ; defigned, as is fuppofed, for the 
lodgings of the Egyptian priefts. They run parallel to 
the two fides of the pyramid, at a convenient diftance 
from it, and meeting in a right angle, make a very fair 
profpeft. The entrance is by fquare openings hewn out of 
the rock, much of the fame fize with the narrow paflages 
of the firft pyramid, each leading into a fquare chamber, 
arched with the natural rock. In moft of them is a paf- 
fage opening into fome other apartments, but dark, and 
full of rubbifli. On the north fide without there is a line 
engraved in facred Egyptian charadlers. 

The third pyramid (lands at the diftance of about a 7 he third 
furlong from the fecond, on an advantageous rifing of the pyrtimid. 
rock, whereby afar off it feems equal to the former, 
though it be much lefs, and lower. Herodotus fays it is 
300 feet on every fide(L), and, to the middle, built of 
Ethiopic marble. Diodorus gives the fame dimenfions of 
the bafis ; and adds, that the w^alls were raifed fifteen 
(lories with black (lone, like Thebaic marble, and the reft 
(ini(hed with fuch materials as the other pyramids are 
built with ; that this piece of work, though it be exceeded 
by the two former in magnitude, yet, for the ftrufture, 
art, and magnificence of the marble, far excels them ; 
and that in the fide, towards the north, the name of My- 
cerinus, the founder, is engraved. Pliny writes to the 
fame effedl, except only, that he makes this pyramid 363 ' 

feet between the angles. Belon tells us, that it isbuC 

(L) Yet he tells us, that It Mr. Llttlebury, in his tranf- % 
wants but zq feet on each fide lation of Herodotus, fuppofea 
of the firft pyramid, which the meaning to be, that this 
muft be a miftake ; unlefs we pyramid was to fcctlowerthaa 
charge it rather on the copies, the former. As great a mif- 
and inftead of ao read 500* take as the otjtlcr» 

O 
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a tMrd part greater than that of C. Cseflius at Rome'; 
and that it is ftill perfect, and no more decayed than if ie' 
had been newly built, ' confilling of a kind of Ethiopia 
marble called bafaltes, harder than iron itfelf. The 
deferiptions of other modern travellers^ concur in the 
fame tale as to the fubftance, only ditFering in fome cir- 
cumftances ; fo that they all feem to have copied Hero- 
dotus, without having really viewed this pyramid, fince 
they fo conflantly agree in what is moll evidently falfe ; 
for they have miftaken both the quality of the ftone, and 
the colour of the pyramid, the whole appearing to be of 
a clear and white Hone, fomewhat brighter than that ir> 

' either of the two others : there are indeed the ruins of ar 
pile of buildings on the eaft fide of it, of a dark colour,, 
which might be the occafion of the error. But Belon, 
and thofe who followed him, are more inexcufable in 
making this pyramid but a third part greater than that of 
Ctellius, which, exactly meafured oa that fide within the 
city, is yS-Englifh feet in breadth, to which if we add a 
third part, the refult will be 104, which Ihould be equal 
to this Egyptian pyramid. An unpardonable overfight, 
of no lefs than 200 feet in very little more than 300 j 
for fo much, befides the authority of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, Mr. Greaves takes the fide of this pyramid to be^ 
and the altitude to have much tlie fame proportion. 
The name of Mycerinus is not now to be feen in it, the 
engraving having been defaced by time. 

A fourth To the deferiptions of thefe three pyramids we Ihall 

fjramtd. that of a fourth, which Hands near the mummies,. 

and would fall nothing Ihort of the beauty of the firH, if 
it had been finiflied j it has one hundred and forty-eight 
Heps of large Hones like the firH pyramid ; the platform of 
it is not even, the Hones being fet together without orders 
which fliews, that it has not been finiflied 5 and yet it is* 
much more ancient than the other, as is evident by the 
Hones, which were all worn out, and crumbled into 
fand. It is 643 feet fquare, and has its entry at the* 
fourth part of its height on the north-fide, as the former, 
being diflant from the eaft fide 316 feet, and by confe- 
quence 327 from the weft. There is but one palfage into 
. k.31 fecj;, iroad, and 4 feet high, which reaching 267 

feet deM’^awards, ends in an hall with a ftiarp arched roof 
t5l fe^t ih kngth, and ii in breadth. In tlie corner of 
the hall there is another palTage, or gallery, parallel to 
the horizon, 3 feet fquare within^ and qi long, which 
leads to another chamber, 21 feet in length, and it in 

breadth^ 
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ireadtii, with a very high arched roof, having at the weft 
end a fquare window raifed 24^ feet from the floor, by 
which you enter into a pafl'agc pretty broad, of a man’s 
height, parallel to the horizon, and reaching in length 
13 feet and 2 inches. There is a great room, or hall, at 
the end of this paflFage, with an arched roof, containing 
in length 26 feet B inches, and in breadth 24 and i inch ; 
the floor of it is the natural rock, which on all fules is 
rough and unequal, leaving only a little fmooth and even 
fpace in the middle, incompaffed round with the rock, 
and much lower thau the entry into the room, or the 
foundation of the wall. 

In what manner thefe wonderful ftruftures were ere£l- the 
-ed, and by what -contrivance the ftones, efpecially thefe 
valt mafles in the firft, were raifed to that height, has 
been the fubjedl of much fpeculatlon. Herodotus, whofe 
expreflions are not very clear, fuppofes, that when they 
had laid the firft range, they raifed other ftones thither 
from the ground, by fhort engines made of wood j that 
when the ftone was lodged on this row, it was put into 
another engine ftanding on the firft ftep, from whence it 
-was drawn up to the fecond ^row by another, there being 
as many engines as orders of ftone 5 or elle there was 
but one engine, which they might remove occafionally. 

He fays alfo^ that the higheft parts were firft finifhed, 
and the reft in order, but laft of all, the loweft. Dio- 
dorus imagines the work was erefted by the help of 
mounds, which, he fays, the Egyptians pretended were 
j-aifed of fait and nitre, and that they were diflblved and 
■tvalhed away by letting in the river, With this writer 
Pliny agrees, adding, that others fuppofed bridges were 
made of bricks, which, the work being ended, were dif- 
tributed into private houfes ; conceiving, that the Nile, 
being much lowefj could not come to wafti them away. 

reaves thinks theydirft built a large tower in the midft, 
re.iching to the top ; to the fidcs of which he conceives 
the reft of the building to have been applied, piece after- 
piece, like fo many butrefles, ftill leflening in hciglRj till 
at laft they came to the lowermoft’ degree. A difficult 
piece of building taken in the eafieft projection. 

If what the ancienti deliver be true, that the ftones 
made ufe of in the building of thefe pyramids were fetch- 
ed either from the quarries in fhe Arabian mountains, 

Thebais, or Ethiopia, we ^need not be furprifed, when ■ 

-we are told, that Cheops employed one hundred thou- 
sand men in this labour, ten thouiand every three months. 

O 3 But 
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But fomc modern travellers, obferving that theffe ftruo 
tures are built not with marble, but with a white fandy 
ftone, very hard, rather believe it was dug out of the rock 
whereon they ftand. We think a middle opinion the 
moft probable ; that the aforefaid rock indeed fupplied 
them with great part of the materials ; but that the 
marble of the inner rooms and paflages was brought thU 
ther from fome other place. 

Diodorus, and Pliny make the number of men em- 
ployed in building the firft pyramid three hundred and 
fixty thoufand. It is agreed, that twenty years were 
fpent in the work j and Herodotus adds, that there was 
in his time an infeription on the pyramid, though it be 
hnce worn out, declaring how much was expcinlcd in ra- 
diflics, onions, and garlic, for the workmen, which his 
interpreter told him amounted to no Icfs than i6oo ta- 
lents of filver, or about 41333331* 6s. 8d. fterling. 

Though late writers find no beauty in thefe ftrudlures, 
it cannot be denied that they are prodigious *, and no 
doubt they were intended rather as monuments of power, 
than models of beauty. No prince now in being is fup- 
pofed able to raife fucli piles of building : ancient writers 
fay, that they were magnificent beyond expreflion ; and 
that the exceeded all other works, not only in the mafli- 
nefs of the building, and in the expence, but alfo in the 
induftry and (kill of the workmen. • 

One particular to be farther obferved in the firft pyra- 
mid, is, that the fides of it ftand exaiftly facing the four 
quarters of the world, and confequently, mark the true 
meridian of the place (M) ; which precife pofition could 
not well have been owing to chance, but was, in all pro- 
bability, the sffeft of art and defign ; and that it was 
really fo, is confirmed by the fame pofition of the tomb 
within. A permanent proof of the early progrefs made 
by the Egyptians in aftronomy. 

Herodotus mentions a bridge near this pyramid, little 
lefs confiderable than the pyramid itfelf ; but there arc 


(M) Mr. Chazellcs, who 
made this obfervution, and was 
on, the fpot in the year 1693, 
being an excellent mathemati- 
cian, we Aiall here fet^ down 
the dimenfions of this pyra- 
mid, as taken by him ; and 
the rather, becaufe they come 
the neareft to thofe of Mr. 


Greaves. The fide of the bafe 
is, according to this gentle- 
man, no toifes, which is, as 
we compute, 704,880 Eng- 
lifh feet ; ^al^d the perpendicular 
height 77 toifes, and 3 quar- 
ters, or 498,222 Engliih feet, 
Vid. Rollin Hifi. Ant, tom, 1. 
p. 20. 
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now no remains of it to be feen. It was 40 ftadia, or 
2bout 5 miles in length, 60 feet broad, and in the higheft 
part 80 feet in altitude ; all of polifhed ftones, fculptured 
with the figures of various animals. This was the work 
of ten years "i. 

Having dwelt fo long on the defeription of the pyra- Other fy- 
mlds of Memphis, we may be excufed taking notice of ramids> 
thofe which are to be feen in other parts of Egypt ; ob- 
ferving only, that they are not all of the fame form, fome 
being round, and almoft conical, and others rifing with a 
lelTer inclination, and not fo pointed at the top. Lucas 
aflufes us, that there are no fewer than twelve pyramids 
near the catarafts, and two in A 1 Feyyum, nothing in- 
ferior to thoTe of A 1 Kahira 

The Egyptian labyrinth, from whence Daedalus is fup- Ofthe 'la- 
pofed to have taken the model of that which he after- fyrinpL 
wards built in Crete, was a celebrated ftrufture ; and yet 
Herodotus, who faw it, fays, that it far furpaifed the re- 
port of fame, being, in bis judgment, even more admir- 
able than the pyramids ^ As there were at leaft three 
buildings of this kind, ancient writers, not diftinguifhing 
them, generally fpeak but of one, and confequently with 
great confufion and difagreement. 

They tell us it flood in the Heracleotic nome, near the 
•city of Crocodiles, or Arfinoe, a little above the lake 
Mcxris'. Pliny places it in -the lake, and fays, it was 
built by Petefuccus, or Tithoes, one of the demi-gods, 
four thoufand fix hundred years before his time ; but that 
Demotcles would have it to be the palace of Motherudes^ 

Lyceas, the fepulchreof Mocris; and -others the temple 
of the Sun. It is recorded by Manetho, that Lachares or 
Labares, the fucceflbr of Sefodlris, built a labyrinth for 
bis monument. And Diodorus writes, that Mendes, or 
Marus made another for the fame purpofe, which was 
mot fo confiderable on account of its magnitude, as for 
<he aillficial contrivance of it; but this feems to be a dif- 
ferent building from that deferibed by him a little after; 
which is, in all probability, the fame with the-Jabyrmth of 
Herodotus ; for they both agree in the fituation. They 
-fay it was the work of twelve kings, among whom Egypt 
•was at one time divided; and that they built it at their 
common charge, 

q Herodotus. «■ VoyBgc,'^tom.i, p. 10. k 99. tom. K. p 75. 

# Herpeiot. lib. ii. cap, 148. t Id. ibid. p. J49. Plin. Jib. v. 
icap. LX. Sf lib. xxxi. c^. 131 
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This ftruflure fecms to have been defigfied as a pan- 
theon, or univcrfal temple of all the Egyptian deities, 
which were feparately worfliipped in the provinces. It 
was alfo the place of the general aflembly of the magif- 
tracy of the whole nation, for thofe of all the provinces 
or Homes met here to fealt and facrifice, and to judge 
caufes of great confequence. For this reafon, every 
nome had a hall or palace appropriated to it j the whole 
edifice containing, according to Herodotus, twelve ; 
Egypt being then divided into fo many kingdoms. But 
Pliny makes the number of thefe palaces fixteen, and Stra- 
bo, as it feems, twenty-feven. Herodotus tells us, that 
the halls were vaulted, and had an equal number of doors 
oppofite to one another, fix 'opening to the north, and fix 
to the fouth, all encompafl'ed with the fame wall; that 
there were three thoufand chambers in this edifice, fif- 
teen hundred in the upper part, and as many under- 
ground ; and that he viewed every room in the upper 
part, but was not permitted, by tliofe who kept the pa- 
lace, to go into the fubterraneous part, becaufe the fe- 
pulchres of the holy crocodiles, and of the kings who 
built the labyrinth, were there. He reports, that what 
he faw feemed to furpafs the art of man ; fo many exits 
by various paflages, and infinite returns, afforded a thou- 
fand occafioiis of wonder. He paffed from afpacious Kail 
to a chamber, from thence to a private cabinet ; then 
again into other palfages out of the cabinets, and out of 
the chamber into the more fpacious rooms. All the 
roofs and walls within were incrufLed 'with marble, and 
adorned with figures in fculpture. The halls were fur- 
rounded with pillars of white ftone finely poliflied ; and 
at the angle, where the labyrinth ended, flood the pyra- 
mid formerly mentioned, which Strabo afferts to be the 
fepulchre of the prince who built the labyrintli. 

To this defeription of Herodotus, others add, that it 
flood in the miilfl of an immenfe fquare, furrounded with 
buildings at a great diftance ; that the porch was of Pa- 
rian marble, and all the other pillars of marble of Syene; 
that within we/e the temples of their feveral deities, and 
galleries, to which was an afeent of ninety fleps, adorned 
with many columns of porphyry, images of their gods, 
and ftatucs of their kings, of a coloffal fize ; that the 
whole edifice confifted of ftone, the floors being laid with 
vaft flags, and the roof appearing like a canopy of ftone ; 
that the palfages met, and crofled each other with fuch 
intricacy, that it was impoflible for a ftranger to find his 

way 
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wayj either in or outj without a guide j and that feveral 
of the apartments were fo contrived, that on opening of 
the doors, there was heard within a terrible noife of ihun- 
der ^ 

We fliali fubjoin part of the defcription given by Dio- 
dorus of a fabric, which, though he does not call it a la- 
byrinth, but a fcpulchre, yet appears to be the fame we 
are now fpeaking of He fays it was of a fquare form, 
each fide a furlong in length, built of moft beautiful 
ftone, the fculpture and other ornaments of which pofte- 
rity could not exceed; that on palling the outward inclo- 
fure, a building prefented itfelf to view, furrounded by an 
arcade, every fide confifting of four hundred pillars ; and 
that it contained the enfigns or memorials of the country 
of each king; and was, in all refpedts, a work fo fump- 
tuous, and of fuch vaft dimenfions, that if the twelve 
princes who began it, had not been dethroned before it 
was finiflied* the magnificence of it could never have 
been fuipafled. Whence it feems, that Ffammetichus, 
one* of the twelve, who, expelling his aflneiates, made 
himfelf mafter of all li-gypt, finilhed the defign, but not 
with a grandeur anfwerable to the reft of the ftrudlure ; 
though Meia attributes the glory of the whole to that king. 

The folidity of this wonderful building was fuch, that 
it withllood, for many ages, not only the rage of time, 
but that of the inhabitants of Heracleopolis, who, wor- 
fliipping the ichneumon, the mortal enemy of the croco- 
dile, which was the peculiar deity of Arfinoe, bore an 
irreconcileable hati ed lo the labyrinth, which ferved alfo 
for a fepulchre to the facred crocodiles, and therefore 
they ftrove to demolilh it. Pliny fays, it was remaining 
in his days ; and that about five hundred years before 
Alexander, Circummon, eunuch to king Netftabis, was 
reported to have bellowed fome fmall reparations on it, 
fupporting the building with beams of acacia, or the 
Egyptian thorn boiled in oil, while the arches of fquare 
ftone were erefting. 

Though the Arabs have alfo, fince the days of Pliny, 
helped to ruin this ftrufture, yet a confiderable part of it 
is ftill Handing, almoft at the fouth-end of the lake Moe- 
ris, a little to the eaft,^and about ten leagues from the 
ruins of Arfinoe. The people of the country call it the 
palace of Charon, of whom we lhall fay fomethirig by- 
and-by. 

' Pliny & Stmbo. 
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The remains we fpeak of retain yet fome marks of the 
ancient fplendor of the whole. The firft thing that pre^p 
fcnts itfelf to the view ia a large portico of marble, fac^ 
ing the rifing^fun, and fuftained by four great pillars of 
marble alfo, but compofed of feveral pieces ; three of 
thefe pillars are ilill ftanding, and one of the twomiddle- 
moft is half fallen. In the middle is a door, whofe fides 
and entabulature are very mafly ; above is a frize, where- 
on is rcprefented an head with wings out-ftrctched j and 
feveral hieroglyphics appear underneath. This head is 
covered with a kind of veil, and furrounded with four 
points of marble, like rays ; over this firft entabulature 
runs a frize, the ftones of which are cut into the figures 
of ferpents. On this frize are the ririns of feveral doors 
in different ftories, by which probably they entered into 
the apartments that were above ; but they are at prefent 
entirely ruined : on each fide of that in the middle is an 
anubis full of hieroglyphics. 

This edifice rcfembles none of the four orders of ar^- 
chitefture, which we have received from the anoients. 
Having paffed through the portico, you enter into a fine 
large hall, all of marble, the roof confifting of twelve 
tables, exquifitely joined, each 25 feet long and 3 broad, 
which crofs the room from one end to the other ; the 
Toof being noc arched (as Herodotus fays), but flat, 
Itrikes the fpeftator with admiration at the boldnefs of 
its architefture ; it being fcarce conceivable, how it could 
continue fo many ages in a pofition fo improper to fup- 
port fuch a prodigious weight. This hall is at prefent 
40 feet high, without making any allowance for the duft 
and rubbifti with which the floor is covered. At the end 
^ of this hall, over-againft the firft door, there is a fecond 
portico, cmbelliftied with the fame ornam&nts as the firft, 
but in a fmallcr fcale, by which you enter into a fecond 
hall, not fo large as the firft, which is covered with eight 
ftones. At the end of this room, ftrait forwards, there is 
a third portico, ftill lefs than the fecond, as well as the 
hall into which it leads, though it has thirteen ftones to 
roof ‘it. At the end of this third hall there is a fourth 
portico, fet againft the wall, and placed there for fym- 
metry onljr, to anfwer the reft. The length of thefe three 
halls is the whole depth of the building in its prefent 
condition *, it was on the two fides, and efpecially under- 
ground, that the prodigious number of rooms and 
^venues, mentioned hr the antlents, were built ; the halls 
vre have deferibed having feveral openings, through 

whieji^ 
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which are paflages into other rooms on the fame level, 
from whence there are ftair^cafes to go up into thofe 
above, and down into thofe under-ground. Out author, 

• having firft taken* the precaution which Ariadne taught 
Thefeus, and provided himfelf with above two thoufand 
fathom of thread, and fome chopped ftraw to ftrew in 
his way, went into above one hundred and fifty of thefe 
chambers ; but was often obliged either to creep on his 
belly, or to remove the rubbifh which choaked up the 
pafiages \ but, with all his endeavours, he was not able 
to go very far. 

To have a perfect idea of the conftrudlion of this edi- 
fice, you muft imagine, that you go from one chamber 
into another, fometimes into an alley, which has aper- 
tures in feveral places anfwering to other avenues, from 
which, without perceiving it, you come to the place from 
whence you fet out. All thefe chambers and paflages, 
where a perfedb obfeurity reigns, are not of equal dimen- 
fions, nor of the fame figure ; fome being long, fome 
fquare, and others triangular. 

The difagreement which maybe found between this re- 
lation and the accounts of the ancients, and even among 
the feveral deferiptions of the ancients themfelves in a 
building of fo great variety and extent, need not be 
wondered at. What is now remaining of it feems to be 
no more than a fourth-part of the inner edifice, which, 
in all probability, had four fronts, and twelve halls an- 
fwering to them ; the reft being decayed by time, or de- 
molifhed by defign, as appears from the prodigious ruins 
which are to be feen all round it". 

How admirable foever the labyrinth was, yet the lake Of the laU 
Mceris, by which that monument flood, is faid to be yet 
more wonderful. The ancients make it no lefs than 
3600 ftadia in circumference*, which is fomewhat in- 
credible (N); but later relations aflure us, that it is not 


* Lucas Voy. tom. ii, p. 18, See. t Herodot. lib. ii, cap, 

149. Diodorus Siculus lib. i. p. 49. 


(N) Pomponiufl^Mela makes 
the circuit of chislske no more 
lhan 20 miles ; which being fo 
very diflbnant from what Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus have deli- 
vered, the critics will have it to 
be a miftake in Mela’s copy, and 
have corredled it by thofe au- 
thors ; but as we imagine, 
without reafon i though wc 


muft not diflemble the tradi- 
tion of the people of the coun- 
try, who fay the lake was for- 
merly much larger than it is 
now ; and one place in parti- 
cular, ^ which the water hag 
left, is become a dangerous 
quickfand, wherein men and 
cattle are fometimes loft. 
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aboT6 half a league broad, and a day’s journey in length, b^ 
ing in circuit about twelve or fifteen leagues j which is 
prodigious enough, if we confider, that it was the work 
of mens hands, as appeared from the two pyramids built f 
in the midft of it, which were ftanding in the time of 
Herodotus. In the deepeft parts it has fifty fathom of 
water- This lake ftretches from north to fouth, and is 
not fed,by the fea, the adjacent country being exceflively 
dry, but by water derived from the Nile, by a chanel cut for 
that purpofe, eighty itadia long and three hundred feet 
broad, through which the water flowed into the lake fix 
months of the year, and back again to the river the other fix 
months ; yet we are told by a modern traveller, that there 
are tw^o confiderable fprings in the lake, which keep it 
from becoming ever quite dry ; though in thofe years that 
the Nile encreafes but little, it has not much water, and 
then feveral fine ruins are difeovered, which at other 
times are not to be feen 

This lake was dug by a king of Egypt, called by Hero- 
dotus, Moeris, and by Diodorus, Myris, whofe name it 
afterwards received, to correct the irregularities of the 
Nile, by receiving the fuperfluous waters when that river 
rofe too high, and thereby preventing their ftagnation in 
other places to the detriment of the land, and by fupply- 
ing water for the lands when the river failed which pur- 
pofe was effected by many canals and ditches cut from 
the main chanel. I'hefe canals are ftill fubfifting, and 
almoll entire at this day, their number and ftruclure be- 
ing worthy admiration. As they-^ were of the greateft 
benefit to the ancient inhabitants, *fo are they no lefs fer- 
viceable to the prefent, who, attribute tbefc works, and, 
indeed, almoft all other ancient works of public utility, 
to Jofeph. 

The canal of communication between the Nile and the 
lake had anciently large Ikiices to let the water in or 
out, as occafion required ; and whenever they were either 
to he opened or fliut, the charge of doing it was no lefs 
than fifty talents, or about 12,9161. 1 3 5 4d. On the other 
hand, the lake brought in a very confiderable revenue to 
the prince ; the fiftiery, during the fix months of the ri- 
ver’s retreat, yielding a talent of filver, or about 
258 1 . 6s. Bd, every day to the royal treafury ; and the 
reft of the time twenty minx, or a fourth-part of that fum ; 
there being twenty-two forts of fifh in this lake, and in 

u Lucas, toro.iifirp- 53. 
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fuch plenty, that though a great number of people were 
employed in falting them, yet there wanted hands for 
the work. Moeris, it is faid, gave thefe revenues to his 
wife, to buy her ointments, or, as we exprefs it, for pin- 
money. The earth dug for the making of the lake was, 
as the Egyptians told Heroriotus, carried to the Nile, and 
difperfed by the current of that river. 

There is an ifle in the middle of the lake Mceris, of 
about a league in circumference; but nothing is now to 
be feen of the two pyramids which were built here, 
though they fay there are feveral ruins of temples and 
tombs in the ifle, with large figures of men and animals. 
On the farther fide of the lake there are fome little moun- 
tains with grottos, which were formerly made ufe of 
for fepulchre=!. 

The inhabitants, at prefent, call this lake the Lake of 
Charon, concerning whom they tell the following liory ; 
that, being a perfon of mean extraftion, and refolvcd to 
get money by any means, he took up his abode by this 
lake, and exacted of every corpfe, that was ferried over 
to be interred, a certain fum ; though he a£ted thus with- 
out any authority from the prince, yet he carried on the 
impofition for I'evcral years, till, refufing paflage to the 
dead body of the king’s fon, unlefs the ufual fum were 
paid him, the fraud was difeovered ; however, he made 
the king fo fenfible of the great advantage it would be to 
him to continue this duty by his royal authority, that he 
ordered it to be conftantly paid for the future, appointing 
Charon his firft minifter, and confirming him in his old 
employment, which he made the firft poll in the king- 
dom. Charon got fuch vaft riches in it, that he became 
powerful enough to affaflinate the king, and ufurp the 
throne. 

' We cannot pretend to give an exa£t defeription of the 
other buildings, and admirable works of the ancient 
Egyptians, though, perhaps they deferve it equally with 
what we have already mentioned; the very-fpoils of 
them making at this day the principal ornament of Rome, 
where is fcarce a column or an obelifk, worthy of note, 
but what has been carried thither out of Egypt. We (ball 
now take notice of two or three particulars which we 
judge extraordinary ; and for which, we apprehend, we 
may not hereafter find a more proper place. 

One is a moft magnificent palace in the upper Egypt, 
not far from Afwan, the ancient Syene ; the ruins 
whereof are enough to ftrike 2 fpe£tator with aftoniih- 

ment. 
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meat. It is as large as a little city, having fouf iveitucff 
of colums, leading to as many porticos. At each gate, 
between two pillars of porphyry, ftand two gigantic figures 
of fine black marble, armed with maces. The avenues 
confift of columns fet three and three together, in a tri- 
angle, on one pedeftal : on the chapiter of each triangle 
is placed a fphinx, and a tomb alternately. Every co- 
lumn is feventy feet high, all of one ftone. There are in all 
the four avenues about five or fix thoufand of thefe co- 
lumns, a great many of which are fallen dawn. 

Thefirft hall of this palace is adorned with pieces of hif- 
tory, which feem as frefhasif the painting had not been long 
finilhed. In fome places they have reprefented the hunting 
of antelopes j in others, feafts, and a great maiw young chil- 
dren playing with all kinds of animals. From thence 
you go into other apartments, incrufted with marble, the 
roof being fupported with pillars of porphyry and black 
marble. Notwithftanding the vaft quantity of rubbifh, 
our author made fhift to get up to the top of this buildings 
from whence he had a profpedl of the ruins of the 
greateft city that ever had been, as he thought, in the 
T^rld. He fuppofes it might be the ancient Thebes \ but 
that city ftood much lower 

Gntsntar The grots near Ofyut ought not to be omitted. One 
of them is large enough to contain above fix hundred horfe, 
in battle array : it is cut out of the rock, and fupported by 
vaft fquare pillars left ft an ding. In this grotto feveral 
little feats are made to reft on *, and it feems, by fome 
foot-fteps which ftill remain of them, that formerly the 
figures of feveral deities were painted there ; but they are 
now ahnoft entirely defaced. There are a great many 
other grots in the fame mountains ftill more beautiful, 
ranged in order, with doors anfwering one another, on 
which are feveral images of the ancient gods of Egypt 
in baflb relievo, fome having ftaves in their hands as if 
they guarded the entrance. In thefe grottos various 
apartments have been made, and fome wells funk; but^ 
what is moft wonderful of all, at the farther end there 
are catacombs hollov/ed in the rock, where are a great 
number of mummies, and tombs adorned with fculpture 
in baflb relievo, which have been ahnoft all disfigured by 
the Arabs. Our author went into above two hundred of 
thefe grotts.; and he aflures u’s, that the number of the 
whole exceeds one thoufand. The people of the country 

Lucas, ubi fupra. 
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bdlere tbofe grotts the work of demons, who have' hid 
in them immenfe treafures. As to the time when, and 
the purpofe for which they were cut, it is vain to exped 
any light from hiftory *. 

Among the antiquities of Dandera, the ancient Ten- Amagni^ 
tyra, there is ftandmg part of a temple, or palace, of ficentfiruc^ 
furprifing height and dimenfions, The back part of this 
ftriifturc is a vaft wall, without any windows, built of 
large (tones of greyifh granite, covered with baiTo relievos 
bigger than the life, reprefenting the ancient .Egyptian 
deities, with all their attributes in different attitudes. 

Two lions of white marble, as big as horfes, (land above 
half the length of their bodies out of the wall. The fide 
is above three hundred paces long, filled alfo with fculp- 
tures of the fame kind, and has three lions jutting out, 
of the fame fize with the former. The front of this 
glorious edifice expofes to view, in the midft, a porch, 
fuftained by fquare pilafters of a prodigious fize ; « large 
arcade fupported by three rows of columns, one of which 
eight men can hardly fathom, extends itfelf on each fide 
the porch, and bears up a flat roof, made of ftones of fix 
or feven feet broad, and of an extraordinary length. 

This roof appears to have been formerly painted, and 
fome colours, which time has fpared, are ftill to be per- 
ceived. The columns, made of great ftones of granite, 
and full of hieroglyphics in relief, have each, on their cor- 
nice, a capital compofed of four women’s heads attired, 
fetback to back, and appearing like the faces of a double 
Janus: thefe heads are of a proportion fuitable to the 
columns : there is above them an abacus, or fquare table 
of (tone, above fix feet high, fomewhat longer than it is 
broad, which fupports the roof. A kind of cornice, of a 
fingular conftruftion, runs all round this arcade ; and in 
the middle, over the porch, there are two great ferpents 
interwoven, whofe heads reft on two large wings ex- 
tended on each fide. Though thefe columns are above 
half buried in the ruins, yet one may judge of their height 
by their circumference ; and, according to the propor- 
tions of architefture, they ought to be, at lead, 44 or 
45 feet high, and 120, including the bafis with the 
capital. From this porch you enter dire£lly into a large 
fquare hall, where there are three doors opening into dif- 
ferent apartments, which lead ftill into others, fupported 
alfo by a great many fine columns, but dark and full of 
rubbiih. 


X Lucas, ubi fiipra, tom. iu p, 76, Sec, 
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As this edifice is almoft entirely’ burled on one fide 
tinder the ruins and heaps of ftone&, which have formed 
a kind of mountain^ one may eafily get up to the top; 
ihd, to give Tome idea of its dimenfions, it is fufEcient to 
fay, that .the Arabs had formerly built a very large town 
upon it, the ruins of which are ftill to be feen. At fomc 
diftanee from the front, there is a large arch of a beauti- 
ful order of architediure, about 40 feet high, which 
iieems to have been the firft gate. 

‘ The tradition of the country is, that this was a temple 
of Serapis ; which feems to be confirmed by a Greek 
infeription on the frize, wherein the name of that deity 
appears ; but the whole is fo imperfcdly taken, that there 
is no forming any certain judgment of it. They alfo 
^pretend, that this temple had as many windows as there 
;are days in the year ; and that thofe windows were fo 
difpofed, that each anfwering to one of the degrees of the 
ecliptic, the fun every day faluted the deity who pre- 
fided there, through them, in orderone after another y. 

We lhall conclude this fettion with a remark made on 
'occafi^n of this ftrufture : that if in fuch cities as Tentyra, 
and fomc-others of inferior note, there are found monu- 
ments of fuchexquifite beauty and grandeur, what ought 
*we to think of thofe erected in the principal cities which 
were the ordinary refidtnce of the kings, as Thebes, 
Memphis, &c. ! And how great an idea ought we to 
entertain of the power and magnificence of the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt J ' , 


/s t c T. n. 

Of the Mlfguity, .Qovernment^ Laws, Religion, Cuf- 
tms, j^rtSa Learning, and Trade of the ancient 
Egyptiaas* 

^HERE are few nations in the world which can pre- 
^uitycftki * tend to an equal Antiquity with the Egyptians. Their 
country is the only part in the world which has borne the 
name of a fon of Noah -, though it he uncertain whether 
^ Ham himfelf made any fcttlement there. However, his 
' #Dn Mbrfalm certainly prt)pled Egypt with his own iffue, 
’ which inhabited feverjal parts of it, under the names of 
IMizr^m^ l^athrufim, Cafluhim, and Caphtorim. 


V Sic. Meniedct Miflioni, tom. ii. p. 158. 
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And yet the Egyptians themfelv^Si igiiorant of iheir 
thie defcent, pretended even to a greater antiqnity, aflTert- 
ing that the orft men in the world, as well as animals, 
muft ' have been originally produced in their country, 
rather than in any other part of the world, becaufe m 
the benign temperature of the air, the natural fecundity 
of the Nile, and its fpontaneous bringing forth feveral 
kinds of vegetables, as proper food for the newly prbduced 
men and animals. And, to fupport this opinion, they in- 
ftanced the great numbers of mice which were every year 
bred out of the mud left by the Nile on its retreat, fome of 
them, as they faid, appearing alive, and /qrmed fo far as 
the fore-part of the body only, the other part being 
inanimate, and without motion, as having not yet quite 
put off the nature of earth. That the concurrence of 
proper caufes, in certain feafons, will occafion a pro- 
digious increafe of fuch vermin, is obferved in other 
countries ; but, as to the other part of the relation, it is 
not improbable, that the mice which are generated at 
that feafon in Egypt, are of the fame kind with thofe 
mentioned by ancient authors to breed in that country, 
and fome other parts, which have but two legs, and 
which an incurious fpeftator might therefore eafily take 
to be imperfeft animals, and but half formed. On this 
miftaken notion of their original the Egyptians built their 
hiftory, reckoning an extravagant number of years, dur- 
ing which they' pretended they had the moft flourifhing 
kingdom ip the world, under the adminiftration of their 
own native kings. However, we are told, that in- the 
time of Pfammetichus they acknowleged the Phrygians 
to be more ancient, yielding that nation the priority, and 
challcngiiTg only th^ fecond rank to themfelves. 

The Egyptians are faid to have been the firft who found 
out the rules of government, and the art of making life 
eafy, and a people happy ; the true end of politics. Their 
laws and inftitutions were not only highly reverenced by 
thofe who lived under their immediate influence, but by 
other nations, and particularly the Grecians, whofe 
fages and law-givers travelled into this dountry to acquuni 
themfelves therewith, and borrowed thence the beft part 
^ thofe which they ?d'terward5 eftabliihed at hoitie. 

The crown of Egypt was hereditary : Aeir firft kiD^s 
did not live after the manner of Qthx;r mDnajrqfae, dr goiVera 
by their own arbitrary will and pleafi^, fiibjedl to the 
Gontroul of none; but they were to conform 

thciiifelves to the eftaUiflied Uwfi we lud. pot oiily in 
VoL. I P the 
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the management of public affairs, but even in theii pri- 
vate way of life. No flavc bought with money, or fer- 
vantbornin the hoiife, was admitted into thpir fervice ; 
but they were attended by the fons of the priefts of moft 
diftinguifhed birth; who, after having had a fuitable 
education, were, at the age of twenty, placed about the 
king’s perfon ; that, being waited on both day and night 
by men of fuch extraordinary merit, he might learn no- 
thing unworthy of the royal majefty, and be in the lefs 
danger of falling into any vicious excefs ; which princes 
feldom do, unlefs they find, among thofe who approach 
their perfons, encouragers of their debauchery and mmif- 
ters of their paflions. 

There were dated hours of night, as well as day, when 
the king could not do what he had a fancy to, but 
was indifpenfibly obliged to give attention to bufinefs and 
ferious employment. When he arofe early in the morn- 
ing, the firft thing he did was to perufe the public dif- 
patches and letters which came from feveral parts of his^ 
^dominions, that fo he might be well acquainted with the 
ftate and affairs of his kingdom. Then, bathing himfelf, 
putting on fplendid attire, and affuming the enfigns of hi& 
regal office, he went to the temple tofacrificc: the vic- 
tims being brought to the altar, the chief pried, in the 
prefence of the king and the affidants, prayed with a loud 
voice for the health and profperity of the king, who go- 
verned according to judice and the laws of the kingdom. 
And on this occafion he enlarged on his royal virtues, 
obferving that he was pious towards the gods, tender 
towards his people, moderate, jud, magnanimous, of 
drift veracity, liberal, mader of himfelf, punidiing 
below, and rewarding above defert. He then fpake with 
execration of the faults which the king might have com- 
mitted through furprize or ignorance; but withal abfolv- 
ing him, and laying the guilt on »his miniders and coun- 
cil. And this method they took to win their kings to the 
praftice of virtue, not by (harp admonitions, but by the 
pleafing praifes due to good aftions. The facrifices being 
duly performed, the feriberead, out of the facred records, 
fuch of the counfels and aftions of the mod famous men 
" as might be of ufe in life, and fit for imitation ; that the 
king might thereby be indrufted to govern his date by 
their maxims, and regulate his adminidratlon, in every 
refpeft, according to the edabllffied laws. 

Nor was the king obliged to this exaftnefs in public 
AffaitS only ; he was fo little maffer of himfelf in private, 

that 
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that he could not take the air, converfe with his queen, 
bathe, or do the moft indifferent thing, but at certain 
times, which were particularly appointed and fet apart for 
this or that purpofe. He was not permitted to choofe 
what he would eat \ but his table was fumifhed with the 
moft Ample food, generally veal or goofe ; and he was 
allowed but a certain quantity of wine to drink. And 
this regulation was fo moderate, that it feemed not to 
have been the inftitution of a legiflature, but the prefcrip- 
tion of an experienced phyfician for the prefervation of 
health, to which it was fo conducive, that one of the 
kings of Egypt, named Tachos, who had the beft of con- 
ftitutions while he lived after the frugal manner of his 
own country, retiring into Perfia, foon ruined it by the 
luxurious diet of that nation. It Is faid, that there was, 
in a certain temple in Thebes, a pillar, with an inferip- 
tion, containing imprecations againft a king who had firft 
introduced luxury among the Egyptians, 

So great a reftraint laid on the prince in matters feem- 
ingly of little confequence, is, indeed extraordinary ; hut 
what deferves greater admiration is, that it was not in 
his power to fatisfy more dangerous appetites, by wrong- 
ing or opprelTing the fubjeftj for he could not punifli 
any perfon out of paflion or caprice, nor give judgment in 
any cafe otherwife than as the laws ordained. And all 
this was fo far from being thought hard or diftionourablc 
by the kings, that on the contrary they efteemed it a An- 
gular blefling, that, while other men were fulAeft to the 
ill confequences of indulging their natural pafAons, they 
were exempt from fuch dangers, by living up to a rule of 
life approved of by the moft prudent perfons. While the 
princes behaved themfelves with this juftice and modera- 
tion, they were inftnitely dear to their people ; not only 
the colleges of priefts, but the whole Egyptian nation, 
being more felicitous for the king's fafety, than that of 
their wives, children or poffeffions. Wherefore, fo long 
as thefe laws were obferved, their ftate was flourifliing, 
and the people happy j they extended their dominions by 
the conqueft of feveral nations, became exceeding ricn 
and populous, and able to adorn the feveral provinces of 
the kingdom with works of inimitable magniAcence. 

The afte£lion of the Egyptians to their kin^S appeared 
in nothing more than in the lamentations they m^de for 
them, and the honours they paid them, when dead ; for, 
upon the death of any of their kings, the whole^ kingdom 
went into moumljig, rending their garnientS; {hutting up 
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ihclr temples, and putting a flop to all facrifices, feaflsi- 
and folemnitiesy for the fpace of feventy-two days. 
Companies of two or three hundred, both men antt 
women, with duft on their heads, and girt with’linen gir- 
dles, marched folemnly in proceiTion twice a day, finging 
his praife in mournful dirges, and commemorating the 
virtues of the deceafed. All this while they abftained 
from fleili and wheat, as alfo from wine, and all delica- 
cies V they neither bathed nor anointed themfelves, nor 
flept in their beds, norufed the company of their wives i 
but every one mourned both night and day, as for the lofs 
of a beloved fon. In the mean time the funeral pomp 
being prepared with great magnificence, on the laft day, 
the body was expofed in a coffin at the entrance o£ the 
fepulchre, where, in purfuance of a law, the adlions of 
bis life were recited, and every one was al full liberty to 
accufc him. The priefts pronounced his elogy, and, if 
the deceafed had reigned M^orthily, the numerous multi- 
tude aflembled on the occafion feconded the applaufe of 
the priefts ; bat, if he had governed unworthily, thej'^ 
boldly expreffed their difappiobation. It even depended 
on the inclinations of the people, whether the deceafed 
prince ftioiild be honoured with a folemn burial, which, 
through their dillike, was denied to feveral. Upon this 
account (among others), and left their dead bodies Ihould 
be ubufed, and their memories blaftcd with eternal in- 
famy, they did their utmoft to deferve the good opinioa 
of their fuojcdls by the moft unblameable conduft. 

As to the adminiftration of public affairs, each nome, 
or province, had its peculiar governor, who ordered and 
took care of every thing within his jurifdiftion. The 
lands were divided into three parts ; of which one was al- 
lotted to the priefts, and the revenues thereof were em-- 
ployed not only for the maintenance of them and their fa- 
milies, but for providing facrifices, and defraying all 
other expences of public worfliip. The fecond belonged 
to the king, and was allotted for the charges of his wars, 
and for fupporting the regal dignity with fplendor. By 
fuch an abundant provifion, he was enabled liberally to 
reward men of diftinguilhed. merit ; and had no occafion 
to lay any biirthenfome taxes on his people* The third 
part was for the foldiers, who, having fo handfome a 
maintenance, were thereby encouraged to venture their 
Hvesin defence of their country j for, they thought it ab- 
ftird to truft the fafety of the whole nation in the hands 
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of thofe who had nothing dear or valuable at home to 
fight for. 

Herodotus fays the Egyptians were diftinguilhed into 
feven orders of men ; priefts, foldiers, .herdfmei^, hog- 
herds, traders, interpreters, and feamen,; who took their 
names from the profeffioiis they excrcifed. But Diodorus 
mentions no more than five 3 priefts, foldiers, Ihephcrdsi, 
hufbaodmen, and artificers ; including, probably, the 
two other orders under fome of thefe. 

The king, priefts, and foidiery, made as it were the 'Of th 
three eftates of the kingdom. The priefts were held in 
great reverence and efteem^ not only for their attendance 
on the worfliip of their gods, but becaufe by their learn- 
ing and prudence they were of great fervice to the ftate^ 
being for that reafon always near the king’s perfon, as the 
chief of his council, to affift him with their advice, to 
give their judgments as to the event of any enterprize, by 
their IkiJl in aftrology, and in divination by infpeftion of 
thefacrifices j and to read ufeful points of hiftory out of 
the facred commentaries- Thefe were exempt from all 
taxe^, and the next in power and dignity to the king. 

The priefts wore linen garments and (hoes, being not 
permitted to drefs in any other manner ; they took parti- 
cular care to wafli them nften, and have them always 
clean ; and, for greater ncatnefs, they ftiaved all parts of 
their bodies once in three days, and bathed conftantly 
twice by day, and twice by night, in cold water, with a 
great deal of fuperftition- The fervice of every god wae 
performed, not by one, but by many priefts ; and they had 
a chief prieft over them, in whofe room, when he died, 
his fon was fubftituted. The priefthood enjoyed very 
great advantages ; they were never difturbed with do- 
meftic cares, for they eat the confecrated bread, and 
were daily furnifhed with beef and geefe in abundance, 

.and had alfo an allowance of wine ; but were not allow- 
ed to tafte filh. The Egyptians, in general, abftained 
from beans ; but the priefts even abhorred the fight of 
them, accounting them impure and abominable : whence 
Pythagoras conceived the averfion he had to that kind of 
pulfe. 

The military men were called Calafirians, or Hermoty- Of fhi 
bians, according to the different nomes they inhabited, 

The Hermotybians inhabited the nomes of Bufirisv Sais, 
Cbemmisi Fapremis, and one half of the iftand Frofopis, 
from which one hundred and fixty thoufand men could be 
drawn, when they were fiaoft populous. The nomes of 
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the Calafirians were thofe of Thebes^ Bubadis^ AphthiSj 
Tanis, Mendcs, Sebennytus Athribis, Pharbsethus, 
Thmui's, Onuphis, Anytis, and Myecphoris ; 'vlvhich lall 
was fituate in an illand ovcr-againft the city of Bubadis. 
And thefe nomes could furnifh two hundred and fifty 
thoufand men at the moft. The foldiers of both deno- 
minations were not permitted to learn or exercife any me- 
chanical art ; but were obliged^ from father to fon, to 
apply themfelves to the art of war only ; wherein, it may 
be luppofed, they therefore made a more than ordinary 
proficiency ; but their great excellency feems to have been 
in horfemanfhip, and the (kill of guiding chariots ; for 
which they were particularly and early famous, as ap- 
pears from Scripture. For neglefl: of duty, flying in 
battle, or cowardice, they were punifhed only with marks 
of infamy ; it being thought more advifeable to keep them 
in order by the motive of honour, than the fear of chafr 
tifement. 

The lands conferred on the militia were exempted from 
public taxes, as well as thofe of the priefts. The por^ 
tion affigned to each man was twelve arurse, every one 
containing a fquare of one hundred Egyptian cubits (O). 
The king’s guard confided of one thoufand Hermotybians, 
and as many Calalirians, who were changed every year, 
that they might all have that honour and advantage in their 
turn. For, befides the revenues of their lands, thofe 
that were on duty at court had (each) a daily allowance 
of five pounds of bread, two pounds of beef, and two 
pints of wine. This liberal provifion for the militia was 
alfo an encouragement for them to marry, to people the 
country, and by thefe means leave behind them a fuccef- 
fion of troops fufficient for the defence of the kingdom. 

But, after all, the Egyptians cannot be faid to have 
been a warlike nation : they rather extended their domi- 
nious by the colonies they fent out, than by their arms \ 
however, we ftiall find fome coriquerors of great fame 
among their kings. 

If the Egyptians at any lime created a new king by 
eledion (which fometimes happened), he was always 
chofen, either out of the priefts, or the foldiers; and if 
out of the latter, he was immediately received into the 
order of prieftS| and initiated in their learning and myf- 
teriey. 

(O) The Egyptian arura what more than three quarters 
therefor^ havij been pf an En diffi acre,- 
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The hufbandmen, taking the lands from the king, Of the in* 
priefts, and foldiers, at an eafy rent, employed themfelves claf> 

wholly in tillage, and the fon continually fucceeded the 
father in the fame occupation : thus they became the 
moft expert in agriculture of any people in the world. 

The fliepherds, in like manner, were always ftiepheids 
from generation to generation ; and, by the obfervations 
of their forefathers, and their own experience, attained 
to great (kill in their way, endeavouring to vie with one 
another in contrivances to increafe the breed of the flocks 
they fed. One thing in particular deferves to be mention- 
ed, which was pradlrfed by thofe who fed hens and geefe: 
not content with the ordinary way of natural increafe, 
they did not fuffer them to brood, but hatched the eggs 
by an artificial warmth ; and by that expedient raifed 
prodigious flocks of thofe fowls. The method was moft 
probably by ovens, which are ftill ufed in Egypt for the 
fame purpofc, and much fpoken of by travellers 

The law which obliged the fon of the huft»andman 
and fhepherd to follow the vocation of his father, extend- 
ed to all arts and trades ; for, amongft the Egyptians, a 
man was under an indHpenfible necemty of taking up his 
father’s employment, and of applying himfelf wholly to 
that, without meddling with any other. Thus, being 
cut off from all hopes of rifing to the magiftracy, and hav- 
ing no room left for popular ambition, they ftuck clofely 
to what they profefled. They were never permitted to 
concern themfcives with civil affairs ; and if they hap-r 
pened to attempt it, nr undertook anybufinefs that did not 
belong to their herediiary profeflion, they were feverely 
puniflied. 

The Egyptians were very careful in the adminiftration Of thtir 
of juftice ; for they rightly judged the fentences pro- courts tf 
nounced from the tribunals, to be of the greateft confe- 
t]UL*ncc to the public ; and that as nothing could conduce 
more to the reformation of mens manners, than the pu- 
nilhing offenders, and relieving the oppreffed, fo nothing 
could be more deftrudlivc of fociety, or a greater caufe of 
cojifufion, than the fuffering either bribery or favour in 
fuch cafes. For this reafon they were very fcrupulouB 
in the choice of their judges, who were men of the beft 
reputation, and taken from the three chief cities, Heli- 
opolis, Thebes, and Memphis, ten from each \ fo' that 

z vide GreafcB's Manner of hatching Cbickeni at Cairo. Fhil. 
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their TUrhdle number was thirty ; a tribUhal thought 16 be 
no ways inferior either to the areopagus it Athens, or bo 
the Lacedemonian fetiate. 

This venerable affembly Chofe a prefid^nt but of their 
own nuttiberj whofe place^ as an ihFerior judge, ^as, 
upon his eleftion, fuppUed by the city that fent hittlr 
Their falarics were paid by the king, \vho allowed the 
prefidetit d llipend proportioned to his fuperior rank ; and, 
that he might be more vifibly dillihgdiflied from his bre- 
thren, he wore a chain of gold about his neck, from 
which hung an image of precious ftottes, called by thcrii 
Truth. Whenever the prcfident aflTumed this enfign of 
his office, it fignified that he was prepared to hear caufes. 
The court being feated, and the eight books, which con- 
tained all the laws, laid before them, the plaintiff pre- 
ferred his complaint, clearly and diftinftly fet forth in 
^riling ; a itopy of which being granted to the defendant, 
he gave in his anfwer. To this the plaintiff replied, and 
then the defendant rejoined. Each party having given in 
t^o writings, the court took them into confideration, and, 
confulting together, proceeded to judgment, the prefi- 
deiit turning the effigies of Truth towards the party in 
whofe favour judgment was given. The Egyptians, fen- 
fible of the fallacies of Oratory, and the evil arts of pub- 
lic pleaders, baniffied them from the tribunal, nor would 
Ihey even fuffer a man to fpeak in his own caufe, well 
knowing the advantage one perfon might have over an- 
other by more Artful fpeaking, or greater confidence ; but, 
contented themfelves with a fimple and intelligible flate 
bf the cafe in writing, which, being readily underftood, 
was as readily decided : by thefe means every man flood 
upon the level with his antagonift, and nothing but the 
merits of the caufe had any Weight in its determination. 

Having Ijpoken of their courts of judicature, it may not 
be amifs brieifly to mention fuch of their laws as are moft 
remarkable for their antiquity or ufe. 

ThiJr ri’ ^ Perjury was punifhed with death ; as a crime finful 
markable lu the fight of the gods, and deftruftivc of human fo- 
/aw, ciety. 

if. He -thatt Taw a man killed, or violently affaultcd 
on the higb^y, ^nd did not endeavour to refeue him. 
Was punmied with death. If it appeared, that he .was 
nniblb to give affiftance, he Was hcverthelefs obliged to 
difeover and proTecute the offenders according to law j 
which duty, If be hCgltSl^d, he received a certain num- 
bpr of ftrjpes, ^d was Jtept without food for three days. 

III. Falfe 
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III. Falft accufers und 61 rwent the fiime pilhlftiment 
as the accufed Ihould haVe undergone in cafe of con- 
riftion. 

IV. Every Egyptian was enjoined to give in his name, 
and by what means he gained his livelihood, in writing, 
to the governor of the province whete he lived. But if 
it could be proved, that he had given in a wrong informa- 
tion, or got his living in an unlawful way, he was punifh- 
ed with death. This law was made by Amafis ; and So- 
Idn, who introduced it among the Athenians, is faid to 
have borrowed it of the Egyptians. 

V. He that wilfully killed any perfon, whether freeman 
or flave, was condemned to die. 

VI. Parents that killed their children were not adjudg- 
ed to die, but were obliged to embrace their dead bodies 
for three days and three nights together; a guard being 
fet over them, to fee that they punftually obeyed this 
law. 

VII. But parricides were put to a moft cruel death ; 
firft their limbs were mangled, and their flefli cut into 
fmall pieces with lliarp reeds ; afterwards they Were laid 
upon thorns, and burnt alive. 

VIII. Women with child were not executed till they 
had been delivered ; that the innocent might not be in- 
volved in the puniftiment of the guilty, 

IX. Mutiny and defertion were punilhed only by de- 
gradation and difgrace ; which could never be wiped 
away but by brave aftions. 

X. Thofe who betrayed fecret defigns to the enemy, 
had their tongues cut out, 

XI. Coining falfe money, uGrtg falfe Weights, and for- 
gery of all forts, were punilhed by cutting off the offender*^ 
hands. 

XII. He that committed a rape On a free-woman, had 
his privities cut off; for they held a ravifher guilty of 
three mofl enormous crimes, having, befides the injuftice 
of the aftion, brought infamy on the woman, and bat 
tardized her iffue. 

XIII. Adultery by confent was punilhed in the man, 
with a thoufand ftripes given with rods ; and in the wd>- 
man, with the lofs of her nofe. 

XrV. According to the commercial laws, which arfe 
faid to have been made by Bocchoris ; if a mah hojTroWed 
money without giving a note in writing for it, he was 
difehargedfrbin the debt, prbVided he Wbuld mate oathj 

that 
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that be was no ways indebted to his creditor. The oath 
in this cafe was very folemnj and preceded by facrifice. 

XV. Ill cafes where the debt was acknowleged by 
proper inftruments, the intereft was not to exceed the 
double of the capital or fum lent. The debtor’s goodSi 
and not his body, were anfwcrable for the debt : for his 
body was claimed by the city or place where he lived, 
which had the greateft intereft in him, and had a right 
to his fervice both in peace and war. In fbort, they did 
not apprehend wherein the policy lay of facrificing an 
ufeful member of the republic to trie cruelty or avarice of 
a private perfon. This law, or one very like it, is faid to 
have been eftablifhed by Solon. 

XVI. To help the circulation of money, Afyehis made 
a law, that a man might borrow on the pledge of his fa- 
ther’s dead body, which was to be put into the hands of 
the creditor ; and if he did not redeem it, he bimfelf was 
to be deprived of the honour of a funeral ; nor could he 
have the liberty of burying any perfon defeended from 
him ', a reftri£lion which was accounted the greateft igi* 
nominy. 

XVir. An Egyptian prieft was allowed no more than 
one wife, but all others might marry as many as they 

E leafed ; nor was any child reckoned a baftard, though 
egotten on a Have bought with money ; for they held 
the father to be the foie caufe of generation, and that the 
mother only provided nourifliment and lodging for th<? 
infant. 

XVIII. By the laws of Egypt, brothers were permitted 
to marry their fiftcrs, becaufe they had an inftance of the 
happinefs of fuch marriages, in that of Ifis with her own 
brother Ofiris j for Ifis having vowed, on his death, ne- 
ver to fuffer the embraces of any other, fhe revenged his 
murder, governed the kingdom during her widowhood 
with great prudence, and became the author of infinite 
benefits to mankind in general. For which reafon, in 
Egypt, the queen had more power, and more honour 
fliewn her than the king ; and, in marriage-contr afts, the 
greater authority was given to the women, the hulbands 
promifing to be obedient to their wives in all things. 

XIX. There was a very remarkable law, or rather cuf- 
tom which had the fandion of law, with regard to the 
Egyptian robbers and Iharpers. Whoever entered himr 
felt in their gang, gave in ^ his name to their chief, pro- 
xnifing to deliver him all the booty he flaould from time tp 

time 
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time purloin. Upon this account it was cuftomary for 
fuch as had any thing (lolen from them to apply to the 
chief of the gang, and give him a very particular account 
and defcription, in writing, of what they had loft ; as 
nlfo of the day, hour, and place, when and where they 
loft it. This information being given, the ftolen goodff 
were eafily found, and reftored to the right owner, upon 
his paying a fourth part of their value. The inftituter of 
this extraordinary law thought, that fince ic would be 
impoffible to prevent thieving entirely, it would be more 
tolerable for the injured parry to lofe a fourth, by way of 
redemption, than the whole “. 

As much as the Egyptians feemed to excel other na- OfthertlU 
tions in the wifdom of their laws and conftitutions, they ?/ 
yet furpafled them more in bigotry and fuperftition. Esjptianj. 

Idolatry was fo ancient among them, that the Grecians 
Confefled they borrowed not only their religious ceremo- 
nies, but the names of almoft all their gods, from Egypt. 

For the Egyptians are faid to have been the firft people 
who eredled altars, images, and temples, and the firft 
inventors of feftivals, ceremonies, and iranfaftions with 
the gods by the mediation of others ; and alfo to have firft 
given names to the twelve gods ^ 

They had a great many deities of different ranks and 
orders. Thofe who were chiefly honoured in Egypt, were 
Ofiris, andlfis; by which it is moft probable they origi- 
nally meant the Sun and the Moon (P), whofe influences 
governed and preferved the world ; thofe two planets be- 
ing reckoned by them the great caufes of nutrition and 
generation, and, as it were, the fources from whence the 
other parts of nature, which alfo they looked upon as 
gods, and to which they gave diftindt names, were de- 
rived. Thefe were Jupiter, or fpirit^ the vis vivifica of 

(P) The name of Ofiris, or clfc the Nile, which is loft 
we are told, in the Egyptian or deftroyed in the fea, which 
tongue, many -eyed \ an they call Typhon. At other 

epithet very proper for the fun; times Ofiris is Pluto and Bac-. 
and Ifis, ancient, chus; and Ifis, Ceres, Profer- 

There are feveral other my- pine, Cybcle, &c. One fup- 
thological interpretations of fmfes Ofiris to fignify the effi- 
thefe two deities. Sometimes cienc caufe of things, and Ifis, 

Ifis is the earth in general; matter; and another thinks 
fometimes only the land of E- Ifis denotes nature in general, 
gypt; and Ofiris is the moon, 

a Diod. Sic, lib. ]. p. 6^. Herod, lib. ii. cap, 6o. 

living 
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living creatures. Vulcan, ot fire \ Ceres, or tlte tiSMh ; 
Oceanus (by which the Egyptians meant their Nile) or 
\ arid Minerva (called alfo by that nation Neith) 

Or air^ 

Bbtides thefe celeftial and eternal gods, there wetfe alfo 
tetreftrlal and mortal deities, who had merited the ho- 
nours paid them by the benefits they conferred on man- 
kind. Several of them had been kings of Egypt; fomc 
bf thefe bore the fame riames with the c^ellial gods^ and 
others had proper ^hames of their Own. Such were the 
Sim, Cronus or Saturn, Rhea, JiiJ>iter (called by them 
Ammnn), Juno, Vulcan, Vcfta, Hermes or Mercury^ 
OhuS, Venus, Pin, Arrieris^ Nephthys, Harpocrates, 
and others^. Serapis is faid to have been an upfi^rt dcity^ 
introduced by one of the Ptolemies at Alexandria 5 but 
others frippofe that tb be only uhother name for Ofiris 
who was alfo called Bacchus. As Ofiris Was fuppofed to 
haVe been of a good and beneficent nature, fo his brother 
Typhon was e deemed the reverfe, and held in univerfal 
deteftatioh for the evib brought by him on his family and 
nation, The other names of Typhon were Seth, Bebon, 
find Smy. 

Though the bodies of thefe mortal deities remained in 
Iheir feprilchres on earthy yet the Egyptians believed their 
fouls flione in the ftara in heaven; the foul of Ifis-in par- 
ticular in the Dog-ftar, tailed by them Sothis ; the foul of 
Orus in Oriofi; and that of Typhon in the Bear. 

Notwith (landing this polytheifm of the Egyptians, they 
are yet faid in feality to have acknowleged one fupreme 
t 3 od, the tnaker and ruler of the world, whom they fome- 
times denoted by the name of Ofiris, or Serapis, fome- 
times by that of Ifis, and at othCT times by Neith, 
«n whofe rempte at Sai’s was the following remarkable 
infeription : 1 am all that hath been, is, and (hall be ; 

and my veil hath no mortal yet uncovered There is 
alfo an infeription tolfis ftill remaining at Capua, to this 
effed : “ To thee, who, being one, art all things, the 
goddefs Ifisi” The inhabitants of Thebais are reported to 
nave worfliipped only the immortal and unbegotten god 
Cneph, or Emeph ; for which reafon they were exempt 
' from all contributions towards the maintenance of the fa- 
cred animals whidb were worihipped in the Lower Egypt. 


b Vide Diod. Sic. ubi fupri, p*ii. (fcc. c Origen cojit. CHf. 
Tacit. Hift. lifi. xx. * Plutarch dc Hid, & 0(ir. p. 362. > Id, 

ib, p. 354. 
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ftoxn this god Cneph, they fuppofed a fecondary god pro- 
ceeded, reprefenting the world, and called Phtha, which 
word is at prefent ufed among the Copts to fignify the di- 
Trine Being. 

However, the idolatrous humour which prevailed at 
firft perhaps only in fome parts of Egypt, appears at length 
to have entirely over-run it ; and what feems fcarcely cre- 
dible, they came at length to bellow divine honours on 
feveral animals, nay, even on vegetables, as leeks and 
onions j and that with fo great variety and difagreement 
among themfelves, that, except fome of the principal 
gods, who were honoured all over the kingdom, the wor- 
fhip of every deity was confined to one or two cities pr 
provinces : whence it came to pafs, that a great number 
of the chief cities of Egypt were by the Grecians named 
after the gods or animals that were worlhipped there ; as 
Diofpolis, or the city of Jupiter ; Heliopolis, or the city 
of the fun ; and in the like manner others bore the names 
of Pan, Apollo, Latona, Hermes, Hercules, and Venus; 
and al lb of the Dog, the Lion, the Wolf, the Crocodile, 
the filhes Latos, Oxyrynchus, Phagrus, &c. 

This diverfity of worlhip was fometimes attended with 
very ill confequences, efpecially if their deities happened 
to be fuch as were naturally enemies to one another; the 
inhabitants of one place often paying their adoration to 
that kind of animals which were held in the grealeft ab- 
horrence by their neighbours. Hence proceeded invete- 
rate quarrels, and dangerous wars, as happened in parti- 
cular between thofe of Heracleopolis who worlhipped the 
ichneumon, arul thofe of Arfinoe who worlhipped the 
crocodile ; and, to mention no more, between the cities 
of Oxyrynchus and Cynopolis, the former of which fa- 
crificed and eat dogs, the deity of the latter, in revenge 
for their eating that fort of filh which was the objeil of 
their own worlhip. It was thought, however, that the 
kings thenifelves, out of policy, lirft occafioned, or at 
Icaft encouraged and fomented thefe diflenfioas, to divert 
the people from attempting any thing againlt the Hate ; 

/or Diodorus tells us, that one of their firft and moil pru^ 
dent kings, finding the Egyptians very prone to fedition^ 
enjoined to each province the wprlhip of fome particulgf 
animal different f^rom all the reftj likowife to ufe ^ 
different diet ; fo that the Egyptians dividiHl 

into fo many dillinfl focieties, prejudiced againft -each 
other in religious matters, and mutually delpifing one 
another on account of their different cuftoraa tn the or- 
dinary 
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dinary affairs of life, there was no likelihood of their erer 
uniting again 

It would be rather tedious than entertaining, to fet 
down all the fables and uncertain traditions, which might 
be found in ancient authors concerning the Egyptian 
gods \ fome of them may perhaps be occafionally taken 
notice of hereafter ; wherefore we fhall proceed to give 
an account of the images by which they reprefented thofe 
deities that were mod peculiar to this nation, and likewife 
of their facrifices, feftivals, and religious ceremonies. 

Ofiris was varioully reprefented, fometimes by a fcep- 
ter and eye, to exprefs his power and providence j at other 
times by the image of an hawk, bccaufe of its (harp fight, 
fwiftnefs, and other qualities ; and in later times in an 
human form, in a pofture not very decent, fignifying 
his generative and nutritive faculty ; but the greateft 
adoration was paid to his living image, the bull, as we 
fhall obferve by-and-by. 

The image of Ifis was ufually in the form of a woman, 
with cow’s horns on her head % reprefenting the appear-^ 
ance of the moon in her increafe and decreafe, and hold- 
ing the fiftrum (a kind of cymbal) in her right-hand, 
and a pitcher in her left; the former fignifying the per- 
petual motion there is in nature, and the other the fecun- 
dity of the Nile. But fometimes {he was reprefented as 
Cybele, with her body full of breafts, to exprefs her 
nourifhing all things K 

The (latue of Serapis was of an human form, with a 
bafket or bulhel on his head, fignifying plenty ; his right- 
hand leaned on the head of a ferpent, whofe body was 
w^ound round a figure with three heads exprefling a dog, 
u lion, and a wolf ; in his left-hand he held a meafure of 
a cubit length, as it were to take the height of the waters 
of the Nile. 

Jupiter, or Ammon, the Egyptians reprefented by an 
image with the head of a ramj the reafon of which figure 
they fay was this ; Hercules, being very defirous to fee 
Jupiter, did not, without great difliculty, obtain his re- 
queft ; for the god was unwilling to be feen ; but at 
length Jupiter yeilded to his importunity, and, having 
feparated the head from the body of a ram, and flayed 
the whole carcafe, he put on the {kin with the wool, and 
in that form {hewed himfelf to Hercules. And, in this 

€ Dlod. ubi Aipn, p. 8o. ^ Plut, ubi fupra, p. 371. 

p Herodotus, ubi fupriu * ApuWium Metsviu. lib. ii» 

manner 
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manner of reprefenting Jupiter, the Egyptians were imi- 
tated by the Ammonians, a colony of them and the Ethi^ 
opians. 

The other more famous deities of the Egyptians wera 
Anubis, Harpocrates, Orus, and Canopus. The firft was^ 
ufually painted with the head of a dog, becaufe he ac- 
companied Ofiris in his expedition, cloathed in a dog’a 
Ikin, and was the guard of him and Ifis. Sometimes this 
deity is confounded with Hermes, and then the dog’st 
head may denote his great fagacity. Harpocrates was the 
fon of Ifis, begotten, as is faid, by Ofiris on her after his 
death \ for which reafon he was weak in his lower limbs. 
This was the god of filence, being therefore ufually rc- 
prefented with his finger on his mouth ; he was alway| 
placed near the ftatues of Ofiris and Ifis, to intimate that 
their having been once mortals, was not to be fpoken of. 
Orus is often confounded with Apollo ; he was the fon 
of Ifis and CJfiris ; generally reprefented as a child wrap- 
ped up in fwaddling-cloaths ; and fometimes, by thofe of 
Coptos, as holding in one one hand the privities of Ty- 
phon. Canopus was the pilot of Ofiris's fhip, whofe 
foul, after his death, migrated into the fixed ftar of that 
name, which is one of the firft magnitude, but not vifi- 
ble in Europe. This god became famous for the viftory 
obtained by him over the Chaldean god, Fire : the ftory 
of which is this ; the Chaldeans carried about their god, 
to combat with thofe of other provinces, all which it eafi- 
ly overcame and deftroyed, none of their images being 
able to refift the force of Fire, till at length the prieft of 
Canopus devifed this artifice ; he took an earthen water- 
pot full of holes, which he ftopped up with wax, and, 
having filled it with water, painted it over ; and, placing 
the head of an old image upon it, produced it as a god. 
In the conflift, the wax being foon' melted, the water 
rulhed out, and quickly extinguifhed the fire. In me- 
mory of this viftory, Canopus is ufually reprefented in 
the manner we have juft deferibed, without arms, and 
having fcarce any feet to be feen. Yet others fuppofe 
thefe were really no more than vcflels filled with the wa- 
ter of the Nile, which the ancient Egyptians ufed alfo to 
worfhip. 

Of the (acred animals adored by the Egyptians, none 
was held in fo great reverence as the bull, by which they 
reprefented Ofiris. There were two of this kind kept in 
Egypt, one at Memphis, called Apis, by the Grecians 
Epaphus ; and the other at Heliopolis^ Called Mnevis ; 

this 
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this laft was black, and the honours paid to him wsr« in- 
ferior to thofe due to Apis. The Apis was to be the calf 
of a cow incapable of bearing another, and no otherwife 
to be impregnated (as the Egyptians imagined) than by 
thunder. The marks which diftinguiihed him from all 
others were thefe ; his body was black, except one fquare 
of white on the forehead ; he had the figure of an eagle 
on his back ; a double lilt of hair on his tail, and a knot 
like a beetle under his tongue. Others reckon no lefs 
than twenty-nine marks peculiar to this bead. They fa- 
crificed bulls to Apis, but were fo nice in the choice of 
them, that if they found but one black hair upon them, 
they judged them unclean. This fearch was made by the 
prieft with the utmoft precaution ; after which he drew 
out his tongue, to fee if he were clean in that part ; and 
in the lad place he examined his tail, to fee whether the 
hairs were natural, and as they ought to be. The bead 
being found without blemifh, the prieft tied a label about 
his horns, and, fealing it with his fignet, ordered him to 
be taken away and fccured ; for it was death to facrifice 
any bead of this kind that was not marked with fuch a feal. 
The order and ceremony of the facrifice was thus ; the vic- 
tim being brought to the altar, they immediately kindled a 
fire ; and, pouring wine upon him, they offered their prayers 
to the god. Then, killing the beaft, they flayed him, 
and ftruck off his head, which they carried, with many 
imprecations, to the market, or other public place, and 
fold it to fome Grecian if they met with any ; but if no 
fuch perfon were to be found, they threw it into the 
river, with this farm of execration ; may the evils im- 
pending over the perfons now facrificing, or the Egyp- 
tians in general, fall upon this head.’’ This ceremony of 
libation, and the manner of devoting the head of the 
vi£titn, was an univerfal praftice Over all Egypt 5 for 
which reafon no Egyptian would eat of the head of any 
animal. Sut in the choice of their vi£fims, there were 
different cuftom^ in different places. 

When the Apis died, and his funeral pomp was over, 
the phei1% whofe province it was, fought out for another 
with the fame matks and when th^ had found him, the 
lamentations immediately ceafed. The priefts led the calf 
^rft into tjxe city of Nile, where he was fed for forty 
days ; from thence he was tranfpofted in a yeffel with a 
gilded cabin to Memphis, as their god, and turned into 
flie grove of Vulcan, For forty days women only were 
actoitted his prefen^ej after which time they were 
^ “ not 
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hot permitt^ tee the new god. The reafon they gate 
for this woHhIp'Was, that the foul of Oliris migrated in- 
to « bull of this forti and by a fucceflive, tranlmigratioft 
paiTed from oile to anotheri often as onedied^ aiad an- 
other was found. But others fay, that it was bccaufe, 
when Oliris waa killed by Typhon, Ifis threw his limbs 
into a wooden coW| covered with fine linen, from whence 
the city of Buiiris received its namei 

The feftival of Ifis was celebrated with the utmoft fo- 
lemnity. On. the vigil they failed, and prayed ; then they 
facrificed a bullock, taking out the bowels, but leaving 
the fat, Ivith the moil noble parts, in the carcafe ; cut-* 
ting off the legs, fump, neck, and (boulders, and filling 
the body wim fine bread, honey, dried raifins, hgs^ 
incenfe, myrrh, and other perfumes, they proceeded 
to the confecration, pouring in great quantities ^of oiL 
They facrificed failing, beating ihemfelves all the whils 
the iielh lay on the fire ; but afterwards they feailed on' 
the remainder. The offerings of this kind of cattle, whe- 
ther young or old, were to be unblemlfhed males ; foi* 
the females, being facred to Ifis, could not be offered. 
When a cow died, they threw her into the river ; but st 
bull was buried without the cities, .one horn, and fome-* 
times both, being left above ground as a mark of thft 

f rave. The flefh being perfediTy confumed, and nothing 
ut the bare bones left, diey were tranfported to an iiland 
of the Delta, called Profopitis, from whence veifels were 
difpatched to feveral parts of the kingdom, to colledl the 
bones, and carry them away, and bury them together ^ 
the fame ceremony was <>bfervcd in relation to other cat^ 
tie ; for the Egyptians were forbidden to kill any. 

Jupiter was principally worfbipped at Thebes, thence 
named DiofpoUs ; they efteemed the ram facred on that 
deity’s account, and, abilaining from fheep, facrificed • 
goats only; however once a year» at the feflival of Jupi** 
ter, they killed a ram, and, flaying the carcafe, put the fktii 
on the flatue of the god, bringing at the fame time an 
image of Hercules into his prefence, in memo^ of what 
we have related above concevning thefe two gods ; aftor 
which, every one prefent gave the ram a blow, and htf 
Was buried in a confccrated coffin. 

The inhabitants of Mendes, on the other^ 1mn4 facfi- 
ficed fheep, and no goats ; becarde they wimrfl]^^>ed Fan, 
whom they took to be one of the eight gods, 

and always repreiented hhn wkb tne ftlaicxe legs of a 
goat, juii as th^ GreciaAS^tli^^ not they ia^ined 
VoL. I. him 
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him fo have been really’ of that ftiape (for they betievcif 
hifti to be lik^e other gods), but for fome myftical reafon^ 
Though the Mendeflans had a religious veneration both 
for the male and female goat, fet they had a greater ef- 
teem for the former, and paid great reverence to goat- 
herds ; particularly to one, who at his death was univer- 
fally lamented. In the Egyptian tongue, Mendes figni- 
fied both Pan and a goaf. 

To the Moon they facribced when (he was^ at the full. 
The vidlims oflered to her were fwine, which the Egyp- 
tions held to be impure animals, and were forbidden to 
offer them to any other deities, than to that planet and 
Bacchus. When they made their facrifice to the Moony 
and had killed the victim, they put the end of the taily 
with the fpleen and fat, into the caul, and burning them 
on the facred fire, eat the reft of the flefti on the day of 
the new moon, though they would not have tailed it at 
any other time. Thofe whofe poverty would not admit 
of the expence of this facrifice, moulded a piece of paftc 
into the ftiape of a hog, and offered it in facrifice. 

At the feftival of Bacchus, though every one was 
obliged to kill a hog before the door of his houfe in the 
evening, yet they inftantly returned the carcafe to the 
fwine-herd of whom it was bought. The reft of this 
feftival was celebrated in the fame manner m Egypt as in 
Greece j excepting that, inftead of the phallus, the Egyp^ 
tian women carried about little images of a cubit in 
height, each having a priapus almoft as big as the reft 
of its body, and fo contrived with ftrings as to move. 
With thefe the women marched in proceffion, all the 
while ringing the praifes of Bacchus. . 

. They did not think it fufficient in Egypt to folemnize 
the feftivals of their gods at annual periods only ; but they 
had feveral times in the year appointed for that purpofe, 
when they vifited, with great devotion, the feveral cities 
where the particular deities were worfliipped. 

Thofe of IGs at Bufiris, and of Jupiter at Thebes, we 
have alr^dy mentioned ; only, in refpetl to the former, 
we muft add, that, after the facrifices were duly performed, 
the men. and women who met together on that occafion, 
to the number of many tboufands, difcipltned themfelves 
with an inftrument our author (Herodotus) dared not dif- 
, cover. ^Ihi^which devotion the Carians who lived in 
£gypt fttrp^ed all others, cutting ihcir foreheads with 
fwords. The other moll remaricable feftivais were thofe 
iof Diana, at Bubdftis) whidi' was the Egyptian name of 

, that 
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that ^oddefe ; bf Minerva, at Sais ; of the Sun, at 
liopolis \ of Latona, at Butus \ and of Mars, at Pipfe^ 
mis. lliofe who aifembled on fuclr folemn occafions at 
Heliopolis and Butu$, offered facrifices only, without 
any farther ceremony ; but -the other feftivals deferve a 
more particular defeription* 

That of Diana, in the city of Bubaftis, Was obfefved 
after this manner ; great numbers of men and women 
embarked promifcuoufly together, and during the voyage 
fome of the women beat on the tabor, whilfl certain ineit 
played on the pipe ; the red: of both fexes finging and 
ftriking their hands together at the fame time* They 
flopped at every city in their way, where, during their 
flay, the women were partly employed in their mufic, 
and partly in railing at the women of the place where 
they had flopped, or in dancing and (hewing thcmfclves 
naked. At length being arrived at Buballis, they cele- 
brated the feflival with numerous facrifices, and con-* 
fumed more wine than in all the reft of the year; for the 
concourfe of people upon this occafion was reported to 
amount to feven hundred thoufand men and women, be- 
fides children. 

When they met to facrlficc to Miherva at Sais, they 
hung up by night a great number of lamps filled with oil 
mixed with fait, round every houfe, the tow fwimhiing 
on the furface. Thefe burned during the whole night, 
and the feflival was thence named, “ the lighting of 
lamps.” The Egyptians who were not prefent at this fo- 
lemnity, obferved the fame ceremonies, wherever they 
happened to be; and latnps were lighted that night, not 
only at Sais, but throughout all Egypt. The reafons for 
ufing thefe illuminations, and paying fo great refpedl to 
this night, were kept fecret* 

At Papremis a very extraordinary cuftom was obferved | 
for, after having gone through the ufualform of worfhip, 
a few of the priefts, towards the fetting of the fun, aN 
tended about the image of Mars, whilft the far greater 
part of them polled themfclves before the gates of tht 
temple with (laves or clubs in their hands ; on the other 
hand, a company of men, who had devoted themfclves 
to this fervice, and fre(}uently amounted to above a thou-> 
fand, armed in like manner, drew up oppefite to the 
priefe, who guarded the avenues of the temple* The 
image of the god, which was kept in a giUed wooden 
fhrine, and had been removed out of the temple on the 
eve of the feflival, and placed in another c^pel, was 

Q^a drawn 
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drawn by thofe few who Were appointed to attend if, 
getber with the fhrine in Which it Aoodi on a four- 
wheeled chariot, back again to the temple* But the 
priefts who guarded the entrance, refufing to give them 
admittance, the before^ mentioned votaries^ in duty to 
the god, fell on their adverfaries with their clubs : a vio- 
lent coniliA enfiied,^ the blows being chiefly dealt on the 
head, infomuch, that in all probability many muft have 
died of their bruifes, though the Egyptians would never 
allow that any life was loft. The inhabitants of the place 
accounted for this barbarous inftitution, by relating, that 
Mars, having been educated abroad till he attained to 
man’s eftatc, and coming home to fee his^ mother, who 
was an inhabitant of this facred place, her fervants hav- 
ing never feen him, refufed to admit him, and forcibly 
drove him away. Whereupon, retiring to^ another city,^ 
Be got together a good number of men, and, returning, 
fell upon his mother’s fervants, and entered by force v in 
commemoration of which aftion this combat was infti- 
tUted.. 

But there was nothing fo relfnarkable in the Egyptian 
religion, as^ the prepofterous worfhip that nation paid to 
animals fuch as the cat, the ichneumon, the dog, the 
ibis, the wolf, the crocodile, and feveral others, which 
they had in high veneration as well dead as living. Whilft 
thofe animals were living, they had lands fet apart for 
the maintenance of each kind } and both men and women 
were employed in feeding and attcinding them, the chih 
dren fucceeding their parents in the office, which was fo 
far from being declined, or thought dcfpicable, by the 
Egyptians, that they gloried in it a» an high honour,, 
wearing certain badges and eniigns, by which, * being dif- 
tinguilhed at a diftance, they were faluted by bending the 
knee, and other demonftratlons of refpeft. To thefe^ 
wd to the deities they ferved, the inhabitants of the fcverat 
cities where they were woiihipped,. ofiered up their 
{nyers ; in particular for the recovery of their children,^ 
whofe heads they ftiaved fometimes all over, fometimes 
only one half, or a third part, and putting the hair intcK 
one ballance, and' lilvcr into the other, when'' the filver 
preponderated, they gare it to the keepers of the animals,. 
. who therewith provided^food for them, which was ufually' 
fifli cut ih pieces ^ the ichneumons and* cats were 
fometiincs fed widfWead and milk. 

If apeifon U&d any of thefe facred animals defignedly, 

, he wa^ puriiftied with death; if by accident, his puniOi— 

; mentr 
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fvrent wa$ referred to the dificrecion of the }»TieIls^ but if 
a man lulled either a <94 ap hawk| dr an ibis, whether 
with defign or not, he wa&to die without mcncyj the 
enraged multitude hurrying away the unfortunate perfon 
to certain death, fometimes without any formal procefs or 
trial j an inftance of which given, in a Roman, who 
happening accidentally to kill a cat, the mob immediately 
gathered about the houfe where be was, and neither the 
intreaties of fome jirincipal men, fent by the king, nor 
the fear of the Romans, with whom they were then ne- 
gociating a peace, could fave the man’s life. For this 
reafon, if any one by chance found one of thefe creatures 
dead, he flood at a convenient diflance fropi it, and with 
great lamentation protefted, that he found it dead. And, 
what may feem Rill more Incredible, it is reported that, 
in time of a, famine, which drove the inhabitants to the 
cruel neceRity of devouring one another, there was no 
one perfon accufed of haying tajfted of any of thefe facred 
animals. 

The extravagant worfhip which the Egyptians paid to 
thefe deities j as to the bulls at Memphis and Heliopolis, 
the goat at Mendes, the lion at Leontopolis, and the 
crocodile at the lake Mceris ( Q^), and to many others in 
different places, exceeds all belief; foj; they were kept 
in confecrated inclofures, and well attended by men of 
high rank, who, at a great expence, provided vi£luaU 
for them, which confifted of the greatefl dainties, fuch 
as the finefl Rour boiled in milk, cakes .pf Several forts, 
made with honey, and the flefti of geefe boiled apd roafted- 
Thofe who fed on raw meat were fuppHed with feveral 
forts of birds, and moreover wafhed in hot bath s 7 anointed 
with raoft precious ointments, and perfumed with the 
moft odoriferous feents : they lay op the richeft carpets 

( QL) crocodile feems public charge ; and, when 
to be the laR animal to which Rrangers went to fee him out 
mankind could be tempted to of curiofiiy, they alfo carried 
pay divine adoration. That it - hiin a prefentof a cake^ dreff- 
might be done with fafety, one ed meat, and wine, or a drink 
of thefe creatures were trained made with honey, which 
up to be tame and fanoUiar for offered to him by the pidcfis ; 
the purpofe, and had his ears one opening his mout^^and 
adorned with fh-in^a of jewels the other feeding blii. when 
and gold, and hfs fore-feet he died, hi# body Was em- 
with chains. He was fed with balmed, imd boned in a facred 
confecrated proviRons at jthe coffiu at Arfinoc* 
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and other coftly furniture ; and, that' they might want 
nothing to make their lives happy» they had the moft 
beauti^l females, of their fcveral kinds, provided (or 
them, to which the Egyptians gave the title of their con* 
cubines. 

. When any of thefe animals died, they lamented them 
as if they ha^ been their deareft children, and frequently 
laid out more than they were worth in their funeral : as 
an inftanee of which, it is faid, that in the beginning of 
the reign of Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, the Apis dying 
of old age (R) at Memphis, his keeper beflowcd no lefs 
than fifty talents of filver, or almoft 13,000!. over and 
above all his fubflance, in burying him. We are told, 
that fome keepers of thefe creatures had fquandered 
away ioc,ooo talents, a moft immenfe fum, in their 
maintenance. In whatever houfe a cat died, all the 
family fhaved their eye-brows 5 and, if a dog, their whole 
body*, nor would they make ufe of any provifion which 
happened to be in the houfe at fuch times. In cafe 6f a fire 
there was generally great lamentation among the Egyptians 
on account of their cats ; for though, when fuch accidents 
happened, they took greater care to preferve the cats than 
their houfcs, yet many of them pcrifhed in tlje flames- 
The dead bddies of the facred animals were wrapped up 
in fine linen, anointed with oil of cedar, and other aro- 
matic preparations, to preferve them from putrefaftion, 
and buried in facted cofHns. Dead cats were carried to 
be interred to the city of Bubaftis ; hawks and the mole, 
to Butus \ dogs, beats, (of which there are but few in 
Egypt), and a fmall kind of wdlves no bigger than foxes, 
^ere buried where they were found dead j and, in per- 
forming this laft honour to them the Egyptians were fo 
cxa£l, that when they had been abroad in foreign wars, 
they frequently brought home dead cats and hawks, which 
|:hey interred with great demonftrations of forrow, and no 
fmall expence, though, at the fame time, they often 
wanted necefiaries. How abfurd and ridiculous foever 
thefe fuperftitions m^y feem, yet various reafons were 
alleged to juftify and defend them ; though the priefts 
generally afieAcd Silence on thefe occafiotis, referring all 
to certain niyileries ' which they might not reveal. The 

(R) This coBtradi^ that a certain time ; after whiph 
'affisnion of that the apis the priefts drowned him in a 

fu&red to live beyond facr^ fountain (i). 

(0 Aminian, Marcell. 
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“Efft reafoiri alleged was from the fabulous tradition that 
•the gods, in the early ages, were obliged to transform 
themfelves into feveral kinds of animals, to avoid the 
affaults and cruelties of men, who had confpired againft 
them ; but afterwards, out of gratitude for the many be^ 
nefits bellowed by them on mankind, thofe in power 
ordained, that the creatures, whofe ihapes the ^ods had 
affumed, fhould be well maintained while they lived, and 
honourably buried when they died- 

Some pretended this worfhip had the fallowing original. 

The ancient Egyptians being often routed by their neigh- 
bours, for want of a regular difpolition of their troops, 
at length, invented the ufe of Itandards, to diAinguilh 
the different companies ; and for that end, fixed the 
images of the animals they afterwards adored, on fo many 
fpears, and caufed the leaders to carry them at the head 
of each troop ; by which means every man knew his poll. 

Their obferving this order often gained them the vidlory, 
the honour of which they aferibed to the animals whole 
figures they had ufed for enfigns. Others will have thefe 
images to have been made ufe of in the moft early times, 
to diftinguifh the firft civil focietves who united for mu- 
tual defence againft the violence of their fellow-creatures. 

A third reafon is taken from the great ufe and fervice 
the feveral animals are of to mankind; as the ox for till- 
ing the land, the flieep for fupplying milk and wool, the 
dog for guarding the houfe and bunting, the ibis and 
hawk for dellroying the ferpents and noxious infcfls^ 
the crocodile for defending the country againft the incur- 
fions of the Arabian robbers, the ichnyimon for prevent- 
ing the too great multiplication of the crocodiles, and the 
cat for its fervice againft the afp and other venemous rep- 

But men of better judgment, no^ falisficd with thefe 
reafons, which feemed to them too weak to excufe prac- 
tices fo diflionourable to paganifm, and at which they 
blulhed in private, urged fomethiiig more fpccious m 
favour of them, by pretending, that the M^orfhip paid by 
the Egyptians to animals, did not terminate in the anir 
mals themfelves, but in the gods,* whofe fymboU they 
were, and to whom they had i^me peculiar relation. The 
philofophers, fay they, honoured the image of God whcrcr 
ever they met with it, even in inanimate beings, and aonfe<« 

^uently much more in thofe which partake ^ life* They 
cherefore are to be commended who worfliip not the crea^ 

Cures, but the fupreme Deity through them, which ought 

(^4 t9 
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be efteiptned as fo pi anf mirrors offered us by nature^ 
reflcAing the divine image; or as fo many inftruments of 
God in the fupport and prefervation of the world- 
Wherefore, if ftatucs ihould be adorned with all the gold 
and precious ftonestin the world, it is not to them that 
men fhould dire£l their worOiip ; for the divine nature can-^f 
pot dwell in the artful difpohtlon of colours, nor in matter 
which is fubjed to decay, and deftitute both of fenfe and 
motion. They add, that as the fun, moon, heaven, 
earth, and fea, are common to all men, bpt have different 
names in different nations, fo there is but one Mind, and 
one Providence, which governs the univerfe, and has 
feveral fubordinate mtniflers, though called by different 
names, and ^orfhipped in divers manners, and with 
different ceremonies, according to the laWs and culloms 
pf every country. 

Agreeably to this notion, they pretended that the hawl? 
was an emblem ^of the Aipreme Deity, becaufe of its 
piercing fight and fwiftnefs ; the afp, the cat, the 
beetle, were alfo honoured as images of the divine^mwer ; 
the firft as not fubjeft to old age,- and moving without 
the affiftance of limbs ; the cat, becaufe they imagined 
flie conceived by her ear, and brought forth her young by 
her mouth, reprefenting the generation of fpeech ; and 
the beetle, becaufe they fuppofed there was no female in 
the whole fpecies- The cpocodile alfo they took to be 
another image of the Deity, becaufe, of all animals, it 
has nO tongue, which organ God has no occafion for. 

The relation thefacred animals bore to fome particular 
gods,, or the fervices they had rendered on fome partir 
cular occafions, or their being typical refemblances of 
fome parts of nature, are alfo mentioned as further rea- 
fons for the great refg^ ftiewm them. Thus it is faid^ 
that dogs were worfh^cd becaufe they guided Ks when 
j(hc fought for the body of Ofiris, which they had guarded 
fre^m ynld beads ; though this creature afterwards loft 
much of its reputation by eating part of the apis, which 
had been killed by Camoyfes, when no other animal ap- 
proached the dead body : they alleged that the hawk was 
deified becaufe one of thole birds, in> ancient times^ 
brought a bcxik to the priefts of Thebes, tyed round with 
a fcarlet thread, containing the rites and ceremonies 
which were to be obferved in the worftip of the gods ; 
^r which reafon the facred feribes wore a fcarlet fillet, 
with a hawk's feather on their heads : that the wolf was 
becaufe Ofiqs bi that ftiape from the infer- 



f9 tbe Tim^ cf Akscander. 

nzl regiqoSf and affiftedlfiaatidiiec fon OrU^ in tbe battle 

againft Typhon, wherein that ufurper w^^ flainj orelfe 

becaufs, when the Ethiopians once broke into %ypt» a 

great company of wcdves fell upon the invaders, an4 

drove them beyond Elephantisj whence that nome >wafi 

called Lycopolites ; though others give no other leaffn 

for the refpeApaid them^ than the t>ear relation they boro , 

to dogs ; that the crocodile attained this honouti becaufe 

one of thofe creatures fav^ Menas, an ancient king of 

Egypt, from being worried by his pwp dogs, which pur- 

fued him to«the lake Msris, wher^ a crocodile tppk him 

on his back, and carried him to the . other Gdeof L^e lakp; 

that the cat was revered as an emblem of the nioon, for 

its various fpots, fruitfulnefs, and activity in the night: 

and the goat, the moil lutlful of all creatures, was the 

hieroglyphic of that violent impulfeby which men areuignd 

to propagate their fpecies ; and,, in honouring this animal, 

they teilified their gratitude to the gods for the populouf- 

nefs of their country**. 

Not to take up the reader’s time iii enumerating the 
other animals worfliippcd in the feveral parts of Egypt, 
we fhall conclude what we intend to fay of them with 
Herodotus’s account of the phoenix, which fable has 
given rife to whatever has Men fince related of that 
imaginary bird. He tells us, that the phoenix was one 
of the facred birds, which he himfelf had never feen but 
in elTIgy ; for he appeared in Egypt but once in five 
hundred years, immediately after me death of his father, 
as thofe of Heliopolis affirmed. The painters reprefented 
him with a plumage of crimfon and gold, and of the 
fliape and fize of an eagle. They pretended he came 
from Arabia, and brought the body of bis father em- 
balmed, which he buried in the temple of the Sui|. And 
this duty he performed in the following manner : Grft, he 
~ moulded as much myrrh as he could carry into the lhape 
of an egg, and, having tried its weight, hollowed the 
egg, and put his father into it ; be then flopped up the 
aperture again with mvrrh, in fuch proportion, that tht L 
the weight of the whole might equal that of the egg 
fore the body was put in, and carried it to Heliopolis % * 

The Egyptians were the firll who affigned each naoutb Somt ot^tr 
and day to a particular deity, and obferved the tUUes of 
each perfon’s nativity, by which they judged of their fu- 

< Diodorut SiculuPi uhi fupra, p. 7 1, he., •Herodotus, 

Uibi fupra. 
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turt fortunes- They carefully regiftercd all prodigies (in 
'which their country is faid to have abounded more than 
any other), with an account of their confequences ; fup- 
pohng that, if the like happened at another time, the 
erent would be the fame^ However, they did not pre- 
tend to foretel any thing themfelves, but all prcdiAiona 
were delirdred by the gods. For, if they were not the 
firft nat^ion which erefled oracles, andintioducedtbecuf- 
tom of conlhlting them^ i,t is however allowed, that the 
thbft ancient and famous oratles among the heathens, 
j[)articularly thofc of Jupiter in Lybia, and at Dodona, 
owed their original to Egypt, 

There werelevcfal oracles in Egypt \ thofe of Hercules, 
iljj^llo, Mirierva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter; but thofc 
yhich they reverenced, above all others, were the oracle 
OfL^tona, in the city of Butus ; and, in after-times, th:^t 
of Serapis at Alexandria. The facred animals alfo had 
their fcveral oracles ; as the apis, the goat, the lion, and 
the crocodile. The manner of confulting the apis, was 
byobferving into which chamber, of the two that were 
prepared for him, he entered j his going into one being 
Iconftrucd as a propitious hgn, and his entering the other 
^9 a bad omen ; orelfe they offered him food, and, from 
his accepting, or refufing it, concluded the anfwer fa- 
vourable, or the contrary. It is faid, that Germanicus 
Cacfari:onrulting this oracle, not long before his death, 
the apis would not eat out of his hand. 

We muft not forget the human facrificcs which are faid 
tohave been offered by the ancient Egyptians. As red 
oxen were allowed to be ftcrifieed bccaufe of their re- 
Temblance to Typhon, who, it is faid, was red-haired ; 
fo men of that complexion were reported to have been 
fl«n^ }n former times, by their kings, at the tomb of 
Ofiris; but, few of the Egyptians, having red hair, 
ftratigers were the ufual viffims ; whence it is fuppofed, 
the fable fo current among the Greeks, of the cruelty of 
Bufiris to ftrangers, took its rife ; not from any king of 
that name, but bccaufe Ofiris’s tomb was fo called in the 
Egyptian tongue. Men were alfo, in old times, facrificed 
at Heliopolis, and to Juno or Lucina, at a city in Upper 
Thebais, called by the name of that goddefs, who was 
worlhippcd there under the form of a vultur. Thcfc 
human vi£lims were to b& approved of in the fame man- 
ner as the calves that were fearched and fealed as clean ; 
and three were facrifibed every day in the dog-days^ bein? 
burnt alive, and their alhes fcactered abroad ; to thelc 

unhappy 
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unliippy well they gate the epithet of Typhon!an». This 
barbarous cuftom was aboliflied by Amafisi who ordered 
that fo many images of wax (hould be o&red in their 
Head ^ ; and there Was fo little remembrance of it left in the 
days of Herodotus^ that, mentioning a fable of the Gre- 
cians, implying, that when Hercules arrived in Egypt, 
the Egyptians, defigning to facrifice him to Jupiter, con- 
da£ted him to the altar with great ceremony, but that he 
^delivered himfelf, by killing all who Were prefent that 
hiftorian judges thofe who invented the (lory utterly ig- 
norant of the Egyptian laws and cuftdins. For how, 
fays he, can we imagine, that a people forbidden to kill 
any kind of animal, except geefe, fwine^ and fuch balls 
and calves as they find without blemifh (S), would facri- 
fice men^ ? However, that there was really fuch a cuf- 
tom, feems undeniable from good authority, and is con- 
firmed by the imprefs of the prieft’s feal, which was fet 
on the oxen that were to be facrificed, and on which a 
man was engraved kneeling, with his hands bound be- 
hind him, and a fword at his throat^ We have formerly 
mentioned the human facrifices which were offered to 
the Nile, according to a tradition of the Egyptians ; but 
we do not find any notice taken of them in ancient authors. 

We have mentioned the ^*orihip of leeks and onions 
as one part of the Egyptian fuperftition ; but as the hifto- 
rians are filent on this head, we imagine the fatirill, to 
heighten the ridicule, might go a little beyond ft ridl truths 
though there might poflibly be fome foundation for fuch 
an opinion, from the fcrupulous abftinence of fome of that 
nation from particular vegetables, as lentiles, beans, and 
onions ; the latter of which the priefts abominated, as 
fome pretend, becaufe Didlys, who had been brought up 
by Ifisy was drowned in fecking after them ; or, rather, 
becaufe onions alone, of all plants, thrive when the moon 
is in the wane 

Before we quit this fubjeA, the ftru£hire of the Egyp- 
tian temples deferves fome notice. The firft thing which 

c Manetho apud Pophyr, de Abftin. lib* ii. cap, 55. Euleb. 

Evang. Hb. \v, cap. iS. Sc Plut, dc Ifid, Sc Ofirid. p. 310. ^ Idetn* 

s Herodot. ^ Plutarch. i PluUrcb. p. 353. Diod, p. to. 


(6) From this paifage, and 
what has been laid above, we 
cannot but think thofe mi llakea 
have alTertcd, that it was 


never lawful for the Egyptians 
to appeafe the gods with cattle 
or blood, but only with prayers 
and ioccafe (a)* 



(s) Vide Macrob, Satumal* lib. i. eap. 7. 
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fftltd it&lf the view waf^ an avenuej or Hone paVe« 
fieot, of a plethroni^that ia* Qf about one Imndred feet in 
breadth^ or fdmething iefaf apd about three or four times 
as long, having oncach fide a row of fphinxes, twenty 
cubits diftaatfrom each other.^ This avenue led to a portico, 
behind whidh WES' a fecopd, and fometimes a third ^he 
number of( thefe jporticos bemg not always the fame.) The 
templC; Ufelf CQnu&odof a fpapious and magnificent cdurt^ 
^nd a well proTOjtiondd ehapel, in which was generally 
no image (for the Egyptians, in the more early times, ufed 
none) 5 or if there were any, it was nqt of human form^ 
but in the lhape of ;£ome irrational animal. 

Thi mifcel- Few nations in the world obferved their original laws 
cuftotns fo long as the Egyptians \ and their cxaftnefs 
tsmioksn ^ obferving ordinances of a higher nature. w^s not to be 
admired, confidering their ftrift attachment to their own 
ufsges and manners in trivial things } for a new cufiom 
was a prodigy, in Egypt. 

In the education of their children they were very care- 
ful, but they brought them up with great frugality, feed- 
ing them with cheap broths, made of common things, and 
with the Hems of the papyrus roafted under the aflies, and 
the ftalks and roots of other plants which grew in the 
marflies, fometimes raw, and fometimes drelled. They 
went, for the moft part, naked and barefoot, during their 
childhood, becaufc of the warmth of the climate •, fo that 
the whole expence of a thild, from his birth till he arrived 
at the fiatie of manhood, did not exceed twenty drachmx, 
or about thirteen (hillings. As to the infiruAion they 
gave their children, the priefts taught them two forts of 
letters, thofe called facred,' and thofe in which their com- 
mon learning was written \ but excrcifed them chiefly in 
geometry and arithmetic : however, there were few of the 
inferior claffes who learned to write and read, except the 
tradefmen. But, that they might be ufeful members of 
the common wealth, and enabled to maintain tbemfelves, 
they began very early to learn their paternal art, or profet 
fion,. either from their fathers, or near relations. Mufic 
and WxeftKng they never taught their children, as difap- 
proving them both j the fiilt they deemed not only ufe- 
lefs, but even hurtful, ferving only to emafculate the 
mind i and the other ttey belibved did not tend the pte- 
fervadon of heddf, the ftrength gained by it being of 
fhbrt duratioiii, and the exercifo itfelf dangerous. One 
particular of the education of the Egyptian youth wap very 
commendable i for they were taught to behave with great 
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reQiefl tow^ds cldei^i jicing obHgcd to rife up 

from their feats, and to retire, at the approach of thoCe 
that were more aged \ which cuftom was alfo prafkifed 
at Sparta ' 

As to the diet of the Egyptians, we hare already made 
fome occafional obfervations on that fubje£k \ to which we 
may add, that, among them, it was a reproach to eat 
bread made of barley or wheat ; inftead of which, they 
ufed a fine flour, called by fome olyra, and by others zea, 
what we call fpelt \ and this bread they named colleflis, 
probably from its glutinous quality. Their ufual drink 
was the water of the Nile, which is very agreeable to thfr 
talle, and £o fattening, that they nercr gave it to the apis, 
left he Ihould grow too corpulent It is true, the water 
of this river is fomewfaat muddy ; but the Egyptians have 
a way of clarifying it, by rubbing the veflel with pound* 
cd almonds'*. Their better fort of drink, or wine, as He- 
rodotus calls it, was made of barley, becaufe they had 
anciently no vines in that country, or, rather, did not 
cultivate them •, nor do they yet, in any other part than 
the province of A1 Feyyum ^ So that we arci probably, 
indebted to this nation for the invention of beer. 

The Egyptians abftained from feveral forts of animals, 
in di^erent parts of the kingdom, according to the dif- 
ferent deities they worftiipped ; but they all agreed in the 
averfion they had to fwine’s flefli, whicn was accounted, 
by them, fo impure, that if a man but touched one of 
thofe animals by accident, he went immediately, and 
plunged himfelf in the river, with his deaths on ; and, 
f^or this reafon, hogherdS alone, of all the Egyptians, 
were not fuffered to enter any of their temples ; neither 
would any man give his daughter in marriage to one of 
that profellion, or take a wife bom of fuch parents : fo 
that they were forced to marry among themfclves. They 
eat filb, either pickled, or dried in the fiin \ and alfo 
quails, dUcks, and Imaller birds, preferred in fait, uath- 
put any other preparation : all other birds or fifhes, ex« 
cept, fuch as ^ey accounted facred, they cat, witik>ut 
fcruple, either boiled or roafted. Thofe who dwelt in 
the marflies fed on federal plants which annually grow 
there, particularly, on the lotus, of which they made a 
fort of bread ; and bn the lower ftem^ of the papyrus^ the 
head of which was referved for other uCes. 

i 

f Herod, cap xx. r Plutarch de Ilid. Bi Of r. p. 

^ Sicard, IVkait dca Mif.. voL ii« . * IfUcm, voi. ii. p. 
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Ai their principal feafts it was their duftom; they 
tegan to talle the wine after fupper, to [.bring iti a coffilrit 
with the image of a dead man carved in wood| and paint- 
ed| of one or two cubits in lenrth, or, as others foy, a 
real corpfe ; which was carried about to all the company, 
by a perfon ^pointed for that purpofe, who repeated thefe 
words* diftinQiy : Look upop this^ and be merry ; for 
fucb as this is, (halt thou be, when thou urt dead.” This 
image fome will have to be that of Maneros, in memory 
of whom they fung a mournful foiig at their entertain- 
ments, which they called by his name. Of this perfon 
there are various traditions : the Egyptians made him the 
fon of their firft king, who died in the flower of his age 3 
others fay he was the fon of a king of Byblus, in Phoe-^ 
nicia, who was fp frighted by the angry look of Ifis, for 
prying too narrowly into her behaviour towards the dead 
body of Ofiris, that he died foon after. This Maneros is 
reported to have been the firft inventor of mufic ; for 
which reafon, and the conformity of the fong to that fung 
by other nations in honour of the Grecian Linusi Hero-> 
dotus fuppofes him to be the fame with that poet : but, 
after all, fome pretend Maneros was not the name of a 
perfon, but of the fong kfelf^ and that the dead image 
reprefented the fate of Ofiris. 

The Egyptians were very cleanly, both at their meals, 
and in other refpefls, carefully fcouring the drinking vef- 
fcls, which were of brafs, eve^ day ; and ufing frequent 
ablutions and purifications. They fcrupuloufly avoided 
eating with ftfangers, as unclean ; and for neatnefs,' chief- 
ly, it was, that they circumcifcd themfelves, which was 
a cuftom among them from time imniemorial, and 
efteemed by them fo ncccflary, that Pythagoras, to hare 
the liberty of converfing with the Egyptian priefts, and 
entering into their temples, was obliged to fubmit to this 
op>eration. One of the fathers tells us, they were circum-^ 
cifed at the age of fourteen ^ 3 but whence he had his infor-' 
mation, we do not know. * 

The habit of this nation was, a linen veft, ffinged at 
the bottom, which thev called calafiris ; and over that 
they wore a white mantle of woollen cloth 3 hut to enter 
any of their temples in that upper gaMncnt, or to bury 
their dead in woollen, was accounted profane ^ Theif 
manner of faluring one another abroad was, by bowing 
very refpeftfully, letting their hands fall down to their 
Wes. 

s Ambrof. dc Abnbsmo, fib. cap. 1 1. 
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The Egyptians^ in fevcral^of their manners and cnRcnn^, 
feemed induftrioully to aA in contradiction to the reft oi 
mankind i for amongft them it was the cuftom for the 
women to be employed in trade and bufinefs abroad, 
while the men ftayed at home tofpin, and minded domef-^ 
tic affairs ; and tnis praCtice^ perhaps^ gave occafion to 
that extraordinary law, by which the fons were not oblig-^ 
ed to provide for their parents, but the daughters were. 
In carrying burdens, the men bore them on their heads, 
and the women on their ftioulders. They lifed to cafe 
nature at home, and eat publicly^in the ftreets ^ faying, 
very juftJy, that fuch things as were filthy, though necef- 
fary, fhould be done in private ; and fuch as were decent, 
in public. They kneaded dough with their feet, and 
tempered mortcr with their hands. And whereas, in 
other countries, the places deftined for cattle were fe- 
parated from thofe of the men ; in Egypt men and beafts 
dwelt together. We might mention feveral other in- 
ftances of the like fingularity. 

The great virtue of the Egyptians, wherein they pre- 
tended to excel all mankind, was gratitude ; which they 
efteemed to be of the greateft fervice in life, as the only 
encouragement to beneficent adions- And for this rea- 
fon it was, that they honoured their princes as gods, fup- 
pofing that thofe whom Providence had exalted to the 
throne, and endued with both the power and will to do 
good to mankind, participated, in fome meafure, of the 
divine nature. Hence, alfo, proceeded the great refpeCk 
they Ihewed to the remains of their dead anceftors, and 
their conftant endeavour to teftify their gratitude to every 
perfon and thing from which they received benefit. 

The Egyptians are faid to have been the firft who af- 
ferted the immortality of the foul, which, according to 
their doCfrine, when the body was corrupted, entered 
into fome other animal, and palling, by a continual me- 
tempfyehofis, through the different kinds of animals be- 
longing to the air, earth, and water, returned again into 
a human body, after the revolution of three thoufand 
years. For this reafon they endeavoured, by art, to pre- 
ferve the body as long as pollible, that the foul might bo 
obliged to continue with it, and not foon pafs into ^an» 
other, and as the dekd bodies, by. the means they ufed, 
were of long duration, they fpared no labour nor coft m 
building their fepulchrcs, which they termed their eter- 
nal manfions ; at the fame. time being little curious in the 
ftrudture of their houlcs^ calling them ma$^ where they 
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fttyed but for a Ibort titue ) whereas Aey rtimamcd trt 
the other for a long couife of years. 

The mourning for tbedead, and funeral rhei, in 
w 6 rc ancieotly performed in tht following manner : when 
a man of any conGderatkm dicdj all tlie women of that 
family having their heads and fecetf covered with dirt, their 
breaft bare, and their waiils girt^ left the body at home, 
and marching in this garb^ attended by all their relations 
of the fame lex, through the ftreets of the city,< lamented 
the deceafedi and beat thcm&lvcs in a moft cruel man- 
ner. The men, at the fame lime, forming another com<^ 
pany, mourned after the fame method. And this they 
continued till the corpfe yvas interred, abftaining'in the 
mean time from bathing, from wine, and delicate meats, 
and laying afide their beft attire. The firft lamentation 
being over, the body was carried to thofe who profeflfed 
the art of embalming. Thefe (hewed the kindred of the 
deceafed fei^tral models or patterns in wood, and painted, 
together with a bill of the charges of each manner of pre- 
paration, afking them which they chofe ; for there were 
three different ways of preparing dead bodies for burial. 
One was cxquifite and cxpenfive, and coft a talent of 
£lver, or about 25 8 1. 6s. 8d. the fecond was inferior, 
and of a moderate price, the charge being twenty minEc, 
or a fourth part of the former fum; and the third way 
was very mean, and coft hut a trifle- This preliminary 
being fettled, the embalmers took the body, and firft drew 
out the brains through the noftrils with a crooked inftru^ 
ment of iron, and filled the vacancy with diflerent fpices^ 
Then one, whom they called the feribey marked out, on 
the left fide of the belly, how far the incifion was to be 
made ; and the parafehiftis, whofe; office it was to make 
the incifion, taking a (harp Ethiopic ftone, cut open the 
body as far as the law ordained, and immediately retired 
with all poffible hafte. purfued by thofe who were prefent 
wUb ftones and curfes, to turn the execTation upon him : 
for they thought it a very heinous crime to wound, or 
offer violence to, a dead body ; but the taricheutse, or 
eodiailaiers, were highly efteemed and refpe£led, con- 
vorfing with the priefts, and being with them admitted, 
as|iei%ms of fandity, into the more facred parts of their 
tjem|)lcB. When th^ came to drefs the diflefled body, 
one of them thnsft his hand into it by the wound, and 
drew out all the imoftincs j another deanfed all the en- 
Imlsi waihbig them, with wmc of palms, and perfuming 
with aromadc odpars* Then <^6 body was filled 
r ‘ with 
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^i'th pounded myrih, calTia^ anti other odoriferous 
drugs (frankincenfe only excepted) j and the incifion be- 
ing fewed up, the body was carefully anointed with the - 
oil of cedar, and other ointments, for above thirty days, 
or elfe laid in nitre for feventy days, which was the 
longefl time allowed. At the expiration of which term, 
they walhed the whole body, and bound fillets of fine 
linen round every part, covering it with gum, which the 
Egyptians ufed inftead of glue. All this was done with-^ 
out disfiguring the body ; fo that the very hairs remained 
on th^ brows and eye-lids, and the refcmblance of the 
countenance was preferved, fo as to be eafily known 
The embalmers having performed their parts, the rela* 
ticuis received the corpfe, and put it into a wooden coffin, 
which they fet upright agaigfl the wall of the edifice de* 
figned for that purpofe. For feveral of the Egyptians 
kept their dead at home with them above ground in 
magnificent apartments, having by this means the plca- 
fure of feeing the lineaments of their anceftors, who 
died many ages before they were bom; and they often 
brought the dried corpfe of a friend as a gueft to their 
feafts*®. The way of embalming which we have deferibed 
was the moft cJbftly manner of preferring the dead i 
thofe who were unable or unwilling to be at,fo great an 
expence, were contented, with a more ordinary prepara- 
tion ; which was performed by fyringing oil of cedar the 
common way, without opening the belly, or taking out 
the bowels, and by laying the body in nitre the number 
of days above mentioned; at the end of which they let 
cut the oil of cedar by the fundament, which, by a pe- 
culiar efficacy, brought away the entrails fhrunk and pu- 
trefied ; the nitre having confumed the fleffi, and left no- 
thing but the fkin and bones. They then delivered the 
body to the relations without any farther operation. 
The third and laft manner of preferving the dead, ufed 
bnly for the poorer fort, was performed by cleanfing the 
belly by injefted lotions, and fairing the body for feventy 
days, after which it was taken away. The wives of con- 
fiderable perfons, and all women who had been beautifult 
■nd dear to their relations, were not delivered to the cm« 
balmers prefently after death ; but were kept at home 
three or four days before they were carried out, to pre- 
vent thofe artifis from abufing the bodies of fuchperfon^i 

Diodorus Sic. ubi fupr. p. 9i. Herodotiu^ Kh. u. cip. Jc, Jkir 
t Cicer. Tufe. Qusff. lib. i, cap. 9 . \ ^ deXuUu. 
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fof oife of them was caught in fuch an aftion, upon the 
information of his< companion. If any Egyptian, or eveni 
a ftranger, was found killed by a crocodile, or drowned 
in the river, wherever the body came afhore, the in- 
habitants were by law obliged, at their own charge, to 
embalm and place it among the confecrated monuments 
in the mofl codly manner ; for none of his friends, or re- 
lations, or any other, might touch his body, except the 
priefts of the Nile, who buried him with their own hands, 
as fomething more than human 

V When the corpfe of the deccafed was prepared for the 
fcpulchre, his neareft relations gave public notice of the 
day when fuch a man was to pafs the lake, in order for 
his interrment, to which the judges and all his friends 
were invited. At the time prefixed above forty judges 
aflembled, and fat in a femicircle, in a certain place be- 
jrond the lake (which we fuppofe to be that of RJoeris). 
The veflel, w^hofe pilot was, in the Egyptian tongue, 
failed Charon, being hauled up to the fhorc, before the 
coffin which contained the body was fufFered to em- 
bark (T), every one was at liberty to accufe the deccafed. 
If an accufer appeared, and made good his charge, that the 
dcceafed had led an ill life, the judges gave fentence ac- 
cordingly, and Ihe body was denied the ufual burial ; but 
•if the accufer w-as convidled of having accufed him un- 
juftly, he incurred a fevere punilhment. If no accufer 
appeared, or if the accufation proved falfe, then the rela- 
tions, laying afide their lamentation, proceeded to recite 
the praifes of the deceafed, but took no notice of his de- 
feent j for all the Egyptians were held equally noble ; 
having mentioned in what manner he had been brought 
up and educated, they declared how he had lived and be- 
haved after he had attained to manhood, enlarging on his 
piety, juftice, temperance, and other virtues. The affift- 
ants joined their acclamations to this funeral oration, and 
celebrated the praifes of the defundl. Then the body 
was depofited in the fepulcbre of the family ; or if they 
had no fepulchre, they kept it at home in the manner 
above mentionecL Thofe that were forbidden to be in- 
terred, either £or crimes by them committed, or for debt, 

I Herodot. ubi fupr, 

(T) This is the fenfe of the lake, that the corpfe wa» ac- 
ori^nal ; though it fhould ra- tually ferried over, biit was not 
ther ftem, by the judges fit- fuficred to be difembarked till 
lyig on the farther fide of the fcotdlm had pafled. 
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(lepofited privately in their o,wn houles. But it 
often happened, that the pofterity of fuch peifons, grow- 
ing rich, paid their debts, or obtained their pardon, and 
buried them in an honourable manner. 

It muft be acknowleged, that this inflitution of the 
Egyptians, in relation to their treatment of dead bodies, 
was excellently contrived for the encouragement of vir-^ 
tue, and the difcouragement of vice. It is very plain 
that the Greeks took all their fables concerning the infer- 
nal, judges, and the happinefs and puniftiments of men 
after death, from this practice of the Egyptians ; but 
Diodorus obferves, that inftead of bringing men to amend- 
ment of life by thofe fables, they incurred the ridicule 
and contempt of profligate perfons ; whereas, in Egypt, 
the reward of the good, and punifhment of the wicked, 
after death, was not fabulous or imaginary, but really and 
daily diftributed in public, in the fight of all men™. 

The fepulchres wherein the Egyptians depgfited the 
bodies of their dead, were built in various manners, ac- 
cording to the perfon’s condition. The magnificence of 
the royal tombs has been already hinted ; thofe of the 
ancient kings of Thebes, as we have obferved, could not 
be exceeded by their pofterity. Of the pyramids, which 
were built for the fame purpofe, we have fpoken fuffi- 
ciently; and the fepulchre of Ofymandyas we fhall men- 
tion hereafter. The Egyptians of lower quality, at a 
great expence, cut fubterraneous grots, or dormitories, in 
the rocks, fuch as thofe in the Libyan deferts, of which 
travellers fpeak fo much, calling them catacombs, or 
mummy-pits. The entrance into them is by a fquare 
well, where boles are cut on each fide for the convt?nienc& 
of thofe who defcend. Thefe wells are not of equal 
depth, hut the fhalloweft are above fix men's height. At 
the bottom of the well there is a fquare npeningr &nd 
a paflage of ten or fifteen feet long, leading into feveral 
fquare vaulted chambers, each fide of which are ufuafty 
fifteen or twenty feet; and in the midft of every one of 
the four (ides of the chamber is a bench cut out of the 
rock, upon which the embalmed bodies lie. At the head 
of them there is commonly an idol, at the feet the 
of a bird ; and on the walls are feveral 
which perhaps ferve for epitaphs. Befidc$ the pnACwt 
bodies, there arc others fmaller,, and particularly ^'^1- 
dren, which lie on the ground. Sometimes there ^ no 
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lefs tl^an twenty-five or thirty of thefe chan^bers, or grotSj^ 
' having communication olie with another and the defeent 

to them all is by one well. The (tones, of which Strabo 
- obferved a great number in a plain between Syene and 
Phil®, are alfo by fome*thought to have been tombs. 
That author calk them Herm®a,Trom the refemblance 
they bore to the heaps of (tones frequently created by the 
highways in honour of Mercury ^ and he deferibes them 
to be great fmooth (tones, almoft fpherical,. of that hard 
and black marble, of which mortars were made, placed 
upon greater (tones, and furmounted by others ; fomc of 
them lying by themfclves; the greateft of them was no 
lefs than twelve feet diameter, and all above half as big". 
Of their The ancient Egyptians were the inventors of maily ufe- 
^-ts and feiences ; and though they did not, perhaps^ 

jfiiiitces, carry them afterwards to that perfection which might 
• have beerr expeCted, fince among them every man being 
obliged to apply himfelf to his paternal profelTion, was 
confined to one particular art or branch of learning only j 
yet, whoever confiders how difficult it is to lay the fir(l 
foundations of any fcience, be it ever fo fmall, will allow 
them great commendation. 

As they acknowlege tbemfelves indebted to their firft 
kings for inltrudling them how to provide the common 
necelTaries and conveniencies of life, fo they attributed 
the honour of the firft invention of the fcrences to their 
Hermes, or Mercuries. How many there were of this 
name, when they lived, or what they invented or wrote, 
we (hall enquire in another place, contenting ourfelves at 
prefent with giving a ftiort account of the arts and learn- 
ing which the Egyptians are fuppofed to have commu- 
nicated to the, reft of mankind. 

That the Egyptians were early famous for wiCdom and 
learning, appears from many ancient writers, and even 
from the Scriptures thcrafelvcfi j where it is faid, to th? 
honour of Mofes, that ‘‘ he was learned in all the wifdora 
jof the Egyptians j” and, to magnify the wifdom of Solo- 
mon, thai ** it excelled all the wifdom of Egypt.** Pro» 
fcne authors alfo urtanimoufly allow this nation to have 
been the parent of all philQiophical k|jbwlege, and the 
Egyptians the only men that perfei^ly underftood divine 

Qfthiir ^Mmetry is on all hands agreed to have been firft 
£um§tfy, found out in Egypt 5 ?nd is faid to have owed its rife tp 

Jtbe fetung put and meafurliig their lands, the bounds of 
"Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 1171, 
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wTiidi were annually difturbed by the overflowing of the 
Nile. How far the Egyptians improved this fcience, is 
not very certain ; but their (kill therein feems not to have 
been very profound, nor to have extended to all geo- 
metrical <]uantitic8 and fubtilc theories, like that of the 
moderns ; the utmoft they knew was probably no more 
than plain meafuring, and fuch rules as were of common 
ufe in life. For Pythagoras, who travelled into Egypt 
for the fake of their learning, after his return home 
oflFered a hecatomb, on his finding out the proportion of 
the longeft fide of a right-angled triangle tb the other 
two ; and Thales, who alfo learned geometry in Egypt, 
facrificed an ox to the gods, for joy that he had hit on a 
method of infcribinga right-angled triangfe within a circle; 
both which inventions tliey could not have had from the 
Egyptians, unlefs we fliould fay, that the Egyptians did not 
teach them all they knew, or that thofe two philofophers 
unjuflly arrogated to themfelves what they had learned 
cf their mailers. Now, if thefe more fimple, though 
noble, propofitionswere not then to be found in the Egyp- 
.tian geometry, much lefs can it be fuppofed to have con- 
tained thofe more abftrufe theorems, and analytical me- 
*thods, which were afterwards known, and for vvhich we 
arc imlebted to the Greeks, who built fo fine a fuper- 
ilrudlure on the old Egyptian foundation. 

As Arithmetic is not only of great ufe in itfelf, but ab- 
•folutely necelfiiry both in the theory and praftice of geo- 
metry, that fcience was diligently cultivated in Egypt. 
That there was in later ages a kind of algebra known in 
that country, appears from the writings of Diophantus ; 
but that it was not an improvement made by the Gre- 
cians, after their fettling there, we will not take upon us 
tn affirm ; however, it was greatly inferior to the modern 
algebra in many refpe£ls- 

It is generally fuppofed that aftronomy was alfo an in- 
vention of the Egyptians, who, by reafon of the conftant 
ferenity of the air, and the flatnefs of their country, 
might obferve the motion of the heavenly bodies earlier, 
and with more eafe, than other people. Herodotus in- 
deed gives the honour of this invention to the Babylo- 
nians ; but Diodorus derives the Babylonians themfelves, 
as well as their fciences, originally from Egypt. He at- 
tributes the firft invention of aftronomy to thofe of 
Thebes. He fays the Egyptian^ were accurate obfervers 
of the places and motions of the ftars, and kept rcgifters 
of their obfervations for an incredible numbe/' of years, 
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ti^ving addifled thcmfelves to this lludy in the moft early 
ages that they were well acquainted with the motionSj 
periods, and itations of the planets, and likewife with 
their influences and efFefls ; and that, by long experience, 
they were oftcfi able to make furprifing prediftions of 
events in life, and to foretel famines, plenty, peltilential 
difeafes, earthquakes, the appearance of comets, and other 
things, which feemed to exceed human capacity. The} 
phenomena they feem to have obferved were indeed the 
mod obvious and eafy; but thereby they were diredted 
to adjuft the length of the year to the annual revolution 
of the fun ; which this nation firft did, by adding to their 
twelve months, of thirty days a-piece, five additional 
days, and fix hours, while the Greeks and Romans ufed 
^he more inconvenient form of lunar years, intercalating 
a month every third year. But the great ufe they feem to 
have made of their aftronomy was, either for the im-t 
provement of hufbandry, or elfe for aftrological calcula- 
tions, to which the Egyptians were much addidled. It i^ 
probable they might have a true notion of the fyflem of 
the world, and of the matter of the planets and fixed 
Itars i for they called the moon an ethereal earth, and af-7 
firmed the ftars to be fire ; however, they were far from 
having an exaft knowlege of the theory of the planetary 
motions, fo as to make any artificial calculations ; fince? 
Thales was the firft man who ventured to foretel an 
eclipfe, and Eudoxus and Ptolemy firft reduced the mo? 
tion of the heavenly bodies into hypothefes and tables. 

The feience of medicine feems alfo to have owed its 
origin to the Egyptians, The invention of it is generally 
aferibed to iEfculapius, which name was given to Tofor- 
^hrus, or l^efortbrus, a king of Memphis, and the fecond 
of the third dynafty of Manetho, for his great fklll in that 
art. Th is prince was much more ancient than the GrCr 
cian -difculnpius ; and though Africanus places him fome 
ages after Athothis, the fucceffor of Menes, fuppofed to 
be the fame with Thoth, or the firft Hermes, yet others 
make them contemporaries; as they mu ft have been, if 
this iEfculapius was the fame with the fon of Sydyc, and 
the brother of the Cabiri. Athothis is alfo faid to have 
been a phyfician, and to have written fome books of ana- 
tbmy ; unlefs we rather aferibe thofe writings to the fe- 
cona Hermes, who might publifh feveral inventions of 
the firft Hermes, and of .^fculapius ; for we are told 
that, among the Hermaic hooks, there were fix which 
iieated of medicine, and that the firft pf them was anator 
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mlcd. IHs lierfelf is alfo faid to have nnvented feveral 
jnctKcines, and to have taught the art to her fon Orus, or 
Apollo; whence fhc was held by the Egyptians to be the 
goddcfs of health. 

The Egyptian phyficians, mentioned by Mofes, feem 
rather to have been embalmers than phyficians, in the 
ftrift fcnfe of the word; unlefswc fuppofe both arts were 
originally profefled by the fame perfon ; which poflibly 
might be the cafe, though in after-times it was other- 
wife ; for every phyrician was not permitted to praflrife 
every branch of the art; but it was diftributed into dif- 
tiii£l: parts, and each man applied himfelf to the cure of 
one difeafe only. This caftom occafioneda great number of 
phyficians in Egypt; fome profeffingto cure the difeafes of 
the cyesj others, thofc of the head, teeth, or parts about the 
belJy 5 fome appHed themfelves to chirurgical operations, 
whilft others undertook the cure of internal diftempers ; ■ 
ty which regulation, great improvements might have 
been expelled from them in tfieir feveral provinces, had 
not the laws, as it were, fliut tlie door to any future dif- 
coveries, by obliging the phyficians to prefcribe according 
to fixed rules and receipts, fet down in their facred regil- 
ters, which had been coHedied from long obfervation and 
experience, and approved by the moft famous men of the 
jrrofefflon. So long as the phyfician followed thefe legal 
prefcriptions, he was fafe, let the fuccefs of the medi- 
cines be what It would ; but if once he ventured to depart 
from them, and to follow his own private judgment, he 
■was aufwcrable for the event, and ran the hazard of his 
life in cafe the patient died. It muft be confefled, how^ 
ever, that this was a moft efFcdlual method to prevent the 
mifchievous pra£fice of empirics. Another particular, 
obfeivable, with refpe£t to the Egyptian phyficians, is, 
that they had a public provifion made for them by law; 
for which reafon, they were not to take any fee from 
thofe who happened to be fick in the army, or on a jour- 
ney, within the kingdom. 

The Egyptian medicines feem rather to have been cal- 
culated for prevention than cure ; they chiefly preferibed 
evacuations, which they elFedled either by clyfters, po- 
tions, or emetics, or elfe by falling ; and this they re- 
peated ev€ry day; or let the patient reft three or four 
days, according to the cafe ; for they were of opinion, 
that, in the digeftion of all food, the greater part was fu- 
per^ous; and, loading nature, nurfed difeafes; fo;- 
which reafon, thofc who lived in the corn-country u fed to 
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vomit and purge themfelves every month, three days fuo« 
celEvely, topreferve health j though otherwife they were, 
by nature, very healthful. The better to promote the 
Operation of their medicines, the phyficians, together 
with their proper art, alfo ftudied aftrology, and their ri- 
tual myfteries for the Egyptian praftice of phyfic de- 
pended much on aftrological and magical grounds j either 
the induence of fome particular planet, or fome tutelar 
demon, was ftill confidered; which precarious founda- 
nions muft needs depreciate their ikill, and ftop any in- 
creafe of knowlege which might be made on other prin- 
ciples. 

4f»atomy, As they began to cultivate anatomy in Egypt very early, 
and their kings ordered dead bodies to be difl'efted for the 
perfeftion of this art; it might be prefumed they made 
greater progrefs therein than we can allow, if two in- 
ftances that are given of the acfcuracy of the Egyptian an- 
atomids be genuine. One of their obfervations was, that 
there is a particular nerve, which goes from the heart to 
the little-finger of the left-hand ; for which reafon, the 
Egyptians always wore rings upon that finger, and the 
priefts dipped that finger in their perfumed ointments. 
And the following reafon is given why a man cannot live 
above one hundred years, becaufe the Alexandrian em- 
balmers obferved a conftant encreafe and diminution of 
the hearts of thofe found perfons whom they opened, 
whereby they judged of their age ; finding that the heart 
of an infant of a year old weighed two drachms, and this 
weight increafed annually, by two drachms every year, 
till men attained to the age of fifty; from which they as 
gradually decreafed, till they arrived at an hundred, 

, when, for want of a heart, they neceflarily died. 

Natural Of the phyfiology of the old Egyptians (to confider it 

phihjophj^ here diftinftly from their theology, which two fciences 
the ancients conftantly joined together, we have not 
much to fay. Their opinion, as to the origin of things, 
and the mundane revolutions, we have confiHered ell^e- 
where. Their philofophical doitrines, may heft be known 
by looking into that of the ancient Greeks, who were 
their fcholars, and travelled into Egypt for inftruftion in 
the more fublime parts of learning; it was from this 
country, in all probability, that Pythagoras brought home 
the knowlege of that ancient fyftem of the world which 
Ijears his.name, and is now fo generally received ; though 
Jt Teems to have been part of the fecret doftrine of ihe 
Egyptians, and not revealed to the vulgar. The ancient 
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barbarian philofopberB did not employ their ftudies in the 
explication of this, or that particular phaenomenon, or 
dire£l their enquiries to the examination of things taken 
fingly ; it being in. vain to expedl from them, for exam- 
ple, the caufe of the attraftive power of the loadftone, 
or of the colours of the rainbow ; what is the fubftance 
of fire, and what are the particles of water, or the force 
of comprefled air ; but their fpeculations were about the 
mundane phaenomeiia, or thofe which afie<£ied univerfal 
nature ; fuch as the firit beginning of things, their revo- 
lutionSj periods, and final catafirophe; 

But the fcience for which the Egyptians were particu- Magic * 
larly famous, and the attainment whereof was clleemed 
the higheft pitch of knowlege, was magic. Some, 
imagining the invention of this art to exceed human ca- 
paciiy, pretend, the angels who fell in love with the an- 
tideluvian women, firft taught it that Ham preferved 
the principal rules of it at the deluge \ and that Mizraim 
learned thefe fecrets of his father. But others aferibe 
the invention to Hermes 5 though it is faid to have been 
much improved by Nechepfos, a king of Egypt, How- 
ever that be, the art was certainly very ancient in Egypt 5 
they had magicians, who pretended to the interpretation 
of dreams \ and a way of divining by a cup, in the time 
of Jofeph ; and very extraordinary inftances were given 
of the power of inchantments in the days of Mofes. The 
profeflbrs of magic among the Egyptians were the priefis 
and facred feribes 5 two of which order, named Jannes 
and Jambres, were pitched upon to withftand that pro- 
phet, Nor was this fcience confined to that nation in 
thofe early times 5 from the caution given by Mofes to 
the Ifraelites againft them, it is evident, there were pre- 
tenders to it under various denominations, among moft 
nf the idolatrous people } and Balaam, in particular, 
feems to have been a confiderable proficient therein. 

The claim of Zoroaftres and the Babylonians to the ho- 
nour of being the firft whopraftifed and taught magic, 
lhall be confidered in another place. 

What were the real grounds of this fcience we cannot 
fay ; there is an innocent kind of magic, which canfifts 
only in an excelling knowlege of n«rture, and its various 
powers and qualities, and the application of certain 
agents, which, by force of fbine peculiar qualities, pro- 
duce effefts very different from what fall under vulgar ob- 
fervation and comprehenfion ; but the magical wifdom of 
the Egyptians according to Scripture, malt ^ve been 
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fomcthing very different from this, or have gone much 
beyond what we are now mafters of, notwithftanding 
thofe vaft and various difeoveries whiefh haye been lately 
made in the properties ofnatural bodies. 

Aniiuhir Some of the other arts of the Egyptians, which were 
lefs confiderable, we have already occafionally taken no- 
tice of. The Greek writers tell us, that in Egypt, no 
trade, no profeflion, however mean, was reckoned ig- 
noble \ hufbandmen, and thofe who fed cattle, in parti- 
cular, were much confidered ; though the latter, in fome 
parts of the country, were not fuffered, but counted an 
abomination ; the reafon of which was chiefly the differ- 
ence in religion. For the (kill of the Egyptians in archi- 
tefture, mechanics, painting, and fculpture, we need 
only refer to what we have faid in the preceding feftion. 
As to the laft, their ftatuaries are faid to have worked by 
the moll methodical rules of proportion, and not by the 
eye, as the Grecians did; and they judged of the exaft<- 
nefs of the fymmetry by the fame. They divided the 
whole body into twenty-one parts and one fourth ; and, 
after the artifts who were employed had come to a refo- 
lution as to the fize of the llatue, they weiit home, each 
taking his talk, which they performed with fingular flcill, 
and made the feveral parts proportionable to one another, 
with a furprifing exaftnefs. It is faid, the moft famous 
ftatuaries among the ancients lived fomc time in Egypt ; 
particularly Telecles and Theodorus, the fons ofRhciecus, 
who ifiade the famous ftatue of Apollo Pythius in Samos, 
after the Egyptian manner ; for it was divided into two 
parts, from the head to the groin ; Telecles cutting one 
half in Samos, and his brother the other at Ephefus ; 
which, being joined together, fitted fo exaftly, that they 
feemed to have been made by one hand ; and this feemed 
the more admirable, confidering the attitude of the fta- 
tue, which had its hands ftretched out, and its legs at a 
diftance from each other, in a moving pofture. It muft 
be owned, however, that the ancient Egyptian ftatucs, 
ftill extant, are extremely deficient in elegance and pro- 
portion. 

Ofthiir The veflels, which the old Egyptians made ufe of on 

ma<vigatien the Nile, Were of a particular conftrui^ion ; they were 

§m thi Nik. made of the acantha, or Egyptian thorn ; from which 
were cut fmall planks, abput two cubits fquare ; thefe 
pieces of timber the artift fet together like tiles, and faf- 
tened with a great number of long pins ; and when the 
whole was thus well compa£ted| he ere£Ied beophes for 
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the rowers ; for they ufed no kind of ribs, or bent tim- 
bei, in their work, but fecured the joints of the infidc 
with bands of papyrus. They had but one rudder, which 
pafled quite through the keel, a maft of acantha, and a 
fail made of the papyrus. Thcfe veffels were very unfit 
to go up the river againd the dream, and therefore were 
always towed up, unlefs the wind proved very frefli and 
favourable. But when they came down with the current, 
a hurdle of tamarilk with a rope was fattened to the, prow; 
which hurdle they ftrengthened with bands of reeds, and 
let it down into the water ; a done, pierced through the 
middle, oT a confiderable weight, was hung by another 
rope, to the poop. By thefe means, the dream, bearing 
on the hurdle, carried down the boat with great expedi- 
tion ; the done at the fame time balancing, and keeping 
it deady. Of thefe veflels there were great numbers on 
the river, and fome very large. The Egyptian navigation 
by fea we fhall mention when we come to fpeak of their 
trade. 

The manner wherein the old Egyptians preferved their Mow ih 
knowlcge, and tranfmitted it to poderity, deferves to be 
particularly confidered. Their prieds were the depofi- 
taries of all their learning ; they had the care of their knowlcge, 
philofophy, and other fciences, as well as of their reli- 
gion and facred rites ; and were the perfons to whom 
thofe who defired to be indriifted therein were obliged to 
apply ; for which purpofes, they had divers colleges or 
academies in feveral parts of the kiif|dom ; one of thefe 
at Heliopolis, is mentioned by Strabo, who vifited the 
apartments where Eudoxus and Plato had dudied for fe- 
veral years. The Egyptian learning was partly inferibed 
on columns, and partly committed to writing in the facred 
books. Not only the Egyptians, but feveral other an- 
cient nations, ufed to preferve the memory of things by 
inferiptions on pillars. We are told, the Babylonians 
kept their adronomical obfervations engraven on bricks ; 
and Democritus is faid to have tranferibed his Moral Dif- 
courfes from a Babylonifli pillar. But the mod famous of 
all others were the columns of Hermes in Egypt, men- 
tioned by feveral credible authors ; upon them Kc is rc< 
ported to have inferibed his learning, which was after- 
wards explained more at large by the feennd Hermca in 
feveral books. It is certain, at lead, that from thefe pil- 
lars the Greek phi lofophers and Egyptian hiftoH^ns tOok 
many things. Pythagoras and Plato mh read them, and 
Snowed their philofophy frt^m thence j Sanchoniatho 
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and Mftnctho likcwife made life of the fame monumeirtSi 
which were ftill remaining in the time of Produs, or not 
long before- They ftood in certain fubterrancous apart- 
, ments near Thebes. To thefe inferiptions fuccccded the 
facred books, fomewhat more recent, but not lefs famous, 
to which Sanchoniatho and Manctho are alfo faid to have 
been beholden for the contents of their' hiftories ; for 
thefe books not only contained what related to the wor* 
ihip of the gods, and the l^ws of the kingdom, but hifto- 
rical collecSlions, nay, even all kind of mifcellancous and 
philofophical matters of confiderable momant ; foi it was 
part of the bufinefs of the priefts, or facred feribes, to in- 
fcrt in thofe public regifters whatever deferved to be re- 
corded, and tranfanitted to poftcrity, as well as carefully 
to preferve what had been delivered down to them from 
iheir anceftors. 

Thefe were the literary monuments of the Egyptians ; 
fome that were obvious and plain to be urtderftood by the 
, common people and ftrangers; and others, more dark 
and myfterious, laid up in the inner receflTes of the tem- 
ple, and communicated to very few. For there were two 
forts of learning among the ancients, and particularly the 
Egyptians, the vulgar and the fecrct. Ihe firft was open 
to all, who might be inftrufted therein by the public mo- 
numents, and the ordinary mafters ; but tne other, left it 
fhould grow cheap, or be corrupted by palling through 
vulgar hands, was veiled and difgaifed by feveral me- 
thods. The monuiRents of this fuperior fort of learning, 
befides being hidden in the private apartments of the 
temples, were written in a charafter not commonly un- 
derftood, and guarded by the priefts, who were extremely 
difficult of accefsj and could not be prevailed on to ex- 
plain them but after abundance of preparation, and 
initiatory ceremonies. Pythagoras, defi going to travel 
into Egypt, defired Polycrates, *the tyrant of Samos, to re- 
commend him by letter to Amafis, king of Egypt, who 
was his particular friend, that he might have the freer ad- 
miffion to the fecret learning of the priefts. He obtained 
alfo of Amalis letters to the priefts, ordering them to 
communicate their knowlege to him. He went firft to 
thofe of Heliopolis, wbo referred him to the college at 
Memphis, as their feniors ; and from Memphis be was 
fent, under the fame pretext, to Thebes : after much ter- 
giver ration, not daritig to difobey the king’s command by 
^ny farther dilatory excufes, they endeavoured to deter 
Pythagoras &om his purpose, by the infinite labour and 
. trouble 
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trouble he waa to expeft, enjoining him, in his noviciate^ 
things that are very hard, and contrary to the religioln of 
the Greeks. And when he had undergone all this triali 
with invincible courage, he obliged them at lengtbi 
againft their wills, to admit him to a participation oftbcil 
facred myfteries, and profound learning. 

The laft method which the Egyptians look to conceal 
their doQrine from popular conception was, by wrapping 
it up in hieroglyphics, fymbols, enigmas, and fables. It 
is well known, that the ancients in general ufed to deliver 
their indruflions under thofe dark veils of allegory and fic- 
tion ; few or none in the moll early times, either among 
the Greeks or barbarians, taught any part of philofophy 
intelligibly ; they feemed to think, that, to exprefs things 
in a familiar and eafy manner argued want of acutenefs ; 
or clfe imagined^ that modelly forbad them to £hew truth 
naked to the vulgar. The Egyptians feem to have ex- 
celled other nations in the ohfcurity of their fiGions i 
wherein the footfteps of truth were often fo faint, that 
they required a fagacious tracer, and one able to difeern 
things of moment from trifles®. 

In their inferiptions and writings, the Egyptians made 
ufe of three feveral forts of charatlers *, the hrft, and moft 
ancient, was that of hieroglyphical figures of various ani-^ 
mals, the parts of human bodies, and mechanical inflru% 
ments ; of which three things, the hieroglyphics, both 
of the Ethiopians and Egyptians, gonfifted ; though there 
is reafon to think the Egyptians had alfo another fort of 
charaflers, called hieroglyphical, and ufed by the priefts^ 
fomething refembling the prefent Chinefe charaiSera- 
They are fald to have been the inventign of Hermes; and 
a fpecimen of bis performance therein is given us by 
Sanchoniatho. 

There are large colleflions among the antiquaries of 
hieroglyphical inferiptions, images, and pidluresi, which 
they have taken a great deal of pains to explain, ^t with 
very little fuccefs 5 for, if we except a few of thefc cb»* 
raflers, the meaning of which has been prelervedby ok) 

® De his vide Herodotus. Diodorus, ubi fupra, Procl. in 
Tina. Phton. lib. i. Dios Lsert. in Tbalet. Cicer de DiWuitt 
libi r. Plin. Nat. Hilt, lib ii. cap. Conring. de tlecmeU 
Egyf^tor. vet. Sc Paracellina Nova Medicins, WOttOD's ReHec* 
rions on Ancient and Mc^dern Learning, p. 119, Burnet’s 
Arcbseolog- lib. i, bir Wn, Temple’i on the WHUom of 
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writers (U), thcrp is great reafon to fufpefl: their conjec-r 
tures are very ill founded^ and particularly as to thofe 
figures which they fuppofe te reprefent the old Egyptian 
gods ; »the greater part of them being in human form, 
with the ^ad of fome animal, or elfe diftinguifhed by 
fome animal reprefentation fet upon their heads, .or near 
them; ybcTeas, images of human form were not intro^- 
4uced among the Egyptians till later times ; and why fuch 
figures might not be made in memory of fome of their 
molt famous men, we cannot fee ; nncc it was the old 
Egyptian cufiom to reprefent not the man's perfon, but 
his manners, charadter, flation, and honour ^ and this 
they did by hieroglyphics. 

T he Egyptians alfo ufed literal charadlers, of which they 
had two forts ; one they called the facred letters, in which 
their public regiflers, and all matters of an higher nature, 
were written j and the other the vulgar^ or epiftolographic, 
made ufe of by every one in common bufinefs. The Egyp- 
tians were not the only people who obferved fuch a diftinc- 
tion in their writing; feveral of the eaftern nations, parti- 
cularly the Ethiopians and Babylonians, had two different 
kinds of letters ; and the modern bramins, among the 
Indians, have not only a facred charaffer, hut a facred 
language alfo, in which they were very fhy of inftrufting 
strangers. 

When, and by whom, letters wfere invented, we fhall 
not now enquire ; it will be fufficient to obferve, that, 
though moft other nations are fuppofed to have received 
them from the Egyptians, yet they themfelves, perhaps, 
karned them of their neighbours the Ethiopians : among 
whom letters were in ufe very early. Both thefe forts of 
the old Egyptian letters are now loll *, or, if the forms of 
them remain in any old inferiptions, they are unintelli- 
gible^ All that we know of them is, that the alphabet 
eonfifted of twenty-five letters, and that they wrote from 
the right hand to the left', as molt of the oriental nations 
ftlll do. We can, by no means, aflent to the opinion of 
thofe who imagine the prefent Coptic letters have been 
thofe of the ancient Egyptians ; for the Coptic alphabet is 

(U) Thus, we are told, they the dog, of Mercury; the cat, 
reprelmted the fupreme Deity, of the moon, or .Diana ; the 
by a ferpent with the head of beetle, of a courageous warrior; 
R hawk. The hawk itfelf a new-born child, of the riiing- 
was the hieroglyphic of Ofiris ; fun ; and the like, 
tbe river-hone, of Typhon ; , 
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manifcftly nothing elfe hut the Greek, with the additiort 
of fome few letters, to exprefs founds which the Grecians 
had not, and which probably came to be ufed in Egypt 
after the time of Alexander, though we know the ^Greek 
language, and perhaps their letters alfo, were taught 
there long before, in the reign of Pfammetichus. lhat 
the reader may judge of this affinity we have here in- 
ferted the ^ 
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The Egyptian language is certainly one of the moft Ofthiir 
ancient in the world, and, in all probability, an original or 
mother tongue. It was certainly a diftindl tongue, at 
lead fo early as the time of Jofeph, who, , when he was 
made governor of Egypt, had a new name given him of 
Egyptian derivation and fpeaking to his brethren in that 
language, was obliged to make ufe of an interpreter ; and 
yet this very language is, in a great meafurc, prefeived to 
pur own times in the prefent Coptic, though, by rcafon 
of the almod continual fubjefUon of that nation to fo« 
feigners, ever Gnce their conqueil by Cambyfes, a confider- 
able part of it has been lod ; in return for which, it has 
received a great number of Greek, and fome Periiani 
Latin, and Arabic words, during the long time they were 
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under the fucdeffive government of thofe nations. Thd 
Arabic, at prefent, prevailg fo univerfally in Egypt, that 
the Copts, or native Egyptians themfelves, generally fpeak 
no other, the common people having utterly loil the 
knowlege of their ancient, tongue, which few, even of 
tlieir prieAst underhand to any degree of perfedtion. 

The Coptic tongue, at prefent, confifts chiefly of the 
old Egyptian and Greek ; ftill bearing evident marks of 
jprimitiye antiquity in- its ftrufture and conftitution, 
wherein it differs fo widely from all the oriental and 
European languages, that it is impoflible to conceive it 
derived from any of them. For the Copts neither de- 
cline their nouns, nor conjugate their verbs (not even 
thofe of foreign extract), otherwife than by prefixing par- 
ticles fometimes of one or more fyllables, and fometimes 
of a fingle letter, which denote the cafe, gender, number, 
and perfon ; feveral of them being often joined together 
in one word, and the primitive word ufually placed laft. 
So that the difficulty of this tongue confifts in the incre- 
dible combination of the words and particles, in the change 
of the vowels, and in tranfpofing the middle part of the 
word, and adding of fuperfluoUs letters \ to diftinguifti 
which requires great labour and fkill. 

Of their Egypt is excellently fituated for commerce, the trade 
trade and of the weftern parts of Afia, all Europe, and the North, 
wautga- lying open to it, by the Mediterranean fea j and that of 

ttoji. Arabia, Perfia, India, and the fouthern and weftern 

coafts of Africa by the Red Sea -, the eaftern merchan- 
dizes being commodioufly brought into Egypt on camels, 
by the Ifthpius of Sues; it is to be prefumed fo induftri- 
ous and fenfible a people were hot long without making 
ufe of thofe advantages ; not only from the profpeft of 
gain, but alfo in order to fupply themfelves with thofe 
i things which their country wanted, fuch as metals, wood, 

pitch, refin, &c. which they bartered for their own rich 
produdlpns and manufaflures, fuch as corn, linen, pa- 
per, jglafs, and other valuable commodities. Sir John 
Marffiam fuppofes, that the Egyptians did not apply 
themfelves to merchandize till the time of the Ptolemies ; 
but in this opinion be feenas to be miftaken ; for though 
thole princes did very much encourage trade, recovering 
that or the Eaft to their fubjefts, by building Berenice, 
Mpos Hormo^ and other ports on the Arabiao.gulph, £9 
that Almndm bc^^ame the geeateil mart hi the yvofld ; 
jet^ Eg^^ana certaanlf tvhdfd very with 
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tlie firft inventioil of commercei which y they fay, was 
found out by OGris, their Mercury. Diodorus tells us, 
that Pfammetichus gained great ricnes by trade* before he 
Was king of all Egypt ; and we learn front Scripture, that 
the Midianites and Ifhmaelites traded thither fo early as 
the time of Jacob: nay, it is prefumed, that they had 
anciently the fovereignty of the Red Sea, by which means 
they engrolTed all the trade of India, and other parts, 
which were then carried on that ^ay. They feem, in- 
deed, to have been difpoflefled of it, if what Philoftratui 
relates be true, by a certain prince named Erythras 
(whom fome imagine to be the fame with Efau, or Edom) ; 
for he, being mader of the Red Sea, made a by-law, ot 
regulation, that the Egyptians (hould not enter that fea 
with any fhlps of war, nor with more than one merchant- 
ftiip at a time. To evade which, the Egyptians built a 
veflcl fo large and capacious, as to fupply the place of 
many. However, David becoming afterwards mafter of 
Elatn and Efiongeber, two ports in the Red Sea belong- 
ing to Edom, which he had conquered, built Ihips there, 
asfomefay, and fetched gold from Ophir i but whether 
that aflertion be true or no, Solomon, his fon, certainly 
cftabliflied a very great trade in thofe parts, which it is 
not improbable he might do by permifliDn or connivance 
of the Egyptians, to whofe king he Was fon-In-law. And 
this trade the Jews continued to ftare with them, noi; 
without fome little interruption, till the time of Ahar, 
when they entirely loft it : then it fell into the hands of 
the Syrians, and afterwards devolved to the Tyrians, till 
the Ptolemies recovered the whole again to their own 
fubjefts. 

Some writers have indeed exprefsly afferted, that Pfam^ 
metichus was the Grft king of Egypt who opened the ports 
to ftrangers, and granted foreign traders fecurity in his 
dominions; and that the ancient princes, being content 
with the abundant riches of their dwn country, would 
allow no ftrangers to enter, but fortified the fronticri 
againft them, and particularly againft the Greeks. QciC 
this prohibition cannot be undpritoo.d of any other com- 
jnerce than that which was driven by the Mediterranean| 
where the Greeks exercifed their piracies along tht cdaiAi 
of Egypt. Being excluded on thit account, 
plained of fuch treatment as a great •att 
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cruelty of Bufiris 5 for that the Egyptians traded before 
with other nations, is evident from the above mentioned 
inftance of the Midianites and l{hm'aelites> the eafyiaccefs 
which Abraham and the fons of Jacob had to Egypt, and 
from Solomon's having horfes from that country. 

Toward the Greeks,, indeed, they behaved with fome 
caution and feferve, even-after they were admitted; for, 
after the time of Pfammetichus, though. Amafis, who 
was their gfeat friend, fuffered' them to build the city of 
Naucratis, for the fettlement and refidence of their mer- 
chants; yet that was the only place m the whole king- 
dom where he allowed them to have a fa£¥ory. They’ 
failed up to it by the Canopic mouth of the Nile (X) ; and 
if, by any accident, a Greek vefTel entered any other 
mouth of that river, the owners, making oath that they 
were forced into it againft their will, were obliged to go 
back to that channel; or, if the winds were contrary, to 
unlade and fend up their goods to Naucratis by the river- 
veffels. 

Though the Egyptians, on a religious account, bore a. 
great averlion to, the fea, which they called Typhon, be- 
caufe it fwallows up their Nile, and hated failors fo much^ 
that they would not fpeak to them ; and though they were 
not fond of going out of their own country, for fear of 
introducing foreign luxury and cuftoms, yet were they 
not ignorant of fca affairs, having an order of men among 
them who followed nothing elfe ; nay, the Greeks con- 
fefs, they learn,ed navigation from them. Sefoftris built 
a formidable navy of four hundred fliips of war for his ex- 
pedition to the fouthern feas ; and alfo a very large vefTel 
of cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long (Y),^^lt and 
beautified with gold and filver, which he dedicated to 
Ofiris. And it is to be prefumed they improved in this 
art in fucceeding times 

^ De his vide Porphyr. dc Vit. Pythagor. p,ix. SImekibrd's Con- 
nell. vol. ii. p.33i. Kircher Oedip. Montfaucon. Plutarch, 

de Ifid, & OGr. Clem. Alexand, Strom, lib, v. p. 555. Lucian 
de Macrob. Burnet's Archaeolog. Huet de Commerce ec dela 
Navigat. des Anciens. 

(X) Yet othete makp this bulk, being near tivice as big 

city of Naucratis to be a colony as one of our larged firfl« 
of the Milefians, and to ftand rates ; the length of the Royal 
on the Eolbitic or Heracleotic Sovereign being no more than 
mouth of the Nile* 175 fpet on the middle gun- 

(Y) This ftiip muft vafi](y deck ; and the breadth about 
exceed any modem veflels in 70 feet by the beam. 
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SECT. III. 

0 / the Egyptian Chrmology to, the Time of Alexander 'the 

Great, 

E fliall now proceed to the hiftory of the princes 

who reigned in Egypt from the moll early times to 
the final reduftion of the country by Alexander. But as 
chronology is the light of hiftory, and without it the 
moll exadt relations would be only a chaos of fadls 
heaped together, we ought to fettle this point, before we 
enter upon the hiftory of the Egyptian kings. Here the 
guides we have hitherto followed, either quite forfake us, 
or give us fuch information as we can by no means depend 
on, having bee^ themfelves grofsly impofcd upon by forged 
records, or falfe traditions. The different tables of the 
thirty dynafties which have been compofed from the old 
Egyptian chronicle, and from Manetho,,by Africanus and 
Eufebius, and the tables of the Egyptian kings, formed by 
Jofephus, Eratollhenes, Syncellus, Herodotus, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, are fo palpably fabulous, defedlive, incon- 
fiftent, and contradiftory that the perufal of them would 
yield no fatisfaftion to the fenfible reader, and therefore 
they are omitted. Nay, the difagreemeiit between the 
feveral fucceflions of Egyptian kings, both in their names, 
and the years of their refpeftive reigns, is fo great, and 
there arc fuch chafms, and apparent corruptions and mif- 
takes, in them all, that it would feem loft labour to at- 
tempt to reduce them into a chronological feries, fo as to 
agree with one another, much lefs with Scripture, and 
the chronological obfervations of other hiftorians. 

The fum total of the thirty dynafties, according to the 
old chronicle, is not only an iinmenfe number, .vaftly ex- 
ceeding the age .of the world, but appears to be an aftro- 
nomical calculation ; by which the Egyptians wanted to 
fliew that their dynafties have run through a whole pe- 
riodic revolution of the zodiac j and therefore we (hall 
not offer to make any ufe of it. It may only be obferved, 
that though this fum be faid to be the amount of the 
thirty dynafties, yet therein muft be included the 30,000 
years which the Sun reigned, the 3984 years reign of Sa- 
turn and the other twelve gods, and the 217 years reign 
of the eight demi-rgods; making, together, 34,201 years. 
As CO the fourteen firft dynaftiea, which we conceive to 
Sz be 
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be omitted In the fragment we have remaining of thir 
chronicle, the meaning of the original may perhaps be, 
that the fifteen generations of the cynic circle, which are 
plaosd in the table in the fifteenth dynafty, and: reigned. 
443 years, make up the firfl fiftee^n dynafties. This fup- 
pofition feema to be confirmed by the fum total of the 
years of the fixtcenlaft dynafties, which amounts to 214a 
years, and, with the faid 34,20 years, makes 36,341 
to which if we add 184 years, for the duration of the 
twenty-eighth dynafty, the number of which is omitted^ 
We fhall have the complete fum of 36,525 : confequently,, 
deducing thence the fum of the reigns of the gods and 
demi-gods, the remainder will be 2324 years, for the du-* 
ration of the fucceeding dynafties, according to this chro- 
nicle •, which is a number reafonable enough, though it 
cannot be reconciled to the account of Manetho. 

Gfthe dy- The fuccefiions of Manetho have this additional eorrup- 
nafliesof tion, that their order has been difturbed by tranferibers y 
Manitho. and as in their prefent difpofitio'n they cannot poflibly be 
reduced to any one fyftem of chronology, fome have al- 
tered that difpofition according to their various- hypo- 
thefes; while others make fhort work with them, and 
abfolutely rejefl: thefe dynafties, or great part of them as 
fabulous. 

The credit of Manetho has been called in queftlon by 
feveral writers % not only becaufe of the incredible anti- 
quity to which his hiftory is fuppofed to have afeended, 
tut from the account which, it is faid^.he himfelf gave 
the records from which he compiled. He pretends to 
have extrafled it from certain pillars in the Seriadic land, 
on which inferiptions had been made in the facred dia- 
Icft and lettersi by Thoth, the firft Hermes ; and were 
tranflated after the flood, out of the facred dialeft Into 
the Greek tongue in facred letters, and laid up in books 
by Agathodsemon, the fon of the ftcond Hermes,- die fa- 
ther of Tat, in the inner recefles of the Egyptian tem- 
ples ^ Now it is abfolutely impoflJble, that the firft 
Hermes, who lived in the earlieft ages o£ the Egyptian 
monarchy, could write an hiftory of fo many generations 
Which came into the world after his death, unlefs he did 
it by ihfpiration ; and if Matietho could be fo ftupid a^ to 
make this aflertion, it mull zreceflarily have overthrown 
the credit of his whole work. But we do not think that 

* Vldt Jac. Capell. in Hift. Sacr. k EX6t. od A. M. 

Orig. Stcr. book i. diap. «. ( 10. dn:. ^ lyncal]. p. 40, ' 
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writer could mean any fuch thing ; the words cUed from 
!jim do not fay he took his whole hiftory from thofe pil- 
lars j though he might, probably, quote thofe reeords to 
fupport the ancien,t hiftory which preceded the time of 
Thoth i and fuch pillars, or, at leaft fome pillars which 
were of great antiquity, and by the piiefts attributed to 
Thoth, muft have been extant in the days of Manetho, or 
he could never have appealed to them in rfo public a man- 
ner, efpecially in writing to his prince. It may alfo be 
anfwered, that though Thotih made the firft inferiptiorw 
on thofe pillars, yet it is not impoflible but, in fucceeding 
times, other inferiptions might be added.to thofe of Thothi 
for the pillars might be in common phrafe aferibed to 
him, though the hiftorical inferiptions were continued af- 
ter his death by others. But, after all, it may be quef- 
tioned, whether Manetho really intended to fupport his 
hiftory by the authority of thofe pillars : the paiTage 
wheieinhe mentions them feems to have been taken ou^ 
of another book of his, called Soth is, or Seth, which wag 
not hiftorical,' but prophetical. For, in his dedication of 
that work to Ptolemy Philadelphus, he fays, that his in- 
terpreting the facred books of Hermes was in obedience to 
that prince’s command, who inquired of him concerning 
the future events that were to happen in the world S And 
as to the records from whence he took his hiftory, we arc 
dfewhere aflured, it was compiled from the facred re- 
gifters which were kept by the priefts, and written in 
tthe Egyptian language, fincc he tranllated them into 
Greek. 

The ftronger prejudice, therefore, againft the credit of 
4 :his writer, arifes from his chronology. The Egyptians, 
it is true, pretended to an e:yceflive antiquity, and to have 
certain records for a prodigious length of time paft. This 
.claim appears not onlyifrom the old chronicle above meur 
tioned, but from the extravagant numbers of years their 
priefts impofed on Herodotus, Plato, and Diodorus (A); 

but 

< Syncel. p. 40. ^ Jofeph. oonC. Apjon. 4 ib* h p* 

Eufeb. Prsp. £v. lib. ii. in prsm. 

(A) Some of thefe incredible accounts are as fbllowf joarsm 
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but Manetho feems to have been much more modcft. 
The fum of his thirty-one dynafties from Menes to fifteen 
years before Alexander (without taking the reigns of the 
gods and demi-gods into the account), if call up, will 
amount to above 5300 years, which will reach higher 
than the creation of the world. And Jofeph Scaliger " 
has accordingly fettled their chronology in fuch a man- 
ner, that, by his own way of reckoning, it exceeds the 
epoch of the creation 1336 years. But there is a lefler 
number mentioned by Syncellus, who fays, the account 
of the years of all the dynafties was 3 SSS > which is much 
more reafonable than the other, and yet will agree with 
nofyftem of chronology, unlefs we take part of this num- 
ber for the reigns of the antediluvian princes of Egypt. 
Manetho, as we have already obferved, began his hiftory 
with feven gods, and nine demi-gods, who reigned 1985 
years ; and then fucceeded mortal kings, the firft of whom 
was Menes ; thefe three races feem to be the fame with 
thofe called, in the old chronicle, Auritte, Meftrsei, and 
Egyptians. Now if we allow (as is moft reafonable, in 
cafe there be any fliadow of truth in this part of the hif- 
tory), that the gods, or Aurltae, were antediluvians ; 
the demi gods, or Meftrxi, the poftdiluvians of the race 
of Mizraim 5 and the mortal men, or Egyptians, Menes 
and his fucceffbrs 5 and if we allow 1200 years, part of 
the 1985, for the reigns pf the firft, the remainder, 785, 
will be the years of the reign of Mizraim, and his de-^ 
feendents j and, dedu£ling the whole 1985 out of the 
faid 3555, there will remain 1570 years, the diftance 
from Menes to the fifteenth year before Alexander. This 
way of computing would be plaufible, were it not that the 
epoch of the Egyptian kingdom will, by this account, pre- 
tede the difperfion of mankind ; which can hardly be fup- 
pofed, unlefs it be allowed, that the Egyptians reckoned 
the years of the government of their firft anceftors over 

p Canon. Ifagog. lib. ii. p. 228, 

From Hercules to Amalis (2>, .p , ^ 17,000 

From Bacchus to Amafis, . . . ^ 1^,000 

The gods and heroes reigned * . . i B,cipo 

From Orus, the laft of them, to the 160th Olympiad, 15,000 
Kings of E^pt before Amafis reigned, - - 13,000 

From their firft mortal kings to Sechon, - - 1 1,340 

There were chronicles at Sais of (3) - - 8,ooq 

(0 Herod, lib, ii, ( 3 ] Plato in Tim, 
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their defcendents before they left Shinaar, and arrived in 
Egypt. But the great objeftion of all is, that Manetho’s 
number of 3555 appears to belong wholly to the fuccclTors 
of Menes, and we have no manner of warrant to make 
anj deduflion.from it. 

Some chronologers, therefore, particularly Tather Pe- 
tau*^ (who took delight in con trad i(!:^ing Scaliger), rejefit 
the whole fcheme of Manetho’s dynaftiesas fabulous, and 
of no manner of value or credit. And others s, to whom 
Eufebius led the way in his canon \ omit the firft fixteen 
dynafties only, and begin their chronology with the fe- 
venteenth j though they differ among themfelves in their 
computations. The firft who, without rejefling any* 
earnefUy fet about reducing the entire feries to the Scrip- 
ture chronology, was the learned Sir John Marfliam 
who firft guefled, that thefe dynafties were not fucceflive, 
but collateral. He fuppofes that Egypt, immediately 
lifter the death of Menes., was divided into four diftindi 
Jcingdoms, of Thebes, This, Mep>phis, and the Lower 
Egypt, befidesfome of leffer note, which arofe afterwards, 
and whofe epochs are more difficult to be fettled ; and 
that it continued fo divided for almoft feven centuries, 
till the paftors made themfelves matters of all, except that 
of Thebes; at whofe expulfion, about 500 years after, 
Egypt became fubjeft to one prince. By thefe means, 
the duration of the whole empire, from Menes to the end 
of the reign of Amafis, is reduced to 1819 years. It 
muft be obferved, that Sir John Marfham makes great ufe 
of the table of the Theban kings given us by Eratofthenes, 
of which we ffiaU fpeak by-and-by. 

The next who undertook to model this Egyptian chro- 
nology is father Pezron, who, by following the larger 
chronology of the Septuagint, has more latitude, and al.- 
lows the duration of the Egyptian empire 2619 years, 
from Menes to Neftanebua- This author likewife builds 
on the fame foundation with Sir John Marfham, in mak- 
ing the firft feventecn dynafties npt fucceffivc, but colla- 
teral. He is of opinion that the Meftrsans, or offspring 
pf Mizraim, the firft inhabitants of Egypt, were thole 
whom their pofterity honoured with the titles of gods and 

f Temp. lib. ix. cap, 15. z CalviHus, UfTeriui, & 

J ac. Capellub, Perizonius efteerna the firft foui teen or fifteen, to be 
abuloui. h Chron. Grsc. p. 89* ^ In hU Canon Cliro- 

jMcus .^gyptiacuB, &c. 
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demi-gods ; and that^ though they began to people the 
country, yet they formed no kingdom there till Menes, 
who began his reign 648 years after the deluge. Scfoftris 
he places in the time 01 the judges of Ifrael, Deborah 
then prefiding'over that people 

From the plans of thefe two great naeri, feveral other 
chronological writers have formed fyftems' of their own, 
differing m feme refpe£is from themi as well as from each 
other. The chief care of them all is to fix the times of 
Menes and Sefoftris, which when they have done, they 
imagine the reft follows almoft of courfe. The opinions, 
as to thefe two princes, are fo various, that it w'ould lead 
us into too great a detail to mention them all in this 
place *, and what we judge moft curious, and worthy no-» 
tlcc, in fuch difquifitions, will be more properly intro-- 
duced when we give their hiftories. One thing may ge- 
nerally be obferved of all thefe writers, efpecially with 
refpeft to Perizonius, that they are much oftener in the 
right in refuting and detecting the errors and miftakes of 
one another, than in'fettling or atljufting any thing of 
their own that may be fafely relied on. 

The fundamental hypothefis which all thefe writers go 
upon, that there were, in the moft early times, feveral 
kingdoms in Egypt at once, feems to be very probable, 
the Scripture mentioning the kings of the Egyptians in 
the plural, even fo late as the time of Jehoram*. The 
kingdoms of Thebes and Memphis divided Egypt between 
them for feveral centuries 5 and it is certain, from Hero-, 
dotus and Diodqrus, that there were at leaft two kings in 
that country at the time of the invafion of the Ethiopians 
under Sabbaep. But it does not appear that Manetho 
himfelf, though he wrote the hiftory of five Egyptian na- 
tions reprefented any of the dynafties he has given us. 
Collateral or contemporary^ on the contrary, unlefs his 
tranferibers have done him more wrong than we have rea- 
fon to fufpeQi he placed them all in a continual fuc- 
ceffion"; and it is taking the utmoft liberty with Mane^ 
tho to alter it, unlefs we charge the fanlt on the records 
which he tranferibed. 

After Cambyfes had carried away their records, the 
Egyptian priefts, in all probability, to fupply their lofs, 
^nd keep up their pretences to antiquity, began to write 

_kPezron. Antiq, dei Tempt retabliei chap. 13# * a Kingi 
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new annals, wherein they, not only neceflarily made great 
^iftakes, but added a good deal of their own inTention^ 
-efpecially as to diftant times. From thefc materials} for 
want of better, Manetho collefting his hiftory} muft have 
intermixed a good deal of fable, as there is indeed in the 
antiquities of all nations \ for it cannot be expected, that 
people in the circumftances of thefe early nations, could 
.have began to keep records till fome ages after their fet- 
tlement, It is unjuft therefore to lay the whole blame of 
the confufion and uncertainty we nnd in the Egyptian 
hiftory at the door of Manetho j he collefted, for ought 
we know, faithfully from the records he had 5 and we 
have fo little genuine remains of him, and what we have 
has been fo mangled by tranferibers and critics, that IQs 
found lefs difficulty in gathering the difperfed remains of 
her dead hufband, than it muft be to patch up a figure 
which might bear fome refemblance of that hiftorian. 

Several ancient writers, as Jofephus, Plutarch, Porphyry, 
and Eufebius, looked on him as a writer whofe authority 
was to be depended on ; and the curious fragment tran- 
feribed from him by Jofephus, before his copies had been 
corrupted, feems to confirm this good opinion, being the 
moll valuable and authentic piece of Egyptian hiftory of 
fo great antiquity that is extant ; and the feries of kings 
he exhibits, is a pretty exaft record, connefting, if there 
be any credit in Manetho, the Egyptian and Grecian 
hiftories, by acquainting us that SethoQs was ^gyptu^, 
and his brother Armais, Danaus. 

The lift of Theban kings given by Eratofthenes has had Of the rj- 
a very favourable reception among the learned, not only tahgue of 
as a fupplement to Manetho, who has entirely omitted Bratojihi^ 
that fucceffion, but as a certain foundation for fixing the 
Egyptian chronology. His authority has been preferred 
to that of Manetho in regard he was no Egyptian 

E rieft, but a Cyrenean, a man of eminent learning, and 
eeper of the Alexandrian library, and took his catalogue 
from the facred records of Thebes p. Together with the 
Egyptian names of the kings, he has given their interpre- 
tation in Greek, which thofe fkilled in the Coptic tongufe 
allow to be juft in fome inftances ; but feveral of them 
being corrupted ^nd t^nintcUigihle, we have chofen tp 
omit them, 

Vide Marflx. Can. Chron, p. S. x6. 297. Cumberl. on Sanch. 
p. 416, f Vide Syncell, p. 147, 
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This feries is fuppofed to be cohnefted with a known 
epoch in the Grecian hiftory, by a remark of Dicsearchus, 
Ariftotle’s fcholar, who fays, that 2500 years elapfed 
from the reign of Sefonchofis, who fuccceded Orus, the 
fon of Ifis and Ofiris, to the reign of Nilus; and from 
Nilus to the firft Olympiad, 436 years "i. Who Sefon- 
chofis was, is very uncertain j the firft king of the twelfth 
dynafty of Manetho feems to have borne this name, or 
-one very near it ; but he muft have lived too late to be 
the perfon here meant; and if he be taken to be the im- 
mediate fucceflbrof Orus, he muft have been one of the 
demi-gods, and the fame with Ares, or Mars, which 
carries us back into fable. The firft of thefe obfervations 
therefore can be of no great ufe ; for the time of Sefon- 
chofis, after this way of reckoning, will precede the de- 
luge, even according to the Samaritan chronology, near 
' 700 years. But the other king, named by Dicaearchus, 

is found in the catalogue of [Eratofthenes, the laft king 
but one there being Phruron, or Nilus ; and therefore his 
time being known, the years of all the preceding kings 
are cafily adjufted to any fyftem of chronology. This 
feems plaufible enough ; yet are we afraid it will not al- 
together agree with the account of Diodorus. It is plain 
^ Dicaearchus fuppofed Nilus reigned at the time of the 

Trojan war, for his calculation will carry us up thither; 
tumccording to Diodorus, Nilus muft have been feveral 
generations later than Proteus, who reigned in Egypt at 
the time of the Trojan war, by the joint teftimony of him 
and Herodotus ; fo that Diccearchus feems only to have 
given a folerable guefs at his age, and not fixed it with 
TOcU^.certainty as to enable us to determine it within a 
century at lead, Befides, it is more than probable, that 
this table of Eratofthenes has fuffered by time and tran- 
feribers, as well as the dynafties of Manetho ; and there 
are doubtlefs feveral miftakes in the numbers as vi^ell as 
names; the fum total, for example, which Syncellus 
reckons to be 1075, agree with the particulars; 

for if carefully caft up, they amount to no more than 
1055. . ^ 

As to the feries of Syncellus, on which Sir John Mar- 
(ham built much', we have a worfe opinion of it 

qDicEBarchus, apud Scholiaft. Apollon.' Argon, lib, iv^ ver. ^72. 
r Diodor. Sic. lib.i.p, 5S. Herod, lib* ii. cap. iia, f Vide 

Can. Chron. p. 7. 
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than of any of the other, cfpecially in the more early 
ages, where it is fupportcd by no concurring evidence 
at all. He feems to have compofed it by picking here 
and there fuch names and numbers, and fometimes 
adding both out of his own head, as he fancied, in or- 
der to accommodate it to the facred chronology 

We need npt fpend many words to fhew that it is next Of the fuc- 
to impoffible to frame a confident chronology", from the cejpons ac~ 
fucceflions of kings in Herodotus and Diodorus. For be- 
Tides their irreconcileable difagreement in feveral in- 
dances, they confefledly omit a great number of princes, igrui. 
and mention no years of the reigns of others; fo that 
fuch chafms are left, as no body can tell how to fill up ; 
and their manner of reckoning by defeents, or generations, 
is too vifibly uncertain. Before Pfammetichus, the 
Egyptian chronology is very dark ; and though after that 
prince’s time it begins to clear up, yet the variations be- 
tween all the hidorians fince his reign are confiderable. 

We fhall not therefore wade our time in compofing an 
hypothetical fcheme of thefe kings of Egypt ; of fuch 
performances there are choice already; and they are 
much more eafy to frame than to fupport : calculations 
by numbers of years, which are fo liable to midake and 
corruption, mud needs be very precarious ; and it feems 
much more reafonable to rely on the coincidence of fafts, 
and hidorical fynchronifms, from which chiefly we fhall, 
in the courfe of our hidory of Egypt, endeavour to fix the 
times of events. This we think is the mod that can be 
done with any degree of certainty; for it is amazing to 
us, that men fhould pretend to adjud the Egyptian chro- 
nology, from the mod early times, to fo great a nicety as 
a few years, and di£);ate dogmatically in a matter of fuch 
abfolute uncertainty and confufion. 

t Vide Perizon. Orig. .^gyp* p. 53, &c. ■ Vide Conringr 

adv. Cbronol. cap. 17, 18. Siilliogfl. Qrig. Sacr. lib. i. cap. . 
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SECT. IV. 

The Hiftory of OJim^ Jfts^ Typhm^ and Orus, 

D EFOEE w€ tniCT upon Ae hiftorjr of the mortal king* 
^ of Egypt^ we arc in fome raanner obliged to infert 
the following dark and ancient hflfon. Ofiris and Ifis 
were faid to be the fon and daughtenof Saturn and Rhea j 
but| according to otherfi^ their grandfon and grand- 
daughter, being dcfcended from Jupiter and Juno, who 
had a deity born to them on each of the fivo intercalary 
days of the Egyptians. Thefe five deities were called 
Ofiris, Ifig, Typhon, ApoJlo, and Venus We have 
their origin and generation again differently, and with 
the feveral particulars^ related aS follows ; Sol, furpriC- 
ing Rhea in a private Congrefs with Saturn, prayed that 
ihe might not be delivered in the fpace of any one month,^ 
or day of the year. Mercury, afterwards, falling in 
love with the goddefs, embraced her alfo ; and beating 
Luna at dice, took from the lunar year the feventy*- 
fecond part of every day, and compofed five days, and add- 
ing them to the year of three hundred and fix ty days, that 
ihe might bring forth iti them ; and thefe they celebrated 
as the birth-days of Ofiris, Ifis, Typhon, Orus, and 
Nephthe. On the firft day Ofiris was born, and at hH 
birth a voice was heard -crying out, “ the lord of all 
things is come into the world or, according to others, a 
damfel called Pamyles, going to fetch water from the 
temple of Jupiter at Thebes, hearing a loud voice com- 
manding to prochim, the great and beneficent king 
Ofiris is born.’^ He was delivered to this damfel, who 
was directed to nurfe him j which Ihe did with all the ve- 
neration due to fuch a charge, performing the myfteries 
called Pamylta, like thofe ftyled Palephoria, in honour of 
the infant. On the fecond day Arueirs was brought forth, 
whom fome called Apollo, and others the elder Orus. 
The third was the birth-day of Typhon, who came not 
into the world in proper time and place, but by a violent 
eruption leaped out of his mother’s fide. On the fourth 
daylfis, and on the fifth Nephthe, or Nephthys, faw the 
light ; which laff was alfo called Finis, and Venus, and 
Vi&oRa. Sol was the father of Ofiris and Aruerisj 

^ Diodorua Sicnlui, lib, i. p. 13. 
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Mcrctiry of Ifis ; and Saturn of Typhon ai\d, Nephtho. 
The third, being the birth-day of Typhon, was counted 
inaufpicious, or unlucky; fo that the kings thereon fuf-^ 
pended all bufmefs, and abftaincd from caring and drftik-i 
ing. Nephthe married Typhon, and ICs efpoufed Ofiris. 
As for thefc laft, it is laid, that, enticed hy a nrutual 
love, they embraced whilft yet in their mother’s womb ; 
and it was thought, that Arueris, the elder Orus of the 
Egyptians, and the ApoUo of the Greeks, fprang front 
that early conjunftion (BJ. Ofirw no fooner obtained 
the kingdom of Egypt, than he reclaimed the inhahU 
tants from their favage and brutal way of lining, (hewed 
them the fruits of the earth, and inftkuted divine wor- 
fhip * : building the city of Thebes, and erefting fcveral 
temples, among the reft, one to Jupiter Uranius, and an* 
other to Jupiter Ammon, his father, w*ho reigned before 
him ^ : but, that his beneficence might not be confined to 
the bounds of his own country, he undertook to vifit the 
feveral nations on the earth, all which he civilized, not 
by the forcible conftraint of arms, but by dint of perfua^ 
Con, and by the allurements of mufic and poetry*. His^ 


X Plut. de Ifid. k Ofirid. p. 355. r Diod, Sicul. ubi fapra. 
9 Plutarch, ubi fupra. 


(B) Herodotus gives them 
a daughter Bubafiis, or Diana;, 
and ftems to have heard the 
ftory of thefe fabulous princes, 
with fome variation from what 
is related by Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch, the only author ex- 
tant who have written this fic- 
tion at length. And particu- 
larly, fpeaking of the fioating 
ifland Ghemmis, near the city 
of Butus, he writes that, by 
an Egyptian tradition, Lato- 
na, one of the primary deities, 
refiding at BuUJs, had Orus 
committed to her care, at a. 
lime when Typhon was in 
fearch after him to dellroy 
him ; and file accordingly con- 
ceal^ him in the above (aid 
ille. Now, according to Plu- 

(1) Herodotui, 


larch, Typhon was kept with-» 
in bounds by the prudence 
of Ills during all the expedi- 
tion of Ofiris ; with which ac- 
count this violent proceeding 
cannot confifi : and Herodotus 
does not in the leaft hint at 
this fearch afterwards. Dio- 
dorus fays Orus accompanied 
his father in his travels ; he 
was therefore out of the reach 
of his enemy ; and after hi» 
father’s murder, this author 
fays, he was fo far from fiying 
from Typhon, that he made 
head .againft him, overcame 
him in battle, and (lew him* 
It appears then, that Herodo- 
tus heard this fieftion relied 
in a third and difiereut Bnmi-* 
ner (i), 

Itb.iLc. t ^ 
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fc^ng out, and the more remarkable particulars of his 
travel^ are thus narrated. 

# ' Having Ml view the vaft and beneficial defign above 
tneiiiioiied, he raifed a great number of followers, 
among^ whom was his brother Apollo, who claimed the 
laurel as to hini, as the ivy^was to Ofiris. He took 
alfo his with him, Anubis, andMacedo. Thefe 

two wqte^ooAts of mail, and over them the Ikins of fuch 
beafts as corr^fponded with the nature of their courage j 
fo Anubis had a dog’s Ikin, and Macedo tl^e Ikin of a wolf ; 
and hence, faid they, the dog and the wolf were wor- 
, (hipped in Egypt. Pan alfo was of the company ; he was 
afterwards highly revered over all the country, infomuch 
that he had not only ftatues and temples ereftcd to him, 
but alfo the city of Chemmis, which fignified Pan’s city. 
Add to thefe Maro, famous for planting and drefling of 
vines; and Trip tolemus for fowing corn, and gathering 
in the harveft. Finally, Ofiris took with him nine vir- 
gins, proficients in mufic, who being committed to the 
care of Apollo, he thence obtained the title of matter of 
the nine fitters, or Mufes ; fome fatyrs he met as he went 
towards Ethiopia, who were acceptable for their jocund 
difpofition, and diverting by their antic behaviour, (kip- 
ping, and dancing. 

But, before he left Egy^t, he provided agsinft any dif- 
turbarices that might arife in his abfence, by committing 
the adminittration to tfufty and fagacious perfons. He 
invefted Ifis with the regency, in which he left his friend 
Hermes to aflift her, Hermes was alfo called Mercury, 
Thoth, Thoyth, Tauautes, Trifmegiftus, and by other 
names. It is a common opinion, that there were two 
perfons, or more, who bore thefe feveral appellations ; 
but, leaving the difcuttion of fo dark a point, we will here 
fpcak of them as one perfon, and enumerate the inven- 
tions and books afcribed to him. He invented articulate 
founds, appellatives, letters, religion, aftronomy, mufic, 
wreftling, arithmetic, ftatuary, the three-ftringed lyre, 
and the ufe of the olive. He was ftyled the father of elo- 
quence, and thence he derived his name of Hermes, the 
interpreter or fpeaker “. As to the books he wrote, Se- 
leucus reckoned them at no lefs than twenty thoufand^. 
And Manetho exceeds him, computing them at thirty-fix 
thoufand five hundred and twenty-five This number 

> Di od or UB Siculus, lib. i. p. 14, &c. ^ Seleuc. apud Jamb- 

lich. dc Mylt» Egypt. re£t. S. cap, 1. * Manetbo, apud eund, ib. 
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IS fo enornnousy that it has been a ftumbling-block to the 
learned. Therefore fome have fuppofed thelfe computa- 
tions to refer to verfes, others to leaves of the papyrus ^ 
and others again to fuccinfl: difeourfes and proverbs. But 
Clement of Alexandria will lead us out of this labyrinth, 
by the followirig account of an ancient Egyptian procef- 
fion ; the firft that advanced, fays he, was a chanter, or 
linger, who bore fome fymbo|^f mufiej his bufinefswa® 
to receive two. of ttie books rf Mercury, or Thoth j of 
which one contained hymns to the gods, and the other 
rules for the king to obferve. Secondly, an aftrologer, 
bearing a dial, and a palm, which were fymbols of aftro-^ 
logy ; he was obliged to have the four aftrological books 
of Mercury by heart ; the firft of which contained th© 
places of the fixed ftars, and the three others treated 
of the fun and moon, their eclipfes, illuminations, rifing, 
and fetting. Thirdly, an hierogrammateus, or facred 
feribe, with a feather on his head, bearing a book and a 
rule, in which were ink, and a reed to write with; he 
was' verfed in the fubjeft of ten books : the ift. treated of 
hieroglyphics. 2d* Ofcofmography. 3d. Of geography^ 
4th. Of the order of the fun and moon. 5th. Of the 
five planets. 6th. Of the chorography of Egypt. 7th. 
Contained a defeription of the Nile. 8th. A defeription 
of the facred utenfils, and of the places confecrated to 
them- 9th. Treated of mcafures ; and the loth of 
whatever was neceffary in the Egyptian worfliip. Fourth- 
ly, a ftoliftes, a kind of folemn marfhal, holding the cu- 
bit of juftice, and a cup for libations ; he knew whatever 
concerned the inftitution of youth, and the fealing of 
viftims. The whole Egyptian religion was comprehend- 
ed in ten books ; the ift. related to the facrifices ; the 
2d. to firft-fruits ; 3d. to hymns; 4th to prayers; 5th. 
to proceflions ; 6th. to feftivals; and the other four to 
the like fubje£ls. Fifthly, and laft of all, came the pro- 
phet, bearing a water-pot openly in his bofom, and fol- 
lowed by tliofe who carried the proceflional bread; he, 
as prefiding over the temple^ ftudied the ten books called 
facerdotal, which fpoke of the laws, the gods, and the 
whole difeipline of the priefthood. Here we have an ac- 
count of thirty-fix books of Hermes; befidcs which he wrote 
px more, which treated of anatomy, difeafes, medicaments, 
and the like ; fo that he was author of forty-two in all 
This is a more rational account. But to return fron^ 

* Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vi. pi 63^1 
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UrbeUCe we digrefled, this faeacious perfon, or one of tlid 
fame eharaEfer, was left behind td af&fl Ifis in the go» 
vemment of the kingdoiHi . 

Mor^vcr, HercuKS was appointed over the forces at 
home i and Antteus, Bufiris^ and Prometheus, were con-* 
llituted goVq(;pors over feveral provinces^ Ofirisi having 
thus fettled affairs in Egypt^ began his progrefs^ moving 
firfl towards Ethiopia. this cctpntry he raifed the 
' banks of the Nile, and 4ttg fevefal canals, to prevent the 
too frequent inundatio^i and to abate and diffribute the 
waters of the Nile. Wtiilft he was thus employed in 
Ethiopia, the Nile broke down its banks in Egypt, and 
Overflowed great part of the country with fo furious and 
fo fudden a tide, that it fwept away all before it, and 
browned great multitudes of people, doing particular 
damage in Prometheus’s jurifd^ion, whereat he was 
grieved almoft tO defpair. But Hercules foon drained off 
the Waters, and thence is faid to have foot through the 
eagle which preyed on Prometheus’s heart 5 for the fud-* 
dennefs of this flood was compared to the flight of an 
eagle, and the river from thence waS fometimes called 
after that bird. But to return to Ofiris ; he itiftrufted the 
Ethiopians, in all rural matters, and, having built them 
fcveral cities, he departed, leaving fome perfons behind 
him to aft as his governors, and others to gather in his 
tribute. From Ethiopia he went into Arabia, and thus 
continued his travels till he had advanced beyond Indian 
In India he built feveral cities, particularly Nyfa, which 
he fo Called from, the place where (according to fome) he 
was bred up. Here he planted the ivy, which was no 
where elfe to be found in India; and left fo many monu** 
Itients of himfelf behind him, as afterwards gave room to 
difpute, whether he was not originally of this part of the 
world. Having furveyed all Afia, he crofled the Helles- 
pont, and, lan£ng in Thrace, killed Lycurgus, the king 
of the country, who oppofed his progrefs. Here he left 
M^ro to cultivate the land, and commanded him to build 
a city, and call it, in derivation from his own name, 
Maronca, Afterwards he bellowed on his fon Macedo 
the country of Maccdon, which borrowed its name from 
him; and Triptolemus bad charge of Attica. At lengthy 
OffriS tetumed back into Egypt, laden with the choicefl: 
produftions of the earth, and with the blcffings of the 
Who'le race of mankind, who confented to his deification. 

But his brother Typhon flew him foon after his arrival^ 
and Qut his body in Cwenty-'fix piecei| giving one to each 

of 
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o{ his accomplices *. It was thus that fome fpoke con- 
ceming the death of Ofiria ; but the ftory was alfo told 
after the following manner: Typhon, hearing that his 
brother was on his returni entered into a confpiracy with 
fevcnty-two perfons, exclufive of the queen of Ethiopia, 
called Afo, to kill him ; and, privately taking meafure of 
Ofiris’s body, he ordered a very magnificent coffin to be 
made, and brought home to him as he was entertaining 
his friends. This was done, and his guefts failed not to 
take notice of the coffin, and admire it. Whereupon 
Typhon, in a jelling way, told them, that the perfon 
amongft them who completely filled it ftiould have it- 
Scveral of the company tried, but to no purpofe, till Oli- 
ris went into it, which he had no fooner done, than they 
Ihut the lid, and locked the coffin. Then pouring melted 
lead over it, they conveyed him to the Tanitic mouth of 
the Nile, and there threw him into the fea ■, and, on this 
account, that entrance of the river was abhorred by the 
Egyptians. This cruelty was tranfadled on the feven- 
tepnth day of the month Athyr, in which the fun went 
through the Scorpion, and in the twenty-eighth year of 
the reign of Ofiiis ; or, as fome will have it, of his life. 
When the Pans and Satyrs told it to the men, they were 
feized by that fudden confternation which hath ever 
fince borne the name of panic fear. Ifis, hearing the 
fad tidings, cut off a lock of her hair, and, fetting’ out 
in deep mourning from the city of Coptus, went in queft 
of the body of Ofiris. In her progrefs, fhe a&ed all Ihe 
met, if they had feen the coffin, or heard of it ; but Ihe 
enquired in vain, till certain children, who had feen Ty- 
phon’s friends carrying it, gave her fome information. 
Hence the Egyptians held children to be endued with 
a predidlive faculty, and drew conjeflures from what they 
faid whim playing in temples. 

Ifis knowing that Ofiris had, by miftake, lain with his 
filler Nephthe, and that fhe had expofed a fon fhe had by 
him, through fear of Typhon, refolvcd now to feek after 
the infant and having, in the fearch, undergone muciv 
fatigue, file was guided, at lafl, by dogs to the place 
where he was. He afterwards ferved her for a gu^rd and 
companion, and was called Anubis. He waS'tho^^t to 
have guarded the gods in the fame manner as do^ take 
care of men. At length fhe came to underftaadj that the 
coffin was thrown up by the fea, and lodg<}d iQ a tuft of 

c Diodorus 6ifiuUiif ubi fopn# iji fcc, 

Voi. 1. T hroonii 
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broomy or heath, at Byblus ; and that the broom^ Kad 
fnddenly fprouted up with a large ftalk> which enclofed 
and concealed it from fight. Therefore flie repaired 
thither, and, to pafs over the methods fhe praftifed to 
poflefs herfelf of the coffin, fhe there obtained it. When 
fhe firft caft her eyes on it, fhe cried with fo loud a voice 
as (truck the king of Byblus’s youngeft fon dead 5 for (lie 
had infinuated herfelf into his family, as the mod ready 
means to obtain what fhe wanted ; he having raifed a 
building over the broom which hid the coffin. With his 
cldeft fon and the coffin fhe Ifraitways embarked ■, and, in 
her palTage, dried up the Phsedrus, provoked by a blaft of 
wind which blew from the mouth of that river as fhe 
failed by, about break of day. Being now private, and 
at leifure, fhe opened the coffin, and, laying her face to 
the face of the deceafed, bathed it with her tears. As 
fhe was thus giving vent to her grief, the king’s fon fhe 
had brought away with her from Byblus, came behind 
her, and faw what flie was doing; whereat enraged, fhe 
turned on him with fo dreadful a countenance, as fright- 
ened him to death. Some faid he leaped into the fea. 
This is fuppofed to be Maneros. She brought the body 
to Bums, and hid it ; but Typhon, hunting by moon- 
light, fell on it, and tore it into fourteen pieces, which 
he fcattered abroad, I(is then traverfed the lakes and 
watry places in a boat made of the papyrus,, feeking after 
the limbs of Ofiris. Whence it vVas held, that thofe who 
went on the water in boats made of that wood, were in 
no danger from crocodiles, who either revered or dreaded 
the goddefs. In whatever place fhe found a limb, *fhe 
there buried it ; for which reafon there were many tombs 
aferibed to Ofirls ; but others faid, fhe made feveral 
figures of his body, and prefented them to as many cities, 
pretending to each, that they had the original, and fo 
eftablifhed his worfhip in many places 5 and made it diffi- 
cult for Typhon to find out the right monument, in cafe 
he fhould ever get the fuperiority, and continued in his 
implacable malice againft Olkis ^ This burial was alfo 
related after a third manner. The author from whom 
we took the firft account of his death, reports that Kis 
collefled the twenty-fix pieces of his mangled body, 
joined them, and embalmed them ; and afterwards pre- 
vailed on the Egyptian priefts tp confent to, and pro- 
mote his deification, in confideration of a a third part of 

^ Plutarclii ubi fupra, p. 357, 358. 
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Egypt, which flie gave them ; and they burled him at 
Memphis. But the place of his burial was a matter of 
great difpute and controverfy; though fome produced the 
following infcription in facred charaftcrs, which they 
fald was on a pillar in Arabia : % 

‘‘ Saturn, the youngeft of all the gods, was my father. 
I am Ofiris, that king who led an army as far as the 
deferts of India, and from thence northward as far as 
“ the fprings of the river Ifter, and thence quite to the 
ocean. I am the eldeft fon of Saturn, fprung from a 
noble ftock, and of generous blood j coufin to the Day. 
Nor is there a place where I have not been, I, who 
freely difpenfed my benefits to all mankind.^' 

Ifis, after the moft diligent fearch, could never recover 
the privities of Ofiris, which, being thrown into the river, 
were devoured by the lepidotus, the fquameus, the pha- 
grus, and oxyrynchusy which four forts of fifti the Egyp- 
tians hated upon that account 5 but ftie made ample 
amends for this lofs, by inftituting a kind of feparate 
worftiip, which was devoutly and univerfallypaid to th 
image of that part. 

There were various reports concerning the aftions of 
Ifis and Orus after the deatBTof Ofiris, as alfo relating'to 
Typhon. And firft it was affirmed, that they ^overcame 
him in battle, and flew him s. Secondly, he wa's faid to 
have been thunderftruck by Jupiter, and plunged under 
the lake Sirbon ** (C), thence called Typhon’s exhala- 
* tioiis 


t Dind. Sic.ubi fupra, p. 79, ^ Apollon. Rhod. Argo, libi 

xi. & Herodot. lib. iii. cap. 5. 


(C) According to Diodorus 
Siculus, the lake or bog Sir- 
bon, Serbonis, or Selbonis, 
under Mount Cafius, was two 
hundred furlongs in length, 
very narrow, but very deep. 
Many, miftaken in their road, 
nay, whole armies, niifguided 
in their march, have been 
iwallowed up in it. The fhore 
all round it confided of heaps 
of fand, which the winds blow- 
ing over the furface of the bog, 


the lower particles lighted 
thereon, and, by degrees, 
formed a loofe fkin, or cruft 
ovei^it; which, though weak, 
was fufiicient to deceive the 
eye of the wandering traveller, 
who no fooner fet foot upon it, 
than he felt it give way under 
him, and was irrecoverably loft. 
It Was alfo called Barathra, or 
the profound gvlphs* But ii 
has from time to time de- 
creafed in extent ; for Pliny 
T 1 fpeaki 
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tions *• Thirdly, it was aflerted, that Ofiris, afcendmf 
from the infernal regions, inflru£^ed Orus, and prepared 
him to war with Typhon ; and that after a battle, which 
continued feveral days, this laft was made prifoner. But 
Ifis reftoring him to his liberty, Orus was fo enraged, that 
he tore off the royal attire from her head, when Mercury, 
being prefeiit, clapped her on a helmet made of an ox’s 
head. Typhon afterwards renewed the war twice ; but 
was both times vanquiftied and, being no longer able 
to withftand, or make head againft his enemies, concealed 
himfelf under the above mentioned lake birbon Ofiris, 
moreover, appeared to Ifis, and had a fon by her, called 
Harpocrates \ but he proved weak and infirm. Here 
Plutarch breaks off, and, alTuring us that his is the genuine 
ftory, proceeds to explain away the whole into an alle- 
gory But Diodorus continues his account to the death 
of Ifis and Orus, to this effect. Ifis, having thus quelled 
her enemies, reigned with grejit prudence, juftice, mo-« 
deration, and beneficence : and, becaufeofher great and 
conftant affeftion towards Ofiris, which appeared in no- 
thing more than in the TOW Ihe made of widowhood; a 
law was ena£led, which allowed of the marriage-con- 
traft between brother and fifter : from the fame fource 
IpTung the cuftom of prefejiring the queen before the 
king, and the wife before the hufband. At laft fhe died, 
and was buried at Memphis, as the common, opinion was ; 
but this alfo was difputed. And particularly thofe who 
laid a ftrefs upon the above infcrted infeription, affirmed, 
there was another pillar, near the former, in Arabia, 
inferibed with the following words in facred charafJers : 

I, Ifis, am the queen of this country, and was tutored 
by Mercury. What I have ordained, no one may 
make void. I am the cldeft daughter of Saturn, the 
youngeft of the gods, I am the filter and wife of king 
Ofiris. I am flie who firft found corn for the ufe of 
man. I am the mother of king Orus. I am flie who 
arifeth in the dog-fiar. The city of Bubaftus was built 
in honour of me. Farewcl ! Rejoice, O Egypt, my 
nurfing mother " ! 

^ Plutarch, in Vit^ AnConii,p. 916. k Idem de Ifid. Sc Ofirid. 
ubi Tupra. i Herodot.ubi fupra, " Plut. ubi fupra. 

^ D^od. Sic. nbi fnpra. 

^)eakB of it as a finali place to its place being no more to be 
what it had formerly been; found. 

(md It is aow quite choked up. 
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'She had a ftately temple erefled to her at the city of 
Bufiris, fituatc near the middle of the Delta fome re- 
jnaiiis of which arc thought to be (till Handing (D). 

There is nothing faidof Orus any farther, than that he 
was the laft of the gods and demi-gods p ; and therefore 
we here conclude ihis fabulous or myfterious fetlion. 

^ Herodot^ib. ii. cap. 59. p Idem ibid. cap. 144. 

(D) Take the defcription 'each face of this pillar there is 
and account of thefe ruins in alfo carved the head of a wo- 
the author’s own words: “1 man bigger than the life, 
here faw the remains of one Thefe fculptures have not been 
of the fineft, vafleft, and moft in the leaft injured by time, 
ancient temples of Egypt, All nor by the fun, nor by the 
the Hones are of moft enormous Arabs. — Jt leems to be more 
kngth and thicknefs, and all than probable that this temple, 
of granite. They are, for the whofe remains I have here 
moft part, adorned with fculp- defcrloed, was the very temple 
tures in relievo, which repre- of the goddef^ Ifis ; and that 
lent men and women, and all the city of Bufiris, mentioned 
forts of hieroglyphics. Many by Herodotus, is now the very 
of thefe Hones bear the image town of BahRbeit, iituated in 
of a man Handing upright, the middle of the Delta, near 
with a long peaked cap on hla Sebennytus, or Sammanud. 
bead, and holding a goblet or My opinion is the more ra- 
bowl in each hand, which he tional, in that throughought all 
prefents to three or four young theifland it was never heard^ 
women, which Hand alfo up- nor known, that any monu- 
righc, one behind another, ment of marble or Hone, cither 
Thefe young women have each little or big, was ever found 
of them a javelin in one hand, there that could fuit with any 
and a flaff Hiorter than the ja- other deity than the goddew 
velin, in the other; and on Ills.— Thefe ruins, which are 
each of their heads is a ball near to Bahabeit, are about 
between two long taper horns,. 1000 paces in circumference* 
Others of thefe Hones are They are about a league from 
cmbellifl^.cd with hieroglyphi- the Nile, about two or three 
cal rep refen tations of birds, leagues from Sammanud, and 
fifhe?, and terreHrial animals, about twenty-five or thirty 
A lofty and very fubHantial leagues north of Kahira. 
pillar of fine granite^ having There is neither brick, nor 
each of the four faces of its plaiHer, nor morter, nor corn- 
upper part wrought with four mon Hone, armmgH thefe re^ 
angular Hutings or notches, liques : there is nothing to be 
feems to have been ereAed to leen but great blocks of 
fupport the arcades and vaults nitc(i). 
of this fumptuous edifice. On 

(i)Nouv. Mem. des Miflions de la Comp, de Je£ dans de Le- 
vant, tom. ii. p. 117. & feq. 
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SECT. V. 

The Reigns of the Kings of Egypt, 


T^r E N E S, or Menas^ is univerfally agreed to have 
been the firft mortal who reigned over Egypt (E). In 
his time the whole country, except Thebais, was a 
morafs \ and no land appeared between the lake Moeris 
and the Mediterranean, which was feven days paflage on 
the river. He diverted the courfe of the Nile, which 
before waflied the foot of the fandy mountain towards 
Lybia, and built the city of Memphis within the an- 
cient bed of the river. On the north fide of it he made 
a lake, and on the weft another, both without the walls, 
and both fed by the Nile, which flowed along the eaft 
fide of the town ; and, in the city itfelf, he built the 
famous temple of Vulcan He was the firft that inftrudt'- 
ed the Egyptians in religious matters, that introduced 
domeftic magnificence and luxury, and that inftituted the 
pomp of feaftsj on which account his memory was loaded 

8 Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 99. 


(E) Sir Ifaac Newton, in 
oppolition to all the chrono- 
Jogers who have written before 
him, is of opinion, that Sefof- 
trls Was Oliris, places Menes 
after him, and, in confequence 
thereof, traufpofes the feries 
of the kings of Egypt, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, after 
this manner; Sefoftris, Phe- 
ron, Proteus, Menes, Rhainp- 
linitus, Mccris, Cheops, Cc- 
phren, Mycerinus, Nitocris, 
apd the reft in the fame order 
ns they fland in Herodotus. 
He fuppofes Menes to be the 
fame with Amenophis and Mem- 
non, and that by corruption 
he was called Menes, Mines, 
Minaeus, Minics, Minevis, 
EiiephesjVcnephes, Phameno- 
phis, ^Orymanthyas (Ofiman- 
dyas), Oflmandes, Ifmandes, 
‘Imandes, MemnoD, Arminon* 


According to his hypothefis, 
Menes is about three hundred 
years older than Pfammetl- 
chus. He holds it irrational 
to fuppofe, that there was any 
king of all Egy^pt till after the 
expullion of the fhepherds ; 
and obferves, that the miracles 
of Memphis were not fpoken 
of, or known in Greece, till 
fome ages after the Trojan 
war ; tor Homer celebrates 
Thebes as the glory of its 
days, and makes no mention 
of Memphis ; which, and the 
temple of Vulcan that flood in 
the midfl of it, he grants to 
have been built by Menes. In 
a word, this hypothefis re- 
duces the antiquity of the 
Egyptian empire, of which 
Menes was the firfl king, much 
lower than any other, 

with 
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with the execrations of one of his fucceflbrs, as will he 
obfepved hereafter. 

Herodotus declares, that the Egyptians produced a 
catalogue of three hundred and thirty kings, extending 
from Menes to Moeris, who was the laft of the number ; 
and that there was nothing worth notice recorded of any 
of them, except one Ethiopian woman called Nitocris 
On the other hand, Diodorus writes, that Menes's family 
enjoyed the throne to the fifty-fecond defeent, and that 
their feveral reigns took up the Ipace of fourteen hundred 
years®. Since, therefore, there is fo vafl a chafm in both, 
we think we may fafely venture to fill it up in part, w ith 
what we find concerning the ihephcrds wjio ruled over 
Egypt; and the rather, bec^ufe this w'hole tranfiiflion 
feems to belong to fome very remote period of the Egyp- 
tian hiftory. 

It happened, in the reign of Timaiis, king of Egypt, ne irrup- 
that God being difpleafed with the Egyptians, theyfuf- iionofthw 
fered a great revolution; for a multitude of men,, ignoble 
in their race, took courage, and pouring from the Eaft 
:into Egypt, made w^ar with the inhabitants; who fub- 
mitted to them without trying the event of a battle. 

Having reduced the princes, they inhumanly burnt the 
cities, threw down the temples or the gods, and behaved 
in the mod cruel and infulting manner to the ancient in- 
habitants, putting them to death, and carrying away their 
wives and children into captivity. They made one of 
their own number king, whofe name was Salatis. He Theyfet up 
'ufually refided at Memphis, and, leaving garrifons in the 
mod proper places, kept both the upper and lower region 
in fubjeftion. Particularly, he fortified the eaftern partSj 
fearing an invafion of the Aflyrians, who were at that 
time very powerful. Finding, therefore, a convenient 
city in the Saitic nome, which w^s feated on the cadern 
banks of the river Bubadis, which was called Abaris in , 
the ancient theology, he rebuilt it, and furrounded it with 
a very drong w^all, and kept a garrifon of twenty-four 
thoufand foldiers therein. It was his cudom, about the 
time of harved, to come hither to gather in his corn, 
and to pay and exercife his fbldiers, that they might 
always be ready and fit for a£Hon, and be a conftant 
terror to any who Oiould attempt an invafion. Salatia 
died, and was fucceeded by five others ; viz. Bcon, 

Aphacnas, Apophis, Janias, and AIEb, who^ treading 

r Herodot. lib, ii, C3pi lOo. ■ Diod. Sic. lib.^, p. 4 «. 
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in his footftepBi did their utmoft^ to root out the whole 
nation of the Egyptians. This people were called Hjrcfos, 
or king jhepherds (F) ; byc^ In the facred dialeft, lignifying 
a and fos^ in the common dialcft, fignifying a pa/ior 
or Jhepherd\ and thefc two produced the compound Hyc- 
fos. . They came from Arabia, according to Manetho, 
as quoted oy Jofephus, and held all Lower Egypt in fub- 
jeftion for the fpace of two hundred and fifty-nine years ' ; 
at the end of which they were obliged, by a king of 
Upper Egypt, named 'Amofis and Thethmofis, to quit 
the country, and retire elfewhere. That princess father 
had, it feems, gained confiderable advantages over them, 
and ftiut them up in a place called Avaris, or Abaris, 
ineafuring ten thoufand acres of land. There they were 
clofely befieged by his fon Amofis, with an army of four 
hundred and eighty thoufand men 5 but the king, finding 
he could not reduce them by force, propofed an agree- 
ment, which thef^ readily accepted 5 and, in virtue of 
which, they were to abandon Egypt, and the king was to 
allow them to retire whither they pleafed without molef- 
' tation. The agreement was faithfully executed on both 
Tides ; the fhepherds withdrew from Egypt, with their 
families, to the number of two hundred and forty thou- 
fand *, and, taking the way of the defert, entered Syria : 
but fearing the Affyrians, who were then very powerful, 

t Maneth. ,^ypt. lib n. apud Jofeph. lib i. contra Apion. 

(F) We will barely tran- nounces the fhepherds fo hein- 
fcrlbe the opinions of the above oufly fpoken of, to have been 
cited chronologers, as to the the Ifraelites themfelves. Sir 
time of this irruption, as it is Ifaac Newton makes the paf- 
reprefented, of the fhepherds tors to have been the Canaan- 
into Egypt. Sir John Mar- ites, who fled from Jofhua, 
fham places it one hundred and and went into Africa ; but, in 
fifty-feven years before the their flight, feized on the 
exoduB of the children of Ifrael. kingdom of Lower Egypt, in 
Perizonius's drawing a very thereign of Timaus, whom the 
circumllantial parallel between fame author calls Thamus, or 
what is recorded of the fhep- Thammuz. Greaves, after a 
herds by Manetho, and what parallel drawn by him between 
is faid of the obfeurity of the the hillory of the fhepherds 
Ifraelites, the power and dig« and of the Ifraelites, which 
Tiity of Jofeph, and the mira- feems as natural and as plaufl- 
^ulous Works of Mofes, which bleas that of Perizonius, will 
nlmofl: utterly deflroyed the by no means allow them to 
^puntry ^ upon the clofei pro- have been the feme people. 

Wi 
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and mafters of Alia, they built themfelveBt in the land 
which is now knOwn by the name of Judsa, a city, cap- 
able of holding fo great a multitude, and called it Jeru- 
falem : thus Maneiho^ Apion, upon the authority of 
Ptolemy the Mendelian, an Egyptian prieft, who wrote 
the annals of that kingdom, fuppofes Amofis, Or Theth- 
mofis, to have been contemporary with Inachus king of 
the Argives. Hence Tatian *, Juftin the Martyr r, Cle- 
mens of Alexandria % and others, taking the expulfion of 
the {hcpherds, and the exodus of the children of Ifrael,to 
be one and the fame event, will have their Jeader, Mofes, 
to have been contemporary with Inachus ; but Inachus 
is now, by the generality of chronologers, thought to 
have lived long before Mofes, and the circumftances of 
the exodus, as related in holy writ, differ widely from 
thofe attending the expulfion of the fhepherds. As we 
know not where to give place, according to the feries of 
time, either to the irruption or expulfion of the fhepherds, 
we have chofen tb join them together, and acquaint the 
reader, at the fame time, with what we find in the 
ancients concerning both, though the one is faid to have 
happened two hundred and fifty-nine years pofterior to 
the other (G). 

We now return to Herodotus and Diodorus ; of whom 
the latter makes mention of feveral princes between 
Menes and Miris. 

According to his account, Bufiris, in procefs of time, Bufirhlm 
became king, and was fucceeded by eight princes of his and IL 
line-, the la ft, called alfo Bufiris, was the founder 
of the city of Thebes, which he made the capital of the 
kingdom 

Ofymandyas appears next. It is uncertain whom, of Ofyman^ 
when he fucceeded. The BaClrians revolting from him, 
he reduced them, with an army confifting of four hundred 
thoufand foot and twenty thoufand horfe. Of all the 

Manctli. apud Jofeph. ibid. » Tatian. Orat. contra Grecc- 
y Juft, in Parzn, ^ Clem. Alex, Strom, lib. i. * Diod. 

ubi fiipra. 

(G) Sir Ifaac Newton places year of the world 1920, 204B 
this expulfion in the year 1070 before Cbrifl ; and their ex- 
before Chrifi, or 62 years be- pulfion in 2179 of the> world, 
fore the firit expedition of Se- and iSzg before the Chriftian 
foftris, or Sefac, as he calls ®ra ; the reigns of Salatis their 
him, into Africa. Their ir- firftking, and his fjve fuccef- 
ruption happened, according fors, as marked by Manetho, 
to arebbiihop Ulher, in the amounting to 259 years. 

ancient 
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indent moQUiftieiit^ of the kings, for which the city of 
.Thebes was fo renowned, his was of the greateft note. 
It confided of vaft courts, porticos, flirines, temples, a 
bittomh, Jibrary, his own tomb, and other buildings. The firft 
court, which was of various kinds of done^ was 200 feet 
in extenti and 45 feet high. Next to this was a fquarc 
portico, each fide 400 feet long, and, indead of pillarSi 
iupportedby reprefentations of animals of 15 cubits high, 
nil of one piece, and adorned with figures after the an- 
cient manner. The cieling was blue, and feeded with 
liars. This pprtico led into a fecond court, in all refpedls 
like the firft, except that it was more enriched with vajious 
fculptures : in the entrance were three datues, each of one 
done, the workmanfhip of Memnon the Syenite ; one 
was in a fitting podure, and the larged in all Egypt, the 
length of its foot exceeding feven cubits. This was his 
own datue ; the other two, which dood one at each 
knee, reprefented his mother and daughter. This won- 
derful piece was not fo admirable fgr the exqulfite art of 
the carver, as for the beauty of the done, which was free 
from the lead flaw or blemifh. It had this infeription : 

I am Ofymandyas, king of kings : he that would know 
my grandeur, orwhere I lie, let him furpafs me in any of 
my works.^^ Here wasalfo another datue of his mother, 
Handing by herfelf, 20 cubits high, cut out of one done ,; 
flie had three crowns on her head, lignifying that fhe had 
been the daughter, wife, and mother of a king. This 
court led to a fecond portico, or piazza, far exceeding 
the fird. On the wall the king was reprefented, with 
his army, befieging a town encompafled by a river, and 
fighting in the front of the battle, accompanied by a lion : 
concerning which, feme faid, he always fought with a 
tame lion at his fide ; and others, that the figure of that 
animal was only an emblem of his extraordinary courage. 
On the fecond wall were the captives, with their hands 
and privities lopped off to exprefs iheir cowardice. On 
the third were all forts of fculpture and paintings, which 
reprefented his facrifices and triumph. In the middle of 
this piazza was an altar in the open air, built of the mod 
fhining marble, of excellent workmanflrip, and wonder- 
ful proportion. On the fourth fide, or wall, were two 
gigantic datues, in a fitting podure, 27 cubits high. 
Near thefe were thre.e paflagps, le;ading into a great hall, 
fupported by columns after the manner of a mufic-theatrje, 
aoD feet fquare. In this place were many wooden datues, 
reprefenting parties engaged in law, and the judges bear- 
ing. 
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ing the caufes. Thefc laft, to the number of thirty, 
were carved on one fide, with their prefidcnt in the midft 
of them, at whofe neck hung an image, with its ejea 
fhut, to reprefcnt Truth, and with many books about him. 
By this they chofe to fignify, that judges ought to be 
proof againft. Bribery, and refpe£t nothing but truth and 
equity. . Next was a gallery or walk, in which were 
apartments ftored with the moft delicious eatables. Here 
the king was moil curioufly wrought, and painted with 
the moil lively colours, prefenting to God the gold and 
filver annually dug out of the mines in Egypt j the 
amount thereof was 3,200,000,000 minas, or 96,000,000 
of pounds fterling. Next was the facred library, with 
this infcription 5 The Difpenfary of the Mind.'' Con- 
tiguous thereunto were the images of all the Egyptian 
gods, with the king paying the offerings due and peculiar 
to each ; that Ofiris, and the reft of the deities placed 
beneath him, might know, he had paffed his life with 
piety tow'ards the gods, and with juftice towards men. 
Next, to the library was an edifice of curious architcdlure, 
wherein were twenty couches to feaft on, and the ftatues 
of Jupiter, Juno, and the king, which laft was thought 
to be here entombed. Around were feven pavilions, in 
which curious pictures of the confecrated animals were 
feen. From hence was the afeent to the fepulchre, 
where was feen a ring or circle of gold, 365 cubits in cir- 
cumference, and one cubit in thicknefs, furrounding the 
monument. This ring was divided by the days of the 
year, and (hewed the rifing and fetting of the ftars, and 
their afpeiSls, according to the Egyptian aftrology. This 
circular border was carried away byCambyfes the Perfian. 
Such was the tomb of Ofymandyas, whofe defcendatits 
reigned after him to the eighth generation. The laft of 
them was called Uchoreus ^ 

The building and fortifying of Memphis, which have 
already been aferibed to Menes, are attributed to this 
Uchoreus (H) alfo. He is faid to have given that city a 
circuit of 150 ftadia, or near 20 miles, and by mounds 

^ Diod. lib. i. p. 44. 

(H) The laft mentioned fore would willingly think 
phronologer thinks the works them one and the fame per- 
of Uchoreus and Moeris favour fon (2), 
gf the fame genius, and there- 

( 2 } Vid, 3ir Ifaac Newton, ubi fupra. 

and 
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dtid trenches to have fecured it from the ipfults either of 
the Nile, or of an invader. He adorned it with palaces, 
which, though they furpaffcd thofe in any other country, 
yet fell ftiort of what had been done in that way by his 
predecefTors. For the inhabitants held this tranfitory life 
in no eftimation, if compared with the joys the virtuous 
were to pollefs hereafter ; and were proportionably lefs 
fplendid in the lodgings they prepared for the former, 
than in the repofitories they founded for the latter. This 
king tranflated the imperial feat from Thebes to Memphis 

After him reigned Safychis, the fecond Egyptian le- 
giflator. 

We have now brought Diodorus down to Myris ; and, 
that we may do the fame with Herodotus, we muft relate 
what he has faid concerning Nitocris. She fucceeded 
her brother, an Ethiopian, whom the Egyptians murder- 
ed, but afterwards conferred the fucceflion on her. She, 
meditating 'revenge for the brother’s untimely end, put 
many of the Egyptians to death privately, and by ftrata- 
gem ; and is particularly faid to have contrived a fubter- 
rancous building, whither fhe invited the principal aftors 
againft her brother to partake of afeaft, and, in the midft 
of their mirth, to have turned the river ^on them by a 
private paflage, and drowned thpm all. Then, to fcrcen 
hcrfelf from the rage of the people, fhe took refuge in a 
place well fortified with afhes She was of a fair com- 
plciion, her hair was yellow," her perfon beautiful j but 
it appears, that, though her mind was great, Ihe was not 
a little inclined to cruelty. She is reported to have built 
the third great pyramid ^ 

After twelve generations, Mccris, or Myris, came to 
the throne. This was he who dug the famous lake which 
bore his name, and erefted the two pyramids which 
ftood in the midft of it. He alfo built a fumptuous por- 
tico on the north fide of Vulcan’s temple at Memphis'*. 
According to Herodotus, he was the three hundred and 
thirtieth king from Menes, and the immediate predecef- 
for to Sefoltris. 

Sefoftris, Sefooftris, Sefoofis, Sefonchis, Sefonchofis, Se- 
thofis, and fevcral other appellations, are, by (I) fome, held 

to 

■ Died, ubifupn, p. 4J6. ^ Herodotus, lib. ii.cap. 100. 

c Syncel. p. 58. ^ Herod, ib. cap. loi. Diod, ubi fupra, p. 47. 

(I) Sir John Marfliam is of the profane hiftorians is the 
opinion, that the Sefoftns of Selac or Shifhak of the facred ; 

he 
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Co belong to one man, whofe reign is eftecmed the moft 
extraordinary part of the Egyptian hiftory. He is repre- 
fentcd as having been very powerful, both by fea and land> 
wife, jud, generous, valiant, magnificent, but ambitious* 

The Greeks and Egyptians, who recorded his aflions, in 
profe or verfe, differed widely from each otheryhut they 
could never differ more than our modem chronologers 
and hiftorians difagree in fixing his age, and in fpeaking 
concerning him ; however we fliall colleft the beft ac- 
count we can of his reign. 

Sefoftris then is by fome thought to have been the fon 
of Amenophis ; but, whoever his father was, it is faid, 
that the god Vulcan appeared to him in a dream, and ad- 
monifhed him, that the fon which was or fhould be born 
to him, would be lord of the whole earth. Full of this His father 
vifion, he got together all the males in Egypt born on the gathers in 
fame day with his fon, and appointed nurfes, and proper 
perfons to take care of them, and had them treated in all 
refpedis like his own child 5 perfuaded that they who had born on the 
been the conftant and equal companions of his childhood fam day 
and youth, would prove the moft faithful minifters, and 
moft affeftionate fellow-foldiers. They were abundantly 
furniftied with every thing needful \ as they grew up, they 
were by degrees inured to laborious and manly exercifes, 
and were in particular never permitted to tafte of any 
thing till they had performed a courfe of one hundred 

he takes notice, that the more 
ancient kings of Egypt, with 
whom the patriarchs were for- 
merly concerned, are always 
ftyled Pharaoh ; whereas Shi- 
fliak is the firft Egyptian king 
in Scripture called by his pro- 
per name ; except Ramefes be 
rather the name of a king than 
a country. This famous chro- 
nologer thinks, that when Se- 
foftris, or Shifhak, fet out to 
invade Afia, he could not m'cH 
avoid falling upon Judxa, and 
accordingly took the capital 
thereof, Jerufalem, which he 
ftripped of its riches, and re- 
duced Rehoboam the king to 
ferve him ; for there is exprefs 
mention made in theLXX. and 
Vulgate verlions, that he was 


followed by multitudes of Li- 
byans, Troglodytes, and Ethi- 
opians, nations whom, acoord- 
ing to profane accounts, he 
had prcviDufly conquered. Pe- 
rlzonius, on the contrary, af- 
firms that Sifac and Sefoftris 
are kings widely different and 
remote from each ocher. Whif- 
ton has taken great pains to 
prove that Sefoftris is the Ty- 
phon of the mythologifts, and 
the very Pharaoh that^riflied 
in the Red Sea ; and Sir Ilaac 
Newton in his Chronology, haa 
difplayed much learning to 
fupport his opinion that Se- 
foftris is the Ofiris of the E- 
gyptians, the Bacchus of the 
Greeks, and the Sifac or Shi- 
ftiak of the Scripture. 
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and eighty fulongs, or upwards of twenty-two miles/ 
By this exercife of the body, and a proper cultivation of 
the mind, they were equally fitted to command and to 
execute. Amenophis, after he had been at this vail ex- 
pence and trouble in laying the foundation of his fon’s 
future grOTideur, refolved to give him and his companions 
an opportunity of difplaying the good effefts of their in- 
ftitution ; and therefore he fent him and them with an 
army into Arabia. In this expedition the young Sefoftris 
furmounted all the dangers of ferpents and venomous 
creatures, all the wants and hardlhips of a dry and barren 
country \ and in the end fubdued the Arabians, who, till 
that time, had never been conquered. His father then 
ordered him wellward, and he conquered the greateft part 
of Africa nor did he Hop his career, till he faw the 
Atlantic ocean ^ Whilft he was on this expedition, his 
father died. Having now the reins in his own hands, 
and being elated by the fuccefs which had hitherto at- 
tended him, he grafped at the conquell of the whole 
earth ; or he called to mind the predidlion of the god, 
and .prepared for the enterprize. Some fay, that his 
daughter Athyrte, a maiden of great fpirit and fagacity, 
excited him to this enterprize ; reprefenting it as an eafy 
matter 5 others allege, that flie obtained alTurances of 
her father’s fuccefs by divination, by dreams in temples, 
and prodigies in the air fo that he could be no very 
young man at this time. Laftly, he is faid to have been 
inllrufled by Mercury, who gave him counfels proper for 
carrying on the war 

Having in view a general conquell, and knowing that 
he mull be long abfent, and far remote from Egypt, he 
bethought himfelf by what means he might retain the 
hearts and affeftions of his own people, that they might 
not attempt any innovations during his abfence- He 
therefore endeared himfelf to all his fubje^ls, by largelTes 
in money, by donations in land, and by the remiflion of 
punifhmcnts ; he pardoned all who were guilty of treafon j 
and paid the debts of all who were in themfelves infolv- 
ent- In fine, be wrought upon the minds of all by fair 
fpeeches, and a familiar deportment. In the next place 
he divided the whole kingdom into thirty-fix nomes, or 
provinces ; alfigned a governor to each of them ' ; and 

* Biodorui, lib. i. p. 48. r Lucan, x. ver. 17. s Diodorus, 
tibi fiipra, 49. ^ Var. Hill, lib. xii. cap. 4. 

1 Diodorus, ubi fupni, p. 50^ 


conllituted 
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Cortftituted his brother Armais fupreme regent, invefting 
him with ample power ; but he forbad him the ufe of 
the diadem, and commanded him to offer no injury to 
the queen and her children, and to abftain from the royal 
concubines -Having thus fettled the government, he 
felefted the choiceft of his fubjefts, and, enlifting an ar- 
my equal to the vaftnefs of his defigns, bellowed the • 
chief conynands of it on his beloved companions, who 
were upwards of one thoufand feven hundred in number. 

As all earneft of his benevolence, befides the favours he He infli* 
had bellowed on them in comntbn with the reft of their futestJie 
countrymen, that he and his fucceifors might always have 
a regular force ready at hand, he fettled certain portions 
by lot, of the moll fertile land in Egypt, on his whole 
army ; whence an handfome income arifing to them, 
neither they nor their pollerity might lie under the necef- 
fity of feeking a livelihood by mercantile and mechanic 
callings, but wholly apply themfelves to the military ex- 
creife. His army confilted of fix hundred thoufand foot, 
twenty-four thoufand horfe, and twenty- feven thoufand 
chariots of war. He firll marched into Ethiopia, and re- 
duced the inhabitants to pay a tribute of ebony, gold, 
and ivory K He is generally believed to have been the Conqmn 
firll that fubdued Ethiopia and Troglodytica ; and is faid Ethiopia* 
to have reached the promontory of Dira, near -the 
llreights of the Red Sea, where he fet up a pillar, with 
an infeription in facred characters 5 thence he proceeded 
as far as the country where cinnamon grows, or, at 
leall, fome place whence cinnamon was brought, where 
he raifed monuments and pillars with inferiptions, which 
were to be feen many ages after his expedition 

His land forces alone were not anfwerable to the con- His fleets* 
quell he intended, and therefore, breaking through the 
ancient fuperllition of the Egyptians, he was the firll of 
their kings that fitted out navies of tall (hips. He had 
two fleets ; one of four hundred fail, in the Arabian 
gulph, if Diodorus is to be credited, and Herodotus, 
who mentions the fame fleet in general terms \ and the 
other in the Mediterranean, if we may believe Manetho", 
who by Sethofis underltands Sefollris. By thefe naval 
armaments, and by the great ferviccs they arc faid to 

k Manetfao, apud Jofeph. contra Apion. Lib, i. p. 104.1. 

1 Diod.uhi fupra. ™ Vide Strabo, lib, xvi. p, 76^, 776. Vid. 

etiam lib. xvii. p. 7901 Plin. Hill, Nat. lib. vi. c. ag. ^ Apud 
Jofeph, contra Apion. 

&aro 
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ha^e done, Sefoftris probably furmounted the arerliolt 
the Egyptians had to Tea affairs, at leafl; for a time ; and 
inftituted the marine cUfs, as he did likewife the mili- 
tary order. But, not to dwell on this conje£ture, we 
(hall only add, that his confecrating a fpacious and mag- 
nificent (hip to the fupreme god of the Thebans, looks 
as if he defigned to bring narigation into credit in Egypt. 
With the firft of thefe fleets he failed out of the Arabian 
gulph into the Red or Iqdi^Sea, and fubdued the coafts 
thereof ; and, continuing his courfe till he was (topped 
by certain (hoals, and difficult places, returned back to 
Egypt ° ; or, according to Diodorus, he -went not on 
board himfelf, but fent them out againft the iflands and 
maritime places of the continent, as far as India. With 
his Mediterranean fquadron he conquered Cyprus, the 
fea-coaft of Phoenicia p, and feveral of the Cyclades ’ 5 
this is all we know concerning his exploits by fea. , 

As to his conquefls by land, it is by,almo(l all anti- 
quity agreed, that he over-ran and pillaged all AOa, and 
fome part of Europe. He croiTed the Ganges, on the 
banks of which river he erefted pillars, and, to ufe the 
poet^s expreffion, left the fame kind of memorial in the 
remoteft mountains of India ; indeed, he is faid to have 
marched on till he was (lopped by the ocean eaftward ■. 
From thence returning, he invaded the Scythians and 
Thracians : but the accounts of his war with the former, 
do not all agree in giving him a complete conqueft over 
them. Herodotus, Diodorus, Agathias % and others, 
reprefent him as having been vidlorious ; but fome re- 
late, that he was repulfed, and fled from the Scythians, 
and was worfted by the Colchians. Judin tells us, that 
Vexores or Sefodris difpatching embalTadors before him, 
to fummon the Scythians to furrender, they fent back his 
meflengers with contempt, threats, and defiance, and 
immediately took up arms. Sefoftris, being informed 
that they were advancing towards him by hady marches, 
fuddenly faced about, and fled before them, leaving all 
his baggage and warlike dores to the puifuers, who fol- 
lowed him till they reached the borders of Egypt Pliny 
relates, that he was overthrown by the king of Colchis * ; 
and Valerius Flaccus indnuates, that he was repulfed 

” Hercd. lib. ii. cap. 101. p Mivnetho, apud Jofeph. contra 
Apion. ubi fupra. q Diodorus, ubi fupra, p. 51* ' Dio- 

Ityflus in Perieg. ver. 615. ■ Diodorus, ubi fupra, p. 50, 

t Lib. ii. p. 55. ” Lib, ii. cap. 3. . < Lib.xxxiii. cap, 3. 

with 
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wSfh^rcHt llaUghtcr, artd put to Bight 1^5 hut^tvhethcf 

bid good or bad fuccefs in thefc' countrieSi it is a 
common opinion, that he fettled a colony in Colchia ; Suppofediw 
though Herodotus, on \^hom wc may chiefly reiy ih this 
matter, does not decide whether it was of his own plant- 
ing; or whether part of his army, tired out, loitered in 
the rear, and voluntarily fat down on the banks of the river 
Phafls in that kingdom. He fays, from his own knpw- 
lege, that the inhabitants were, undoubtedly, of E^p- 
tian defeent, as was vifible from the pcrfonal lirtiilltude 
theyborc.to the Egyptians, who were fwarthy, and frizzle- 
haired ; but, more efpccially from the conformity of their 
cuftoms, particularly circumcifion ; and from the affinity 
of their language with that of Egypt. And many ages 
afterwards, at -^a, the capital of Colchis, they fhewed 
maps of their journeys, and the bounds of fea and land, 
for the ufc of travellers*; and hence came geography. 

This relation to each other was acknowlegcd on both 
fides®. We now attend upon Sefoftris into Thrace, the 
utmoil boundary of his progrefs weftward in Europe. 

Here he was in danger of lofing his army through want 
of provifions, and the difficulty of the pafles ; and there- 
fore he here Hopped his progrefs**. But the more pro- 
bable opinion is, that his return was haflened by advice 
he received from the high-prieft of Egypt concerning his , 
brother’s revolt®. However this may have been, his pil- MispiUart 
lars were no where to be feen in Egypt beyond Thrace 
for it was his cuftom to fet up pillars in every country he 
conquered, with an infeription to this effeft : Sefoftris, 
king of kings, and lord or lords, fubdued this country by 
the power of his arms.” If the nation had ignobly 
crouched to him, he, befides the infeription, caufed the 
privities of a Woman to be carved, as a mark of their ef- 
feminacy and bafenefs If they had defended them- 
felves bravely, their pillars bore the dillin£rion of the con- 
trary fex, in teftimony of their courage ^ Befides thefc, 
he left ftatues of himfelf, two bf which are yet to be 
feen, fays Herodotus, one on the road between I^hcfus 
and'Phocaea, and the other between Smyrna and Sardis; 
they were armed after the Ethiopian and Egyptian man- 

r Argonaut, lib. t. ver. 410. * Apollon. Rhod. 'Argon . 

lib. iv. ver. ^ Herodot. ib. cap. 103, 104. ^ Diodor, 

ubi fupra, p. 51, ^ Manetfao apud Jotepti. contra Apion. 
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ncfi five palms highi and each held a javelin m ane 
hand, and a bow in the other.’ Acrofa the bread was a 
line drawn from one fhnuldcr to the other, with this in- 
feription *, This region I obtained by thefe my fhoulders.’^ 
They were miftaken for images of Memnon 

Upon advice of the rebellious proceedings of his bro- 
ther, who, encouraged by his long abfence, and great 
didance, had adumecl the diadem, violated the qneen^ 
and taken to himfelf the royal concubines **, he hadened 
from Thrace, and, at the end of nine years, came to Pe- 
lufium, attended by an inhnite multitude of captives of 
all nations^ and loaded with the fpoils of Ada ^ Here 
the rebel Armais or Danaus, received him with outward 
fubmilEon and joy, but with a private defign to takeaway 
his life, and root out his family. Accordingly, he in- 
vited the king his brother, the queen, and her children, 
to a banquet; they accepted the invitation, drank freely, 
and, being intoxicated, betook themfelves to red; in the 
mean time, he caufed a great quantity of dried reeds to 
be laid all around the apartment where they flept ; and, 
fetting fire to them, hoped thereby to accompUih his 
wicked defign. Scfoftris, perceiving the danger he was 
in, and that his guards overwhelmed with wine, were in- 
cabable of affifting him, lifted up his haixds, and, im- 
ploring the £ods in behalf of his family, rulhed thiough 
the. flames, followed by his wife and children. In thankf- 
giving for this wonderful deliverance, and to perform the 
vows he had made in his extremity, he prefented dona- 
tions to feveial gods, and, particularly, to Vulcan‘s, as 
will be obferved hereafter. Herodotus writes, that his 
wife perfuaded him to lay two of his fons acrofs the fire, 
and to tread over them.. He then took revenge on his 
brother Armais who is faid to have been the Danaus of 
the Greeks °', who being, on this occafion, driven out of 
Egypt, withdrew into Greece. 

Sefoflris, having thus defeated his brother’s unnatural 
defigns, and feeing himfelf ^g^ain in the quiet pofiefiioa 
of his kingdom, adorned all the temples with fpoils and 
rich gifts, and rewarded his troops in proportion to every 
man’s merit. His army was not only glorious in their re- 
turn, for the mighty aftions they had performed, and the 
great riches they bad acquired ^ but, alfo, for the great 
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Variety of foreign commodities they brought home with 
them, with which they ftored the whole kingdom. Now, 
laying afide all thoughts of war, he dilbanded his forces, 
leaving every one to the undifturbed enjoyment of what 
fortune had fa^^oured him with. As for himfelf, he 
hence forward applied his mind to fuch llupendous works 
as might immortalize his name, and contribute to the 
public good. 

His works were of three forts ; religious, military, and His nmorkii 
civil ; firft, he erefted a temple in every city of Egypt, 
which he dedicated to the peculiar and fupreme deity of 
each place ; in the courfe of fo univerfal an undertaking, 
no Egyptian was fet to work ; wherefore, upon all thefe 
temples there was this infcription, No native laboured 
hereon In the city of Memphis, before the temple of 
Vulcan, he raifed fix gigantic ftatues, each of one ftone \ 
two of them thirty cubits high, reprefenting himfelf and 
his wife ; the other four were twenty cubits, and repre- 
fented his four fons Thefe he dedicated to Vulcan, in 
remembrance of his and his family’s prefcrvation at Pc- 
lufium P. Many ages afterwards it was faid, that Darius 
would have placed his own ftatue above this of Sefoftris j 
but the prieft of Vulcan ftrenuoufly oppofed him, urging, 
that the Ferfian, though great, had not yet equalled the 
Egyptian j particularly, that he had never conquered 
Scythia ; and that therefore it was unjuft to prefer him 
to a monarch whom he had not yet excelled 1. He, more** 
over, raifed two obelilks of marole a hundred and twenty 
cubits high, exhibiting inferiptions, which deferibed the 
greatnefs of his power, the amount of his revenues, and 
the nations he conquered. Thefe are his works, which 
may be faid particularly to commemorate his own piety 
and glory. Let us now take a view of what he did for 
the benefit of his people. 

In order to prevent the incurfions of the Syrians and 
Arabians, he fortified the eaft fide of Egypt with a wall,' 
which ran from Pelufium, through the delert, to Heliopo- 
lis, 1500 furlongs, or 187 miles and a half. He more- 
over raifed an incredible number of vaft and lofty mounts 
of earth, to which he removed fuch towns as had before 
ftood in too low a lituation, to fecure the men and cattle 
from the dangers of the Nile in its inundations. All the 
way from Memphis to the fea, he dug canals, which 

n Diodorus, ubi fapra, p. ji, 51* * Herodot. ibid, cap- no. 
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braticfeed cut of the Nile. Thefc not only feffbrtfetf Wr 
caficr communication from one place to another, and 
greatly advanced the trade and profperity of the kingdom v 
butalfo rendered the country impaflable to an enemy, or 
at leaft very incommodious and difficulty fo that Egypt,' 
vv-hich had hitherto been famous for her horfes and cha- 
riots, and was admirably well adapted for cither, was now- 
no longer the feme place in thofe refpefts, and put on a 
new face Thefe precautions feem to imply that Se- 
foftris feared the fcveral nations he had difturbed, might 
unite againft Egypt; but quite the reverfe appears by his 
haughty carriage towards the tributaries, as will be feen 
by-and-by. Mean while, fome of the captives grew def- 
perate under the intolerable flavery impofed on them ; 
particularly the Babylonians arofe, and refolved, at all 
hazards, to fhake off theii bondage. They firft feized 
upon a ftrong hold, and, afting offenfively againft the 
Egyptians, wafted the country, but, on the offer of a 
pardon, and a place for their habitation, they were paci- 
fied, and built themfelves a city, which they called Ba- 
bylon According to Herodotus this king, after he 
leturrrcd from his wars, divided the land equally amongft 
all the Egyptians but this divifion is inconfiftent with 
what has been faid of the lands he beftowed on his army 
before he fet out, which we take to be more conformable 
to the genius and policy of this warlike prince^ The 
fame author, upon this occafion, fays, that the 
referving to himfelf a fmall rent out of the lands fo 
divided, whenever it happened, that the waters of the 
Nile, hi their retreat, waihed away any part of a fubjeCl's 
ground, he gave information to the king, who, in fucb 
cafe, remitted a proportionable part of the rent, and, by 
fending furveyors to meafurc k, gave rife to the art of 
geometry*. 

His behaviour tbwards the conquered princes, who 
waited on them with their tribute, is rnoft remarkably 
infolent; for, upon certain occafions, he is faid to have 
unharneffed his horfes, and. yoking kings together, to have 
made them draw his chariot This pradlice he continued, 
as is faid, till a certain day, when, obferving one of the 
kings, who drew him along, look with great ftedfaftnefs 
back on one of the wheels, he afked what employed hi» 

s Diod. ubi fupra, p. 53, 'Iilemibid- ^ Herodot. 
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tliouglits, that he kept his eye f© fixed on that objeft ? 
Heanfwered, ‘‘ O king, the going round of the wheel 
calls to my mind the viciffitudw of fortune : for, as every 
pai;t of the wheel is uppermoft and lowermoll by turnSi 
fo it is with men, who one day fit on a throne, and, on 
the next, are reduced to the vileft degree of flavery.” 

This anfwer brought the infulting oonqueror to his fenlcs, 
fo that he left off the practice, and thenceforth treated 
his captives with great humanity. At length he loft his 
^e-fight, and laid violent hanas on himfelf. The man- 
ner of his death was extolled by the priefts '' ; and, that 
nothing might be wanting to make his hiftory completely 
glorious, they reported, that the phoenix came to Thebes 
-during his reign ** By what has been here faid concern^ 
ing Sefoftris, it may dc concluded, that he was the firft 
who divided Egypt into nomes, and its inhabitants into 
orders and claffes ; that he was the firft Egyptian king who 
was confiderable at fea ; and that he ere^fed the firft 
great empire in the world. Juftin fays, he neither aimed 
at it, nor kept it, being contented with the bare glory of 
the conqueft he made. But all are not of his opinion. 

Pheron, the fon of Sefoftris, fucceeded him on the Phtron, or 
throne ; he is alfo ftyled Sefoofis (Sefoftris) II. The ftory StfoJirulL 
of his reign, as it is handed down to us, favours more of 
fiftion than of truth. He performed nothing in the mi- 
litary way; but had the misfortune, in common with his 
father, to be ftruck blind. Though this might be really Hehflruck 
owing to fome infirmity derived from his parent, yet it 
is reported, that his lofs of fight was apunifliment inflitSiled 
on him for his impiety towards the river : for the Nile 
hav^ing, in his time, overflowed the country to anunufual 
height, a gale of wind arofe, and greatly difturbed the 
waters ; whereat he capricioufly took offence, and info- 
lently darted a javelin among the waves : he was imme^ 
iliately feized with a pain in his eyes, and, foon after, • 

involved in total darknefs, which opprefi'ed him for ten 
years. In the eleventh year, the oracle at Butus dci- 
dared, that the term of his afflidion was expired, and 
that his fight would return to him if he paid particular 
devotions to the god at Heliopolis, and waftied his eyes 
with the urine of a woman who had never known any 
man befides her hufband. He begun with his own 
queen ; but, receiving no benefit from her, prqceeded 
with the experiment from one woman to another^ till, 
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at lengthy a poor gardener’s wife afforded him the relief 
the oracle had promifed. Her, therefore, he made 
queen; but, as for the adultereffes, he fent them to a 
city called Erythibolus, which, together, with them, he 
hurn^. He paid his vows to the gods in .feveral rich do-? 
nations, and, particularly, raifed two magnificent ober 
lilks in the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis 

Many ages after this event the feeptre devolved to Ama-f 
fls, or Ammofis, who mifufed his people with the utmofl 
violence and injuftice. Many he condemned to death 
without caufe ; many he deprived of their pofTeffions, 
upon no other motive than hb own imperious will ; and 
towards all he behaved with infupportable arrogance. 
Under this opprefTor they groaned for a while, not dar- 
ing to refill fo dreadful a power ; but in time Adlifanes, 
king of Ethiopia, made war againft Ammofis ; and, en- 
tering Egypt, the people joined him, and drove their un- 
natural prince from the throne. 

Ammofis is faid to have abolifhed the cuftom of facri- 
ficing men to Juno at Heliopolis, and, inflead of them, 
to have fubftituted waxen images. They were examined, 
and fealed, like pure calves, and called Typhonians*. 
Three of them were burnt in a day, and their aflies fcat- 
tered abroad, fo as to be no more feen. This cere- 
mony was pijrfornied publicly eyery year, during the 
dog-days, at the city of Idithya*’, Jofephus looks upoq 
the whole ftpry as fabulous S 

Adlifanes united Egypt and Ethiopia under him, and 
was king of both. He bore his profperity with great mo- 
deration and prudence, and behaved affeftionately towards 
his new fubjefts^ He caufed a g?nepl fearch to be made 
after the Egyptian thieves ^nd robbers; then, giving 
them a juft hearing, cpmmanded their npfo to be cut off, 
and feut them away to the remoteft part of t)ie defert, be- 
tween Syria and Egypt, where he built them a town, 
which was caUed Rhinocolura, frpm the disfigurement of 
its infamous inhabitants. This part was fo barren, that 
it fcarcc afforded any pne neceffary of life ; for even the 
few wells and ponds, thure found, were brackilli, bitter, 
and rnjoft unpl^afant tp the palate. Hither he baniflieq 
them, that they might not injure their honeft neighbours 
by living among them, nojr be hid in corners aiUQng the 

X Herodot. ubi fupra, cap, in, Diodorus, ubi fupra. * Jo- 
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nocCfit. But^ as frightful and barren as their fituation 
^8, neceflity, the mother of invention, fuggeftcd an ex- 
pedient to them of fupplying themfehres with foodj for 
ITsis reported, that they made long nets of flit reeds, and 
with them caught great numbers of quails, which came 
hi flocks from the fea ftiore •. 

Afiifanes died, and the Egyptians were left to their 
own dirpofaf ; they therefore chofc them a king, named, Mendtj^ pr 
by fome, Mendes, and, by others, Marus. He is ccle- Marut. 
brated for the fepulchral labyrinth he built. 

After Mendes, enfufed an anarchy, or inter-reign, for Prt^teus u 
five generations. At length, Memphite, of obfeure birth, chofenking, 
was chofen king. His Egyptian name was Cetes, which 
the Greeks rendered Proteus (K). Both Herodotus and 
Diodorus fuppofc him to have lived in the time of the 
Trojan war, The priefts charafterifed him as a perfon 
ikilled in the weather, or a magician ; and pretended he 
could aflume any fhape or form he pleafed, even that of 
fire. This fable, as it was told by the Greeks, drew its ThtfahU 
origin from a cuftom among the Egyptians (perhaps in- of Proteus 
l^oduced by Proteus), who were ufed to adorn and dif- 
tinguilh the heads of their kings with the reprefentations 
of animals or vegetables, or even with burning incenfe,, 
as fo many enfigns of royalty, to ftrike the beholders 
with dread and fuperftition ^ Whilft Proteus reigned, 

Paris, or Alexander, was driven on the coafts of Egypt Helen,ar- 
by a ftorm, and there landed with Helen, whom he was ri've in £- 
carrying from Greece to Troy; but, when the Egyptian 

e Diodorus, ubi fupra, p. 55. f Idem, p. 56. 

(K) According to Perlzo- to Herodotus, as far as it 
nius, Proteus was the Sethos relates to Paris and Helena ; 
of Manetho, and the Typhon but makes him contemporary 
of the poets. He thinks, that with Amenophis, whom, as 
Homer's Proteus, and this we have already obfprved, he 
king, are the fame perfon ; fuppofes to be one and the 
and th^t he was flyled a fea- fame perfon with Menes, He 
god, becaufe he had com- thinks, he might have been 
manded on the coafls of E- governor of fome part of the 
gypt. He gives i\o credit to Lower Egypt under Ameno- 

Herodotus, a^ to the arrival of phis ; and obferves, that Ho- 

Paris and Helen under this mpr places him 01^ the fea 
king. It is not confident with epafl, and calls \Atn tbo fer-i 
his hypothefis. vant of Neptune^ and that his 
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l^ng underftood the perilous breach of hofpit^lity 
young man. had committed^ he feized him, his miftrefsi 
a^d his companions) with all the riches he had brought 
away with him from Greece. As for'Helen and her hgi* 
band’s efiedsj he detained them) promiGng to reftore 
both to the injured party, whenever demanded. This, 
be did'i but Paris and his companions he commanded to 
depaijt out of his dominions in three days, upon pain of 
being treated as enemies. A very rich and fumptuous 
temple was eredled to him at Memphis ; and he left a foa 
and fiiCceiTor behind him, called Rhempbis 

Rhemphis, alfo called Rhamplinitus (L), was of an 
inclination to hoard up money. Diodorus reports him 
to have been fo fordidly avaricious, that, during his 
whole reign, he rather adtcd the part of a mean- 
fpirited fteward, than of a king- He obferves, that 
this monarch was never at the leaft expence in any thing 
that might tend either to the honour of the gods, or the 
good of men ; and that to his fordid temper was owing 
the immenfe treafure he left behind him, amounting to 
no lefs than 400,000 talents Herodotus infmuates, 


I Herodotus, ubifupra, cap. 11s, &c^ ^ Diod. ubi fupra. 


(L) Sir John Marlham i^ 
inclined to think him the eldell 
fon of Sefoftris, and to be the 
fame with Rhampfes ; and this 
he advances upon the autho- 
rity of Manetho, who calls 
him the fon of Sethos; fup- 
poling that the famous infcrip- 
tion, which was interpreted to 
Czfar Germanicus at Thebes, 
related to him. And, indeed, 
there is no very great differ- 
ence between the Rhamfes of 
Tacitus and the Rhampfes of 
Manetho, 

Perizotiius fiippofes, that 
the Rhamfes of Tacitus is Se- 
foftrie himfelf ; but Rameffee, 
pr Rhamfinitus, the fon of 
Proteus, he makes contempo- 
fary with thC Trojan war, in 


which he is fupported by 
paffage from Pliny, 

Sir Ifaac Newton conjec- 
tures him to have been the 
fon of Amenophis, or Menes, 
and to be fliadowed under the 
different names of Rhamlini- 
tus, Ramfes, Ramifes, Ra- 
mefes, Rameffes, Rameftes, 
Rhampfes, and Rhempfis ; and 
that the obelilk which was fent 
to Rome by the emperor Con- 
ftantius, with an infeription 
interpreted by Hermapion, ati 
Egyptian prieff, exprefling 
that he was long-lived, ana 
reigned over a great part of 
the earth, as alfo that pomp- 
ous infeription mentioned by 
Tacitus, belonged to him (i), 


(j) Sir IfKac Newton's Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms. 
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that he wad fond of riches ; but docs not reduce him to 
nfo wretched a degree of bafenefs. Ramphrinitus/’ fays 
he, added the weftern portico to the temple of Viilcaji, 
er^fl^d two Itatues before it, each 25 cubits high ; 
one of them faced the north, and was adored by the Egyp- 
tians under the title of Summer ; and the other looked 
towards the fouth, and being denominated Winter, was 
abhorred. Moreover, he had accumulated vail (lore of 
wealth, and, being defirous to depofit it in fome fecure 
place, commanded a treafure-houfe to be built for that 
purpofe. The archite£l employed in this work placed one 
of the Hones in fo artful a manner, that it might be taken 
out, and put in again, by one man only ; it being his inten- 
tion to have fomelhare in the riches of the place ; but about 
the time that the treafure was lodged in it, he was feized 
with a violent fit officknefs; and, finding himfelf at the 
point of death, declared to his two fons the whole artifice,^ 
giving them the moft exaft directions in the management 
of the bufmefs, which he forefaw would never be his fate 
to accomplifli. The father died, and the young men, im- 
patient to take advantage of the difeovery, repaired, foon 
after his death, to the treafury, where, having with great 
eafe removed the Hone, they carried off a confiderable 
fum, repeating, every night, the fame theft. In procefs 
of time, Rhampfinitus, going in to view his wealth, was 
furprifed to find a vifible diminution of his treafure ; and 
the more, as his feal was whole on the door, the -only 
part of the building which he thought acceffible. The 
two brothers continued their night expilations, till the 
king, after two or three further furveys, was perfediljr 
(enfihle that, by fome means or other, his wealth fuffcreoi 
a fucceifive decreafe. He then ordered fnares to be laid 
all round the veflels which held his money. The twa 
brothers failed not to come at night; but one of them,^ 
as he approaced a vafe full of filver,. waa immediatelyr 
taken in the fnare. As he found it impoilible to make hig 
efcape, he called to hia brother, who flood without, and 
earneftly intieated him to come in, and cut off his head, 
that fohe might fare his own life, and prevent detediemy 
The brother, confulting his own fafety, complied with 
his requefl ; and, putting the ftone in its place again^* 
took the the head away with him. Early next mornings 
the king going in to fee the event of his proieft, was fo 
furprifed to find a man taken in the fnare without a heady 
that he haflened out with the greaCeft confufion : he no 
fooner recollected himfelf, however^ thaa be directed 
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that the body fliould be hung on the outfide of the wall, » 
and expofed to public view ; charging the foldiers, ap- 
pointed to guard it, to take particular notice of the coun- 
tenances of the fpe£fators, and to arreft thofe in whcu^ 
they perceived figns of forrow and lamentation. The 
mother of the deceafed, hearing that the body was ex- 
pofed in this manner, di(lra£fed with grief, and upbraid- 
ing her furviving fon, threatened, if he did not retrieve 
his brother’s body, to let the king know who had robbed 
his treafury. The young man reprefented the imprafli- 
cability of her requeft, but to no purpofe. Finding her, 
therefore, unalterable in her refolution, he gratified her, 
in the end, by the following ftratagem : loading his afles 
with fkins of wine, he drove them towards the place 
where the body was expofed. Then he privately opened 
fomc of the Ikins ; and ftriking himfelf in token of de- 
fpair, as foon as the wine began to run out, he counter- 
feited the trouble ^nd confternation of a perfon utterly un-* 
done. In the mean time, the foldicrs upon duty ftrove 
to favepart of the liquor for their own drinking. He re- 
viled them with the moft bitter reproaches for the plea- 
fure they took in his misfortune, inftcad of offering to 
aflift him ; but they, ufing him kindly, he pretended to 
be pacified, and, leading his afies out of the way, 
feigned to be very bufy in fecurlng the remainder of his 
wine. Pretending to be pleafed with their jokes and 
good humour, he at laft confented to give them a Ikin of 
the wine ; and they, in return for fo great a favour, prefled 
him to flay, and take part of it with them : he complied, 
and, when the fkin was emptied, he gave them another j 
fo that, by exceCTive drinking, the whole guard was over- 
come^ and fell into a deep fleep ; then, watching his op- 
portunity, in the dead of the night, he took down the 
body, laid it acrofs an afs, and (having the ri^ht cheek of 
each of the foldiers, by way of derifion, carried it home 
to his mother. This exploit afforded matter of new won- 
der to the king, who, to find out the author of the ftra- 
tagem bethought him of the following expedient: he 
ordered his daughter to proftitutc herfelf, in a certain 
apartment of the palace, to all comers promifeuoufly but 
under this reftriftion, that (he (hould previoufly extort 
from each of them a confefiion of the mofl ingenious 
a£fion he had ever contrived; and the moft wicked crime 
he had ever committed. The daughter punAually com- 
plied with her father’s inftruftions, which the young man 
Wing apprized of, be rcfolved to perplex the king a littlo 
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^further. With this view he got the arm of a dead body, 
yet freOi, and taking it under his cloak, went in to the 
king’s daughter. She examined him in the fame form* 

'^mdto the fame purpofCi as fhe had catechifed the reft 
had been with her before him \ when he frankly 
ConfeiTed, that the mod abominable and wicked a£tion 
pf his life was the cutting off his brother’s head, when 
enfnared in the treafury ; and the mod ingenious device 
he had ever pra£lifed, was the dealing the body from the 
^uard. She then attempted to feize him, but he, hold- 
ing out the dead arm to her, while {he grafped it eagerly, 
made his efcape by favour of the night. Rhampfinitus’s 
rage being now converted into admiration at the boldnefs 
and ingenuity of the man, he caufed it to be proclaimed 
in every city, that if the perfon, whoever he was, would 
difeover himfelf, he fhould not only be pardoned, but 
amply rewarded. The young man, confiding in this de- 
claration, went draightway to the palace, and, having 
made himfelf known, the king gave him his daughter in 
marriage, accounting him far fuperior in wifdom to any 
man then living upon earth. Our author does not war>» 
rant every particular of his dory ^ 

After this tranfaQion, it was fabled, that Rhampfi- 
nitus defeended alive into the infernal regions, where he nitujgou 
played at dice with Ceres, but neither won nor lod; and 
that, at his departure, fhe prefented him with a golden 
bowl. Tlie fpace between bis defeent and return to the 
upper regions, was obferved with great folemnity by the 
Egyptians for many ages afterwards. And now, that we 
^ay conclude the hidory of this king with fome air of 
truth and probability, he is faid to have reigned with great 
prudence andjudice, and to have been a condant an4 
drict obferver of the good order which, till his death, 
bad uninterruptedly ^bfided throughout the kingdom 
from its drd foundation 

He was fucceeded bv feven other kings, all of namelefs 
fame, and ignoble charafler, except one, called Nilus, ATifaiw 
who is celebrated for the great number of canals he dug 
all over the country, and for his endeavours to make the 
Nile as univerfally ferviceable as polBble : whence it was, 
that the river, which had been hitherto called ^gyptui, 
was now didinguitbed by his name 
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Cheops, Chemmi^, or Chemb^s (M), is, by Diodorus^ 
reckoned the eighth from Rhampfinitus ; yet Herodotus 
places no diflance between diem. This king i^s branded 
for his impiety asid tyranny. He began his reign witfe-' 
Ihutting up the temples, and forbidding aU^ public facri-^ 
&ces ; then trampling on the laws, and invading the 
libeitiefl of his people, he reduced them to a ftate of the 
mo(t laborious flavery. Great numbers he fent to dig 
ftones in the quarries among the mountains in Arabia, 
and to tranfport them into Egypt®; and harrafled them 
in the end in raifing the largeft of the three great pyra- 
mids P. By this, and other vain-glorious works of the 
fame kind, he was reduced fo low, that he expofed his 
daughter to common proftitution; telling her, in general 
terms, to earn what fhe could. She obeyed, and, by 
her father’s example, defiring to perpetuate her memory, 
required each of her gallants to contribute a flone towards 
a building fhe had in view. With the ftones, fo colledled, 
{he built a fmall pyramid This tyrant reigned fifty 
years. 

He was fucceeded by Chephrenes, Cephren, or Cha- 
bryis. It is doubted whether Cephixn and Chabryis were 
one and the fame perfon ; fome faying that Cephren was 
the brother, and that Chabryis was the Ton of Cheops. 
But leaving this obfeure controverfy undetermined, we 
fliall obferve that this king trod in the fooifteps of his pre- 
decefior, and particularly in building a pyramid ; but it 
fell much fhort of the former. He reigned fifty-fix years. 
Though both he and his predeceflbr defigned thefe pyra- 
mids for their eternal manfions, to ufe the Egyptiair 
phrafe, yet neither were depofited there after death ; 
their friends dreading the rage of the multitude, buried 
them where their bodies could never be found. 

After Egypt had been thus afflifted by tyranny for one 
hundred and fix years, Mycerinus, or Cherinus (N), the 
fibn of Cheop(9> a good and merciful prince, afeended the 

" Jfoiod^t. ubi fii|)ra,cap> 194. P Idem. ibid. cap. 125. & 

tfipd.ubirfupriai i Heri^ot. ubi fupra, cap, 126. 

(M) Sir If^c Newton fuf- ophis, Syphoas, Syphaofis, 
He intended to be Soiphia, Syphuris, Anoiphis, 
worlhippcd himfelf after dcatH : and Anoifis. 
indfiippofes, that he waa alfo (N) The laft cited chrono- 
caUcd Chemmis/ Phiops, A- Idger calls him alfo Cheres,Bic- 
pathua, Apappua, Suphia, Sa- kerea, Mofeheres, Mencheres. 
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throne. Abhorring the impiety and injitftice of his fa- 
ther and his uncle, he opened the temples, reftorcd the 


faerifices, and allowed the people to purfue their private 
i H i^generoflty and good nature are reported to 
have been fiich, that if at any lime Complaint was maile 


to him of a hard fentence pronounced in matter of pro- 
perty, he would fatisfy the party aggrieved to the amount 
of the lofs out of his own treafure Whilft he was thus 


intent on the happinefa of his people, a heavy misfortune 
fell upon him in the death of his daughter. He mourned His daugh^ 
for hei' with great bitternefs, and honoured her with ter dies, 
an extraordinary funeral, caufing a hollow wooden image 
of a cow to be made and richly gilt, be therein depolited 
her body. This cow was never interred, but expofed in a ordinary 
magnificent chamber of the 'palace, in the city of Sais, manner. 
where they burnt the moft exquifite odours by day, anti 
illuminated the place by night. In a contiguous room 
were twenty images of naked women, which the priefts 
of Sais reported to have been the concubines of Myce- 
rinus. But, as it generally happens in cafes of remote 
antiquity, this was not the only report fpread concerning 
this cow and the ftatues. It was faid that Mycerinus 
forced and deflowered his own daughter, who, thus 
violated, fell into a deep melancholy, and laid violent 
hands on herfelf. The twenty ftatues in the next room 
were her women, who had been inftrumental in betray- 
ing her to her father’s unnatural lull, and therefore were 
deprived of their hands by the queen. They appeared 
indeed without hands ; but our author, who was an eye- 
witnefs of thefe things, tells us they had dropped off with 
age, and lay fcattered upon the floor. He tells us alfo, 
that the cow was in a kneeling pofture, and as big as the 
largeft cow living. Her neck and head were richly 
plated with gold; between the horns was a golden circle, 
in imitation of the fun, and her body was covered with 
a fine Tyrian carpet. This fepulchral image was re- 
moved once a year from the apartment where it ftood, 
and expofed to the open day, in purfuance of a re quell 
the deceafed had made to her father, that flie might behold 
the fun once every year. 

The death of his daughter was Aot the only misfortune T/ie oraefi 
that befel Mycerinus \ a more dreadful difafter enfued : 
it was denounced againll him from the oracle at Butus, 
that he had but fix years more to live 5 at this prediftion ^Zt-hved, 
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greatly troubled, and fent to expoftulatc with thc^ 
oracle, remonftrating, that, fince his father and uncle, 
who were monfters of impiety and cruelty, had been 
blelTed with length of days, it would be ungrat#ifii! 
quite his piety and humanity with the e^^cution of fo 
rigid a fentence. The oracle anfwered, that his father 
and uncle knew the decree of fate, which had condemned 
the Egyptians to one hundred and fifty years of bondage 
and mifery, and a£led conformably thereto ; but his hav- 
ing interrupted the courfe of their mifery, as not being 
acquainted with that decree, was the caufe he was fo fud-' 
denly to be cut off. Finding therefore that his doom was 
irreverfible, he confulted how to make the mod of the 
imall remainder of life, and commanding a great number 
of lamps to be lighted up every night, fpent his whole 
time in drinking and revelling; thenceforward, making 
no diflinflion between day and night, he roved about 
among the groves and meadows, and wherever he heard 
of the moft gay and chearful company ; finally, he is faid 
to have built a pyramid, which, from the bafis to the 
middle, was of Ethiopian (lone, and on the northern front 
of it he inferibed his own name. This pyramid the 
Greeks, by a grofs miftake, attributed to the courtefan 
Khodopis, who flouriihed in the days of Amafis, feveral 
reigns lower ^ 

We now proceed to Gnephaftus, the father of Boc- 
choris the Wife, who is alfo named Technatis by Plu- 
tarch', and Neochabis by Alexis. What interval there 
was between him and Mycerinus does no where plainly 
appear. This king is famed for his abfiinence, and for 
the execration he denounced dgainfi Menes ; for it is re- 
corded of him, that leading an army into Arabia, and 
marching through the vaft and barren deferts, his provi- 
fions failed, when, being one day obliged to take up with 
the poor and flender diet he met with, he afterwards fell 
Forbids all into a profound llcep ; this fo delighted him, that he for- 
iux^, bad all excefs and luxury, and curfed Menes, who firft in- 
tioduced them; and fo earncflly did he pcrfccute the 
memory of this his predecefibr, that by confent of the 
priefis, he engraved his curfe upon a pillar, which was 
feen in the temple^of Thebes. 

BMkons. Bocchoris, the fon of GnephaAus, was furnamed the 
Wife. Though defpicable in his perfon, he, in pru- 
dence and wifdom, far furpafied any of his predcceflbrs. 
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He is reckoned the fourth Egyptian law-giver^ but hia 
T^laws feem not to have concerned any thing except com- 
merce, and the r^ulation of the public revenue. His 
.decifions were, for their excellence, retained many gene- 
rafions a^tef'iifis death , but his great qualities were fome- 
whac debafed by his avarice ^ So high was the venera- 
tion his fubjeds paid him, that they fabled Ifis to have 
fent an afp to deprive him of his fight, that be might 
judge righteoufly iNeverthelefs, ne drew a general 
odium upon himfelf, by letting in a wild bull to the fa- 
cred beaft called Mnevis \ but this laft got the better, and 
killed his antagoniff. At laft, notwithdanding all the 
equity of his judgment and the purity of his mind, 'he 
is faid to have been taken by Sabbaco the Ethiopian, and 
burnt alive 

Afychifi is, by Herodotus, placed next in order to My- 
cerinus \ but in compliance with Diodorus, we have put 
two reigns between them, notwithftanding our full per- 
fuafion that Bocchoris and Afyehis were the fame. It is 
recorded of Afyehis, that he built the eallern portico to ^ 

the temple of Vulcan, with a magnificence that cclipfed 
the others. Finding that the riches of Egypt were lodged umpU of 
in a few hands, and that credit was decayed, he enaAed J^uUan\ 
a law, whereby a man^ might borrow money upon the fe- 
pulghre of his father, depofiting the body, as a pledge, in 
the hands of the creditor ; and till it was redeemed, the 
debtor might neither be burled in the Sepulchre of his fa- 
ther, nor in any other, nor put any of his defeendents 
therein. This king, in order to furpafs all his prede- anda brick 
ccflbrs, built a pyramid of brick, on ,which appeared a pfframid. 
very vaunting infeription 

After Afyehis, a blind man> named Anyfis, from a city Anyfih 
of the fame name, became king. In his reign Sabbaco, 
king of Ethiopia, broke into Egypt with a powerful army, 
and Anyfis fled for ihelcer to the fens, leaving his king- 
dom to the invader •. 

Before we enter upon the reign of Sabbaco, let us take Bocchmj 
a curfory retrofpe£k of thefe three laft reigns, and perhaps Afyehit 
we m^ find reafon to think that Bocchoris and Afyehis 
are different names for one king, and that the blind man 
Anyfis was his contemporary; for the law, faid to have raryioA-^ 

been inftituted by Afyehis, favours fo much of Boccho- nps, and 
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rifles genius, as might incline us to think them but 
Than. Jknd if it be true, that Boedlioris was burnt alive 
hy^Sabbaco, they mull ' not onty have been fb, but Anyfi» 
muft alfo have been king of another patt nf j^ypt-alihe 
fame time. Furtbermote, it is declared Ky flerodotus, 
that Ecusi the father of Pfatimietichus was /lain by the 
'fame Ethiopian Here we have thrice, kings, if we may 
fuppofe Ecus to have been of royal dignity, fubdued by 
■tone and fame encnfiy, and all in Egypt. Erom hence it 
thay appear, that many of the kings of Egypt who were 
contemporary, arc placed in order of fucceffion, merely 
out of oftentation, and" in order to fnpport the prctenfions 
the priefts made to the excelTivc antiquity Of their 
kingdom* 

We now return to Sabbaco, from whofe cruelty to 
Bocchoris we fhodld dohdude him to have begun his 
reign with the like barbarity towards others, were we not 
affured, that he no fooner found himfelf firmly eftablilhcd 
on the throne, than he became a new man i fb that he is 
highly extolled for his mercy, clemency, and policy. He is 
thought to have been the So in Scripture, and to have en- 
tered into a league with Hpfhea, king of Samaria, againft 
Shalmannaflar, king of Afiyria. He was excited to thein- 
vafion of Egypt by a dream or vifion, which affured him 
he Ihould hold Egypt fifty years 5 and when that term 
was expired, he voluntarily retired into Ethiopia again, 
religning his conquered kingdom. But whilft he was in 
Egypt, he exhibited the higheft proofs of his wifdom and 

a , and yielded to none of his Egyptian predeceffors 
c art of governing.' He never would confent to the 
death of any criminal, though capitally condemned, com- 
muting the puniftiment hrto hard hbour, which confifted 
in raifing mounts, and digging canals; fo that the cities 
of Egypt were raifed higher, and rendered more common 
dious, than they had been by Sefoftris; atid particularly 
the city of Bubaftis, where flood a moft magnificent 
temple, confecrated to the goddefs of the fame name. 
At length Sabbaco had a vifion in his fleep, wherein the 
tutelar god of Thebes athnbniihcd him, that "he could not 
hold the kingdom of Egypt vtd:th fafefy and happinefs, 
except he nraffacred the priefts as he paffletl through 
them with his guards. Being haunted by this vifion, and 
his heart abhorring fo dreadful an undertaking, he fent 
for fjac priefls, and declaring to them what the gods 
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jptompted him to, he thence concluded that it was tlicir 
V^leafure he fhould remain no longer in Egypt \ he there- 
fore declared he was determined to return to his native 
count^^.and refign a crown which he could not preferve 
witliblit i^'^’gfneral a flaughter. It had been foretold 
that he fhould reign fifty years ; thefe were now expired j 
fo that looking upon the vlfion as a command to quit 
Egypt, he readily complied with it, and returned into 
Ethiopia®. 

As foon as Sabbaco had departed the kingdom, Anyfis Any/ii 
came forth from his hiding-place, and re-aflumed the go- ogain^ 
vernment. He had been abfent fifty years, and in that 
time had formed an ifland for his habitation, compofed of 
afhes and earth ; for, when any Egyptian came to him 
with provifion, he always defired, that afhes might be 
brought, unknown to the Ethiopian. This ifland was 
called Elbo ^ 

After hivn reigned Sethon, who was both king and •SfMow 
prieft of Vulcan. He not only neglected the military 
clafs or order, but injurioufly divefted them of their pri- 
vileges and lands. They were fo incenfed at this ufage, 
that, thinking themfelves abfolved from their allegiance, 
they entered into a combination not to bear arms under 
his command. Regardlefs of their threats and murmurs, 
he gave himfelf wholly up to contemplation, and the 
funftions of religion^ This was theftate of affairs, when 
Sennacherib king of Affyria drew near Pelufium, defigning 
to enter Egypt. Sethon, perceiving his danger, had now 
recourfe to the military order, whom he had fb unjuftiy 
treated. But they obftinately perfifted in refufing to 
inarch under his banner. The priefl, now deftitute of 
all other advice and fupport, repaired to his god, and, in 
the utmoft deje^JIion of mind, implored his aid. Whilft / 

he was yet in the temple, he fell into a deep fleep ; dur- 
ing which it feemed to him, that the god, ftanding at his 
fide, exhorted him to take courage, and promifed, that if 
he would march againfl the Affyrians, he fhould obtain a 
complete vidlory. Impelled by this vifion, he afTembled 
together a body of artificers, traders, and labourers } and 
with this unexperienced multitude, direfled his march tpr 
wards Pelufium. The very night after his arrival at that 
place, an infinite number of field-rats, entering the ene- 
.mies camp, gnawed their quivers, bow-ftrings, and fhicld- 
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ftraps to pieces®. However, arehbiftiop Uftier' and Dl^ 
PrideauK * are of opinion, that Sennacherib, what lofs fo^ 
ever he might have fuftained at Pclufinm, entered Egypt; 
and, having defttoyed the . famous city of No j^carried 
with him, on his return into Aflyria, a g;r€at multitude 
of Egyptian captives : for it was, according to them, on 
this occahon, that the prophecy of Nahum was fulfilled : 
‘‘Yet was fbe (the populous No) carried away *, ftie went 
into captivity; her young children alfo were daftied in 
pieces at the top of all the ftreets ; and they call lots for 
her honourable men ; and all her great men were bound in 
chains When Sethon next morning found the enemy 
thus difarmed, and moving off, he purfued them with 
great daughter. In memory of this miraculous event, a 
ftatue of Itone was ere£l:ed to this king, in the temple of 
Vulcan, holding a rat in one hand, with an infeription^ 
importing; “ Whofoever beholdeth me, let him be 
pious 

^he tfwel^e Soon after the death of Sethon, Egypt was divided into 
twelve kingdoms, and as many of the Egyptian lords 
were appointed rulers or fovereigns. Theie twelve en- 
tered into the ftrifteft aflbeiation for the public welfare- 
It had been foretold by an oracle, upon their affuming the 
government, that be of their number who Ihould perform 
a libation in a brazen cup, fiiould, in time, be king of all 
Egypt. This new regulation was attended with peace and 
happinefs ; and the twelve kings rcfolved to raife a monu- 
ment, which might perpetuate their names to the lateft 
ages : accordingly they built the famous labyrinth near the 
lake Moeris. At length they all met together, to facrifice 
in the temple of Vulcan; and, being to offer a libation, 
the high prieft, through miftake, brought out only eleven 
of the twelve gold bowls, which were referved for the ufe 
of the twelve princes : Pfammetichus, (landing the la ft in 
order, and being unprovided for the ceremony, took off 
his helmet, which was of brafs, in which he- performed 
his libation. This aftion he performed inadvertently ; 
but, it being obfeived by the reft, they called to mind 
the oracle, which promifed the whole kingdom of Egypt 
to him w^ho (hould happen to perform a libation in this 
place with a hrafs bowl. Wherefore they unanimoufly 
refolvcd to confine him to the marftry country, divefting 

z Herodot. ubi fupra, cap- 141. ^ Ulh. ad A. M. 329Z. 
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kuA of the greatcft part of his diftrift, and forbidding 
'him to concern himfelf with the affairs d)f the public 
The rcafon of this difqord is differently told by others ; 
and thc^whrfs is attributed to envy ; for, at the diviflon 
of the country into twelve provinces, the fea coafts fell 
to the lot of Pfammetichus j and he, encouraging com- 
merce with the Grecians and Phoenicians, not only ac- 
cumulated great wealth, but acquired alfo the favour and 
friendfhip of feveral foreign kings and nations v which 
drew on him the envy of his colleagues ; who, fearing he 
fliould grow too formidable, and affcft to rule over them, 
refolved to i educe him betimes. Wherefore they all de- 
clared war againft him. Finding himfelf unequal to the 
cohflift, he hired an army of mercenaries, confifting 
chiefly of lonians, Carians, and Arabians, repelled force, 
with force, and in the end, fubdued the other kings, and 
put an end to the duodecemvirate". On the other hand 
it is related, that, in purfuance of his fentence, he re- 
treated to the fens ; but, refenting the feverity of his 
fate, he fent to the oracle of Latona, at the city of Butus, 
to know how, and when, he might hope for redrefs. 
The anfwer he received was, that brazen men would fud- 
denly rife out of the fea, and avenge his caufe. This de- 
claration he received as a flat abfurdity : but, not long 
after, fome Ionian and Carian pirates landed in brals 
armour : an Egyptian, who had never feen men armed in 
that manner before, going up to Pfammetichus, and ac- 
quainting him, that certain brazen men had rifen out of 
the fea, and were pillaging the land near the fea Ihore, 
he perceived that the oracle was come to pafs. He there- 
fore perfuaded them to ftay, by large promifcs, and join- 
ing to them fuch Egyptians as were well affected to his 
caufe, he fubdued and dethroned the eleven kings, and 
feized on the whole kingdom for himfelf It is faid, 
the decifive battle was fought at Monemphis ; that fome 
of the kings were flain, and that others took refuge in 
Africa. Thus was the government by twelve diffolved, 
after it had fubfifted fifteen years v. 

Hitherto the Egyptian hiftory hath been covered with 
an impenetrable mift, which now begins to clear up. 
Pfammetichus, of the tribe of Sais, thus poffcffed of the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, reigned with as much wiCdcmi, 
magnanimity, and fplendor, as any of his prcdeceflbrs 

™ Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 151. ” Diod. Sic. ubi fupra, p. 59> 
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had ever difplaycd. He was the fon of Ecus, whom 
baco put to death when he conquered Egypt j and, hacfhc 
not fleld into Syria, would have fliared in his father’s fate. 
He made good his engagements with his ^Ucs,--and over 
and above prefentcd them with certain lands on each fide 
of the Nile, and called their fettlements the Camp. He 
alfo put feveral children under their tuition, that they 
might be inflrudled in the Greek language. They had 
their fituatioii near the fca, below the city of Bubaftis, by 
the Pelufian mouth of the Nile ; and there they continued 
till Amafis removed them to Memphis. Thele Grecians 
are faid to have been the firfl foreigners who were per- 
mitted to dwell in Egypt and^, from the intercourfe and 
correfpondence which was conftantly kept up between 
them and their countrymen in Greece, we are well aflur- 
ed of the truth and exaftnefs of the Egyptian hiftory from 
the days of Pfammetichus 

His public Concerning the public edifices, he erefted, there is fomc 

buildings, difagreement among authors : Herodotus fays,, he added 
the fouthern, and Diodorus, that he built the caliern 
portico to the tejmple of Vulcan. The former writes, 
that he raifed a fpacious edifice oppofite to this portico, 
for the reception of the god Apis, vi^henever he Ihould 
appear ; and that it was enriched with fculpture, and 
furrounded by gigantic ftatues, twelve cubits high, irv- 
ftead of pillars. 

In confideration of the fidelity and warlike experience 
of the foreigners, who had placed him on the throne, he 
always kept fome of their countrymen in pay, and went 
fo far as to compliment them with the poll of honour 

HisnAfnrs, when he marched into Syria; where he warred many 
years. This partiality fo incenfed the Egyptians, that 
upwards of two hundred thoufand of them deferted, and 
marched ofr in a body. Perceiving his error in thus 
affronting his own fubjefls, he at firft fent fome of the. 
chief officers after them, to excufe the matter ; but> find- 
ing that their perfuafions had no effe£f, he took {hipping, 
' with fome of his friends, and overtook them on the banks 
, of the Nile : there, intreating them to halt, in confidera- 
tion of all the natural obligations that could endear their 
country to them, and theii gods ; they unanimoufly 
ftruck their fpears upon their Ihields, and cried out, that, 
as long as they had^ arms, they did not doubt but they 
{hould find a country to fettle in ; and, difeovering their 

q Herodot. ubi^ra. cap. 1541 
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■rv^ednefs^ added, that they fhould never want wives and 
cmldreti. They then profecuted their march, till they ar- 
rived 'in the territories of Ethiopia j where they chofc a 
ftrtile fpot for their habitation. 

In order to repair this lofs, Pfammetichus earneftly ap- 
plied himfelf to the advancement of commerce, and open- 
ed his ports to all ftrangers, whom he carefl'ed, contrary 
to the cruel and referved maxims of his predeceflbrs. At 
the fame time he was thus intent upon his affairs at home, 
he entered into an alliance with the Athenians, and other 
Greek nations ^ But his reign is for nothing more re- 
markable, than for the long and tedious fiegc he laid to 
Azotus in Syria, which held out againft the whole power 
of Egypt for the fpace of twenty-nine years His con- 
duit towards the Scythians, who, about this tim-c, pof- 
fefled themfelves of Afia, and were marching with a de- 
fign to invade Egypt, is highly commended ; for, inftcad 
of oppofing them, he met them in Syria, where by pre- 
fents and intreaties he prevailed on them to defift and A- 
trurn ^ After a reign of fifty-four years ", be died, and 
was buried in the temple of Bubaftis, or Minerva, at Sais, 
the place where all the Saitic kings were depofited. He is 
reported to have been the firft king of Egypt that drank 
wnne *, to have fent perfons to difeover the fprings of the 
Nile*", and to have made the experiment we have already 
recorded, to find out which was the mod ancient nation 
i-n the world. , 

Nechus the fon and fucccflbr of Pfammetichus, was the 
Pharaoh Necho of Scripture, a prince of a magnificent 
and warlike genius, great both at land and fca. In the 
beginning of his reign he attempted to cut a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea *5 but, after the lofs of one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand of thofe employed on this work, 
he was warned by an oracle to defift, and leave the fin i fil- 
ing of it to a barbarian or foreigner. He obeyed the 
oracle; and thenceforth turning his thoughts to warlike 
enterprizes, built a fleet of galleys in the northern (Me- 
diterranean) fea, and another in the ftreigbts of tlie Ara- 
bian gulph •. He fent feme of tbe moft expert PhoenU 
cian mariners he could procure, upon a difeo-very of the 

't Herodot. ubi fupra, cap, 153. ■ Idem, lib. ii. cap, 157. 

t Jdemp lib. i, cap. 105. " Idem, lib. ii. cap, 157. * £u^ox. 
apud Plutarch, de liide & Ofiridr, p. 333. 7 Athenieufj lib. 

viU. p. 345. ^ Herodot. lib> ii. ^ap- i53> * Idem ibid. 

cap. 1^9, 
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African coalls. Thefe, failing out of the Red Sea throiW^ 
the ftreights of Babelmandel, they fteered down we 
eaftern fborcs of Africa ; and, doubling the- Cape of Good 
Hope, coafted up northward, till they came to the 
ftreights of Gibraltar; by which they entered the Medi- 
terranean, and fo returned into Egypt ; this voyage they 
performed in three years 

Hu nAjars He was not only great at fea, but alfo formidable by 

at land* land. Jofephus, following Ctefias, fays, that he made 
War upon the Mecles and Babylonians, who had juft then 
diiTolved the AfTyrian monarchy, and were grown dread- 
ful to the nations far and near : but the Scripture ex- 
prefsly fays, that he went out againft the king of Affyria, 
who was then on the river Euphrates, perhaps at Baby- 
lon : in his march thither, Jofiah king of Judah refufed 
him a paflage through Judaea, and drew up an army to 
prevent his defign^ which was to befiege Carchemifti **. 
Finding therefore that Jofiah oppofed him, he fent mef- 
fttigers to him to remonftrate, that his arms were not 
taken up with a defign to do Jofiah the leaft prejudice ; 
that the war he was going to engage in, was undertaken 
by the exprefs command of God; wherefore he would do 
well not to incur the wrath of heaven by withftanding its 
decree. Finding Jofiah gave no ear to his remonftrances> 
he refolved to give him battle ; and both armies being 
drawn up in the valley of Megiddo (or Magdolus, as He- 
rodotus has it ® ), Jofiah was wounded mortally with an 
arrow, as he was driving his chariot up and down the 
ranks ; perceiving his end to be near, he commanded his 
army to retreat, and Necho profecuted his march Ar- 
riving on the banks of the Euphrates, he took the great 
city of Carchemifti ; where he lodged a fufficient garrifpn, 
and, after three months, returned towards Egypt 6. As 
he drew near to Jerufalem, hearing that Jehoahaz had 
raifed himfelf to the throne, he fent him an order to meet 
him at Riblah in Syria, where he bound him in chains, 
and fent him away prifoner to Egypt. He went after- 
wards to Jerufalem, and made Eliakim, whofe name he 
changed into Jehoiakim, king over Judah, impofing on 
him at the fame time a tribute of an hundred talents of fil- 
ver, and one talent of gold Thus he became mafter of 

^ Hvrodot. lib. iv. cap* 41. ^ Joftphua Antiq.li'b. x. cap. 6. 

A » Kings xxih. 19. 1 GtH-on. xxxv. zo. > Herodot. lib. H. 

cap. 159. f z Chron. xxxv. *4. Jdephus Antiq. ubi fupra, 
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Jjjfga and Syria- Herodotufi fays that he took the great 
Id mountainous city of Cadytis in Paleftine, that is, as 
fome underftand him, Jerufalem. It is plain Nechus was 
there *, but it is almoft as plain, that he entered it in a peace- 
able manner h Hitherto he was fuccefsful in his wars, 
and weakened the declining power of AlTyria, which very 
foon after ceafed to give name to a monatchy. In com- 
niemoratlon of his good fortune, or in gratitude to the god, 

,hc is faid to have confecrated the garments he wore in 
thefe aftions to Apollo, and to have fent them to the oia- 
de of the Braiichidse in the land of the Milefians 

But he did not long enjoy his new acquifitions ; for, in His turn ^ 
a few years, Nebuchadnezzar came from Babylon^ with fortune, 
defign to drive the Egyptians from Carchemifli, and reco- 
ver the Syrian and Phoenician provinces \ Nechus, no 
way daunted at the formidable power of this newly-ereded 
monarchy, marched towards the Euphrates, with a very 
numerous army, againft Nebuchadnezzar; but was routed 
with terrible {laughter, and loft Carchemilh, with all Sy- 
ria and Judxa, quite to Pelufium He afterwards 
entered into a confederacy with Jehoiakim, and pretended 
an inclination to renew the war againft the Babylonians , 
but he did nothing of moment, norftirred out of Egypt". 

He died about eight years after he had been defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, having reigned fixteen, and left his fon 
Pfammis to fucceed him in the kingdom 

In the reign of Pfammis, the fon of Necho, ambaffadors Yr. of FI, 
xame into Egypt from the Eleans, to know if the moft 
fage Egyptians could perceive any defeft in their regula- 

tion concerning the Olympic games. When the king was 

informed of their bufinefs, he called a council of the wifeft Pfammis, 
men in the Jiation; and, fending for the ambaffadors, 
alked them, if their own citizens were allowed to contend 
-at their games- The Eleans anfwered, they were. Then 
the Egyptians pronounced, that they erred from all the 
rules of hofpitality ; fince it was natural for them to favour 
their fellow citizens more than ftrangers 5 that if they 
were come to be informed concerning what ought, or 
ought not, to be done in the matter they had propofed^ 
the moft equitable law they could make, would be to ex- 
clude their own countrymen, and admit none but ftrangers 


^ Prideaux Conncift. p. 56, 57- Hcrodot. ubi fupra. ,k Idem 
ibid. cap. 159. ^ jerem. xlvi. 1,2. x Kirrgf xxiv. 7- 
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to contend for the prizes, Pfammis reigned fix yean^ 
and died in an expedition againfi the Ethiopians, leaving 
his fon Apries to fucceed him on the throne. 

Apries is the Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture- The firft* 
part of his reign was great and profperous, the laft, info- 
lent and miferable. In the year of his acceflion, he receiv-* 
ed ambafladors from Zedekiah king of Judah, with whom 
he entered into a league againft the king of Babylon p. 
About two years after this tranfadlion, he marched out of 
Egypt with defign to relieve Jerufalem, then clofcly be- 
fieged by Nebuchadnezzar ; who no fooner heard of his 
motions than he.raifed the fiege, and refolved to give him 
battle ^ : but, the Egyptians, afraid of hazarding an aftion, 
retreated as faftasthe Babylonians approached, until they 
reached their own country, leaving the Jews to the mer- 
cilefs rage of their enemy. For this breach ^of faith, 
Ezekiel denounced the heavy doom againft them, that 
they fliould be confounded and defolate for forty years 
and that afterwards they fliould degenerate to fuch a de- 
gree, as not to have it in their power to fet up a king of 
their own > a prediftion which will be feen accomplifned 
in the courfe of this hiftory. The Scriptures paint Apries 
in very difadvantageous colours, and in the end threaten 
him with a violent death 5 which was his fate. In the 
mean time it may not be amifs to take notice, that Hero- 
dotus gives this king twenty-five years of greater profpe- 
rity than any of his predeceflbrs, except Pfammetichus, 
had enjoyed; though Diodorus allows his whole reign no 
more than twenty-two years. However, they both agree in 
giving him the charafter of a martial prince ; and fpeak 
of fucccfsful wars which he waged both by fea and land, 
againft the Tyrians, Sidonians, and Cypriots". The city 
of Sidonhetook byftoimj and, having vanquiflaed both 
the Phoenicians and Cypriots in a fea-fight, returned with 
immenfc fpoil into Egypt. 

Even the profane hiftorians acquaint us, how thefe pre- 
dictions were fulfilled. The Cyreneans, being greatly 
ftrengthened by a numerous fupply of their countrymen, 
under their third kingBattus the Happy, and encouraged 
by the Pythian oracle, began to expel the Libyans their 
neighbours, and fliare their pofieflions among themfelves. 
Andican, king of the injured Libyans, fent an enabal^ of 
fubpiilhon to Apries, and implored his proteClion from 

P Ez^k. xvii. 15. 4 Jerem. xxxvii. 5. ’ Ezek. xix. 8—1^. 
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d^iolence of the new comers. Apries, coi^lying with 
ms requeft, fent a powerful army to his relief : but the 
Egyptians being defeated with great flaughter by the 
Cyrencaiis, the few who efcaped were highly incenfcA 
againfl: the king, as if he had fent them to certain de- 
ftfuftion, in hopes that they being cut off, he might tyran- 
nize without controul over the remainder of his fubjeQs, 

What ground there was for this fufpicion, does not ap- 
pear but it prevailed to fuch a degree among the giddy 
multitude, that almoft an univerfal defeftion enfued- 
Upon intelligence that they were aifembled in a tumultu- 
ous manner, and talking loud of a revolution, Apries fent 
Amafis, a trufty friend, as he thought, and much refpefted 
by the people, to appeafe them. But he, inftead of re- ^gfraytd 
conciling them with Apries, made intereft with them for by Amajis. 
himfelf : as he pretended to reproach, and recall them to 
their allegiance, one of them came behind him, put an 
helmet on his head, and faluted him king of Egypt ; and 
from that inftant he prepared to war againft his mafter 
Apries, finding himfelf thus betrayed, commanded one 
Patarbemis, the moft confiderable of all the Egyptians, 
who as yet adhered to him, to go to the rebellious camp, 
and bring Amafis to him alive. This man went accord- 
ingly, and charged Amafis to come and give his atten-^ 
dance at court. Amafis, who was on horfeback, lifted 
up his thigh with the iitmoft fcorn, and, breaking wind, 
bid him carry that back to his matter. Patarbemis ttill 
prefling him to obey the royal fummons, he returned this 
final anfwer, that he had been fome time preparing to 
vifit the king ; but, that he might do it in a proper man- 
ner, he would bring a fuitable equipage along with him. 
Patarbemis had now heard and feen too much to imaging 
he ttiould fucceed in the bufinefs he was charged with, 
and began to think, that the bett fervice he could do for 
Apries, at this conjundlure, would be to give him the 
mott early notice of the potture and temper of the rebels. 

He therefore battened back to the king, who no fooner 
faw him without Amafis, than he ordered his ears and 
nofe to be cut off. This infolent and tyrannical behaviour 
, completed his ruin : for, when the reft of the Egyptians, 
who had continued faithful to him, beheld the inhuman 
mutilation of fo worthy and noble a perfon, they all with- 
drewTrom him, and went over to Amafis. And now the 
tyrant on the one hand, and the ufurper on the other, 

> Herodpt, ubifuprti, cap. 161, i6a« Diod, ubi fiipra. 
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prepared for war the laft having the whole body of 
natives under his banner. ; the other only fuch CarianHf 
lonians, and other mercenaries and foreigners as he could 
engage in his fervice \ 

During thefe inteftine broils, which mult have greatly 
weakened Egypt, it is probable , that Nebuchadnezzar, 
who much a^ut this time broke up his thirteen years 
fiege of Tyre, took advantage of the troubled ftate of this 
kingdom, in hopes to acquire fuch fpoil as might make 
amends for what he miffed at Tyre, according to the 
Scripture, where it is faidj Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon caufed his army to ferve a great fervice againft 
Tyrus — yet had he no wages nor his army for Tyrus — 
Therefore, faith the Lord God# Behold, I will give the 
land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon — 
and it (hall be the wages for his army'.” Nebuchad^ 
nezzar invading Egypt, miferably harafled the country, 
flew and led away great numbers of its inhabitants. At 
length he retired^ but whether he appointed Amafis for 
his lieutenant, or what terms he made with him, is 
what we do not take upon us to explain ^ no more than 
vrhether Amafis and Apries (food their ground, and made 
head againft the enemy, or left him to a£f at his pleafure 
in Egypt. This alone is certain, tliat the Babylonian 
carried away an immenfe booty. 

But to return to the civil war : Apries marched from 
Sais at the head of thirty thoufand Carians and lonians ; 
and Amafis, on the other hand, was in motion with an 
army of Egyptians They met in the fields ner Mem- 
phis, and Apries was fo far from doubting of victory, that 
he is faid to have entertained a notion, that it was not in 
1^ power even of any god to diveft him of his kingdom*, 
as he is upbraided by the prophet, “ The river is mine, 
and I have made it.” But his confidence availed him 
nothing, though the foreigners did wonders in the battle ; 
yet being overpowered by numbers, they were utterly de- 
feated, and Apries himfelf was taken prifoner. 

Amafis, of the tribe of Sais, having thus ufurped the 
kingdom, confined Apries in the palace of Sais> formerly 
his own, and treated him with great care and refpedf. 
But the people were implacable,, and could not reft whilft 
Apries enjoyed bis life ^ ; therefore, murmuring againft 

* Herodol. ubi fapra, cap. 16^3* < Ezek. zxix. 1 8, 19, 
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and rfmoRibating that his lenity -was wrong ap- 
lied in extending it to bis ud their common enemy, he 
found himfelf under a ncccffitjr of delivering the un- 
happy prince into their hands. Tliey forthwith Ilrangkd ^pries h 
him, and laid his body in the fepulchre of his aiiicefliors^ ftrangitd. 
which was in the temple of Minerva^ adjoining to the pa« 
lace. Hei% all the princes of the tribe of Sais were in- 
tombed *. 

According to other accounts Amafis did not thus ufurp 
the throne, nor fucceed Apries \ but one Partamia, whom 
Amafis fucceeded, and that by the following incident; 

Fartamis celebrating his birth-day, Amafis, as yet a pri- 
vate perfon, prcfented him with a moft beautiful and ele- 
gant garland of flowers ; whereupon being invited to hia 
table as a gueft, and thenceforward added to the number 
of the king^s friends, he was at laft fent at the head of an 
army to reduce the Egyptians who had rebelled : but the 
army made him king, out of the hatred they bore to Par- 
tamis *. We are inclined to think that the Partamis here, 
and the Patarbemis above, are the fame man ; and if fo, 
he was rather the idol of the people’s afFeftions, than the 
objeft of their hatred. 

Whoever Amafis fucceedcd, and which way foever he 
came to the crown, it is commonly allowed that he was 
of plebeian extraftion. Perceiving at firft that it was with 
reluftance the people payed him the refpeft due to the 
fublimity of his ftation, he took a golden eiftern, in which 
his guefts were ufed to wafli their feet, and ordered it to 
be melted down, and caft in the ftiape of a god. This 
precious idol was fet up in the moil frequented part of the 
city j and all paid due reverence and honour to k: He 
then called an aflTembly of the Egyptians, and acquainted 
them that the god they now worihipped was made of the 
veflel which had ferved for the meaneft ufesj that his 
own cafe was the fame ; formerly he was a mean per- 
fon, but being now their king, he cxpc£led and required 
to be honoured and obeyed as fuch. It was a rule with 
him to attend clofely to bufinefs every morning, and to 
divert himfelf with his friends during the remainder o£ 
the day, drinking and making merry: but his mirth was 
fomewhat of too low an allay for a king ; at which fome 
of his friends were fcandalized, and affured him chat fuch 
forgetfulnefs of his dignity would draw upon him the 

z Herodot. ubi fupra. ” Hellanic. apud Athens Dcipnofi 
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Contempt of all his fubjefts. To this remonftrance hv 
replied, that as a bow always bent would undoubtedly^ 
lofc much of its fpring and energy, and in the end be 
wholly ufelefs ; fo a man who Ihould uninterruptedly at- 
tend upon ferious matters, would growr ftupid, and lofe 
hrs fenfes. Being perfectly convinced of thi| truth, he 
was <letermmed to divide his time between bufinefs and 
diverhon. Indeed it is faid of him that, when a private 
man, he delighted in his cup and his jed ; and was fo 
averfe to bufinefs, that he fupported himfelf in his riot 
and luxury by thieving. Being oftentimes accufed, and 
continually denying his guilt, they were ufed to carry him 
to the oracle of the place, wherever he was, by which he 
was fometimes convi£l:ed, and fometimes acquitted. 
When he came to the throne, he Tccollcfted the former 
tranfaftions of his life, and calling to mind the deceitful- 
nefs and ignorance of the oracles, which had pronounced 
him innocent, he flighted the temples of fuch gods, ab- 
ftained from their facrifices, and refufed to prefent them 
with any donations. On the contrary, he highly revered 
thofe for veracity and omnifcience who had detefted his 
guilt 

nipullic He built a portico to the temple of Minerva at Sais, 
rnrh of which was of the utraoft magnificence, both in the vaft- 
nefs of its proportion, and the maflivenefs of the materials, 
adorning it with colloflal images of androfphynges. 
But what is mod to be admired, he removed a houfe, all 
of one done, from the fame city to Sais. The exterior 
dimenfions of it were twenty-one cubits in front, fourteen 
deep, and eight high ; the interior meafures were eighteen 
cubits, twelve, and five. Two thoufand mariners were em- 
ployed three years in tranfporting this extraordinary edi- 
fice. It ftood near the enttance of the temple, and was 
never wholly admitted. The chief engineer fighed one day, 
as if he was tired out with the work; and Amafis, who 
dood by, taking offence, would never fulTer him thence- 
forth to have any concern in its tranfportation ; befides, 
he was difeouraged by an accident ; one of the men who 
were rolling it into the temple, being cruflitd to death. 
He was very magnificent in the gifts and ornaments he 
bedowed upon the other celebrated temples, particularly 
on that at Memphis, where, before the temple of Vul- 
can, he caufed a coloifus to be made feventy-five feet in 
length, lying on its back ; on the fame bafis, or pave- 

* Herodoti ibid, capt 
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*ent, he erefted two ftatues, each twenty feet high, cut 
ut of the fame ftone. The great temple of Ifis, at Mem- 
phis, was built by this monarch *, 

£gypt is faid to have been happy during his reign, in 
the fecundation of the Nile, and to have contained no lefs 
than twenty thoufand populous cities. That good order 
might the better fubfiil in the midft of fovall a multitude, 
Amafis enafted a law, whereby every Egyptian was bound 
to inform the governor of the provice once a year^ by 
what means he earned his living, and, in default thereof, 
to fuffer death ; which was alfo the punifhment now or- 
dained for thofe, who were not able to give a fatisfaftory 
account of themfelves ” and for this, and the ocher laws 
he enafted, he is ftiled the fifth law-giver of Egypt 
_ He was a great friend to the Greeks, and had a vifit 
from Solon Befides the favours he conferred on parti- 
cular perfons and cities of that nation, he gave full liberty 
to the Greeks in general to come into Egypt, and to fettle, 
either in the moft celebrated mart of Naucratis, or traf- 
fic upon the fea-coafts ; granting them places where they 
might ere£l altars and temples to their own deities. Ac- 
cordingly they erefted feveral temples, the moft frequent- 
ed and noted of which was called the Grecian temple, 
being built at the joint charge of the Ionian cities of 
Chio, Teos, Phocaea, and Clazomenae ; of the Dorians 
of Rhodes, Cnidus, HalicarnafTus, Fhafelis ; and of the 
^olians in the city of Mitylene. Thofe of iEgina alfo 
built a temple to Jupiter at their own expence j the Sa- 
mians raifed another to Juno, and the Milehans a third 
to Apollo. The Greeks elefted officers to prefide over 
their commercial affairs, and their religion ; and thence- 
forward became a confiderable body in Egypt. 

So great was the fame of Amahs for his gcnerofity and 
humanity, that when the Delphians, whofe temple had 
been burnt, were going about from city to city to raife 
fuch a contribution as might enable them to pay that part 
of the expcnce which was impofcd on them, they ap- 
plied not only to the Greeks in Egypt, but alfo to Ama-< 
fi 3 himfelf, who gave them a thoufand talents of alum. 
He made an alliance with the Cyreneans, and, being de- 
firousof.a Grecian woman, or elfe willing to give an 
ample teftimoiiy of the affeflion he had for that people, 
he married Ladicej the daughter of Battus, according to 

z Herodot. ibid. cap. 176, 177. > Herodot. ubi fup.cap. 178. 
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fome ; and, according to others, the daughter of Arcelw 
kiis,or Critohu^us, a perfon of high authority among the 
Cyreneans. This marriage was very extraordinary in its 
beginning, anfl could not be confummated without the 
intervention of a deity : for Amahs, though he found no 
impcdient in himfelf with refpeft to other women, was 
at the fame time fenfible of a total inability in regard to 
his wife. Sufpedting fomc fecret charm, he told her one 
night, that, how deeply foever fhe was verfed in fuper- 
natural contrivances, Ihc could not efcape the vengeance 
hi intenHed to take on her for her ingratitude. She de- 
nied the charge, and applying with fighs and tears to 
Venus, vowed to fend a ftatue of her to Cyrene, and 
ereft it there, if (he delivered her from her prefent dif- 
trefs. The goddefs heard her prayer, the impediment 
was removed *, and the king thenceforth ufed her with all 
the kindnefs of a tender huftand. Ladice performed he^ 
vow to the goddefs, whofe ftatue, fet up by her, was 
feen without the gates of Cyrene fome ages afterwards. 
This fuppofed miradc brought the gods of Greece into as 
much credit with Amafis as with the Greeks themfelves ; 
and his regard appeared in his confecrated donations to 
th^t country. To the city of Cyrene he fent a gilt ftatue 
of Minerva, and hrs own pifture done to the life. To 
the city of Hjidus he gave two ftone ftatues of the fame 
goddefs, with a linen pedoral or ftomachcr wonderfully 
wrought and adorned. To Samos he feirt two wooden 
images of himfelf, which were feen ftanding feveral ages 
afterwards, behind the gates of the great temple of Juno. 
This donation he made to Samos for tlie fake of Polycra- 
tes, with whom he was in efpecial alliance. As for 
Lindus, it was reported, that the daughters of Danaus 
founded the temple of Minerva there, when they fled 
from the fons of -ffigyptus. To all the great things 
which have been hitherto fald of him, we may add, that 
he was the firft who fubdued Cyprus, and extorted tri- 
bute from the Cypriots, its inhabitants 

Hitherto we have reprefented this reign in the majef-» 
tic colours the Egyptian priefts beftowed on it ; and under 
fo prudent a prince as AmaGs, the greateft part of what 
they laid may be true enough ; but they dwelt fo much 
on the glory of this reign, as to forget all the ignominy 
that was mixed with it. Xenophon writes, that Cyrus 
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^qtrered E^pt*, and if fo, it muft have been during 
fis long reign ; and Herodotus fays, that Amafis and 
Crdefus were leagued together agatnft Cyrus ^ It is cer- 
tain, that Nebuchadnezzar almoft ruined the M'^hde king- 
dom but no mention is made of this by profane authors, 
who, fo far as they have touched upon the Egyptian af- 
fairS; have copied the ancient records of that nation, or 
depended upon the oral traditions of their priefts. But 
now that it was no longer in their power to conceal their 
difhonour, they frankly confelTcd it. For, according to Hh /after 
their accounts, the latter days of Amafis were darkened 
by a dreadful ftorm, which threatened the utter ruin of 
Egypt ; and though he died juft foon enough to efcape 
the rage of it, yet his dead body was fo cruelly abufed and 
deftroyed, that, could he have been fcnfible of the hard 
fate he was doomed to fuffer, he, according to the Egyp- 
tian fuperftition, would have thought the lofs of his king- 
dom a trifle. 

By fome means or other, Amafis had incenfed Camby- and ivhj, 
fes the Perfian to fuch a degree, as has fcarce its parallel 
in hiftory. The feeds from whence this enmity fprang 
are not certainly known. On one hand it is faid, that 
Amafis fending aji Egyptian occulift to Cyrus king of 
Perfia, who had defired to have the beft in his kingdom ; 
the man, who was chofen by the king for this purpofc, 
took it much at heart, that he (hould be thus exiled, as 
it were, from his wife and children, and fent into Perfia. 

The angry Egyptian, continuing in Perfia, and plainly 
perceiving the turbulent genius of Cambyfes, prevailed on 
him to fend an herald to Amafis, to demand his daughter 
to wife, affured, that whether Amafis complied with this 
l equeft or not, heflioutd have his full meafurc of revenge. 

Cambyfes hearkened to this man, and did as he had fug- 
gefted. When the Perfian herald came to Amafis, he 
knew not what to rcfolve on ; he dreaded the Perfan * 

power, if he refufed ; and was aftiamed pf the difhonour 
which muft be reflefted on his family, if he complied, 
knowiiigthat, inftead of being a wife, his daughter could 
be no better than the Perfian’s concubine. At laft he be- 
thought him, that his prcdecefTor had left behind him an 
only daughter, of great beauty, and majeftic deportment, ^ 
called Nitetis, Her therefore he fent with all the pomp 
and fplendor becoming his own daughter, to Cambyfes 
in Perfia ; who, when he faw her, faluted her by the titld 
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of daugKter to Artjafi?. She immediately anfwered, 
Amafis had deceived him, that (he was not his daught^^ 
but the unhappy child of the unfortunate Apriesn whom 
Amafis had put to deaths and whofe throne be had un« 
gratefully ufurped. Cambyrcs, fired with indignation, 
vowed the deftruQion of Amafis. This was the ftory the 
Perfians told ^ but we look upon the whole account as fa- 
bulous. It isanore likely, that AmaGs, who had fub- 
mitted to Cyrus, refufed, upon the death of that great 
conqueror, to pay his fueceffor the fame homage and tri- 
bute. But whatever was the caufe of this war, we leave 
Cambyfes preparing for it, and return to AmaGs. 

Whilft this cloud was gathering, Phanes of Halicar-- 
nafTus, commander of the Grecian auxiliaries in the pay^ 
of Amafis, took fome private difguft, and, leaving Egypt, 
embarked for Perfia. He was a prudent counfellor, a va- 
liant captain, perfeflly well acquainted with every thing 
that related to Egypt ; and, befides, had great credit with 
the Greeks in that country. Amafis was immediately 
fenfible how great a lofs he fhould fuftain in this man's 
defeftion, and how much Phanes had it in his power to 
ftrengthen the hands of Cambyfes, or any prince, who 
fhould undertake to invade him ; and therefore in all 
hafte he fent a trufty eunuch with a fwift galley to pur- 
fuc him, who overtook him in Lycia. However, he^^as 
not brought back to Egypt j for, making his guard drunk| 
he continued his way to Perfia, and prefented himfelf to 
Cambyfes, as he was meditating the downfall of Egypt, 
which this fugitive forwarded by his counfel and difeo- 
veries b. 

We have already obferved, that there had been an efpe- 
cial harmony between Amafis and Polycrates the tyrant 
of Samos ; but a mifunderllanding arifing between them, 
Polycrates, when occafion offered, joined Cambyfes 
againft his former Egyptian ally. Amafis, receiving con- 
tinual accounts of the uninterrupted fuccefles and depre- 
dations of this Samian, feared that, in the end, fome - 
heavy difafter would fall upon him, equal lo the glory of 
his triumphs ; and therefore fent him this letter, advifmg 
him as follows : AmaGs to Polycrates fpeakcth-»-It is 
with pleafure I hear of the happy Hate of my friend and 
ally. Neverthelefs I dread thy great profperity, knowing 
the unftablcnefs of fortune. For my part, I fhould rather 
thufe, that my affairs, and thofe ^fo of my friends. 


c Hcrodot. lib. iii. cap. 4. 
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be fometimes profperous, and fometimes unhappy, 
tban fee them proceed with continual fuccefs. There- 
fore hearken to my counfelj and do as I lhall bid thee, 
to detrafl: a little from thy happinefs : conlider then with 
thyfelf, what thou pofleffeft of greateft value, and what 
would the moft bitterly grieve thee, if loft : and when 
thou haft recolledled what this objeft is, caft it away 
from thee, fo that it may never more be beheld by man* 
If thy happinefs, after this experiment, kiioweth no mix- 
ture of evil, prepare thyfelf againft the forrow that may 
come upon thee, by repeating the remedy I have propof- 
ed.*’ When Amafis heard that Polycrates had taken his ad- 
vice, and thrown a very valuable fignet into the fea ; but 
that it was found, a few days afterwards, in the belly of 
a fifli, and reftored to him, he looked upon him as a per- 
fon devoted to feme terrible difafter. Dreading, there- 
fore, fome participation of his calamity, he difpatched ar\ 
herald to Samos to renounce his alliance* Amafis, by 
thus diftblving the connexion, left Polycrates to aft 
againft him, if his inclination led him fo to do ; and ac- 
cordingly he offered a fleet of fliips to Cambyfes, to aflift 
him in his invafion of Egypt* Thus we fee Amafis in 
danger of an inexorable, cruel, and moft powerful 
enemy, in concert with a difgufted and formidable friend. 
But before the dreaded day came, his life ended, after 
he had reigned forty-four years. His dead body was em- 
balmed, and depofited in afepulchrehe had built for him- 
felf in the temple at Sais. 

He was fucceededby his fon Pfammenitus, whofe reign 
was ftiort and calamitous. He was fearce feated on the 
throne when Cambyfes appeared, at the head of a power- 
ful army,, on the borders of Egypt. Pfammenitus 
alTembled a body of forces to prevent his penetrating into 
the kingdom. But in the mean time Cambyfes, laying 
liege to Felufium, made himfelf mailer of that important 
place by the following ftratagem ; he placed in the front 
of his army a great number of cats, dogs, and other 
animals, that were deemed facred by the Egyptians, and 
then attacked the city, and took it without pppoiitioii, the 
garrifon, which conufted entirely of Egyptians, not dar- 
ing to throw a dart, or Ihoot an arrow, that way, through 
fear of killing fome of thofe animals ^ 

Cambyfes had fcarce taken poflellion of Felufium, -the 
key of Egypt on that fide, when Ffaimnenitus advanced 
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with a niimepous army to flop his farther progrefs ; ancf 
a bloody battle enfued. Before the two armies engaged, 
the Greeks, whofervcd under Pfammenitus, in order ta 
exprefs their indignation againft their treacherous coun- 
tryman Phanes, bi ought his children into the camp, 
killed them in the fight of their father, and, in the pre- 
fence of the two armies, drank their blood. The Per- 
fians, enraged at this barbarity, fell upon the Egyptian 
army with fuch fuiy, that they foon put them to flight, 
and cut the greatell part of them into pieces. Thofe w^ho 
efcaped fled to Memphis, where they were foon after 
guilty of a honid outrage towards an herald, whom Cam- 
byfes fent ^o them in a (hip of Mitylene for they no 
fooner faw her come into the port, than they flocked 
down to the fhore, deftroyed the Ihip, and tore the Per- 
fian herald, and all the crew to pieces, carrying their 
mangled limbs in a barbaroUvS triumph into the city. They 
were afterwards clofely befieged by the Perlians, and, in 
the end, obliged to furrender ; and fo fdl the glory of 
Egypt. 

Upon the tenth day after Memphis hadbeen taken, Pfam- 
menitus, and the chief of the Egyptian nobility, were fent 
ignominioufly into the fuburbs of that city, to aft a part in 
one of the moft doleful tragedies that can be conceived: 
the king being there feated in a proper place, he faw his 
daughter coming along in the habit of a poor (lave, with 
a pitcher to fetch water from the river, and followed by 
the daughters of the greateft families in Egypt, all in the 
fame miferable garb, with pitchers in their hands, drench- 
ed in tears, and bemoaning, with loud lamentations, 
their unhappy condition. When* the fathers faw their 
children in this diftrefs, they burft into tears, all but 
Pfammenitus, who, though ready to fink under his grief, 
only fixed his eyes on the ground. After the young 
women came the fon of Pfammenitus, and two thoufand 
of the chief Egyptian youths, all with bridles in their 
mouths, and halters about their necks, led to execution, 
to expiate the murder of the Perfian herald and the Mity- 
lenean failors. Cambyfes caufed ten Egyptians of the 
firft rankjto be publicly executed for every one of thofe 
they had (lain. But Pfammenitus (till behaved like one 
ftupified and fenfelefs, as they palled along, whilft the 
Egyptians about him uttered the mod doleful lamenta- 
tions. Afterwards, beholding an intimate friend and com- 
panion begging his bread from door to door in the fuburbs, 
be wept bitterly, and calling out to him by his name, 
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ftruck hlmfelf on the head as if he had been frantic. Of 
this action the fpies, who had been fet over the captive 
king to obfervc his behaviour, gave immediate notice to 
Gambyfcs, who fent 2 meflenger to know what might be 
the caufe of fuch immoderate grief. Pfammcnitus an- 
fwered, That the calamities of his own family con- 
ounded him, and were too great to be lamented by any 
outward figns of grief ; but the extreme diflrefs of a 
bofom friend gave him more room for refleftion, and 
therefore extorted tears and lamentations.” Cambyfes was 
fo affefted with this anfwer, that he fent to flop the exe- 
cution of his fon ; but his orders were given too late ; the 
young prince was already put to death. At the fame 
time Pfammcnitus himfelf was fent for into the city, and 
reftored to his liberty 5 and had he not betrayed a defire 
of revenge, he might have been entrufted with the admi-i 
niftration of Egypt ; but, being of a vindidive temper, anddiath, 
he was feized, and condemned to drink bull’s blood. 

Thus he ended his life, after a difmal reign of fix months, 
and a fhort captivity ; and with him died the ancient 
fplendor and liberty of Egypt. 

The Egyptians now felt the heavy preflure of fubjeftion 
in a very extraordinary manner. They fawthe body of 
their late king Amafis taken out of his tomb, fliockingly ^urnt-and 
mangled, and finally burnt. They faw their god Apis the god 
llain, and their priefts ignomlnioufly fcourged ; all which dpisjlam, 
calamities made fuch dreadful impreflions on the minds 
of the whole nation, that they ever afterwards bore an 
irreconcileable averfion to the Perfians. 

At length they broke out into an open revolt, in the reign 7heEgypm 
of Darius Hyftafpis, and continued in a ftate of rebellion revolt 
againft the Perfians all the firft year of Xerxes ^ j but, in 
the fecond year of the fame prince, they were reduced to hut/ubdued 
harder fubjeftion than before, as is ufually the cafe ; and again. 
had one Achaemenes, brother to Xerxes, for their go- 
vernor. 

The more feverity they fufFered, the more they were Yr. of FI, 
exafperated. In the fifth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus *888, 
they revolted again, chofe Inarus, king of Lybia, to fill 

their throne, and called in the Athenians to their aflifl- 

ance, who chearfully embraced this opportunity of ex- Revolt a 
pelling the Perfians out of E^pt ^ The Egyptians almoft fecondtime^ 
fucceeded in their projeft. The Athenians, falling on the rindchuft 
Perfian fleet at fea, took and deftroyed fifty fail of their ]h^rkwg, 
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flilpsj tlien, failing up the Nile, landed, under the com- 
mand of Charitimis, and joined the Egyptians and 
Lybilins under Inarus. Thus united, they attacked Ar- 
chsmenides the Perfian general, though his army was 
three hundred thoufand ftrong 5 of whom there fell one 
hundred thoufand, together with the general himfelfr 
The reft betook themfelves to flight, and returned to 
Memphis ; but being purfued by the Egyptians, they 
took refuge in a very confiderable, and by much the heft 
fortified part of that city, called the White Wall. The 
Egyptians poffefled the reft of k, and blocked up the Per-J- 
lians three years. 

By this Uiccefs the Egyptians hoped they had wrought 
a total deliverance for themfelves and defeendents ; but 
their profperity was of no long duration. They were, at 
the end of three years, obliged to raife the fiege of the 
White Wall by the Perfian army, under the command of 
Artabazus, governor of Cilicia, and Megabyzus, gover- 
nor of Syria™. In the mean time, when Inarus heard of 
the formidable preparations which were making by thefe 
Perfian governors to relieve the befieged, he redoubled 
the attacks on the White Wall, and made the utmoft 
efforts to carry it 5 but the Perfians within defended 
themfelves with fuch bravery, that the Egyptians made 
no confiderable progrefs towards the reduftion of the 
place ^ 

In the third year of this fiege, and the ninth of 
erxes, Inarus and his auxiliaries were obliged to raife the 
fiege of the White Wall, and defeated with great flaugh- 
. ter, which fell chiefly on the Egyptians. In this fight 

Inarus was wounded by Megabyzus j but neverthelcfs he 
retreated with his Athenian confederates, and fuch of the 
Egyptians as adhered to him, to the city of Byblus, in 
the ifland of Profopltb 5 which being walhed on each fide 
by navigable branches of the Nile, the Athenian fleet was 
ftationed in one of them, and here they held out a fiege 
of a year and a half. The bulk of the Egyptians fub- 
mitted to the con<^ueror, and acknowleged Artaxerxes 
for their fovereign j but Amyrtseus retreated, with a party, 
into the fens, where he ruled many years, not in the 
leaft molefted by the Perfians ; the inacceffible nature of 

place fecuring him againft all their attempts. 
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Mean whik Inanis, and his auxiliariesi on the iil^nd 
Propofitis, were bufy in defending themfelvcs againft 
the Perfians, who attacked them with great vigour j but 
-finding that bare ftrength was not like -to efFeftuatp a re- 
duiElion of the befieged, they had recourfe to art and 
ftratagem. Drainmg that branch of the Nile in which 
the Athenian fleet rode, they at once rendered their (hip- 
ping ufelefs, and made a palTage hy which the whole body 
of their army might march over to the rfland. Then 
Jnarus, and all the Egyptians, with fifty sof his Athenian 
auxiliaries, delivered themfelves up to Megabyzus, on 
condition of being fecured in their lives : the reft of the 
Athenians, fix thoufand in number, fetting fire to their 
ihips, refolvcd to die fword in hand ; the Perfians, per- 
ceiving their defign, thought it advifable to offer them 
fome rcafonable terms, which were accepted The 
Athenians had fent a fleet of fifty fail to relieve the ifland 
of Profopitis, but they arrived too late ; and, as foon 
as they entered the river, were aflaulted by thf 
Perfians, both on the river, ivnd from the (here 5 fo that 
they all periftied p. Thus ended the war between Inarus, 
king of Egypt, and Artaxerxesking of Perfia, under whom 
the Egyptians ever after remained quiet, and made no 
attempts to recover their liberties. Sartamus was ap- 
pointed governor of Egypt, and Inarus was carried prir 
foner to Sufa, where he was crucified, notwithftanding 
the promife given him of his life when he furrendered •*- 

Amyrtaeus, the Saite, in the mean time, polfelTcd the 
fens, and, in ^e fifteenth year of Artaxerxes, was joined 
by a fleet of fixty fail of Athenian (hips ; but nothing 
of moment was tranfacled at thk time, to the prejudice cjf 
vthe Perfians, in Egypt. 

In the tenth year of Darius NotuSj the Egyptians re- 
volted once niore from the Perfians : Amyrtseus *being 
apprifed of their difeontents, and that they were ripe for 
any attempts to regain their liberty, falJied out of his 
fens, and being joined by all the Egyptians, drove the 
Perfians out of the kingdom, and became king ,i;)f the 
whole country of Egypt *. 

Amyrtaeus thus poflefled of ^the kingdom of Egypt, bv 
the total expulfion of the Perfians, refolved to attaeu 
4hem in Phoenicia alfo, the Arabians in confe- 

^ Thucydid. ubi fupra, Diod ubi fupra, p. iSz. p Thucydid. 
ubi fiipra. q Tbircydid. lib. i. ' Plutarch, in Vita Cimon. 
Tliucyd, ubi fapra. Diod. ubi fupra. * EufebiuS in^bronico. 
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deracy with him in this undertaking But he was en- 
gaged by Darius in perfon, and overthrown; and about 
this time he died, or was llain in battle. 

Paufiris, his fon, fucceeded him in the kingdom, with 
the confent of the Pejfians. And now the Egyptians, 
though perhaps tributary to the Perfians, had a governor 
of their own Hation to alleviate the burden they bore. 

Pfammetichus fucceeded Paufiris, defeended from the 
famous Pfammetichus, whofe hillory we have given 
above. He was a barbarous and ungrateful man, as ap- 
pears by the only incident we have of his reign ; for Ta- 
mils, who had been admiral in the Perfian fervice, 
though he was a Memphite by birth, thinking it advife- 
able, for reafons of ftate, to leave the Perfian fervice, and 
confiding in the iriendftiip of Pfammetichus, whom he 
had formerly obliged by many friendly offices, put all his 
family andeffeftson boaidhis fliips, and failed for Egypt. 
But when Pfammetichus heard of his arrival, and that he 
had brought great riches with him, he, unmindful of 
what Tamus merited of him, and of all the laws of hu- 
manity and hofpitality, fell upon him as an enemy ; and, 
having flain him, his family, and his followers, feized 
on thofe treafures which Tamus hoped to have enjoyed 
in his native country This is all we know concerning 
that cruel prince. 

He was fucceeded by Nephereus, who being invited 
by the Lacedsemonians into a confederacy againft the Per- 
fians, he fent them a fquadron of a hundred gallies to 
carry on the war by fea, and fix hundred thoufand mea- 
fures (bufhels) of corn for the fubfilfence of their army; 
but the veffels which were laden with this valuable pre- 
fent, ignorantly putting into Rhodes, whofe inhabitants 
had juft then put themlelves under the proteftion of the 
Perfian fleet, which then rode at anchor there, under the 
command of Cononthe Athenian, they fell a prey to him, 
and neyer reached the Laced?emnnian3 

Acoris, the fucceflbr of Nephereus, joined Euagoras 
king of Cyprus, and the Arabians, Tyrians, and Barceans, 
a people of Lybia, againft the Perflans^ Acoris fent 
fome forces to the afliftance of Euagoras, the ^hief of this 
league, who, being defeated, came into Egypt to engage 
Acoris to afllft him with his full ftrength ; but Acoris 

>> Diod. 3 ic. lib. xiii. p. 355. * Diod. Sfc. lib. xiv. p. 415. 

y Idem, ubi fupra, p. 439. Jullin. lib, vi. cap. a. Orofius, lib. iii, 
* Thcopqmp. in Bxerpt. Fhocii, Diod, Sic. lib. xv. p. 459. 
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could not be prevailed on to come fo totally into bis mea- " 

fureSj and only difmifled him, with a fupply of money, by 
rw94ne<ins equal tothe neceflities of that prince. Soon after 
Gaus, the only furvivor of the family of Tamus, whom 
Pfammeiichus hacLmurdered for the fake of his wealth, 
and who, as well as his father, had been promoted to the 
degree of admiral in the Perfian fcrvice, being difgufted 
at ill ufage received from Tiribazus, the king of Perfia’s 
general, in the former part of the Cyprian war againft 
Euagoras, revolted from the Perfians : he was followed 
by a great part of the fleet and army, and entered into a 
league with Acoris and the Lacedsemonians. But next 
year Gaus was treachcroufly flain by fome of his own peo- 
ple j and Tachos, who had undertaken to execute the 
fame projedl, dying before it could be accompliflied, it 
was dropped ; fo that the Perfians were freed from the 
troiiblefome effedls of this new alliance. 

Thirty years had now elapfed fince the Egyptians had 
fhaken off the Perfian yoke under Amyrtseus, and had all 
along, upon every occafionthat offered, fignalizedtheir aver- 
fion to the Perfian government. But Artaxerxes Mnemon 
being now at full leifure to chaftifeihem, they once more 
were threatened with a cruel war. Great preparations 
were made on both fules : Acoris engaged a great num- 
ber of Greeks, and other mercenaries, under the com- 
mand of Chabrias the Athenian*: but the Perfians being 
-dilatory in their proceedings, this prince died before hof- 
tilities commenced, and was fucceeded by 

Pfammuthis, who reigned only a year. Pfammu* 

After him Nepherotes (who is called the laft of the 
Mendefian race) reigned four months. 

Then the kingdom devolved to iNc«Sanebis, the firft of Yr. of FI. 
the Sebennytic race. In the fecond year of his reign the >97 3 * 

Perfian army and fleet came upon his coafts and borders, 
and made their firll attempt upon Pelufium ; but Nedla- 
nebis having had time fufficient to make the neceflary iteSlangbis. 
preparations, that city and the adjacent country were fo 
well provided for the reception of an enemy, that no im- 
prcfTion could be there made. The Perfian commanders 
differing in their counfels, and entertaining jealoufies of 
each other's glory, did nothing in this war ; for, though 
they entered the Mendefian mouth of the Nile, poffelTed 
ahemfelves of the fortrefs that guarded it, and ftruck the 


Idem, ubi fupra, p«4.7ip 
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Egyptians with the utmoll confternation ; yet thev gav« 
them time to recolleft their courage ; Neftanebis lodged 
a fufficient garrifon in Memphis, and taking the fieldj, 
with the reft of his forces, fo annoyed Pharnabazus the 
Perfian general, that he could make no conhderable pro^ 
grefs •, and the Nile, at the accuftomed period, overflow- 
ing the hnd, the F^rfians were obliged to retreat ^ Thus 
ended this war. 

Abut five years afterwards, Ageftlaus, king of Sparta, 
came with the chara£ler of an ambaflador to Neftanebis, 

' to folicit fuccours for the Lacedaemonians, then driven to 
great diftrefs by the Thebans b 5 and in feven years after 
this embafly Neftanebis died. 

Yr. of FI, Tachos fucceeding him, colle£fedall his ftrength in oft 
der to defend his country from the ambitious defigns of 
”363- ^ Perfians ; who, notwithftanding their many mifear- 
„ riages, had not laid afide the thoughts of again fub- 

Tachojt jefting Egypt to their dominion, To ftrengthen him- 

felf the more, he fent to Greece to raife mercenaries; 
and fuecceded fo well in his application to the Lacedae- 
monians, that they difpatched a good number of forces 
to him, under the command of Agefilaus **. Tachos had 
promifed this king, that he ftiould be generalilEmo of all 
Hh Impo^ the forces ; but, upon the firft interview, he conceived 
fuch difadvanlageous ideas of that monarch, that he 
iiard thenceforward flighted his counfels, and defpifed his per-. 

gf/ilaus, fpn. He expefted to have feen a gay and magnificent 

prince, whofe habit and train were equal to the fame. and 
Iplendor of his exploits, and not a plain mean-looking old 
man. This hafty and ill-grounded impreflTion may be 
well faid to have been the ruin of Tachos, For he allow-, 
ed Agefilaus to be nothing but general over the mercc-- 
naries at land. The command of the fleet he gave to 
Chabrias the Athenian, referving to himfelf the fupreme 
direftion of the whole. Having joined his mercenaries 
and Egyptians together, he marched out of Egypt, de- 
figning to attack che Perfians in Phoenicia, contiaryto 
Yr. of FJ, advice of Agefilaus, who reprefen ttd to him the un- 
Ant^e remonftrated how much more 

361. it would be for his intereft to manage the war by lieutc- 
■ nants, and ftay, himfelf in his kingdom. The event 

L driven (hewed, that Agefilaus’s counfel was the refult of a very 
forecaft ; for while Tachos was in Phoenicia, the 

^Diod.ubi fiipra, p. 478,479. Comtl, Nepos, in Iphicrat®^ 
f Plutarch, in AgcOlao. ^ Idcni ibid. piod. ubi fupra, p. 506. 
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Egyptians revolted, and fet up hts kinfman NeAanebls in 
his ftead. Agcfilaus, taking this opportunity to vent his 
refentment againft Tachoa, for the contempt with which 
he had treated him at his firft arrival, join^ Neftanebis, 
and deprived the other of his kingdom, who fled through 
Arabia, and took refuge with the king of Perfia **. 

Ne£lanebis was fcarce felted on the throne, when a 
Mendefian rofe up in oppofition to him, with a force con- 
fiftihg of one hundred thoufand men. AgeGlaus advifed 
him to fall on them immediately, and difperfe them before 
they had formed themfelves into a regular body by difei- 
pline -j but he, fufpe£^ing that the Lacedaemonian intend- 
ed to betray him, as he had betrayed Tachos, gave no 
ear to his advice. In the mean time, the enemy encreaf- 
ed in ftrength and regular order every day, and became 
fo formidable, that Ne£^anebis was conftrained to fhut 
himfelf up in one of his towns, and endure a fiege. He 
jiow urged Agefilaus to make a fally upon the befiegers, 
that fhould throw them into diforder, while he himfelf 
might, in the meaa time, march out and take the field; 
and becaufe the Greek refufed to comply, Nedfanebis 
grew more and more jealous of him. The enemy having 
extended their lines almoft round the town; Agefilaus told 
Neftanebis, that now was his time to make a fally ; 
that, by the lines the befiegers had ralfed, they would not 
be able to encompafs him ; and the gap which was not 
yet filled up, was wide enough for him to march through 
with fafety and convenience. The king followed his ad- 
vice, and a battle enfued, in which the befiegers were de- 
fdated. The remaining part of the war being ]^it to the 
management of Agefilaus, Neftanebis’s competitor was 
every where driven out of the field, and at length taken 
prifoner. Thus was Neftanebis fettled in the full and 
quiet pofleffion of the kingdom of Egypt K 

In the twelfth year of hrs reign, the Sidonians and 
Phoenicians, revolting from the king of Perfia, entered 
into a confederacy with him againft that monarch. This 
alliance happened very opportunely for him ; for, as the 
Perfians had been in conftant agitation againft him, and 
were now making vaft preparations to reclaim Egypt, he 
had a very good barrier, feeing the Perfian forces could 
not approach his borders, but by marching through Pht£- 

h Plutarch. & Xenophon, in Agefilao. Theopomp, fic Lycras 
Naucrat. in ^gyptiacis apud Atheq. lib. xiv, cap. i. 1 Plu- 

tarch. ibid, Folycen. Strat. Jib. ii. 
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nicia^ Therefore, to keep up their ♦fpirits, Neflanebls 
detached a body of four thoufand Greek mercenaries, 
luider the command of Mentor the Rhodian, to join them, 
in hopes to manage the war at a diftance* The Phoenix 
cians encouraged by this fupply, drove the Perfians out of 
their territories ^ 5 and immediately after, the Cypriots 
entered into the alliance againft Perfia Darius Ochus 
finding that his lieutenants made no progrefs in fuppreiT- 
ing the rebels, refolved to head his troops in perfon, 
keeping his eye chiefly upon Egypt Mentor the Rho- 
dian, undcrftanding his defign, and being at the fame 
time informed of the prodigious number of the Perfian 
army, went over to the king of Perfia, by whom he was 
kindly received, as one who might do him fignal fervicc 
by his knowlege of the country of Egypt. When Nec- 
tanebis found, that the king of Perfia was refolved on his 
ruin, and was taking the moll elFe£lual meafures to com- 
pafs it, he aiTembled an army of one hundred thoufand 
men, confifting of twenty thoufand mercenaries from 
Greece, as many from Libya, and the reft Egyptians j 
but they did not altogether amount lo a third part of the 
Perfian army. With fome of them he garrifoned his 
frontier towns, and with the others he guarded the pafles 
through which the enemy were to march. The Perfian 
JjifrnjaM detached three bodies from his army. The firft, com- 
hj the Pfr- mandedby Lachares, the Theban, fat down before Pelu- 
/ans', fium, garrifoned by five thoufand Creeks. The fecond, 
under the command of Nicoftratus, the Argive, embarked 
on board a fquadron of the Perfian fleet, and failing up 
the Nile, landed in the heart of the country, where he 
made a ftrong encampment. The whole kingdom being 
thus alarmed, Clinius, of the ifland of Cos, muftering 
all the neighbouring garrifons, undertook to diflodge Ni- 
coftratus from his entrenchments. A battle enfued, and 
was fought with great obftinacy ; but at laft the Egyp- 
tians giving way, after having loft Clinius and five thou- 
fand more of their number, were utterly broken and difp^ 
perfed. The lofs of this battle was the ruin of Egypt ; 
for when Nedlanebis heard it, he abandoned the pafles, 
where he had very prudently polled himfelf, and marched 
for Memphis, to defend that city againft Nicoftratus, 
who, he feared, had a defign upon that capital with his 
viiftorious fleet and army. When the Greek garrifon in 
Felufium heard that Ne£lanebis had deferted his poll, 

^ Diod. lib, xvi, p. 531, 53x1 533. ’ Idem ubi fupra, p. 53s. 
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ihey tho>ight there was no farther room for hope \ and 
therefore came to a parley with Lachares, and delivered 
up the city to him, upon condition, that they and their 
.effetls fliQuld be fafely conveyed to Greece. Mentor, the 
Rhoilian, who commanded the third body of the Perfian 
detachment, finding the pafles unguarded, entered the 
country 5 and, declaring publicly that Ochus would gra- 
cioufly receive a-ll that fubmitted, but cut off, without 
mercy, fuch as fhould refift, the Egyptians, and the 
Egyptian Greeks, ftrove which fhould make the moft 
humble and ready fubmiflion. Neftanebis, thus driven to and flies 
defpair, fled with his trtafures from his palace in Mem- into 
phis into Ethiopia, from whence he never returned. He 
was the laft native Egyptian who governed Egypt, which 
has ever fince been under a foreign yoke. Neddanebis E^yptfl- 
loft his kingdom by relying too much on himfelf. He nallj re- 
was feated on the throne by Agefilaus j his wars againft 
Perfia (for the Perfians were always attempting a reduc- 
tion of Egypt) were managed by the prudence and valour FI 

of Diaphantus, the Athenian, and Lamius, the Lacedse- 1998, 
monian ; but, arrogating to himfelf the merit of their Ante Chr, 
fucccfles, he took upon him to aft from his own no- 35 °* 
tions and fo brought ruin upon himfelf, and ignominy ~ 
and flavery. upon his fubjefts. For henceforward Egypt 
was a province of Pcffia, till Alexander fubverted that 
monarchy, and was received by the Egyptians with open 
arms, as their deliverer from the Perfian tyranny. 


SECT. VI. 


^he fuccejfion of the Kings of Egypt j according to the 
Oriental Hijlorians. 


A S the oriental hiftorians differ entirely from the 
Greeks in their accounts of the Egyptian affairs, it 
might be deemed inexcufable in us to omit the feries of 
the Egyptian kings, as delivered by them. We will not 
take upon us to vouch the truth of what we copy from 
them ; but cannot help thinking their accounts, however 
fabulous, no lefs worthy of notice than the fables of the 
Phoenician and Greek writers (A). 

In 

o Idem ubi fupra, p< 5341 535. 


(A) Khondemirwrpte, in the hiftory, under the title of “ A 
Perfian tongue, an univerfal Colleton of the purefl and 

jnoft 
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In the firfl: place we muft take notice, that thcfe authoi^ 
•divide the ancient Egyptian monarchs into three claflea. 
The firft of thefe arc faid to have ruled in th,is country 
before the creation of Adam, and amongft them they 
place Gian Ben Gian, to whom they afcribe the py-^ 
ramids ® 

The fecond clafs of Egyptian kings are faid to have 
reigned before the deluge. The account that is given of 
the people of this country, in thefe early times, ftand« 
thus : Kraus, who flood in the fifth degree from Adam, 
difliking the conduct of thofe who inhabited th^ country 
wherein he was born, affembled a company of feventy- 
cight perfons, and removed into Egypt, >^ich he cleared 
of its woods 5 and, finding it equally pleafant and fruit- 
ful, built the city of Mefr, fo called iFrom the name of his 
father, which he made the capital of his new kingdom* 
He is faid to have reigned one hundred and eighty years \ 
but in what year of the world he afeended the throne, is 
not mentioned. To him fuccceded his fpn Tegar, or, as 
others call him, Natras, of whom we find nothing re« 
corded that deferves notice. 

Mefram, whom fome call the fon, others the brother 
of the laft mentioned prince, inherited the kingdom ; he 
was a great magician, and, dying, left both his fkill and 
his crown to his fon, 

Gancam, who was a prieft, a phllofophcr, and magl>f 
clan ; in his reign it is faid Enoch was tranflated. 
had for his fucceflbr hre fon 

Aryak, who excelled all his predcceflbrs in his fkill in 
the occult fciences, by dint of which he is faid to have 

« Tarikh al Thabari. ^ Ebn abd al Hokm. ap. Greaves, 

Pyramid. Kbondemir in KhelafTat Alakbar. Mirabil. Pyramid. 


mofl authentic Accounts of the 
moft remarkable Events, drawn 
from the bell ancient Hiflori- 
ans^’* and finilhed his work 
A. D. 1471* As to the parti- 
cular hiuories of Egypt, we 
will mention only two ; the 
firfl rdating to the country, the 
latter to its monarchs* The 
firfl is that of Ahmed al Mak- 
vizi, who divided his work into 
feven parts. He wrote, be- 
fidea, a copious hiftoiy of all 


that happened in this country 
from the time it fell under the 
dominion of the caliphs, to the 
year in which he died, viz. of 
the Hejra, 84.5, A. D. 1467. 
The other, Joufouf Ben Tagri 
Wirdi, who obtained the furi- 
name of Monazakh Meffr, i. e, 
the hiftorian of Egypt^ by a 
work he compofed in four vo- 
lumes, containing the entire 
hifloiy of this country to the 
year 144^ 
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done woxulefa^ It is likewlfe pretended, that in the reign 
of this Egyptian monarch} the angels Harut and Marutde- 
fcended from heaven, and converfed with men ; whence 
it appears, that thefe fables are very ancientj and have 
been generally received, no doubt, becaufe they were 
forged from fome hint in the Mofaic writings 

Ws fan Louchanam fucceeded him, and performed no^ 
thing worthy of notice. 

Chafalim, or, as fome call him, Hafalim, the fon of 
X^ouchanam, is celebrated for his invention of the nilo- 
meter ; which, without queltion, pafled for a wonderful 
effedt of magic in thofe days- 

Harfal, or according to others, Hufal, the fon of Cha- 
falim, reigned over his people with great lenity; and in 
his reign it is faid the prophet Noah was born. 

Jadonfac fucceeded Harfal ; of him we are told, that he 
firft thought of rendering the Nile of greater ufe by cutting 
canals. 

Semrond received the crown from his father Jadonfac ; 
but of him we know nothing more, than that he tranf- 
mitted it to his fon, 

Sariac, or Sarkak ; who left it to 
Sahaluc, or Sahlick, a famous monarch, of whom how-, 
ever, we hear no more but that his glory was eclipfed by 
that of his fon and fucceflbr, 

Saurid, a monarch equally renowned for wifdom, juf- 
tlce and power. He is faid to have dreamed, that he faw 
the earth, with all its inhabitants, fubvertpJ ; the men 
lying on their faces, the ftars falling from heaven, and all 
things involved in difeord and confuGon. A year after, he 
had a fccond dream of the fame nature, which fo affright- 
ed him, that he immediately fummoned the moft learned 
of the priefts together, with all the wife men and profef- 
fors of the occult fciences in Egypt. To them he related 
his dreams, and befought them to inform him what they 
portended. Thefe fages, having confulted together, de- 
clared to Irim, that a mighty deluge would cover the 
earth, and that the effects tjiereof had been reprefented to 
him in his dreams. The king, in confequence of this 
interpretation, caufed pyramids, and ocher prodigious 
ftruftures, to be erefted, to ferve for places of refuge for 
himfelf and his domeftics. He likewife defigned to cover 
the roofs^and the walls of thefe places with hieroglyphics, 

e Vide Lib, Enoch, ap Fabric. Pfeudepigraph. Veter, Teftament. 
Hcrbelot. Bibl. Orient. Art.Edris, Mirabil. Pyramid, 

cx- 
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explanatory of all the various fclences known to the Egyp- 
tians, as invaluable treafuies, fct apart and confecratcd to 
the fervice of pofterity. Accordingly, he built the three 
great pyramids, which being finiflied, he caufed them to 
be covered with filks of fevcral colours ; proclaiming on 
this occafion a general feaft, which lafted a confiderable 
time, and to which, all the inhabitants of Egypt refprted. 
Then he ordered thirty great velTels, made of a kind of 
artiheial green ftone, to be placed in the bottom of the 
eaftern pyramid. Thefe he filled with all kinds of jewels, 
and precious ftones ; and then, placing covers over them, 
he poured over thefe, melted lead, fcattering on the floor 
a confiderable number of pieces of gold, to delude the 
eyes of greedy intruders, and to hinder them from prying 
into the velTels. The fecond pyramid he made the recep- 
tacle of all that related to civil hiftory, laying up the 
books and records in fuch velTels as he had before provid- 
ed for his jewels. In the third pyramid he depofited 
whatfoever related to their ecclefiaftical hiftory, and to the 
fublime fciences. In all of them he laid up mighty trea- 
fures, and difpofed in them all things fit for the reception 
of a prince who Ihould fly thither for fhelter, appointing 
alfo in the middle, convenient places for the interment of 
him and his domeftics. Thefe, and many other particu- 
lars, are faid to be taken from the ancient books of the 
Copts ; wherein alfo it is recorded, that ba^urid reigned 
three htindred years before the deluge, and that he go- 
verned Egypt one hundred and feven years. When he 
found hinlfelf near the time of his diflblution, he fent for 
his fon, and, having made him a long difeourfe on the 
duty of a king, and the’regard which he owed to him as 
his father and bis fovereign, he direfted, that his corpfe 
fhould be carried into his pyramid ; that the room in 
which it Ihould be laid, Ihould be ftrewed with camphire 
and fantal-wood ; that his body fliould be embalmed with 
fpiccB 5 and that his rich armour, with whatever valuable 
things he had ufed about this perfon, might be left in the 
fame room. All which direflions were punftually fol- 
lowed ^ 

His Ton and fuccelTor Hargib, whom fome writers call 
Augib, and reprefent as his brother, governed according 
to the inltruftions the deceafed king Saurid had given him, 
being no lefs careful to engage the hearts of his fubjefts 
by a kind and gentle adminillration, than he was to fe- 

^ Ebnabd alHgkm* ubi Tupra, Mirabil. Pyramid. 
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cure their profperity by ruling wifely and juftly/ He is 
faid to have built the firfli of the pyramids of Dehafoura, 
into which he caufed immenfe wealth, and a vaft quantity 
of ptecious ftones, to be brought, and there interred. 
His favourite fcience was chemiftry 5 and it is reported, 
that he had the art of multiplying gold, whereby he filled 
his treafury after he had adorned his kingdom with many 
magnificent ftrudlures. He governed Egypt ninety-nine 
yearsi and after his death was interred in the pyramids. 
His fucceflbr was his fon 

Menaos, or, as others call him, Mankaus, a prince who 
deviated widely from the examples of his father and grand- 
father, being exceflively proud, intolerably infolent, and 
outrageoufly cruel. Many women of quality he raviflied, 
flew the moft deferving of his fubjedls, and, wafted in 
fcandalous debauches a large proportion of that treafure 
which his anceftors had amafled, and fet apart for public 
ufes. At laft, he arrived at fuch an height of folly and 
extravagance, that he built palaces of gold and filver. 
Into thefe he brought canals from the Nile, the bottoms 
of which were covered with precious ftones, that glittered 
through the water, fo as to dazzle the eyes of the fpedla- 
tors. To fupport this enormous expence, he had recourfe 
to all the arts of tyranny and oppreflion ; whereby he be- 
came exceflively hated by his fubjefls, who were wonder- 
fully rejoiced when his horfe ftarting, threw him, and 
broke his neck : ncverthelefs they did not alter the fuccef- 
fion, but raifed to the throne his fon 

Eeros, of whom we have little or no account ; only it 
is probable, that he was as great a tyrant as his father, by 
the courfe his fubjefts took to fecure themfelves \ for, ei- 
ther on his death or depofition, they laid afide hereditary 
fovereigns, and made choice of a perfon who was of the 
royal family, on whom they beftowed the crown. 

Ermelinous, whom fome call Malinus, having thus at- 
tained the regal dignity, governed with lenity and juftice \ 
and, on his deceafe, the Egyptians fubmitted to 

Firaoun, who was kinfman of the late king, and the 
laft monarch in Egypt who ruled before the deluge. He 
proved a moft tyrannical prince, and looked upon his fub- 
jedls in no other light than that of flaves, deftined to do 
whatever he thought fit to command. Religion and juf- 
tice were almoft forgotten under his bafe and luxurious 
adminiftration. Being informed, that Noah had preach- 
ed repentance and amendment of life, threatening the dif- 
obedient with deftruflion by water, he wrote to king Dar- 

mafel, 
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in ufhofe dominions the prophet dwelt^ to 
Noah to death, and burn the ark which he was buildings 
However, the high prieft of Egypt, who had read and con-* 
^dered the facred books carefully, perfuaded in his mindy 
that what Noah had threatened would certainly come to 
pafs, procured himfelf to be fenfc to enforce thexounfel 
piven to Darmafel ; whereby he had >ui opportunity of 
joining himfelf to Noah, and of matching hi^ daughter in 
his family. When the deluge began, Egypt was over- 
fpread with luxury, and the king was fo exceffively drunk, 
that he had not a perfeft idea of his danger till the mo- 
ment he was fwallowed up and drowned# Thefe writers 
affirm, that the waters continued upon the earth for eleven 
months and that this event happened two tboufand one 
hundred fifty-fix years after the creation 

The Kings of Egypt after the Deiuge, 

When Noah and thofe that were with him defeended 
from the ark, the high prieft of Egypt befought him to 
fend their grandfon Banfar, or Beifar, with him into 
Egypt, and Noah granted his requeft. Banfar, by the di- 
reaion of this prieft, fettled himfelf in this country, 
which he wonderfully improved, or rather retrieved, 
building for the place of his refidence, and the capital of 
his dominions, a targe and beautiful city, which was after- 
wards called Memphis *, but had then no other name than 
that of Mafar, or Mefr, which fignifies the great city, A 
fon being born to him while he was employed in this 
work, he called him Mafar, or Mefr, who fucceeded him 
in the kingdom, and was the great reftorer of Egypt 

Some oriental writers vary in their account of this 
matter, attributing the fettlement of Egypt entirely to 
Mafar, to whom they fay it was fblemnly affigned by his 
fovereign anceftor N^oah, to whom he was dear, on ac- 
count of his great capacity, and the innocency of his 
manners ; infomuch, that Noah having curfed Cham his 
grandfather, and breathed out many bitter execrations 
againft him and his pofterity, on Mafar’s interpofition, 
retraced them with regard to him ; and in a pathetic 
addrefs to God, b^fougnt him to blefs and preferve this 
young man, and to give him all the riches of the land of 
the river. However this might be, Mafar certainly 
eftablifted the form of government which afterwards 

l Tarikh al Thahari. Mirabil. Pyramid, A1 Soyuti, * Mi- 
rabft- Pyramid. Tarikh al Thabvi. 

fubfifted 
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lUb(iffed in Egypt, built various cities, and amafled to- 
gether great treafures. When he found himfelf near his 
end, he, by his will, divided the kingdom into feveral 
little fovereigntics: one diftrift he gave his fon Coptim, or 
rather Kibt, whofe defcendents are called Copts j to his 
fon Afniounous, whom fome call Afhmun, he be- 
queathed the Upper Egypt ; on his fou Abribus, or 
Athrib, he bellowed the flat country, and the fens beyond 
Barod, direfting each of them to eredt a fair city in his 
territory for the place of his refidence, and to take all 
imaginable pains to improve and fertilize the adjacent 
country. He likewife gave orders about the manner of 
his*own burial; purfuant to which, when he expired, his 
fons /laid his body in a cave one hundred and fifty cubits 
long, which cave they filled with treafures and precious 
Hones, caufing this infcription to be engraven on a plate 
of gold, which was placed upon the marble monument 
within which the body lay : “ Mafar, the fon of Banfar, 
the fon of Chaus, the fon of Noah, died, aged feven 
hundred years, from the days of the deluge.” Of this 
king they report, that he was a molt wife, juft, and pious 
perfon, having never done the leaft wrong to any of his 
fubjedls, or bent his knee to any idol, but living without 
care, forrow, or ficknefs, till by the courfe of nature he 
was removed from this into another Hate ; having firll 
feen a multitude of people defcended from his own loins, 
and leaving feveral flourilhing kingdoms to his children 

To Mafar fucceeded his, fon Coptim; but how long he 
governed, or what he performed, is not known. He was 
fucceeded by his Ton, 

Coptarim, of whom likewife we have no memoirs, and 
therefore we fhall only fay, that his fon Budefir fucceeded 
him, as he was fucceeded by his fon Gad, or Gadim ; 
after whom Sedeth his fon afeended the throne, whofe 
fon and fucceflor was Mancaous, whofe fon Cafaous 
reigned after him ; and on his dcccafe, his fon Marbis, 
in whofe Head reigned Afmar, then Cicin, whofe fon El- 
fabas was his fucceflor, who left the throne to 5a. This 
monarch built the city of 5ais, and fettled the Egyptian 
conftitution. He was fucceeded by his fon Malll, after 
whom reigned Hadares ; then his fon Cheribas, to whom 
fucceeded Calcan. 

Totis, or, as he is generally called, Tulis, fucceeded his 
father Calcan. He it was who governed the kingdom of 

k Khondemir ubi fupra. MirabiL Pyramid. A1 Spyutj- 
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tgypr, ^Vhen Ibrahim went thither with his wife Sarafi, 
whofe beauty, even after ihe was pad her bloom, (truck 
all beholders with wonder. On their arrival at Mcfr, the 
capital of the kingdom, notice was prefently given lt> 
Tulis that a ftranger was come, who had with him a wo- 
man the mod beautiful that had ever been beheld. The 
king prefently fent for Ibrahim, and, having demanded of 
him what relation the woman dood in towards him, the 
prophet anfwercd, that (he was his fider. Then Tulis 
diredted that die diould be brought to him but when he 
put out his hand with an intent to touch'her, he found it 
fuddenly (hrunk and withered ; whareupon, apprehend- 
ing that he was deceived, he befought Sarah to pray for 
him, that his hand might be redored ; (he did fo, and the 
king drew back his hand found and well. Tulis then de- 
manded of her in what degree die was related to Ibrahim , 
“ I am,’’ faid die, his wife.” “ Why then,” faid he, did 
he deceive me, in faying you was his fider?” “ He did not 
deceive thee, O king,” replied (he, for in that I am of 
the fame religion, I am his filler in God, and the fider 
of every man who believes the unity of the Godhead.” 
'^rhisanfwer was fo agreeable to the king, that he fent for 
Ibrahim, and was indrufted in his religion. We are 
farther informed,- that this king of Egypt had an only 
daughter, a princefs of great parts, and of a mild and 
pleafant temper; die was extremely delighted with the 
company of Sarah, and would have made her many and 
great preferrts, had (he not declined them by the com- 
mand of her hulband. The princefs, however, obliged 
her to accept a female (lave called Hagar, who was after- 
wards the mother of Khmael. After the departure of 
Ibrahim and his wife, Tulis became a mod intolerable 
tyrant, infomuch that his daughter, perceiving his fub- 
je£ts hated him extremely, and that there was fome 
danger of their changing the fuccelTion, poifoned him 
when he had reigned (eventy years, and after a (hort in- 
terregnum, afeended the throne. 

This princefs, whofe name was Juriak, though fome 
writers call h^er Charoba, governed with great art, pre- 
tending to be alike the mother of all her fubjedls ; but in 
faft balancing the power of the foldiery with that of the 
priefls, and fccuring the quiet of her reign by a dextrous 
management of parties. In her time, or under the reign 
of her daughter, fome hidorians affirm that the Am ale- 
kites entered Egypt, which they held in fubjeftion for a 
conGderable time; but we have a very imperfect account 
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of the monarchs of that dynafty, amongft whom, hpw-* 
iever, they reckon the following princes ^ 

Riyan is faid to have differed from all his predeceffors, 
.that is, from all the Amalekite kings of Egypt. For 
whereas they were idolaters in refpeS: to religion, and 
tyrants with regard to their adminiftration, this Riyan 
was, on the contrary, a worlhipper of the true God, and 
a very juft and good prince. In his time it is affirmed 
that Jofeph Came into Egypt, and very probably it was 
from this Ifraelite that he received inftfu£lionfi, which 
wrought upon him fo powerfully, as to make him aft in 
quite a different manner from his anceftors. We have 
many long and fabulous ftories concerning the admi- 
niftration of that patriarch j but as thefe are too prolix 
to be inferted here, we chufe to omit them, and to pafs on 
to the fuccelfor of this monarch, who was his fon 

Darem, a perfon altogether unlike his father, was an 
impious perfon, who affefted to defpife and affront divine 
Providence, and therefore no wonder that in his govern- 
ment he was a tyrant and an oppreffor; He did not how- 
ever enjoy, or rather abufe, the regal dignity long, but by 
the juft judgment of God, was drowned in the Nile. To 
him fucceeded 

Cathim, an Amalekite, a magnificent prince, who ren- 
dered himfelf famous by a variety of noble buildings, 
with which he adorned this country. Others allege that 
Riyan left no fon, but a grandfon, whofe name was 

Kabus, who fucceeded him, and is faid to have reigned 
in the time of Mofes"*. His brother Valid, or Walid,* 
comes next, who is by moft of the Arabian authors faid 
10 have been king of Egypt, contemporary with Mofes, 
and to have periftied in the Red Sea. He was an Arab, 
of the tribe of Ad', though others fay of Amlak, i. e. an 
Amalekite. Here it is necelTary to take notice, that 
though Walid be truly a proper name, yet it is alfo ufed 
by the oriental writers to ^gnify fuch a one. Hence, 
whenever they meet with the aftions of a prince without 
finding his name, they prefently fubftitute that of Walid. 
We mull not therefore be furprifed to find, that fome au- 
thors have given this prince another denomination, be- 
caufe that will make no difference in the hiftory, neither 
will it at all affeft the credit of one relation, or the other. 
This prince is reprefenCed as a moil cruel tyrant ; but at 

1 Tarikh al Thabari, Mirabil. Pyramid. ^ Khondemir. 

Al Soyuti. 
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file fams time as^ a man of great abilities, and of mucH 
cunning. With rcfpedt to the Ifraelites, he pretended 
they were all his flaves, and thus he made out his title- 
Jofeph, faid he, who brought them hitl^er, was himfelf 
a flave, and purchafed with the money of Egypt. He 
brought his kindred hither, who could not therefore be 
better than himfelf \ confcquently they and all their de-** 
fcendents were flaves.” Upon this pretence he refufed 
to fet them at liberty when Mofes demanded their re- 
leafe ; but if he treated them harlhly, he ufed his own 
fnbje£l:s no better ; for after having impoverifhed them by 
exceflive taxes, and wafted them in many foolifli expe- 
ditions, he at length pretended to exaft divine honours 
from them ; and though he was apparently one of the 
worft of men, would needs pafs for a god. On this ac- 
count, if we may believe thofe writers, the Almighty was 

E leafed to punifti him in fo exemplary a manner as he did^ 
y drowning him in the Red Sea, but not in the manner 
recorded in Scripture. 

Daluka, the daughter of Walid, fucceeded to the 
crown. She was a woman of great wifdom, and is faid 
to have furrounded the city of Mefr with walls. of an 
amazing extent, and of ftupendous thicknefs. Some au- 
thors aflert, that fbe was not the daughter of the laft 
king, but a diftant relation ; and that upon her death (he 
bequeathed the crown to a Coptifli prince of the an- 
cient blood royal. His name was '’(C) 

Darkun, a young man of an excellent difpofition, who 
ruled mildly, and with great wifdom. After him,we find 

^ Al Soyuti. Kbondemir. Tarikh al Thabari. Mirabil. Py- 
ramid. 

(C) The eaftern hiftorians ing to thefe, Jofeph was Wafir, 
are unanimous as to the inva- or firft minifter, to an Amale- 
fiou of Egypt by the Amale- kite king of Egypt, Thefc 
kites, but they differ extremely variations are not, however, 
about the time when this con- greater than the critics have 
quell was ''made. Some fay obferved in the ancient Greek 
that it hajmned fo early as in hiflorians, with refpeift to the 
the days o£ Cop ta rim, the third fhepherds who fubdued Egypt, 
king of Egypt after the de- The truth therefore is muft 
luge ; and they give us a par- likely to be difeovered by com- 
ticular account both of their paring the beft hiflorians of 
invafion and expulfion. Others both forts ; and this might 
again place this revdlution aa be eafilydone, if the Egyptian 
low as the times of Abraham, hiflories in. the French lung’s 
or rather lower ; and accord- library were printed. 


in 
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in tlie oriental hiftories the names of five or frx kings^,' but 
■vi^ithout any account of their adtions, excepting only 
Afliyaf, who appears, to have been the Shifhak of the 
Scriptures ; then follows another large chafm in the hif- 
tory, the laft king mentioned being Eeraoum al Araj, that 
is. Pharaoh the Lame. This prince, we are told, was 
invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, whom the eaftern writers 
Call BaltaknalTar ; after having fuftained a long fiege in 
his capital Mefr, he was taken by the conqueror, and put 
to death After this period the oriental agrees better 
with the weftern hiftory of Egypt, as will appear in its 
proper place. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Hijiory of the Moabites^ Ammonites, Mi- 
dianites, Edomites, Amalekites^ Canaanites, 
and Philijlines. 

S E C T. I. 

The Hiftory of Moab.. 

D esigning, in this chapter, to write the hiftories 
of thofe nations with whom the children of Ifrael 
were concerned, before or upon their fettling in the land 
'of Canaan, we fhall begin with that of the Moabites. 

This people was deicended from Moab the fon of Lot, 
by his eldeft daughter ^ but, be/ore we mention the occa- 
fion of that inceft, it may be proper to trace the hiftory a 
little higher. 

Lot was the fon of Haran, the brother of Abraham,, 
and, after his father's death, was brought by his grand- 
fatherTerah, together with the reft of his family, from 
Ur of the Chaldees, their native city, to Har^n in Mefo- 
potamia \ where Terah dying, Abraham afterwards took 
his nephew under his prote(^ion j and, as Jofephus tells 
iis, adopted him, defpairing of any children of own. He 
therefore carried him with him into Canaan where, 
after they had dwelt fome time, they were obliged, by a 

° Khondemir. Tarickb al Tliabarh MirablL Pyramid ■ 
f Genef. xii. 4, &c, 
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famine, to go into Egypt i ; and foon after their return 
from thence they parted, their flocks and herds being fo 
much increafed, that they could not dwell together any 
longer, as the pafture and water were not fufficient for 
both : Abraham propofed that they fliould feparate \ and 
gave Lot the choice of removing to what part of the 
country he thought fit. Lot chofe the plain of Jordan, 
lying eaftward of Bethel and Ai, between which Abra- 
ham and he then dwelt, and which, at that time, before 
the terrible deftrudlipn of Sodom and Gomorrah, was fo 
fruitful and well watered, that it is compared to the land 
of Egypt, and even to Paradife itfelf ^ In this delightful 
plain Lot pitched his tent, riot far from Sodom, infamous 
for the unnatural wickednefs of its inhabitants ; and he 
afterwards dwelt in the cityitfelf*. But that city, with 
others in the fame plain, being taken by Chedorlaomer 
and his allies. Lot, who alliflied the Sodomites, had the 
misfortune to be taken by the enemy, with his family and 
all his fubftance i and muft have been carried into cap- 
tivity, had he not been timely refcued by Abraham, who 
not only delivered him, but recovered all his efFefts'. 
Notwithftanding this warning, and the abominable wick- 
ednefs of the inhabitants, Lot ftlll continued to live in 
Sodom, and would have perilhed in the cataftrophe of 
that people, Tf he had not been miraculoufly preferved. 
Two angels, fent to deftroy the place, came to Sodom in 
the evening, in the appearance of travellers; and Lot, 
fitting in the gate, invited them to be his guefts, accord- 
ing to the hofphality of the eaftern nations. They had 
fcarce refreflied themfelves, when the inhabitants of the 
city, informed that Lot had ftrangers with him, and, in 
all probability, tempted by the beautiful forms which the 
angels had aflumed“, encompalTed the houfe, and de- 
maitded them to be delivered up, that they might abufe 
4:hem. endeavoured to difluade them from their 

wicked purpofe,\ and, rather than violate the rights of 
hofpitality^ Differed to abandon his two virgin daughters to 
their lull, on condition they would not inolelt his guelts ; 
but, injlcfid'of accepting this oflFer, they proceeded to 
violence ; whereupon the angels fuddenly pulled Lot into 
the houfe, fliut the door, and ftruck the riotous aflembly 
with hlindnefs, 

1 Genef, xii. io. and chap. xiii. i. r Gen. xiii. fo. * Gen. 

1^, t G^n. xiy. 16, &c. Jofepli. Antiq. li^ i. cdp. 11, 
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tn the mean time, the angels acquainted Lot with their 
commiflion, advifing him,, if he had any friends, for 
whofe fafety he was concerned, that he would imme- 
diately let them know their own danger, and warn them 
to depart. Whereupon Lot, before it was light, went to 
his fons-in-law, to whom his daughters were contraft- 
ed (D), -and telling them what they muft expe£l if they 
flayed longeron the city, earneflly exhorted them to leave 
it; but tney, thinking he mocked them, rejefted his 
advice 

As foon as day appeared, the angels ordered Lot 
immediately to depart, with his wife and two daughters, 
left they ftiould be involved in the common xuin ; but he 
being fomewhat dilatory, intent, .perhaps., on preferv- 
ing fome of his moft valuable effefts, the angel haftily 
laid hold of them, and brought them out of the city, 
commanding them to make a fpeedy efcape, for that their 
lives were in danger; advifing them, in particular, not to 
look behind them, nor to flay in the plain, but to haften to 
the mountains. Lot, confidering the mountains were 
at a good diftance, began to fear he could not reach 
them time enough ; and begged he might be permitted 
to efcape to a fmall city not far from Sodom, then 
railed Eela, but afterwards, from this accident, Zoar, or 
the Little. The angels not only granted his requeft, but 
afTured him, that their commiflion fhould not be executed 
till he reached the place. Immediately after fun-riie en- 
fued the threatened deftruftion of tho/e cities; and Lot’s 
wife, contrary to the exprefs command of the angel. 


■K Qenef. xwc. 1-^14. 


(DlThcSeptuagiiTt, Sy/iac, 
A I able, and other tranflations, 
and lome of the rabbins, fup- 
pofe thefe were the hufbands 
of ocher daughters of Lot, who 
were marrledand had left their 
tather’s houfc ; which fecins 
to be confirmed by the angels 
ordering Lot to take with him 
his wife and his two daughters, 
which were there ” prefent. 
But the original words, which 
in our Verfion are rendered 
his fona-in-law, which oiax- 


ried his daughters,** may be 
tranfiated according to the in- 
terpretarion of Onkelos, “ hi« 
fons in law, which were to 
marry,*’ &c. the contradt be- 
ing made, but the marriage 
not confummated. And there 
is no mention, in Scripture, 
of any daughters Lot had, ex- 
cept the two who were faved 
with him ; but, if he had, they 
muft have perilbed with their 
huft»tidB(. 
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looking back, was changed into a' pillar of fait ^ (E), 
which Jofephus® tells us, was remaining in his days 
After -this cataftrophe, Lot flayed not long in Zoar^ 
fearing fome farther misfortune; but went, with hia 
daughters, to the mountains on the eaft of the Dead Sea, 
where he dwelt in a cavern. In this folitudc, the two 
young women, feeing no hopes of their ever being mar- 
ried, and being very defirous of having children, as it 
was a great reproach and fcandal in ihofe days to have 
none, plotted together to deceive their father, and have 
ilTue by him. Accordingly, they put their projeft in ex- 
ecution, in the manner we find related in holy writ; and 
from this inceftuous commerce proceeded two fons. 
That of the eldeft daughter was therefore named Moab, 
fignifying (though not in pure Hebrew, yet, perhaps, in 
fome dialed of that tongue) of a father ; and was the 
progenitor of the people we are now to deferibe 

y Genef. xix. x A^tiq. lib. i. cap. ii. ^ Genef. 

xix, 30— 37- 

(E) It is not agreed by com- but juft quitted, ftruck her ftlff 
meniators what the crime was and motiunlefs, like a ftatue, 
for which Lot’s wife was thus and that (he died of the fright, 
leverely punlfhed. Some are of As to what is urged from Jo-» 
opinion, Ihe deferved it merely fephus, and fome books of 
for difobeying the command of travels, that this ftatue or piU 
the angel, and exprefling too lar was many ages after, or is 
much concern for a people now, rp be fecn ; it is anfwer- 
who merited no compaffion ; ed, that Jofephus might be 
which yet flie might be the deceived therein, as many 
more apt to entertain, as ftie others have been, and daily 
was probably a native of So- are, in things of this nature, 
dom, and had near relations which really feems to have 
among them. Some late com- been the cafe; becaufe the 
mentators, after all, think, more intelligent and credible 
that there was no miraculous travellers fay, that they could 
metamorphofiB at all in the neverfee it; and when they htive 
cafe, bqt that file either turned alked the people of the coun- 
back out of curiolity, to fee try after it, they either affu red 
the burning nearer, and fopc- them there was no fuch thing, 
rifhed in the dreadful (hower, or pretend it ftands fomewhere 
or by fome poifonouB vapour ; in the mountains, where the 
or elfe, that the horror of the accefs to it is very dangerous, 
fight, when file looked back, becaufe of the wiki beafts and 
and plainly beheld the terrible ferpents ; but more fo on ac-. 
deftrut^lon of a place file had count of the Arab^^ 


The 
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The poftcrity of Lot fettled in the country bordering 
on the mountain where he was born, whic;h foi^e au- 
thors make part of Ccclefyjia while others allege it be- 
longs to Arabia " \ and having driven out the old ii^habi- 
tants, poffeflcd a fmall traG, thence called Moabitisj or 
the land of Moab, the defeription of which we referve to 
the geography of Judaea, 

We are but little acquainted with the cuftoms and 
manners of the people. They were governed by kings, 
ufed circumcifion % and feem to have employed them- 
felves, moftly, in pafturage, and breeding cattle, where- 
in their riches chiefly confifted. They were one of the 
nations whofc goods the Jews were forbidden to feek * ; 
nor were they to be admitted to intermarry with the IC- 
raelites, to the tenth generation. However, they appear 
to have cultivated a good underftanding with that people, 
after their fettlement in Canaan, as appears from the fo- 
journing of Elimelech there, and the reception David 
met with in his troubles at Mifpeh. What language they 
ufed, we know not \ but fuppofe, they fpoke a dialed of 
the Canaanitifli or Hebrew. 

That they had once the knowlege of the true God, we 
may not only conclude from the piety of their great an- 
ceftor, who, without doubt, inftruded his offspring in 
their duty j but, likewlfe, from Scripture; for they re- 
tained this knowlege till the time of Mofes, even after 
they had monftroully corrupted their religion, by intro- 
ducing the worfhip of the falfe gods 

The idols of the Moabites taken, nptice of in Scripture, 
are Chemolh, and Baal-Peor ; fometimes, fimply, Peor ; 
or, as the Septuagint writes the name, Phegor; but what 
gods thefe were, the learned have not yet unanimoiifly 
determined. St. Jernm fuppofes, they were both names 
of one and the fame idol*; and, from the debaucheries 
into which thofe fell who defiled themfclves with their 
worfhip, feveral writers, both ancient and modern, have 
reprefented them as obfeene deities, not much different 
from Priapus. This opinion they endeavour to fupport 
from the etymologies of the names, which they fuppofe 
imply fome indecency (D). Others however, imagine 

;ha[ 

q Jofeph. Antiq, lib. i. cap. 12. r Stephan, de Urb. in m»U. 

■ Jerem. ix. 15, 26. t Deut. ii. « Sec Numberi 

XXV, II. X Hieronym. in Efai. lib. v. y Seldcp de Dii^ 

Syris, Syntag. i. cap. 5. Cleric, in Numer. 

(D) Peor they derive from caufc they ufed an indecent 
faar^ tQ of€n^ or ftutch\ be- pofture before the idol (dif» 
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though the Ifraclites and Solomon were entioed, by 
the Moabitifh women, to worfliip thofc idols j yet it does 
not thence follow, that any immodeft ceremonies were 
ufed in their worlhip ; nor are any fuch mentioned in the 
moft ancient authors * ; and the etymologies, we think, 
are not much to be relied on. Peor was the name of a 
mountain, where the high places of Baal were fituated ® j 
which word lignifies no more than lordy and was a title 
of the fun, perhaps added to that name by way of dif- 
trnftion, to denote the deity adored in that place ** ; 
though he had probably alfo a temple in Beth-Peor, which 
flood in the plain ^ Voflius ^ fuppofes Baal-Peor to be 
Bacchus j and Dr. Cumberland ® f^^YS, he was properly 
called Meort. He takes him to be the fame with Menes, 
Mizraim, and Ofiris, who, according to his hypothcfis, 
were all one and the fame man. Chemofh feems to have 
been a different idol. Nebo^ is thought, by fome, to 
have been another deity of the Moabites. It was, with- 
out difpute, an idol, of the Babylonians, and poflibly the 
fame with Mercury; but whether the Moabites worfhip- 
ped it,' is not fo certain. There was a town of this name 
in that part of the ancient dominions of Moab conqtiered 
by Sihon, which the Ifraelites rebuilt, and named anew^; 
and a part' of Mount Abarim, in the fame tradl, was alfo 
called Nebo. 

Of tbeir religious rites and ceremonies we can fay very 
little. They facriiiced both in the open air, on mountains 

* Patrick's Commentary on Numb. xxv. “ Numb. 

Mxiii. 38. b TheoHoret. ad Pfalm. cv. ^ JoQi. xiii. 17, 

and 10. ^ De Idololatr. lib. ii. cap. 7. e Qn Sanclion. p. 67. 

f Ifai. XV. f . Jerem. xlviii. i— iz. 8 Ifai. xki. i. Pfal. cvi. lU. 

hajh,, to feel} but Dr. Hyde 
deiives it from the Arabic kha^ 
mujh^ which fignifies 
(though in the particular dia- 
leiil: of the tribe of Hodail), 
fuppofitig it to have been an 
aflrological talifman in the ii- 
gurp of a gnat, made to drive 
away thofe infers ; and Le 
Clerk, who takes this Idol for 
the fun, from tamojha^ a root 
in the fame tongue fignlfy- 
ing to he fi\)lft. 


tentebant coram eo foramen 
podicis), and offered him dung, 
which, the Jews pretend, w'as 
the wnrfhip proper to this 
idol. If this derivation ^be true, 
it was, moll probably, a name 
x)f contempt impofed by tlie 
Jews ; and the ceremonies they 
mention, may have been in- 
vented to give fome reafon for 
the name. 

Chemolh, for want of a bet- 
ter ctyraolog)^, they will have 
$0 come from the verb maf- 


dedicated 
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dedicated to that fervice and in temples built to their 
idols in the cities : befides oxen and rams, on extraordi- 
nary occafions they offered human vi£lims, according to 
the Phoenician cuftom. 

The firft inhabitants of the land were the Emims, a 
great and powerful people, of extraordinary ftrength and 
ftature They were, moft probably, defcendents of 
Ham, and of the fame gigantic race with the Anakims 
and Rephaims j though the Moabites called them by the 
name of Emims, which, in Hebrew, fignifies terrible. 
Thefe, having been much weakened by the invafion of 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and his allies y", became the 
eafier conqueit to the Moabites, who drove them out, and 
took poflellion of iheir country; but about what time, is 
uncertain ; however, they kept not their new dominions 
Jong entire ; for, in the days of Mofes, Sihon, king of 
the Amorites, who bordered on them eaftward, fought 
againft the king of Moab, the predecefTor of Balak, and 
took from that nation all their land to the north of the 
river Arnon 

Balak, the fon of Zippor, fat on the throne of Moab 
when the Ifraelites, having fubdued Sihon, were en- 
camped in part of their new acquifitions called the Plains 
of Moab, beqaufe they had lately belonged to that nation. 
This prince, difmayed at the approach of the viftorious 
people, whom he was not in a condition to refift, and not 
knowing that God had forbidden them to attempt the 
conqucft of his remaining territories, aifemblcd the 
nobles, and alfo the princes of the Midianites (a branch 
of which nation dwelt within the borders of Moab) ; and 
expreffed to them his apprehenfion, that the Ifraelites 
** would lick up all that were round about them, as the 
ox licketh up the grafs of the field.” Having confuJted 
together, and not daring truft to their arms alone, the 
afl'embly agreed to fend for Balaam, the fon of Beor, a 
famous prophet (E), or diviner, of that time, in whofe 
prayers and imprecations they had great confidence, that 
he might curfe the people, who gave them fo much un- 

■ Nupnh. xxii- 41. ^ Deut. ii, 10. / Genef. xiv. 5. 

z Numb. xxi. 26. 

(E) Balaam was a man of to God, it feems apparent, 
no great probity, and might, that he was no common for- 
by profeflioD, be a diviner ; cerer, or magician, 
but, by the free accefs he h^d 


Moab^ 
ties drive 
out the 
Emims ; 


but lofe 
part of 
their ac- 
quifitions t9 
the Amo^ 
rites. 

Yr. of FI. 
897. 

Ante Cbr. 
1451. 
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caGnefs. (F), Accordingly, embafladors of both nation* 
were feht with prefents to Balaam^ who dwelt at PethoT, 
a, city of Mefopotamia, on the Euphrates '"j and told him 
the ocCafion of ‘their coming. The prophet defired them 
tjD (lay with him that night, that he might enquire of 
^od whether he fliould go with them, and curfe the If- 
raelites, or not; but, being cbmmailded not -to go, nor 
curfe a people whom God had determined to blefs, the 
next ^morning he told them, he could not difobey the 
divirie command, and fo difmilTcd them. On their re- 
turn with this anfwer, Balak, whol^e foie hopes lay in the 
prophet, fent a fecond embalTy to him, confifting of per- 
fons of more diflinguiftied quality, and in greater number, 
with promifes of great riches and preferment, if he would 
cornply with his requeft. Balaam told them, that no 
wealth could tempt him to aft contrary to the Divine di- 
reftioris. Howeverf being willing to gratify Balak, he 
confulted the oracle once more ; and had then leave to go, 
provided he faid nothing but what God ftiould put in his 
mouth. Balaarh therefore went with the embafladors, re- 
folving, it feems, with himfelf, to do his iitmoft for the 
fcrvice of thofe who had employed him. But his inten- 
tions being difpleaflng to God, an artgel was lent to with- 
ftand him on the road. His afs, feeing the angel with a 
drawn fword in his hand, attempted three times to turn 
out of the way ; and, being thereupon as often ftruck by 
him, God miraculoufly opened her mouth (G), and flie 
expoftulated with him for his unfeafohable feverity, Ba- 
laam, in the hekt of his paflion, gave no attention to the 
prodigy 5 but when he faw the angel, he fell proftrate on 
his face, and offered to return home. But the angel bid 
him only take care to fay no more than wdiat God fliould 
fuggeft'C 

c Numbi xxii. 5. Deuter. xxiii. 4. ^ Numb. xxii. 20, 35, 

(F) It was a received opi- as great lovers of miracles as 
nion among the heathen na- they were, have not been abb 
tioDs, that imprecations might to perfuade themfelves, that 
be made, which would have it really came to jpafs, Philo, 
effeff , not only on private per- in relating the ftory of Ba- 
fons, but even whole armies laam, wholly omits this cir- 
and nations ; and there were cumflance ; and Maimonides 
particular forms and ceremo- pretends it happened to Sa- 
nies for that puTpoIe (i). laam in a prophetical vlfion, 

(G/ This was fo exrraordi- The fenfible reader needs no 
nary an event, that (bme Jews, cojnn^tnt upon this tranfaftion^ 

(i) Mocrob. SaturiL lib, iii. cap> 9. fiutiiiii Vit. Craff. 553- 

Qn 
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On the borders of Moab, Balak went out to meet him 
and, after fome expoftulations for not coming on the firft 
i^eflage, brought hjm to Kirjathhuzzoth, where the king 
offered facrifices, and feafted him and the princes. Next 
, day Balak brought the prophet up into the high-places of 
Baal on mount Abarira, where he might have a full prof- 
pefl: of the camp pf the Ifraclites, whom he had hired 
him to curfe. There Balak, by, the prophet’s diredliony 
built feven altars, in which number there might, perhaps, 
be fome fuperflition ; but the altars, as it appears, were 
erefted to the true God, to whom they offered a bullock 
and a ram on each altar; and the fame ceremony they 
performed afterwards in two other places of the moun- 
tain. The two firft times Balaam fought for inchant- 
ments, or ufed fuch means as he knew to obtain leave of 
God to curfe the children of Ifrael, but without fuccefs ; 
for, on the contrary, he was commanded to blefs them, 
fore againft his inclination, and to the great mortifipation 
of Balak ; wherefore, the third time, finding that no in- 
chantmcnts could prevail againft Jacob, nor any divina- 
tion againft Ifrael, he omitted his former arts, and not 
only bleffed them a third time, but pronounced thofe ac- 
curfed who fhould utter any imprecations againft that 
people. Balak, enraged at this difappointment, ordered 
him to depart immediately i but Balaam, before he went, 
pronounced, in Balak’s prefence, a prophecy of the future 
fuccclfes of the Ifraelites. As to Moab, in particular, he 
foretold, that a flar fliould come out of Jacob, and ^ 
fccpter fhould arife out of Ifrael, which fliould finite the 
corners? (or, as it maybe better tranllated, the princes) 

of Moab, and dcftroy all the children of Seth.” Which 
prophecy interpreters take to be primarily fpoken of Da- 
vid, and fulfilled by his victories over that nation ; though 
k be allowed alfo fecondarily, and in a typical fenfe,to refer 
to the Meffiah. Balaam returned home, but not without 
giving a moft wicked counfel (H) to Balak and the Midian- 


(H) Though Mofes men- 
tions not this circumltance, 
where he deferibes the inter- 
view between Balaam and Ba- 
lak, yet, in another place, he 
lays the whole blame on fia- 
iaam, faying, that the Ifrael- 
ites trerpafTed through his 
cpunfcl. jofeph us is very par- 


ticular in relating this cii^um- 
ftance, and tells us, that Ba- 
laam bethought himfelf of it 
when he came to the Euphra- 
tes, ’ and thence fent to peg a 
conference with Balak, and the 
princes. of Midian, The Tar- 
um of Jonathan, and that of 
erufalem, fuppofe, he g^yc 
this 
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ites ; which proved very pernicious to the children of 
rael; for he told them, that it was in vain to expeft, that 
God would ever defert that nation, fo long as they con- 
tinued in their duty; and therefore the only way to hurt 
and diftrefs them would be, to tempt them to idolatry 
and difobedience, which he knew no means fo proper to 
efPeft, as by enticing them to debaucheries with the Mo- 
abitilh and Midianitifli women. He therefore, advifed 
them to fend the moft beautiful virgins they could find to 
the Ifraelitilh camp, with proper inftruftions (. 

This expedient was praftifed ; the chief men among 
them made no fcruple toproftitute their daughters on this 
occafion ; and the ftratagem fucceeded but too well ; 
for the Ifraelites were immediately captivated with the 
charms of thefe fair idolatrelTes ; and, abandoning them- 
felvcs to them, were eafily feduced to worftip their falfe 
gods. This idolatry occafioned a dreadful plague, which 
deftroyed twenty-four thoufand of them, befides thofe 
who were put to death by the order of Mofes 

Their hiring Balaam to curfe Ifrael was the reafon 
why the Moabites were not to be admitted to mix or in- 
termarry with that people ; but the Midianites, who feem 
to have been more particularly the inftruments of feducing 
them to idolatry, were more feverely punilhed ; and Ba- 
laam himfelf had his due reward, being flaiii by the If- 
raelites when they took their revenge on Midian. 

Yr. of FI, The next aftion which is recorded of the Moabites, is, 
•005. that they were the inftruments of the fecond oppreffion of 
Ante Chr. Ifraelites after their fettlement in the land of Ca- 
, naan ; for that people, on the death of Othniel the fon 

of Kenaz, being without a head, returned again to 
idolatry ; whereupon God laifed up Eglon king of Moab 
to punifti them. Thi? prince, entering into an alliance 
with the Ammonites and Amalekites, invaded Ifrael ; 
apd, having made himfelf mafterof the city of palm-trees, 
that is, as interpreters generally underftand it, of Jeri- 
cho (I), kept the Ifraelites in fubjeftion eighteen years. 

But 

i JofephuB Antiq* lib. iv. cap. 6. "* Numb. xxv. 15. 

a Numb, ver, 1—5. 

this counfel juft before he pro- (I) Jericho was famous a- 
iipunced the laft prophecy; moiig other things for the great 
and that the fame is intimated numbers of palm-trees of dlf- 
by thefe words, “Iwilladvife ferent kinds, which grew in 
or counfel thee (1).** its neighbourhood 1 Jofephus 

fays, 

(1) Numb, xxiv. 14. 
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But Godi upon their recurring to him, raifed them up a 
deliverer, a Benjaminite, named Ehud ; who, being ap- 
pointed by his countrymen to carry a prefent to Eglon, re- 
•folved to lay hold of that opportunity, to deliver his 
people from the oppreffion they had fo long groaned un- 
der. Accordingly, having delivered the prefent to the 
king, and accompanied thofe that had brought it as far as 
the quarries near Gilgal (K), on their way home, he re- 
turned from thence, pretending he had fomething to im- 
part to Eglon in private. Being admitted to the king’s 
prefence, and the reft ordered to withdraw, he told him, 
that he had a meftage to him from God ; which Eglon 
rifing from his feat to receive, Ehud ftabbed him in the 
belly with a dagger, which he had prepared, and con- 
cealed under his garment, for that puipofe (L), The 
wound was given with fuch violence, that the haft went 
in after the blade ; fo that the fat doling upon it (for 
Eglon was very corpulent), Ehud was obliged to leave the 
dagger in his body. The fervants after Ehud was gone, 
having waited a long time at the door, which they found 
locked, opened it lalt, and faw their mafter lying breath- 
lefs on the floor. Ehud, in the mean time, efcaped be- 
yond Jordan ; and aflefnbling a body of forces, attacked 
the Moabites that were garrifoned on the weft of the 
river within the land of Canaan, and flew ten thoufand 
of their bell men 5 a calamity which utterly broke the 
power of Moab, and freed the Ifraelites from the yoke 
pf that nation. 

fays, that Eglon removed his the ftulptureiy which fome fup- 
court to this city ; but he pofe to have been fet up there 
feema to have been^mlftaken ; by Eglon. 
for, after it had been burnt by (L) This aftion of Ehud 
Jolhua, who curfed the pcrfoii fome juftify, by Tuppoling he 
that Ihould rebuild it, it lay in had God’s exprefs command 
ruins till the days of Ahab. for it (i). Bur, as the Scripture 
However, the place might intimates no fuch thing, others 
ferve for a gairifon to keep the think he might lawfully rid his 
country in awe, for which ufe country of a tyrant, who had 
it was very wxdl lituated. unjuftly enflaved it (2) ; a po- 

(K) The word pejilim^ fition which may encourage af- 
whlch, in our verlion, is ren- faflinations in every cafe, 
dered the quarries^ is, by the where the attor judges the 
Sepiuagint,tranflatedTayAv7rT caufe he engages in to be 
and, in the V ulgate, the idols^ righteous, 

(1) Cleric, in toe. 

Wc 


(1) Patrick’s Commentary, inloc. 
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"We heaf no more of the Moabites after this difaftefi 
till the time of Saul, who warred againft them them with 
fuccefs. The enmity, which fubfifted between him and 
this nation, probably induced David, when perfecuted bjr 
that prince, to afk the king of Moab’s proteflion for his 
parents, till his affairs fhonld be in a better poflure ; 
which the Moabite readily granted, and treated them 
with great hofpitality, while David lay in the cave of 
Adullam. However, when he came to the crown, the 
Moabites entered into a confederacy againft him with fe- 
veral of the neighbouring nations : whereupon he de- 
clared war againft them ; and, having obtained a fignal 
viftory, put two thirds of them to the fword (M), and 
made the reft his vaflalsand tributaries 
Yr of FL From this time they continued fubje£t to Solomon and 
1451, * Rehoboam, till the revolt of the ten tribes ; upon which; 
Ante Chr. it feems, they became tributaries to the kings of Ifrael, 
897* though they had all along kings of their own, who were 
little better than viceroys. Mefha, one of them, paid 
Ahcib a yearly tribute of one hundred thoufand Jambs, and 
as rrtany wethers, with the wool ; his riches confifting 
chiefly in flieep. But, when Ahab was dead, Meftia re- 
belled againft his fon Ahaziah, whofe fliort reign not per- 
mitting any attempt to reduce him, his brother and fuc- 
ceflbr Jfehoram, affifted by Jehofhaphat king of Judah, and 
the king of Edom his tributary, made an expedition for 
that purpofe, and took a compafs of feven days march 
throflgh the defert of Edom, in order to furprift the 
enemy. Having reached the land of Moab, the army was 
diftreffed for want of water, and muft have perifhed, had 
not the proJ)het Elifha obtained a fudden and large fupply 
for them by a land flood. The Moabites, being by this 
time alarmed, aflembled all that were able to bear arms. 
Early in the morning, feeing the water to the weftward 
look red, like blood, by rcafon of the reflexion of the fun, 
and never fufpedting it to be water in that dry defert, and 

u z Satn. vfii. a. i Chron, xviii. a. Jofeph. Antiq, lib. vii. 
cap. 5. 

(M) This la the meaning of line to keep afivc.” It feema 
the facred hiftorian, when he to have been a cuflom in the 
fays, “ That David meafured Eaft to order the prifoners of 
them with a line, cafting them war to lie down, and to mea- 
down to the ground ; even with fure by a line fuch of them as 
two lines meafured he, to put they deflgoed to put to death, 
to death ; and with one full 


in 
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tn fo gr^at a quantity, they immediately took it to be 
blood ; and, fuppoling the confederated princes had fallen 
out| and turned thek arms againd each other, concluded, 
they had no more to do than to take the fpoil. In this 
imagination, they ran in confuHon to the camp of Ifrael, 
but foon found their miftake : for, not being able to fuf- 
tain the firft attack of the Ifraelites, they prefcntly turned 
their backs, and great numbers of them were flain by the 
enemy, who purfued them into the very heart of their 
country, wafted their lands and demoliftied their cities, 
except Kir-Harefeth, where the king of Moab fhut him- 
felf up. Meftia, being befieged, and clofely prefled, m^de 
a fally with feven hundred chofen men, and endeavoured 
to efcape, by breaking through the quarters of the Edom- 
ites, which were the weakeft ; but failing in his attempt, 
in the height of defpair, he took his eldeft fon, who 
fliould have fucceeded him in the throne, and offered him 
for a burnt-facrifice on the wall (N) : which barbarous 
aft raifed fuch horror and indignation in his enemies, 
that they immediately raifed the fiege, and returned 
home. 

It was not long before the Moabites, entering into an 
alliance with the Ammonites, the Edomites of mount 
Seir, and other neighbouring nations, attempted to re- 
venge the Ioffes they had’ fuftained in this invafion on Je- 
hofhaphat king of Judah, by whofe aflTiftance, chiefly, 
Jehoram had been enabled to undertake it. But, though 
they had advanced within thirty miles of his capital, be- 
fore he had any advice of their motions, their attempt 
proved unfuccefsful, and ended in their total ruin ; for, 
upon Jehofhaphat's recurring to God, the enemy, feized 
with a kind of panic and phrenzy, fell upon each other, 

(N) Several writers fuppofe aftlons ; * for, not to inlift on 
Melba did not facrlfice his own the ftrift acceptation of the two 
fon, but the fon of the king of paflages, one fpeaking of a 
Edom, whom, they fay, he king of Edom, and the other 
took in the fally ; and that this of a king's fon, it was a known 
is the fame aftlon with that cuftom in ancient times, for 
mentioned by the prophet A- princes, in extreme calamities 
mos, who threatened Moab, of the public, to offer a belov-i 

becaute he burnt the bones cd child as an expiatory facri- 
qfthe king ofEdom into lime;’* flee, to avert the impending ^ > 
but they feem to be different vengeance of the gods (i), 

(i) Vide Porphyr. de Abilin, lib. ii. Var. Hill. lib. xii. 

cap. z8. Jullin. lib xviii. cap. 6. Plut, int*9lQpida, &c. 

Voi. 1. A a aai 
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and continued the llaughter with incredible fury, till they 
were all cut ofF*. 

After this period, we do not find, that the Moabites dif-^ 
turbed Ifrael for many years- However, between this, 
and the reign of Uzziah king of Judah, they had invaded 
their neighbour& of Edom; and, having overcome them, 
inhumanly burnt their king, and reduced his bones* to 
aflies : for which cruelty God denounced fevere judg- 
ments againft them by the prophet Amos y. On the de- 
cleilfion of the kingdom of Ifrael, they alfo feem to have 
retaken from the tribes of Reuben and Gad, great part of 
the land which had formerly belonged to them, before the 
invafion of Sihon ; for, in the prophecies of Ifaiah and Je- 
remiah againft Moab, fcveral cities in thofe territories are 
mentioned as then in the pofleflion of that nation, or of 
the Ammonites, who w^re probably their confederates in 
opprefling the Ifraelites. Thefe fuccefles elated the Moab- 
ites fo much, that, for their pride and infolence, God 
threatened them with utter deftrmftion, by feveral of his 
prophets ; and Ifaiah, in particular, foretold, that, within 
three years, Ar and Kir-Haraflieth, two of their priil- 
cipal citiesj fhould be deftroyed, and the reft of their 
country brought to coiitempt and defolation ». 

After the dreadful deftfu£lion of the army of Senna- 
cherib the fon of Shalmenefer, the Moabites often revolted 
from his fuccelTors, and were as often reduced, till they 
were entirely fubdued by Nebuchadnezzar, into, whofe 
hands their king was given, according to a prediftioii of 
Jeremiah : for the Babylonifli yoke fat fo uneafy on them, 
that though they took advantage of the low condition of 
Judah, and miffed few or no opportunities of haraffing 
that nation, yet, on Nebuchadnezzar’s departure from Ju- 
daea and Syria, after his fecond expedition into thofe parts, 
^hey, with the other neighbouring nations, propofed to 
Zedekiah to enter into a league againft the ChaldDeans ; 
which that prince, notwithftandiiig the remonftranccs of 
Jeremiah to the contrary, confenting to, on the acceffion 
of the Egyptians to their confederacy, it became the occa- 
iion of his utter ruin ; for bis new allies deferted him in 
' his diftrefs. 

From this period, hiftory makes very little mention of 
ijie Moabites, who were henceforward fubjeft to the great 
empires, and, at length, became one people with thp 

^ 9b ChroQ. 3 ut. 1—15. Joifph- ubi fupr^. ^ Amos ii. 

■V>i ^ k6. XV, I. xvi. 71 
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heighbounng nations which inhabit the deferts of Syria : 
fo that though Jofepbus mentions the Moabites as a dif- 
tinft nation long after, fayitig they were fubdued by 
Alexander Jannaeus king of the Jews®, and tells us, they 
were a numerous nation, even in his time ; yet, in the 
third century after Cbrift, they had loft their ancient name, 
and were comprehended under the more general denomi- 
nation of Arabians ^ 


SECT. 11. 

The Hijiory of Ammon. 

^1^ HIS people were the pofterity of Ammon, otherwife 
^ called Ben Ammi, fignifying of my people^ our 
Unbred ; the offspring of Lot and his younger daughter. 

They poffeffed themfelves of the country, called after Oftheooun- 
their own name, Ammonitis, bordering on the northern p^jffjed 
part of Moabitis, after having driven out the Zamzun[i- ^ 
mims, who were giants, and the ancient inhabitants of 
the land. This country, as well as Moabitis, is, by 
fome, reckoned a part of Ccele-Syria, and, by others, of 
Arabia. 

We are almoft utterly unacquainted with the manners 
and cuftoms of this people. They had king6> and were 
circumcifcd, and feem t6 have been principally addifted 
to hulbandry. They, as well as the Moabites, were 
among the nations, whofe peace or profperity the Ifrael- 
ites were not to difturb : neither the one nor the other 
were to be admitted into the congregation to the tenth ge- 
neration, becaufc they did not come out to relieve them in 
the wildernefs ; and were concerned in hiring Balaam to 
curfe them. However, we find there was afterwards a 
very good underftanding between their king Nahaih and 
David. 

Their chief and peculiar deity is, in Scripture, called ThiW u\\^ 
Molech, or Moloch. He is alfo thought to be under- 
flood under the names of Baal, Milcom, Melech, Adra- 
melech, and Anamelech. Thefe namea, or titles, fignify 
no more than hrd^ or king \ and fometimes have an epi- 
thet prefixed to them, as in the two Uft, where he is ftyled 
the Mighty and Rich Melech, Moloch, or King : thtfk 
two were the gods of the Sepkarvites* We ftall only 

# Jofepb. de Bello Judi lib. ii cap. 4. a Drig. in Job, lib.i. 
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fpeak of the Ainmonitilh Moloch in this place. The. 
learned are not agreed in what relates to him : but it Is ort 
all hands allowed, that they addrefled him under the title 
of King, or Moloch. His image is faid to have been hoh* 
low, and divided into fevch receptacles. The firft was 
opened for an offering of fine flour the fecond for an of- 
fering of turtles ; the third for a fheep ;'tbe fourth for a 
ram *, the fifth for a calf ; the fixth for an ox ; the feventK 
for a child. It had the head of an ox, and the arms of a 
man, ftretched out in a£l to receive Thefe feven recep- 
tacles are alfo called feven chapels ; and, inftead of being 
within the image itfelf, are faid to have been placed or- 
derly before it Whatever was th'e difpofition of thefe 
feven places, their number, correfponding with that of 
the fun, moon, and five other planets, has given room to 
fuppofe, that the Ammonites worfliipped the fun •* ; and 
the rather, as the oblations feem to rife in fuch proportion,, 
as might better anfwer the degree of each of thefe heaven- 
ly bodies. But it were endlefs to expatiate on conjeftures 
upon fo obfcure a fubjeft. Sorne farther accounts there 
are concerning this idol, but very doubtful. Chemofh 
alfo was a god of the Ammonites, concerning whom wc 
have faid already all we know. 

As to the fuperftitions paid to Moloch, there is great 
difagjeemcnt among authors. By the Scripture it is 
often faid, that the “ Ammonites palTed their feed through 
fire to Moloch.” This expreflion is taken in a literal 
fenfe by fome, in a figurative fenfe by others. The firft 
fcntiment is embraced by the Jewifti writers, who, for 
the moft part, hold, that the children were barely carried 
or led between two fire.s, by way of purification. The 
ktter is adopted by the Cnriftian writers chiefly, who 
think, that they aOaially burnt their children^ by way of 
iacrifice to this grim idol.. There was a place near Jeru- 
falem, where this horrid cuftom was obferved. It was 
called the Valley of the Cons of Hianom (.0), fo named 

from 

deldololat. SekleJi. de Dlii Syr. cap. 6. Paul. 

Fag.apud eund. ^ Bedford's Script. ChronoU p* 

d vide Volll obi. fupra. 

{O) This valley 'Mi a de-* dens. And indeed, It is re« 
lightnil place, water^ by the markable, that the heathens^ 
ferings of ^loah. It was commonly chofe fountain^ 
mady, and beautifiedwich ^r- beads, and fdemn groves, for 

the 
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Irom the ftirieks of the children facrificed ; as atlfo Toj^K- 
cth, from a Hebrew word toph, fignifying a dfurriy or 
tahretj which they ufed, among other inftruments, to 
drown the dreadful outcries of the unhappy viilims. ^ 

As the Moabites drove out‘ the Emims, and poflefled 
themfelves of their country, fo the Ammonites forced 
the Zuzims, or Zamzummims, as they called them, from 
their habitations. Thefe -Zamzummims, as well as the 
Emims, are ftyled Giants, and were, doubtlefs, both de- 
rived from the fame flock. They had been invaded by 
Chedorlaomer king of Elam; ai>d, perhaps, his having 
deflroyed great numbers of them, rendered it more eafy 
for theohiWren of Ammon to diflodge the reft. When 
this expulfion was effefted, or in what manner, we know 
not. However, the Ammonites themfelves underwent 
the fame fate in the days of Mofes. They were dif- 
poffefTedby Sihoii the Amorite, who drove them to the 
mountains. 

The names of their firft kings do not occur. They 
joined Eglon king of Moab againft Ifrael, and fliared in 
the fuDceffes of that war. 

About a hundred and fifty years after this period, we 
find the Ammonites engaged as principals in a war, 
under aUv anonymous king, againft the Ifraelites. This 
prince, refolved to attempt the recovery of the ancient 
country of the Ammonites, made a fudden irruption into 
ity and, bearing all down before him, reduced the land, 
and kept the inhabitants eighteen years in fubje£lion. 
Encouraged by his firft fuccefs, he croffed the Jordan (E), 
in order to fall upon the tribes of Judah, Benjamin^ and 
Ephraim. But, in the mean time, the Ifraelites, turn- 
ing to God, were infpired with- courage to oppofe the 
infulcing invader. Accordingly they aflembled at Miz- 
peh ; whence Jephthah, whom they had chofen for their 
general, fent an expoftulatory meflagetojhe king of the 
Ammonites. The king anfwered, that thofe lands be- 

the feenes of homage they paid the PhilillineB had only pre- 
to their deities. This cuftom, pared to crofs the river Jordan, 
our author fuppofes, they bor- The Scripture fays, the Am- 
rowed from the Ammonites ( i ]. monices did adtually crofs over 
(E) There is a very conli- with Judah, and Ben- 

derable difference here beoveen jamhi^ and^' Ephraim ; fo th;^ 
the Scripture and Jofephus. the Ifraelites were in great 'dif- 
He ftys, the Ammonites and trefs. ' 

(0 Hieron. in Jerem. cap. vii. 3a» 
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longed to the Ammonites^ who had been unjuftly dif- 
pofTefled of them by the Ifraelites, when they came out 
of Egypt 5 he therefore exhorted him to reftore them 
peaceably to the lawful owners. Jephthah fent him a 
jecond meflage, endeavouring to convince him oi the in- 
judice of his claim| by an hiftorical account of what had 

E afled on the occafion the Ammonite had mentioned. 

•ut, finding him bent, at all events, upon war, he fell 
upon him near Aroer; and, having put his army to flight, 

f urfued the fugitives, with great flaughter, as far as the 
lain of the Vineyards, The Ammonites loft, on this 
occafion, twenty cities. And thus, after eighteen years 
bondage, an end was put to the tyranny of Ammon over 
'^the Ifraelites beyond the Jordan 
FI, The next of their kings, we find mentioned, is called 
Nahafti, He flouriihed in the days of Saul, from whom 
he received the juft reward of his great infolence and bar-^ 
_ barity for, reviving the old claim upon the territory in* 
habited by the Ifraelites on th? other fide of Jordan, he 
waged war with them, and, being at firft attended with 
great fuccefs, even laid fiege to the city of Jabefti. The 
terror of his arms was fo great, that the inhabitants were 
at once for throwing themfelves at his feet, and acknow- 
leging him for their lord and king. This fubmiflion, 
which M'ould have mollified a generous heart, ferved only 
to harden his, tie would hearken to them upon no other 
condition, than their confenting every one to the lofs of 
his right eye, that, in them, he might ftigmatlze the 
whole body of Ifrael. The inhabitants anfwered : that 
if he would allow them but feven days to endeavour at a 
deliverance from him, they would fubmit to his terms^ 
after the expiration of that time, if none were found to 
deliver them. This requeft he granted, and, fecure withiq 
himfelf, waited for the cruel fatisfadlion he propofed 
fhortly to enjoy ; but be was aflaulted in three feveral 
parts of his camp by Saul, very early on the eighth morn-> 
ing, when he expe£led to fee the inhabitants coming 
forth to fubmit, as they had promifed the night before \ 
and his army was thrown into fuch confufion, that the 
Ifraelites had little elfe to but to put them to the 
fword. Inftead of a battle, it is termed a flaughter^ 
which lafted till the heat of the day ; at which time the 
furviving remnant ofNabafli’s army was fo dlfperfcd, 
that np where two of thciq were to he feen together 

^ Judg, X. 9 , xi, 13. Jofeplu Aiitiq. lib. Sam.xi.iv, 
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Thus ended the war. We are informed that Nahafh did 
fome kindnefles to king Da\id. 

Han un fucceeded his father Nahafh in the kingdom ; 
but whether this Nahafh was the very fame who was de- 
feated by Saul at Jabelh, we arc noft told. We are in- 
formed, that Nahafh, the father of Hanun, lived in friend- 
fhip with David, who no fooner heard that Nahafh was 
dead, and that his fon had fufceeded him, than, for his 
father’s'fake, he fent * ambaffadors to the young king, to 
condole with him for his lofs,.to congratulate him upon 
his accefhon, and to offer a continuance of the friend- 
fliip which had been cultivated between the late king and 
him. Hanun feems to have been a weak prince, and to 
have had very ignorant counfeHors about him. For when 
he received thefe compliments from king David, by the 
mouth of his ambaffadors, inftead of improving them to 
advantage, he took a falfe ftep, which he never could 
recover. He was fo far from entertaining them with the 
hofpitality and decency due tc their charafter, that he 
fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded they were no better than 
fpies, and treated them accordingly: he caufed half of 
their beards to be fliaved, part of their garments to be 
cut away, and in that fhameful difguife, fent them back 
to their mafter. This contempt of David, in open de- 
■ fiance of the law of nations, hofpitality, and gratitude, 
occafioned a war**, which brought deftrudlion upon Ha- 
nun and his kingdom. 

Perceiving himfelf on the brink of a war, to which he, 
Cngly, was unequal, he difpatched ambaffadors to the 
neighbouring princes, to hire and folicit the affiffance of 
troops from them., to enable him to withftand the inva- 
fion which threatened his kingdom. What the troops 
he procured were, either in quality or number, is not 
certainly known, fince the Scripture feems to vary con- 
cerning them(H). Firft, we are told, that Hanun fent 
to the Syrians of Beth-Rehob, and to the Syrians of Zo- 
bali, from whom he had twenty thoufand footmen ; to 
the king of Maachah, who furnifhed one thoufand men ; 
and to the king of Ifhtoh, who fent twelve thoufand 

^ « Sam.jc. z^> iChron.xix. z^. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. vH. 
cap. 6. 

(H) This we cannot pretend tioned aa the chief prince of 
to account for, nor do we know the Syrian nations. Jofephus 
that it was ever cleared by any fpeaks of one Syrus as chief, 
one in a fatisfaiftory manner, and calls him king of Mefi)- 
Hederezer is in Scripture men- potamia. 
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men. With this atcount Jofephus agrees pretty well 
in refpedt to number, retrenching only the one thoufand 
men fupplicd by the king of Maachah, and allowing hint 
and the king of Ifhtob to have contributed twelve thou- 
fand men between them Whence, inftead of making 
the number of thefe mercenaries thirty-three thoufand, 
as the Scripture does, he gives them at thirty-two thou- 
fand. Again, we are told, that Hanun fent a thoufand 
talents of filver to hire chariots and horfemen out of Me- 
fopotamia, and out of Syria Maachah, and out of Zo-r 
bah ; and that he aftually hired thirty-two (I) thoufand 
chariots, befides the king of Maachah’s men Between 
Jofephus, and this paffage of Scripture, there is a more 
‘ material difference than before : he fays, thofe who came 
out of Mefopotamia were footmen. Here alfo we fee the 
Scripture keeps to the number of thirty-three thoufand, 
However, though the number be the fame as before, the. 
difference is very great. 

Hanun, having thus drawn a confiderable force from 
the neighbouring countries, and raifed an army of his 
own fubjefts, marched out of Rabbah to fight Joab, 
whom David had fent at the head of his army. The Am-' 
monites, and their auxiliaries, drew up in two diftinfl: 
bodies ; the Ammonites under the walls of their 
city, and the auxiliaries at fome dillan(ie on the plain. 
By this difpofition they thought to have charged Joab's 
front, and, at the fame time, to have fallen upon 
his rear ; but their defign was fruftrated. For the Am- 
monites were attacked by Ablfhai, Joab's brother, whilft 
Joab himfelf charged the Syrians. The Ammonites fuf-i 
tained Abifhafs charge with great refolution and intre- 
pidity, till, perceiving their Syrian friends give ground, 
they thought it advifeable to return into their city. 

In the following year their Syrian allies, afhamed of 
their laft defeat, made head again 5 but being utte/ly 
routed by David in perfon, the Ammonites were left ta 
defend themfelves againft the violent, -but juft refentment 
■ of their injured enemy®, which fell heavy upon them; 
for the very next year, the third of this war, the country 
was entered by Joab, who haraffed and wafted it far and 

C Jofeph. Antiq. lib, vij. cap. 6, I Chron.'xix* 6, 7. 

p 2 Sain.x. Jofeph. Antiq. ubi lupra, 

(I) There ib not a plain in fand chariots coujd a£l toge- 
^urope where thirty- two thou- ther. 

wide j 
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wide; and at length befieged Hanun in Piabbah, the 
capital of his kingdom : the place held out about two 
years, during which Hanun made one defperate ^3liy> 
and cut olF many of the befiegers, and, among the reft, 
Uriah, the hulband of Bathfhcba. At length the city was 
reduced to the utmoft extremities of famine, and ftormed 
by David in perfon, who came to have the honour of 
completing the work. In the aflault Hanun was flain, 
and his crown, weighing a talent of gold (K), adorns 
ed with precious ftoncs, was taken from off his head by 
David. What other fpoil was found in this metropolis is 
no where fpecified. The inhabitants*<!were treated with 
extraordinary feverity, being led out, and put to death 
with the moft exquifite torments ; harrowed, fawn, 
hacked with axes, and palTed through the bricl»-ki]n. 
This dreadful ufage extended to the reft of the cities of 
Ammon which held out againft the conqueror ; all fuch 
fliaring in the fate of the (^y of Rabbah, which was de- 
ftroyed and laid level with the ground ^ 

After this dreadful execution, which exceeds in bar- 
barity every thing recorded in the annals of mankind, it 
is no wonder we hear nothing of a kirvg of Ammon, nor 
indeed of the naUon itfelf, till the reigi^ of Jeholhaphat 
king of Judah. At this time we find them united with 
their brethren the Moabites, and the inhabitants of Mount 
Seir, againft that king of Judah. The particulars of 
this war we have given in the hiftory of Moab. 

They were afterwards overthrown by, and made tri- 
butary to Uzziah king of Judah b. 

The Ammonites bore this yoke as long as Uzziah 
lived, but in the reign of his fon Jotham they rebelled, 
under the aufpices of a king whofe name we do not know. 
The event, however, was unhappy ; they were over- 
thrown in battle, and obliged to compound for their peace 
with Jotham, by paying a tribute of one hundred talents 
of filver, ten thoufand meafurcs of wheat, and as many of 
barley ; in all, about one l^undred and fixty thoufand of 
our bufhels. 

At length, when the Babylonians grew mighty, and 
threatened all the kingdoms of this part of Afia with fub- 

f a Sara. xii. 29. 31. Jofeph. ubi fupra, cap. 7. i Cbron. xx. 

K A Chron. xxyi. 8. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. ij. 

(K) The talent, according teen pounds ten ounces j fo 
to Arbuthnot, was equal to that this prince’s head muft 
fiborp oi^e hqndr?^ atrd tl>ir- have been ftrangcly loaded. 
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jeftlon, they perhaps entertained thoughts of wlthftanding 
the common enemy with their joint force i and hence 
might arife a good underftanding between baalis the laft 
king of AmmoHj and Zedekiah the lad kingof Judah. But 
when deftruttiem came u^n Zedekiah and Jerufalem, ihe 
Ammonites exulted over tne ruins of that unhappy city, for 
which they were feverely threatened by the prophet. Ne- 
verthelefs) Baalis received all the Jews that fled, into his 
dominions to avoid the captivity, and, among thofe, one 
Ilhmael, of the royal blood, whofe inters ft he pretended 
to have much at heart ; he even advifed him to go back 
into his own country and aflkilanate Gedaliah, whom the Ba- 
bylonians had fet over the poor remnant of the Jews. Hi-s 
counfel was put in execution, but theaflairm was obliged to 
fly b^k again to Baalis, who received himintohisprotcilion. 
Baalis lived not long unpuni(hed for having been accefl'ary 
to the murder of the innocent Gedaliah, for he was at- 
tacked by Nebuzaradan, thq Babylonian general, who 
ravaged his country with fire and fword, deftroyed his 
■chief city Kabbah, a;id carried him, with moft of the 
nobles of Ammon, into captivity. They are mentioned 
ns being conjoined with the Arabians, Moabites, and 
Samaritans, in giving difturbance to the re-building of 
the temple of Jerufalem, which they endeavoured to pre- 
vent as much as in them lay. One robiah, called the 
Servant, is faid to have been then at their head. 

As they lived in peace and tpiietnefs under the great 
monarchies, in procefs of time they grew to be more con- 
fiderable ; and, in the days of Judas Maccabeus, were 
alTemblcd againft that general in a very great army under 
their governor Timotheus. A battle enfued, wherein Ti- 
m^theus and the Ammonites were worfted, and the fame 
ill fortune attended them in other fubfequtnt confli£ls 
under the fame leader, and againft the fame enemy. In 
the end, their city Jafer, an«d the neighbouring towns, fell 
a prey to the Jews, who fmote the men, carried their 
wives and children into captivity, and plundered and burnt 
the city. Thus ended thivS, as it feems, their Jaft warfare 
with the defeen dents of Ifrael^. 

Neverthelefs, about the beginning of the fecond cen- 
tury of the Chriftian sera, they were thought worthy of 
being called a numarous nation \ but, towards th^ end 
of that period, their name vanilhed, and they were blend- 
ed with the Arabians I as were alfo the Moabites, 
Edomites, and others. 

) Mace. V. 6 — S. Jpfeph. Airtiq. lib. xH. Cap. ii. Prtdcauar 
Conned part ii. book iv. p. 112^ 
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SECT. III. 

^he Hijiory of Midian, or Madian. 

I T i$ generally agreed that this people drew their origin T/nir 
from Midian, the fourth fon of Abraham by Keturah, 
from whom they were called Midianites. He received 
large giftti from his father, as did the reft of his brethren, 
and was, as well as they, fent into the eaft country, to be 
at a proper diflance from Ifaac. Ihe^ fons of Midian 
were Ephah, and Epher, and Henoch, and Abidab, and 
Eldaah. ' 

The Midianites were, in their moll early times, evidently 
confounded with the Ilhmaelitesi and many ages after- 
wards they are mentioned in conjundlion with the Na- 
bateans and Kaderenes, the pofterity of Nabioth and Ke- 
dar, the fons of llhrfiaeh Doubtlefs, remembering their 
kindred, they adhered to each other, and were blended 
together. On the other hand, we find them fo incorpo- 
rated, as it were, with the Moabites, that Mofes almoft 
confidered them as but one nation. Their religion was 
the fame, and they afted in the ftridleft concert together 
againft him and the Ifraelites, The ties of blood united 
them likewife, as on the one fide they were defeendedr 
from Abraham, and on the oriier from Lot, So juft as 
they happened to live in the -northern or fouthem parts 
of their country, they joined either the Moabites or the 
Ilhmaelites. 

The Midianites were a very numerous race, and may be Their matf^ 
diftinguiflied into two clafles, Ihepherds and merchants, wrr. 

The Ihepherds moved up and down in tents, and drove 
their cattle before them, even when they went to war. 

The merchants alfo travelled from place to place in com- 
panies, or caravans, as the merchants of thofc parts do at 
this day, and left the care of their cattle to the women, 
as appears by the ftory of Jethro’s daughters. The Ihep- 
herds, it is likely, had no fixed habitations, except fome 
ftrong holds near their borders the merchants probably 
had few or none but marts and stations, in places con- 
venient for their trade. Thefe by exchanging their gold 
and jewels with their brethren for their cattle, the Ihep- 
herds became rich in precious ornaments, llicir man- 
ners muft have been in many refpefti as different as their 
way of life; however, they are in general reprefented to 
have been very fumptuous in their apparel, We read of 
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their ** jewels of gold, chains, bracelets, rings, ear-rings, 
tablets, the purple raiment of their kings, and the gold 
chains pr collars round the necks of their camels®.” 

It appears very plain from Job, that the ufe of writing 
was very early known in thofe parts, among the defcend- 
€nt3 of Abraham* ; and the Midianites being alfo of the 
number, we cannotfuppofe them to havebeen unacquainted 
with it. Sir Ifaac Newton allows them the honour of iiii- 
ftrufting Mofes in writing^. The merchants muft alfo 
have been verfed in fome kind of arithmetic ; and there 
being fhips in the Mediterranean fo early as the days of 
the patriarch Jacob % and thefe being themfelves traders, 
and fituated on the Red Sea, it cannot be fuppofed that 
they could refrain from fliip-building, and viewing 
the ftiorcs of their own fea, and the contiguous coaftsp 
From hence we 'may naturally enough extend the circle 
of their fcicnces beyond bare writing and arithmetic, and 
allow them a competent Ikill in geography, geometry, 
and aftronomy. 

It is plain that the Midianites varied as much from 
each other in matter of religion, as in their manner of 
life. At firft they were, no doubt, pure and right in their 
way, how long they perfevered in it, is notfaid. Butin 
the days of Mofes they wallowed in all the abominations 
of the Moabites ; thofe we mean who were neareft to that 
idolatrous nation j nay, they exceeded them in their 
endeavours to pervert the children of Ifrael when they lay 
in the plains of Moab, in perfuading them to bow down 
to Peor**^ but we are indeed told, that Peor was wor- 
fhipped by the Midianitifli women chiefly Thus ftood 
religion in the north of Midian. In the fouth we And 
diem enlightened by a rational and fublime fyftem, long 
after their brethren had fallen into the foulell corruption^ 
As a proof of this, we need bnly mention Jethro, who is 
cooimonly flyled the prieft of Midian, and is faid to havs 
lived among % and by fome thought to have prelided over, 
the Midianites, near the Red Sea. His behaviour in the 
camp of Ifrael is a fufficient argument in favour of them ; 
yet, though their religion was otherwife very pure, it is 
remarkable they could •not bear circumcifion. They 
ofiered up prailes, thankfgivings, and facrifices to God ^ 

c Judg. viii. i6. ■ Job xix. 13, 14. ^ Cbron. of An- 

cient Kingcloim amended, p. 110. ^Genef.xlix. 13. ^NumU. 
XXV. 18. JofephcAntiq, lib. iv. cap. 6. e liicroo. in Num. 
Iloqi. 1,0. f Jofeph. Anti^. lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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tut their religious rites or ceremonies were not 

know not whether they were divided as much 
from each other in form of government as in occupation 
and religion ; excepting the cafe of Jethro, their govern- 
ment is reprefented rather as ariftocratical than monar- 
chical. Theif chiefs however are ftyled kings, and there- 
fore we fliall dignify them with the fame title. 

The mod ancient account we find of this nation, after Thir hif^ 
what has been already faid, is that of their war with 
Hadad the Horite, when Midian was fmitten by him in 
the field of Moab. 

The next is their purchafing Jofeph from his brethren 
for twenty pieces of filver, and carrying him away with 
them into Egypt, where they fold him to Potiphar, one of 
pharaoh’s chief officers. 

Many years after lived in Madian, by the Red Sea, a 
pried, or prince, of the fouthern Midianites, called Ruel^ 
or Jethro, or the Kenite- In his time Mofes, flying from 
Pharaoh, arrived in Midian, and met with juft fuch an- 
other adventure as Jacob had in Padam-Aram For 
while he was taking fome red near a well, the daughters 
of Jethro, feven in number, coming to draw water for 
their father’s flocks (G), were infulted and driven away by 
fome Ihepherds ; but Mofes taking their part, obliged the 
fhepherds to retire, and affided the damfeb in watering 
the flocks. On their return home, their father, furprifed 
to fee them come back fooner than ufual, enquired into 
the caufe of their difpatch, when they acquainted him 
with what had happened. Hereupon Jethro, upbraiding 
them for not bringing home with them the kind Egyptian 
(for fo they called Mofes), fent them back to invite him. 

Mofes complied with the invitation^ and Jethro, highly 
pleafed with his behaviour and condu£l, committed the 
care of his flocks to him, gave him, in procefs of time, his 
daughter Zipporah in marriage, and kept him with him 
forty years. At length, underdanding that his fon-in-law 


plained 

We 


Exod.xxiii. io-^iz. Genef. xxxvi, 36. 


(G) This infult has given deed, if we do not fuppofe 
birch CO a fufpicion, that their thefe IhepherdB to have been 
father was in far firom being drangers in chis part, it mud 
chief, either as prince or pried, be acknowleged that it does not 
that he was only m inferior in look as if Jethro was a' man io 
the facred order $ and then no any great repute or authority, 
fronder th^ weiv^tifed. In- 
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was comitiinloncd by God to Jead out the childfeii of 
Ifrael from bondage, he confented to part with him, and 
his daughter, and his grand-children, who fet out for 
Egypt; but a difpute arifing between Mofes and his wife; 
about circumcifing a child upon the road**, flic was fent 
back by her hulband, who purfued his journey. 

When Jethro heard of the mighty things which the 
Lord had done through Mofes, and how he had delivered 
his people, and brought them out of Egypt, he took his 
daughter Zipporah, and her two fons, and his fon Hobab, 
and fet out with them towards his fon-in-law Mofes, to 
congratulate him, and reconcile him with his daughter 
Zipporah. They were all received very afTcftionately by 
Mofes j and Jethro hearing from him the wondrous 
works which had been done for Ifrael, he blefled God, 
acknowleged him to be far fuperior to all other gods, 
and made a burnt-ofFcring and facrifices. Aaron and all 
the elders of Ifrael came to affift at the folemnity, and to 
pay him the refpeft due to his venerable charafter. 

Next day Jethro had an opportunity of difplaying hig 
great wlfdom and (kill in the due regulation of govern- 
ment. He obferved that the people crouded about Mofes 
all the day long ; and aiking him the meaning of it, Mofes 
anfwered him, that he^ had been fitting in judgment. 
Then Jethro told him, he ought not to charge himfdf 
with fo gridvous a burden, too much for any one man to 
bear ; that it would be enough for him to attend to the 
fublimer concerns only, to confult with God, to declare 
his holy laws and ordinances, to inftruCb the people in 
the right way, and commit the judging and well-ordering 
of the people to a feleft number of the moft righteous 
men among the multitude, who (hould, according to their 
abilities, be appointed over thoflfands, hundreds, fifties, 
and tens; abftaining from every bufinefs himfelf that was 
not of the highell moment. Jethro gave not this counfel 
in vain, and thereby adminiftered great eafe to his fon-in- 
law Mofes 

This is all that we know concerning Jethro, except that 
Mofes difmiiled him, and that he left his fon Hob^b be- 
hind him, with a friendly intent that he fhould ferve a^ a 
guide through the wildernefs ; but it was with reludlance 
he went through with them, nor was he prevailed on to 
do it without very large promifes, We read farther con- 
etrning the defeendents of Jethro, that they were called 
Kenites and that they joined the children of Judah, and 

^£xod4 li. iiii iv. vExodi xvili. s, 4 i Si 6, & feq. 

marched 
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marched with them from the city of Palm-trees (Jericho) 
into the wildernefs of Judah ^ ; that upon the taking of 
Hebron, they were rewarded with a large portion of 
ground, in confideration of their having forfaken their 
native place, and fufFercd with the Ifraelitcs all the toils^ 
of their wars, and all the diftreffes in the wildernefs ® ^ 
that Heber, the hufband of Jael, who killed Sifera, was of 
this family j that on. the aforefaid confideration alfo^ the 
Kenitcs were many years afterwards warned by Saul to 
move off from the Amalekites, when he had it in charge 
to extirpate that nation, that they might be no way pre- 
judiced thereby- Thus were they preferved, and fixing 
their feat upon a rock,* and there poflefling a ftrong hold, 
they grew wanton and prefumptuous ; but were in the 
end carried into captivity by the Affyrians, together 
with the ten tribes of Ifrael, as Balaam had pi^phefied 
long before : And he (Balaam) looked on the Kenites 
— and faid, Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou 
putted thy ned on a rock. Neverthelefs the Kenite fhall 
be waded, until Afhur fliall carry thee away captive . 

The Midianites, whom we fhall have now occafion to 
mention as at enmity with Ifrael, we apprehend to have 
been chiefly thofe who bordered upon, or lived, as it 
were, in common with the Moabites. Evi, Rekem, Hur, 

Zur, and Rebah, were all kings or dukes of Midian, when kem, Huf*, 
Mofes overcame Sihon the Amorite; and greatly fearing 
for themfelves, they confulted with Balak king of Moab, 
what meafures they fhould take to avoid the dangers 
which hung over their heads. We fhall not repeat here 
what we have already faid on this fubjeft in the hidory 
of Moab. Only it will be neceflary to remark once 
more, that the Midianites feem to have fignalized thetn- 
felves in a mod extraordinary manner, in their endeavours 
to turn the children of Ifrael from God. For it mud be 
remembered, that Balaam had fent them word, either 
upon, or after, his return home, that it was in vain they 
hoped to hurt the darlings of heaven by any other way 
than enticing them to fin, the foie means whereby God 
could be brought to forfake them; and that, purfuant to 
his advice, they fent the mod beautiful of their young 
women to the Ifraclites, who played their parts fo well, as^ 
to bring many of them to bow down before BaaJ-Peor^ 

It is obfervable, that Zur, one of the kings of Midian, did 

AJudg. i, i6. ■ Jofeph, Antiq. lib. v. cap. a. ^ Judg« 

iv. jip 

not 
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not Ceruse to proftitute his daughter Cozbi on this oed^ 
Con But it proved fatal to her; for ihe and her para^ 
mour 2imri were killed at the fame time^ with the fame 
weapon. 

The Midianites enjoyed but a fliort-Hved falisfaftion ; 
their forwardnefs upon this occafion, and treacherous 
prafticeSy kindled the wrath of God againft themy and 
Mofes had poTitive orders to fmitc them in particular. 
Wh^n they heard that the divine command was on the 
point of being executed by twelve thoufand IfraeliteSy 
under the conduct of Phinehas, they made the beft pre- 
paration they could to withftand the invadony by fortify- 
ing their caftleSy and mullering their ftrength* But ^h^ir 
caftles, and the ftrength they muftered, availed thent 
little. They were defeated, and all their cities and good- 
ly caftles bid in alhes. Not One male of any age or de-* 
gree waS fpared; they were all put to the fword j and 
among the reft Balaam (H), as were all the females likewife ^ 
that were not pure virgins. The country was laid walle, 
and all the cattle driven off before the conqueror, to th^ 
number of fix hundred feventy-five thoufand flieep, fe- 
venty-two thoufand oxen, and fixty-one thoufand afles. 
The virgins carried away into captivity were thirty-two 
thoufand in number : and there is mention made of great 
riches in gold, and filver, and iron, and other metals, 
which were carried off in this general devaftation. 

Thus was a branch of the Midianites utterly exter- 
minated ; but in procefs of time this lofs was fupplied. 
About one hundred and fifty years, after this flaughter of 
the Midianites, two kings appeared at their head, leading 
with them the Amalckites and Arabians. 

Yr. of FI, Thefe two princes, called Zebah and Zalmunna, waged 
11 Of. lb cruel a war againft the Ifraelites, that, not daring to 
Ante Chn ftay in the low country, they fled to the mountains, and 
'*45* there made caves and fortreffes for their fhelter. The 
« , . . Midianites, having therefore no enemy that withftood 

wafted the fruits of the earth, and drove off all the 
cattle. This dcftrudlion they continued for feven years 
together, marching every fummer feafon in vaft multi- 
tudes, with nhmberlefs camels, and herds of cattle, about 

E Numb. XXV. 15— .iS, Jofeph. Antiq. lib, iv, cap. 6, 

* (H) Balaam is pofitivcly faid or when he came back we can- 

to have gone to his place, to not determine, 
have returned borne ; but how: 
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the time the fruits were far advanced^ all which they 
reaped for thcmfclves ; fo that between, them and ^heir 
infinite flocks, there was fcarce any fuftenance left for 
the Ifraelites, who continually fled up to the mountains 
upon their approach ^ 

But God at length put a ftop to thefe mercilefs incur- 
fions of Zebah and Zalmunna, who meant nothing lefs 
than to ftarve the inhabitants, and pofiefs themfelves of 
the land. Gideon was chofen by heaven for the delivery 
of liis country on this occafion, and he did it fo effec- 
tually, that the Midianites never dared afterwards to con- 
tend with Ifrael. Zebah and Zalmunna, and their con- 
federates, marching into the country, according to their 
annual cuftom, pitched their tents in the valley of Jez- 
reel, on this fide Jordan, Here as they lay, covering a 
vaft traft of ground, their camp was explored by Gideon 
in the night, who, overhearing one of them telling hi« 
dream to another, who interpreted it in favour of Gideon, 
was more than ever encouraged to put in execution a ‘ 
ftratagem which he had formed for their deftruftion, 
with only three hundred men, each armed with no other 
weapons than a ram’s horn in one hand, and a light con- 
cealed in a pitcher in the other. Accordingly, about 
midnight, the Midianites were alarmed in three fcveral 
quarters of their camp, by the found of one hundred 
horns or trumpets iti each ; and ftarting from their fleep, 
perceived alfo as many lights breaking in upon them on 
three feveral Tides, The found of the horns, the glare of 
the lights, the gloom of the night, and the loud ihouts 
they heard, ftruck them with horror and amazement, and 
having no time to recover from their firlt cpnftcrnation, 
they fell into confufion j when, being of different lan- 
guages, and attacking each other, a dreadful flaughter 
fued. The kings Zebah and Zalmunna however found 
means to make their efcape, with a body of about fifteei^ 
thoufand men ; as did Oreb and Zeb, two princes of Mi^ 
dian : but the latter immediately felHnto the hands of thp 
Ephraimites, who put them to death ; and by tl\e ilaugh- 
ter which happened on this occafion, there fell one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand men. llie kings Zebah and 
Zalmunna, with their party, paflfed the river to Karkor^ 
where they thought themfelves fafe, but were foon obliged 
to abandon that place, and continue their flight, clofely 
purfued by Gideon, who overtook them at laft| difpeiied 

f Judg. vi. 1*6, Jofepb. Autiq. lib.y. cap. 7, 

VoL. I, Bb their 
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their party, confifting of fifteen thoufand men and made 
them both prifoners Having brought Zcbah and Zal- 
munna home with him, he aflced them what kind of men 
they were whom they had formerly flain at Tabor, and 
they anfwering they were juft fuch as himfelf, of ma- 
jeftic deportment, he replied they were his brethren, and 
therefore he could not fpare their lives. Accordingly he 
ordered his fon to kill them ; but they perceiving the 
youth to be but weak and fearful, requefted it of Gideon, 
as a favour, that he would difpatch them with his own 
hand: a requeft with which he complied, and the orna- 
ments were taken from the necks of their camels. ThuJ 
were the Midianites llaughtered a fecond time, and plun- 
dered of immcnfc wealth in cattle, gold, jewels, and rich 
attire: the very ear-rings only, taken from them, weighed 
feventeen hundred fliekels ^ 

They were, however, a powerful nation many ages 
after this event, famous for their induftry, riches*^, and 
the magnificence of their tents ' ; but in the firft century 
their name was difufed, and fwallowed up by the more 
powerful people of Arabia, Between three and four 
jfiundred years ago, there was a ruined city which bore the 
ancient name (I), in the neighbourhood of which they 
pretend to fhew the place where Mofes watered his 
father-in-law's cattle. 


S E C T. IV. 

fhe Hijlory of Edom. 

neir an- 1? S A U, called alfo Edom, the progenitor of this peo- 
^ pie, was the fon of Ifaac, the fon of Abraham, by 
Ilebckah, and bom at a birth with Jacob, being his twin-p 
brother, and the elder of the two. Thefe twins con- 
tended while yet in their mother's womb ; an early pre- 
fage of the ftrife which was to arife between them, and 
be tranfmitted to their defeendents, Efau was born with 

■ Judg, vi. 10, 11, 13. & feq. vii, viii, 1—18. *> Jofeph. 

lib. V. cap. 8. ^ Judg. viii, iB* 26. fcifai. U, 6. 

4 Ha 1 }ak. iiJ. 7. 

. / (1) Abu’ifeda calls it Ma- pilgrimage from Egypt to 

! 4yaxi, and J^Iofes^B father-in- Mecca, under the name of 

law, Shoaib ; and the place is Shoaib'g cave, 
itill one of the fiatioot in the 
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red hair, all over him ; and, as he grew up, he proved 
to be very (hong and aftive, and delighting in the chace ; 
by which means providing plentifully and delicioufly for 
his father's table, he won his particular affedUon. On 
the other hand, being of a vcry'mafculine turn of mind, 
and much abfent from home, he retained not the kind in- 
clinations of his mother Rebekah, who prided herfelf 
wholly in Jacob, who was gentle fpirited, and more fre- 
quently in her eye. It happened that Efau came home 
one day quite fpent with falling and exercife ; and per- 
ceiving that his brother Jacob had cooked fome pottage, 

•begged a Ihare of his mefs. Jacob, taking advantage of 
shis brother's diftrefs, offered to relieve him, provided he 
would make over to him his birth-right. To this unge- 
nerous motion Efau confented, thinking himfelf at the 
point of death ; and thus he is faid to have “ defpifed his 
Ibirth-right." Upon this occafion he was called Edom, 
which fignifies for fuch was the colour of the pot- 
tage which he bought fo dearly of Jacob*. At the age of 
forty, he gave great trouble and forrow to his parents by 
.marrying among the daughters of Heth j he took two of AntC'Chr. 
them, namely, Judith the daughter of Beeri, and Balhe- *79^* 
math the daughter of Elon ^ j but this vexation wore off “ ' ^ 

in time, and his father received him into favour again. 

Ifaac, who was now grown old and dim-fighted, calling 
Efau to him, told him, that he knew not how near he 
might be to his end j and therefore fliould be glad if he 
would hunt venifon, and drefs it for him in a favoury 
manner, as he had often done, that his foul might blefs 
him before he died.” Efau obeyed 5 but while he was ab- 
feiit, his mother, who heard the words which palfed be- 
tween his father and him, dreffed her fon Jacob in Efau's 
cloaths, and, preparing a difh of favoury meat, fent him 
in with It to his father, who pronounced the irrevocable 
bleOing over Jacob. Thus was Ifaac deceived, and Efau Yr. of FI, 
fupplanted 5 who, coming in with his venifon juft after 5*9- 
Jacob was gone, Ifaac, in great agony, told him, he had 
been circumvented by his brother, and that he neither _ 

could nor would recall the bleffmg. Efau wept bitterly, 
and upbraided his brother with thus deceitfully extorting 
iirft his birth-right from him, and now robbing him of his 
blefting. However, Efau did fo far prevail with his tears, 
and prelling entreaties, that his father bleiTed him alfo to 
this effed ; that bis dwelling fhould be the fatnefs of th^ 

Gfnof. Kxvi, 54, 35. 

B b 2 ‘ earthj 
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earth, and of the dew of heaven from above (F) ; that h« 
fhould live by the fword, and ferve his brother \ but that 
he fhould fhakc off the yoke at Jaft.” It was with a dif- 
coiitentcd mind that he heard his lot, and his refentmenk 
wrought fo ftrongly upon him, that at firft he determined 
to kill Jacob as foon as their father fhould die ; which de- 
fign coming to the knowlege of Rebekah, flie fenc Jacob 
away to Padan-Aram, under pretence of getting him a 
wife from among her own kindred. But Efau cooled 
again, generoufly forgot all that had paft, and, finding 
that Ifaac and Rebekah had a great averfion to the daugh- 
ters of Canaan, he went over to Ifhmael, and took his 
daughter Mahalath the fifler of Nebaioth, adding her to 
the wives he had before ; and removed with his family to 
Mount Seir, not*fo much with a defign to fettle there, as 
to ferve a prefent conveniency, The fpot be occupied in 
this country took his name, and was called the field of 
Edom, and in a few years he became a very Confiderable 
J)erfon ^ 

Yr. of FI, Unrierftanding that his brother Jacob was on his return 
6oy. from Padan-Aram, he went out to meet him with a train 

AnteChr. pf four hundred followers, in order to do him honour. 
The interview was very tender on both fides : Efau, efpe- 
cially, unmindful of what moft men would ever have re- 
membered, accofled Jacob with tears of joy, and the mofl 
tender and brotherly affeftion : he nobly refufed jhe pre- 
fents wherewith his brother would have bribed him to a 
reconciliation, and prelTed him to hold on his way to 
Mount Seir, that they might be neighbours, and live to- 
gether. When Jacob artfully waved this invitation, un- 
der pretence of his fhort marches for the fake of the chil- 
dren and cattle, and promifed to follow him, Efau defined 
he would let him at leaf! leave fome of his followers be- 
hind, to aflift and conduA him on his way ; but this 


c Genef. xxviii. 6— o. 


(F) Some give this part of 
Efau’s a quite contraiy 

turn, and ivill have it, that 
his lot was to be in a barren 
land ; and that his living fhould 
be by rapine and violence ; and 
lay accordingly that Edom was 
an ungrateful foil, not refrefh- 
ed 'with timely rains. The in- 
terpretation of the LXX. with 


a fmall variation of aVo, by 
making it either a prepofition, 
or an adverb, may be taken 
both ways. — After all, this ad- 
venture of the bleffing has 
proved a great Humbling block 
to many who have prefumed 
to judge evetits by the itandard 
of hutnan reafon. 
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offer being rejefted, he with reludtance left Jacob, an^ 
took the prefents which had been forced upon him by his 
tirc^orous brother *, who being now no lefs afraid to follow 
him, than he had been before to give him a pofitive de- 
nial, went and dwelt in Shechem. As for Efau, he re- 
mained in Seir, till he heard, that his father Ifaac wa» 
either dead, or at the point of death, when he went to 
Mamre, alFifted Jacob at the funeral of their deceafed pa- 
rent, and took polTeflion of his inheritance ; for it feems, 

Jacob’s birth-right was a fpiritual prerogative, and no ways 
related to his father’s temporal eftate. Enriched by th\A 
addition to his former ftore, and Jacob being alfo wealthy 
and mafter of -much cattle, they perceived it would be 
next to impoflible to enjoy fuch large pofleflions together 
in a country where they were both ftrangers; and there- 
fore, as Abraham and Lot had done before, they parted. 

Efau, returning to the country of Seir, at the age of an 
hundred and twenty years, married Aholibamah, origi- 
lially of Canaan ; and henceforward took fuch meafures as 
might be mod coiulucaTe to the good and peaceable fettle- 
ment of his defeeadents in this country, which was de- 
figned by God for the inheritance of his line'*, as that of 
Canaan was for the line of Jacob. But the defeription of 
this land we referve to the general defeription of Pa- 
leftifie. 

Seir was originally inhabited by a people called Ho- Form of 
rites®, who were firft, in all likelihood, governed by pa- 
triarchs or heads of families, that being the molt ancient 
form of government. They were afterwards ruled by 
kings, who were elected into that office. In procefs of 
time the ancient form of government took place again, 
the governors being ftyled dukes, and fucceeding, it 
feems, in right of birth. As to the Edomites, or defeend- 
ents of Efau, they were firft governed, like the Horites, 
by dukes, and afterwiirds by kings, as will be feen in the 
courfe of this fedbion. 

The charafter we have of the Edomites, is, that they "Fheir cA0- 
were a bold and daring people, fond of broils and tu- 
mults, which they as much delighted in, as others did in 
the foftening pleafures of luxury ^ But this was more 
peculiarly the charafler of the latter Edomites, who mi- 
grated into Judaea y nor fliould we have inferred it here, 
but that it feems to be agreeable to the genius of the 

^ Deut. u. 15. Jofli. xxiv. 4. < Genef. 30.1 

r Jofeph. Antiq. lib. xiii. 
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whole people, as their great anceftor Ifaac foretold. 
fephus reprefents them as a race of robbers and incen- 
diaries ; but this charaftcr feems applicable to them only 
when they had degenerated from the virtue of their ancef*^ 
tors, who feem to have been a warlike people, and at the 
fame time addifted to commerce. 

Their arts and fciences were douhtlefs confiderable. 
The invention and ufe of conftellsttions appear by the 
bopk of Job “ to have been known to the Edomites, among 
whom he dwelt ^ ; a rare inllance of the early progrefs of 
aftronomy, if we allow his book to be of fuch ancient 
date as many fuppofe. Writing is there mentioned alfo, 
and IhipsS; and many hints given, fufficient to confirm 
us in a belief, that the fecrets and beauties of nature, mo- 
rality, and much fublime and truly-ufeful knowlege, were 
cultivated among them. 

Concerning their religion we are much in the dark: 
Defeendpd from Ifaac, they at firft followed the right 
path j but by degrees they erred into idolatry, and quite 
laid afide circumcifion ; till Hyjican incorporated them 
with the Jews, from which time they were confidered as 
but one nation with them in refpeft to relijgion. 

We now refume the hiftory of Efaa the father of this 
people. The number of his family and domeftics, when 
he fixed his dwelling here, is uncertain ; though, pro- 
bably, very numerous. According to the hypothefis, 
which in this very obfdure cafe we think ourfelves obliged 
to adopt, he fettled under one of the Horite kings ; lived 
in a private manner,' and was never confidered any more 
than as the chief of his own houfe. The Horites them- 
felves feem to have been at firft ruled by feveral indepen- 
dent chiefs or patriarchs, till thfey were overpowered by 
Chedorlnomer king of Elam, who fwept them before him, 
with the neighbouring nations. To fecure themfelves, 
therefore, from fo great an evil for the time to come, they 
united under a more ftable and perfeft kind of government, 
and formed themfelves into an eleftive kingdom. Their 
kings were, 

Bela, thefon of Beor; the name of whofe city was 
Dinhabuh. 

Jobabi the fon of Zerah, of Bozrah- From a fimili- 
ttideof names he has'bcen taken for the holy and patient 

c Chap. ix. 9, f Sti Augud. dc Civitatc Deh s Job 

ix. 1$. 
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Job^ wliofe hiftory we fliall find a more proper place to 
enlarge upon, when we come to that of the Jews. 

iJulham of the land of Temani. 

HadaA, the fon of Bedad, who fmote Midian in the 
field of Moab, and the name of his city was Avich. 

Samlah pf Marelka : in his reign, or in that of his fuc- 
ceffbr, came Efau into this country. 

Saul of Rehoboth. 

Baal-Hanan, the fon of Achbor. 

Hadar: the name of his city wasPau, and his wife was 
called MehetabeL 

Under the three, or four laft of thefe kings, did Efau 
and his family live, as fojourners in a ftrange land. This 
monarchy, which was plainly eleftive, came, we know 
not'how, to be interrupted and broken into feveral petty 
independent principalities or dukedoms ; and feeing that 
the pofterity of Efau exceed in the number of their 
dukes, it cantiot be very incongruous to fuppofe, that 
they had the largeft fhare in bringing about this revolu- 
tion. The dukes in the land of Edom were, i. duke 
Tcman^ 2. duke Omar j 3. duke Zepho ; 4. duke 

Kenaz; 5. duke Korah^ 6. duke Gatam ; 7. duke 

Amalek’; thefe feven were the fons of Eliphaz the 
firft-born of Efau. 8. Duke Nahathj 9. duke Zerah 3 
10. duke Hammah^ ii. duke Mizzah : thefe four were 
the Xoqs of Reuel, the fecond fon of Efau. 12- Duke 

leulh ; 13. duke Jaalam ; 14. 4 uke Korah: thefe three 

were the fpns of Efau himfelf, begot by hjm after be was 
an hundred and twenty years old, on Aholibamah, his laft 
wife. All thefe were the dukes in the land of Edom 5 that 
is, in that part polfelTed by the Edomites, and thence 
called after them. At the fame time were feven dukes 
over the pofleflion of the defeendents of Seir ; i. duke 
Lotan ; 2. duke Shobal ; 3. duke Zibeon ; 4. duke 

Auah, who found mules (G) in the vrildernefs, as he fed 

the 

,^G) Concerning this re- that by the above word muft 
markHble event there is fome be underftoodyf^jj, or large wa-- 
variety of judgment and inter- terj : for the farne letters are 
pretation. The Hebrew word ufed for the word which bears 
is hayyemim^ which the LXXi that im^rt : and will have.il;, 
not knowing how to render, that while he, fed his father’s 
have retained. And from St; alTcs in th« wildcrnefa, he 
Jerom we have feveral tradi- found a colleftion of waters, or 
tldns of the Jews concerning' feas, according to the Hehcew 
this matter. Some thought, idiom, an uncommon dlfcovery 
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the affes of Zibeon his father \ 5. duke Difhon ; 6. duke 
Ezer ; 7. duke Difhan ^ Now, feeing that the dukes of 
Efau’s line, in the land of Edom, being more in number, 
may have been greater in might, than thole of the Ho- 
rites in the land of Seir, it feems hot unnatural to fup- 
pofe, that the latter were expelled by the former, who 

^ Genef. xxxvi. 20, ii, 

in a defert, and therefore wor- have firfl found out the breed 
thy of notice. Some will have of mules, are confuted by 
it to mean hot ^\>aitrs in the Bochari, with the following 
Phoenician tongue. Some again, arguments; i. Becaufe mules 
fuppofe he fuffered wild afles were never called by that name, 
to cover his tame afles, and z. Becaufe the word, mat'za^ 
that the fwittell breed of thofe which Mofes ufes, imports the 
creatures, called yamim,fprang finding what exifts already, 
from thence. And moft of the and not the invention of what 
rabbins teach, that he, firft of never had been before. 3. Be- 
all men, fuffered affes to cover caufe they were affes which 
the marcs in the wildernefs ; Anah fed, and not horfes. 
whence the unnatural breed of 4, Becaufe in Scripture there 
mules were Ihcwn to the world, is no mention made of mules 
Now thefe interpretations, or to the time of David, But, to 
fuppofitioiiB, are thus combat- conclude, it is thought by a 
ed. 1. To make the Hebrew learned interpreter to be the 
word mean feas^ it rpud be al- proper name of a people, the 
tered in the reading, contrary Emim, whom Mofes mentions 
to all authority and likelihood ; as a famous natibn, dwelling 
and befides, as the Hebrews ii;i the neighbourhood of Seir, 
c^ill great ponds, or lakes, feas, And this is farther confirmed 
it 18 no wonder, that he found by the Samaritan reading, 
out fuch congregations of wa- which has it, that “ he found 
ter; but there is toothing of them fuddenly that is, fell 
that kind in thofe parts, except on them by fnrprize, and dif, 
the lake Afphaltites, which comfited them ; and this is the 
was made afterwards. 2. Thofe moft likely meaning of the 
who render the word bot-batbsj Hebrew text in this place, it 
as the Vul^te, according to having the very fame fignifica- 
thc Phoenician fienification, tion in feveral other places, 
feem to have read hhemim^ and However, the word is alfo 
to have believed, that it is fy- thought to have been the name 
nonymouB with hhammim^ of fome ufeful plant or herb^ 
which fignifies hot-haths ; but which Anah firft difeovered ( 1 ), 
this is countenanced by no Jn a word, here is a world of 
reading or interpretation. 3. conjecture, and nothing afeer* 
Thofe who will have him to tained. 


( 1 ) Vide Cleric. Comm, in Genef. chap, ver. a4* 

l^i^en, Ai}not, in tit. Talin, Sot, 
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feized on the land by the pre-ordained diilribution of 
God^. At the fame time Amalek, or his fpurious off- 
fpring, may have been driven out alfo. 

' Accordingly, the next generation of ihefe princes are 
ftyled dukes of Edom, and had no rivals in any other part 
of the country, which now we fuppofe to have been all 
called Edom. The dukes of this fecond race were, 

I. duke Timnah 5 2. duke Alvah ; 3. duke Jetheth ; 

4. duke Aholibamah ; 5. duke Elah ; 6. duke Pinon ; 

7. duke Kenaz ; B. duke Teman ; p. duke Mibzar; 

10. duke Magdiel 5 11. duke Iram. Thefe eleven were 
dukes of Edom when the children of Ifrael came into the 
wildernefs ; and, being difmayed at the approach of fo 
formidable a body, as yet unprovided with a feat, dread- 
ed an invafion, not knowing that the Ifraelitcs were under 
a drift injunftion, by no means to moled them. Where- 
fore, fenfible of the imperfeftion of their prefent condi- 
tution, they united under one head, or king, and pre- 
pared to maintain their ground againd all foreign at- 
tempts. 

To this namelefs king, or, perhaps, his fucceffbr, came 
melTengers from Mofes, then drawing near the end of 
his days, to entreat a paflage through his country for 
him and his people ; and though it was remondrated 
to him, that the Ifraelitcs were his brethren ; and as he 
could not but know how they and their fathers had wan- 
dered from place to place, without any fixed habitation \ 
how they had been oppreiTed in Egypt ; how God had 
now delivered them from their bondage *, and that they 
had reached his borders, being in, or near the town of 
Kadefh; it was to be hoped, he would let thepu pafs freely 
through his country, in their way to the land of Canaan ; 
that, if he was willing to befriend them, they would keep 
the highway, and not offer to turn to the right or the 
left, to hurt the fields, or the vineyards, or drain the wells 
of water, until they had quite crolTed his territories. To 
this propofalthe jealous king of Edom anfwered, that he 
would by no means grant them a paflage ; and advifed 
them not to make the leaft attempt towards it ; that, if 
they did, they might expeft to be oppofed by the whole 
strength of nis kingdom. When thefe embafladors, or, 
perhaps, thofc of a fecond embafly, urged him ftill far- 
ther upon this important buiinefs, and made a reneWal of 
promifes, and afTurances of the moll peaceable behaviour, 

r Deot. ii. 
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if they niight haVc the piflage they folicited ; protertingi 
that they would p4y for every thing they might have oc- 
cafion for on the way ; and that they would be as expedi- 
tious in their mairchejs as their feet would permit ; he was 
highly provoked at their reiterated inftances. Fearing the 
Ifraelitts might make fome defperate attempt to force the 
paflage, he took the field, and marched towards them, to 
intimidate them from proceeding However, his en- 
mity did not'run to the pitch of cliftrefling them in rhat- 
ters wherein he could relieve them without* danger to 
himfelf ; and, perhaps, to prevent their growing defpe- 
rate, he furniflied them, for money, with what his coun- 
try afforded 

After this tranfadlionj there is fcafce any hiftory fo ob-^ 
fcUte and interrupted, as that of Edom : we find no far- 
ther mention made of them till the reign of king David \ 
however, we’ will fupply this chafm, in part, by obferving, 
that, in th6 mean time, the Edomites extended their do- 
minion, an'd applied themfelves to trade and naVigationi 
and feized on the empire of the fea, at leaft in the Ara- 
bian gulpL They dealt in very rich commodities ; pure 
gold, gold of Ophif, the topaz of Ethiopia, coral, and 
pearls^ j aild became a very confiderable kingdom,' 

But in the height of their profperity their country was 
invaded by the conquering arms of Ifrael, and Edom be- 
gan to feel the effefts of Ifaac’s prophfecy, that “the 
elder fhould ferve the younger.'^ For David, having 
gained very confiderable viftories oyer the Syrians, Mo- 
abites, and Ammonites, finiflied his conquefts with Idu- 
maea. What drew upon them fo dreadful a war, is hard 
to ghcfs, the fadr^ hifiorians being quite filent upon the 
fubjeft : it is only recorded, that eighteen thoufand of 
them were cut off in the Valley of Salt ; and that 
the reft were cith'eV brought under the yoke by Joab, or 
forced to retire into foreign countries. Hadad their king, 
as yet a minor, and a party with him, took the way of 
Midian, thinking, perhaps, to crofs the Red Sea; but 
underftanding that tBc^ would be favourably received by 
Pharaoh, they carried their young prince thither. Ha- 
dad was accordingly received, and fuppbrted by Pharaoh 
with all the dignity becoming his royal rank"; and, to 
complete all the favours and kmdndfles which were un- 
fparingly heaped bn him, he had the q'Udcn’s (Taphenes’s) 

2 Numb. XX. 14, II. * Deut. ii^ z8, 19. ^ Job xxviii. 

15—20. ^ 1 Sam. viii. 13. i Cliron. tLviii, ii. 
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ftfter gltttl to ifitHTiagfe BiA at tKe fathe rihie 

that Hadad made Iris way towards Egypt, others took dif- 
ferent routes; feme, flying to the I^rliftin^s, fortified 
Azoth, or Azotus, for them ^ thus proving a cbnflderahle 
acceffion of powet, and of' very fingular benefit, t^ that 
people (U) ; others, that dealt in fliipping, taking* a 
longer way to efcape the rage of the' conqueror, went to- 
wards the Perfian gulph ®; in a word, they were difperfed 
intb all parts, as there was no fafety for them in their na^ 
tive country. 

Hadad, though he lived in great cafe and fplehdor in 
the Egyptian coUrt, yet, being confeious of his birth, un- 
willing to live in dependence, and thirffing for his king- 
dom, waited only a favourable opportunity to recover it ; 
efpecially when it was told him, that David, and the ter- 


^ 1 Kings, xi. 15— zo. « See Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Kingdoms amended, p. 104, 105. 


(U) Sir Ifaac Newton in his 
Chronology of Ancient King- 
doms amended, is of opinion 
that feme of them, flying to 
the Philiftines and the fea- 
ports, Improved the inhabi- 
tants there in the arts of navi- 
gation and commerce ; and, 
indeed, it is more than once 
faid, that the Phoenician^ came 
from the Red Sea. Herodotus 
tells us fe ; and Stephanus re- 
lates, that Azotus was built by 
the fugitives which fled from 
the Red Sea. “ The Phoeni- 
cians, therefore, came from 
the Red Sea, in the days of 
lo, and her brother Phoro- 
neus, king of Argos; and, by 
confequence, at that time, when 
David conquered the Edom- 
ites, and made them fly every , 
way from the Red Sea. — And 
this flight gave occafion to the 
Philiflines to call many places 
Erythra, in membry of thdr 
being Erythreans or E^ofii- 
ites, and of their coming from 
the Erythrean Sea ; for Ery- 
thra was the name of a city in 


Ionia ; of another in Libya ; 
of another in Locrls; of an- 
other in Boeotia ; of another in 
Cyprus; ofanotherin Aitolia; 
of another in Afia, near Chius ; 
and Erythia Acra was a pro- 
montory in Libya, and Ery- 
threum a promontory in Crete, 
and Erythros a place near Ti- 
bur, and Erythini a city or 
country in Paphlagonia ; and 
the name Erythca, or Ery- 
thrae, was given to the ifland 
of GadeS, peopled by Phoeni- 
cian^.- Etibm, Erythra,' and' 
Phtenicia, are names of the 
fame fignification, the words 
denoting a red colour \ which 
makes it probable, that the » 
Erythreans who fled from Da- 
vid, lettled in great numbers 
in Phoenicia ; that is, in all 
the fea coalls of Syria, from 
Egypt to Zidoh ; and by call- 
ing themfelves PhoeBldalnk ‘ in 
thk language of Syria, idflead 
of Erythreatta, gavi tlic? name’ 
of Phienitria to all that fea 
coafl, and to that only. 
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rible Toab, were both dead. At length the time came, 
when Salomon wallowed in all kinds of impurity; and, 
thinking this a proper feafon to take his revenge, he dif- 
clofed his mind to his broth er-iu-law Pharaoh. The wife 
king of Egypt, perceiving the great troubles and dangers 
which he muft be expofed to in executing his clefign, en- 
deavoured to divert him from fo dangerous an undertak- 
ing; but Hadad, in the end, obtained a difmiiTion, and 
returning to Idumaea, made feveral attempts to recover his 
dominions, but without fuccefs, his fubjefts being over- 
awed by the garrifons, which David had fet over them^ 
He had a fon by his Egyptian Mnfe, named Genubath, 
who had a princely education in the palace of Pharaoh ; 
but Hadad, failing in his view upon his own kingdom, 
probably eftabliihed himfelf in Syiia, where we find the 
royal family bore the name of Hadad. 

In the mean time, the kingdom of Edom continued 
under the houfe of David till the days of Jehofhaphat, 
being governed by deputies or viceroys, appointed by the 
Lings of Judah. 

We have deferibed the time when Efau was to be a fer-r 
vant to his brother ; and now we come to that wherein 
he was to (hake off the yoke, and be fubjefl: to him np 
more ; for the Edomites finding a fair opportunity to re- 
cover their ancient liberty, embraced it, and fuccceded. 
They had already fhewn how ill they were difpofed, even 
tbwards Jehofhaphat, when part of them joined the Mo- 
abites and Ammonites in an attempt to furprife him, 
when he was unprepared for the aflault ; hut they fell into 
fuch confufion, that they were all cut off by the Ammon-p 
ites and the Moabites, who afterwards butchered each 
Yr of Fli days of jehoram the fon of Jehoftia- 

'i 459' pb^t, the whole nation of Edom arofe, and afiaffmating 
Ante Cbr. or expelling their viceroy, made themfeh es a king after 
** 9 - their own liking : then receiving advice that Jehoram was 
“ coming, with a formidable power, to reduce them, they 

inarched towards him, and found means to furround him 
on all fidcs in the night j but, in the end, they were de- 
feated with great flaughter, and forced to take fhelter 
within their intrenchments 

Thus was the long-wi(hed-forrevolutiori brought about, 
after one hundred and fifty years of oppreiTion ; but who 
was their chief upon this occafion, 0^ what he did fartherj 
«ir whp fucceeded him, we are no where told. 

^ Jofeph. Anti^. lib. viii. cap. i 2 Ckron. xaii. S. 
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After this period, no attempts were made upon them 
by the kings of Judah for upwards of fixty years ; in which 
time they muft, in all likelihood, have recovered their 
ancient fplendor notwithftanding which, they fuffered 
a fignal overthrow from Amaziah king of Judah, in the 
Valley of S^t, where ten thoufand of them fell in battle, 
and as many were taken prifoners ; their capital, Selah, 
was taken by ftorm, and the ten thoufand captives were, 
by Amaziah’s orders, thrown down from the ragged pre- 
cipices which flood about that city, and daflied in pieces. 
Selah was now, by the conqueror, called Joktheel 

The Edomites alfo engaged in a war with their neigh- 
bours the Moabites, which proved unfuccefsful ; for their 
king fell into the hands of the enemy, who burnt him, till 
his bones were reduced to afhes (X). Mean while, they 
became fubjedl to the king of Babylon. When utter de- 
ftruiflion fell upon the Jews, and they were carried away 
captive, then did the fury of the Edomites blaze out, fo 
far as to cut off fuch of them as attempted to make their 
cfcape and, as if they defigncd now to take full revenge 
for what they had fuffered in the days of king David, 
they vented their rage on the fad remains of the temple, 
which they confumed with fire, as foon as the Chaldees 
or Babylonians were withdrawn. They even attempted 
to level the whole city with the ground, infulting the Qod 
of Ifrael with horrid olafphemieSi butchering the few re- 
mains, who by his favour, had efcaped the hands of the 
Babylonians, and flattering themfelves with the pleafurc 
of feeing fhortly an utter end of the Jewifh nation. For 
this cruelty they were threatened by the prophets with a 
fevere retaliation, importing, that, for the devaflations 
they had made in Judah, they fhould behold their land be- 
come defolate, when thofe of their now-opprefled ene- 
mies (hould dourifh K 

Accordingly, they fell foon after into dreadful confu- 
(ion, and violent intefline commotions and perfecutions ; 
infomuch that a great part of them left their own coun- 
try, and fettled in the empty land of Judsea, and, parti- 

h X Kings, xiv, 7 . 1 Ezek. xxy. xxxii. xxxv. xxxvi. 

Joel iii. Amos i. ix. 

("X) It is doubted whether of the king or chief of Edonu 
this be not the fame war where- Our tranflators of the Bible 
in Media king of Moab facri'* take them to be one and the 
feed his own fon, or the fon fame event. 

cula^l]^ 
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ocularly ) In ^fouth-'Weftern j)^rt5 j and it was^ perhaps^ 
this time they made an end of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem. Thofe who (laid behind in Edom^ joined the chil- 
dren of Nebaioth, and were called Nebateahs ever af- 
terwards ; fo that the ancient kingdom of Edom now loft 
its name, which was transferred to that part;>’of the land 
of Judaea which the .refugees occupied, and which had 
never .been any part of their old . kingdom, but the lot of 
the tribes of bimeon and Judah. This is the Idumaea, 
and thefe are the Idumaeans, mentioned by Pliny, Pto- 
lemy, Strabo, and otlier ancient writers. 

We have now pointed out the dovvnfal of the ancient 
kingdom of Edom, apd fliall proceed to the interrupted 
affairs of thofe Edomites who fettled in Judaea; concern- 
ing which we only kn'ow, that a decree was ifliied out 
againft them by Darius Hyftafpes, commanding them tp 
.deliver up all they had belonging to the Jews ^ 5 but what 
.cffe<^^ this had, we find 110 >vhere recorded. Upon the 
decline of the Perfian monarchy, and after the days of 
Alexander, they were under the power of the Selucidse, 
when the ancient averfion they had to the Jews being re- 
vived, they warred againft that nation, under the con- 
duft of Gorgias, their governor for Antiochus Epi- 
. phanes j but they were cpnftantly worfted by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, who, at laft, took and facked their chief city He- 
bron h Theic ftrong holds, wherewith they awed the 
Jew^s, were forced by that valorous commander, who 
.cut off twenty thoufand of them in fcveral affaults ; but 
a refidue of nine thoufand fled to two ftrong towers 
- where they were well prepared to fuftain a fiege j whence, 

jby a bribe of feventy thoufand drachmas, a good part of 
,thern were fuffered to efcape ; but, when the treachery 
was difeovered by the Jewifti general, a ftop was put to 
this outlet. Thefe two ftrong cafUes were alfo forced, 
mid no lefs ch^n twenty thoufand Idumaeans again put to 
ihc fword. 

Yr. of FI. After thefe troublefome times, we blow not how it 
■X18. fared with the Edomites in Idumaea, except that they 

Ante Clir. feem to have been continually agitated by broils and 

■ wars, till they were conquered by John Hyveanus, who 

~ reduced them to the fore neceifity of embracing the 

Jewifti religion, or of quitting their country. They chofc 
itic former part of the alternative, and fubmitting to be 
circumcifed, became incorporated with the Jewsj and, 

I Efd. iv. 30i 1 1 'Moccabt ▼. 45, (8. n 2 Maccabi x. iS. 
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cjonfidering their defccnC, as well as. their converGon, they 
were, upon a double account, reckoned as natural Jews > 
accordingly 1^1 the firft century after Chrift, the name of 
idumaean was loft, ajad quite difufed *. What farther re- 
lates to this people^ we refer to the Jewifli hiftory. 

^ S E C T. V. . 

The Hiftory of Amalek.. 

A MALEK was the father of this people, and from ^heir an^ 
him were they called Amalckit&s, and their coun- leftort 
try Amalekitis. He was the fon of Efau^s firft-born 
Eliphaz (A), by his concubine Timna. Notwithftanding 
his fpurious birth, he is reckoned among the dukes in the 
land of Edom, and is faid to have fucceeded Gatam “ ; 
which is all we know for certain concerning him. The 
early feparation of his family from that of Edom is not 
cafily accounted for. It might, indeed^ be reafonably 
enough aferibed either to the fpurioufnefs of his birth, or 
to feme other inteftine broils ; but when we call to mind 
the previous wars of the Araalekites with Chedorlaomer ; 
when we confider Balaam calling them the firft, or begin- 
ning, of nations, as we fhall fee anon •, when wt renefl: 
that Mofes never ftyles them the brethren of Ifrael or 
Edom ; that the latter never held any confederacy or 
friendly correfpondence with them in all their wars, but 
fuffered them to be invaded and butchered by Saul, with- 
out lending them any affi (lance ; laftly, when we find 
them always mentioned with the Amorites, Philiftines, 
and other Canaanitifti nations, and with them involved in 
the famecurfe, we can fcarce forbear looking upon them 
rather as a tribe of thofe nations, than as the defeendents 
of Efau, contrary to the received opinion. Of the counr 
try they inhabited, we fliall fpeak hereafter. 

Of their religion and civil cuftoms we can know no- Thfir cuf- 

thing for certain, fince we are in the dark about their dc- tuid 
^ ' rthgm. 

« Prid. Conneft. book v. p. 307, 308. ■ Genef. xzxvi. is. 

1 Chron. i. 36, 

(A) The Arabians deduce They fay alfo, that the Ama- 
hiB genealogy in a difierent lekites, in ancient cimtB, pof- 
manner, and make him fome felTed the country about Mec- 
generatioDs older than Abra- caj whence they were expelled 
as follows : Noah, Ham, by thsf Joibaniite kings. 

Aram, Ad| Ainalek. 
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fccnt* If from Efau we may fuppofe they ufed circum- 
cifioiij and that the decree of their total excifion was 
owing to the outrages they committed on the diftrefled 
Ifraelites ^ \ but if of a Canaanitifh race^ their horrid 
idolatries fubje£fed them, without all doubt, to one com- 
mon doom with the Canaanitifli nation. If fhe farmer, 
they had, at lead for fome time, the fam::' religion with 
their progenitors Abraham, Ifaac, iSce. i^ the latter, they 
■gave, probably, into all the abominations of their neigh- 
bours. jofephus ® mentions their idols, but the Scripture 
terms them the idols of Mount Scir j fo that they feem to 
have more properly belonged to the Edomites than to the 
Amalekites. 

Their arts, fciences, and trade, we can only guefs at 
from their Htuation ; for it is probable they had the 
knowlege and commerce of thofe times pretty much in 
common with their neighbours- the Edomites, the Egyp- 
tians, and thofe of the lea coafts of Judaa; and this fup- 
pofition is the lefs difputable, as their king is placed in fo 
high a fphere of majelty, and themfelves ftyled the firft of 
the nations. The lame eftimate may be made of their 
manners, genius, and policy. 

Concerning their government, it appears to have been 
mpnarchical j and that the firll, or at lead one of the fird, 
of their kings was called Agag*^, as was alfo their lad; 
from whence it has been imagined, that all their interme- 
diate kings bore the fame appellation. 

The Amalekites reduced very early the country which 
they feized on, when driven out of the land of Edom by 
the dependents of Efau ; and very remarkable it is, that 
they fuddenly grew up to fuch a height of power and fplen- 
dor, that their king is fpoken of as far above all others ; 
for Balaam, foretelling the future majedy of the Jewifli 
date, exprefles himfelr, that their king “ lhall be higher 
than Agag and dyles them ‘‘ the fird of the nations;*' 
a circumdance which feems to countenance the extraor- 
dinary things the, Arabian hidorians have recorded con- 
cerning the Amalekites ; as that they conquered Egypt, 
and polTeiTed the throne of that kingdom for feveral ge- 
nerations (6). 

But 

b Exod. xvik B. 1^ 16. c Antiq. lib. ix. cap. lOi ^ Numb, 
xxiv. 7, 

(B) What the Arabic' hif- bears an affinity with what the 
Cory Ikys of tbefe Amalekites Egyptian records report of the 

Pheeni* 
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But, not to deviate from the authority we rnuft rely on, 
it appears that this kingdom was haughty and infolent in 
it$ very infancy; they no fooner heard that the Ifraelitcs 
bad eroded the Red Sea, than they refolved to cut them 
off. Jofephus relates, that they had no lefs than five 
kings, wha/‘ confulting together, joined forces with this 
view. Be thiH as it will, the Amalekitcs fell on the rear 
of the IfraelitesJ as they were in full march from Rephi- 
dim to Mount Horebi Some havock they made ; but it 
was retorted feverely upon themfelves, as foon as Jofhua 
could put the fighting men into order; by whom being, 
in their turn, afiaultcd, a long and bloody battle enfued ; 
but in the end the Amalekitcs were put to a precipitate 
flight, with the heavy doom on their heads, that for this 
outrage their name fhoiild be put out from under 
heaven 

In the mean time, however, it pleafed God to make 
ufe of them, in conjunflion with fome of the Canaanites, 
as his inftniments, to punifli the difobedience of the 
Ifraelitcs, who attempted to enter the Land of Promife, 
in contradidlion to the exprefs decree of God, that not 
one of them, from twenty years and upwards, fhould fet 
foot in it ^ The flaughter the Amalekitcs helped to make 
of the Ifraelitcs upon this occafion, will be deferibed in 
the hiftory of Canaan. 

After this tranfiiflion, they feem to have miffed no op- Yr. of FI, 
portunity of baraffing the Jewifli nation, till they were 1003. 
ripe for the exclfion denounced againft them. They con- 
federated with Eglon king of Moab, and the Ammonites, 
and afterwards with the Midianites under Zebah and Zal- 
muiina, to root out the Ifraelitcs, and poffcfs themfelves of 
the land, as they had vainly projefted. But what fue- 
cefs they had in the attempt, and how they in the end 
fell by their own fwords, and thofe of their friends and 
allies, we have already related. 

There is now a very vdde chafm in the hiftory of this 
people, which reaches even to the days of Saul. At this 
titnc their king was a very graceful perfon, and of noble 

e Exod. xvii. 8 — 15 . fNumb. xiv. zp, 30. 

Phcenician ftiepherds ; fot they that the ^malekites were fome- 
were at length expelled by the times comprehended under the 
natives ( 1 ) , and are fuppofed, as general denomination of PIke- 
is faid by us of the Canaanites, nicians, may be obferved here- 
to have fled into Africa ; and after. 

(1) Ex Libro Mbiib Qikiat. Di^o, Uluftr. p. ta. ^ 
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ppcfence and addrefs, which flood him in goodftead; for, 
on account of thefc perfonal accomplifliments, was his 
life fpared, it feems, in the general mafl'acr^ of his fub» 
jefls®. But with all his fpecious ouefide, he is upbraided 
as an infolent and mercilefs tyrant and in his reign the 
nation was grown ripe for the extirpation th^’had been 
threatened with, about four hundred year§/before ; as a 
fore-runner of this judgment, the Kenitj^/s were-wanicd- 
to leave their country, and feek fome other feat, left they 
Ihould be involved in the impending calamity. As foon. 
as the ^^eniteshad obeyed the fummons, the Amalekites 
were invaded by yaul, at the head of two hundred and 
ten thoufand men- Not being able to make head againrt 
fo numerous an army, they were all cut off, except Agag, 
and fome who had the good luck to make their efcape, 
or conceal themfelvcs in places where they were not dif- 
covered \ neither mother nor fucking child was fpared, and 
the whole country was laid wafte. Agag and the heft of 
the cattle only were fuffered to live. However, Agag did 
not long enjoy this favour ; for Samuel no fooncr heard 
that he w'as alive, than he fent for him, and, notwithftand- 
ing his infinuating addrefs, and the vain hopes with which 
he flattered himfelf, that the bitternefs of death was 
paffed,” he hewed him to pieces, or caufed him to be 
flain, in Gilgal before the Lord**. 

The poor remnant of the Amalekites, who efcaped the 
fword of Saul, returned to their defolate country, and 
lived there in peace, till fuch time as David, obliged to 
fue for proteftion to Achifh king of the Philiftines, 
againft the hatred and jealoufy of Saul, had Ziklag allot- 
ted to him for a retreat. At this time the Atnalekites are 
mentioned as affociated with the Gefhurites, and Geze- 
rites (C), After they had thus recovered ftiength, they 
M^ere flaughtered once more by their new and near neigh- 
bour David, who thought it perhaps a duty incumbent on 
him to complete the work which Saul had left unfiniftied. 

, The Amalekites meditated revenge for this cruel injury, 
and, muftering their ilrength, went up to Ziklag, the 

e Jofeph. Afit'iq. lib, vi. cap. 8, ^ i Sam. xv. 31, 33,. 

Jofeph, lib. vi. cap. 9. 

(C) Who thefe Gelhurites originally of this country : for 
and Gezerites were, is uiicer- thofe nations were, of old, 
lain. They are lakeu for re- the inhabitants of the land, 
lies of the CanaanitCB ; but as thou goeft to Shur, even 
by the words of the text it unto the land of Egypti” 
niii^lit be ioui^aed they were ' j Sm. zxvu. B. 
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B^bde of David, who happened then to be abfeilt with his Yr. of FI, 
fmall party, fo that the town was left defencelefs ; ,^*93- 
wherefore they ^afily made themfelves mafters of the "‘^Chr. 
place, and confumed it with fire, but fpared the inhabit- I ^ 
ants; which condu£l, confidering what they had fuffered 
fo lately David, might pafs for great moderatioHi 
Among theiFVaptives were David’s two wives, Ahinoam • 

the Jezreelite,Nnd Abigail, who had been wife to Nabal 
the Carmelite. ‘ Having thus fuCceeded to their wifh, they 
refolved to fecure what they had got by an expeditious ' 
return, determined not to ftop by the way, till they ftiould 
reach fome place equally fafe and agreeable. Hurrying 
on with this precipitation, they left behind one of their 
number, an Egyptian by birth, who dould not keep pace 
with the army. David, in the mean time, having notice 
of the revenge the Amalekites had taken on him, pur-^ 
fued them very eagerly, and in his way took this Egyp- 
tian, who informed him of the place where they intended 
to halt. The Amalekites arrived at the appointed place, 
and gave a loofe to mirth and jollity, recreating them- 
feWes for feveral days together. In this carelefs pofture 
they were difeovered by David from the neighbouring 
hills, towards the clofe of the day ; and after they had 
fpent the whole night in debauchery, they were fet upon 
by him and his men, and llaughtered from break of day 
till fun-fet ; fo that not a foul of them efcaped the edge 
of his fword, except four hundred young men, who rode 
upon dromedaries, and who, leaving all their companions 
and booty behind them, were burdened with nothing but 
the doleful news of fo dreadful a misfortune, after fuch 
uncommon fuccefs in their attempt upon Ziklag *. 

Thus, by degrees, were the Amalekites reduced; and 
at laft the fatal blow was given them in the days of He- 
zekiah by the Simeonites who, having utterly deftroyed 
and difperfed them, poflefled themfelvcs of their country. 

Such is the imperfect account we have of the deftruftion 
of the Amalekites, as Balaam had prophefied long before, 

“ Amalek was the fir ft of the nations ; but his latter end 
ftiall be, that he perifti for ever*-” 

Neverthelefs, a man of Amalekitifli blood would have 
taken ample revenge on the Jews, had not God inter- 
pofed, as it were, by a miracle ; for Haman is called aH 
Agagite, or Amalekite ; and it is well known how peaf 
he was having the pleafure of feeing his bloody defignS 
againft the Jews put in execution. 

» I Sam. XXX. ^ i Chron. iv, 4*3^3. l Nomb. xxiv. ao. 
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^he Hiftory of Canaan, 

W E have already given the hiftory of t^jyanccftors 
of this nation, and of their origin, and there- 
fore fhall not repeat it here- 

Canaan, the fon of Ham, the fon fNoah, had eleven 
fons, Sidoii or Zidon, Heth, Jebufi, Emori or Amori, 
Girgafi or Girgalhi, Hivi or Hc'*!, Arch i or ’ Sini, 
Arvadi, Zemari, and Hamathi. Thefe were " fathers 
of the following tribe''- or nations: th ^ Snlonia 3 or Zi- 
donians, the Hettites or Hittites, the Jebufite ; the Emd- 
lites or Amorites, the Girgafites or Girgaihices, the Hi- 
vites or Hevites, the Arkitej or Archites, the Sinites, 
the Arvadites, the Zemarites, and the Hamathites. Five 
of thefe are known to have dwelt in the land of Canaan : 
the Hittites, the Jebufites, the Emori tes, the Girgafites> 
and the Hivites. To thefe are added two others, thc' 
Perizzites, and Canaanites. But how the Perizzites 
came to be a diftinft body, or whence the Canaanites are 
peculiarly fo called, is a difficulty that cannot eafily be 
.furmounted. Thefe feven nations laboured, in particular, 
.under the evil influences of the curfe denounced by Noah 
againft their anceftor Ham, being doomed, m the end, 
to expulfion, extirpation, jr fubjeftion. Whether the 
■fix other nations we have mentioned, ^re •' j be reckoned 
^imong the inhabitants of the land of Canaan, by us com- 
monly fo called, is not yet dt-ternined among the learned : 
fbme think they were exempt from the ruin v^hicb was to 
fall on the other feven, confidering lucnce which is 
.obferved concerning them in the wars the ot*i.er Canaan- 
ites had with Jofliua and his fucceflTors ; for therein is no^ 
mention made of the Sidonians, the Arkites, the Sinites, 
the Arvadites, the Zemarites, or the Hamathites. We 
therefore arc of opinion, that they were not included, 
otherwife fo many petty ftates or kingdoms could never 
have been partieularized, and they paffed over. Wc^ 
rhuft therefore feek for thefe fix original tribes elCewhere-. 
It cannot well be doubted, but the feven nations were 
fubdivided into many little kingdoms ; we fay little, finc& 
we muft look for them all within t^e narrow limits of 
Jofhua’s conquefts. Within that Cpnall compafs we havc^ 
no fewer than the following number of Canaahidfh kings, 
faid to be. fubdued by him v tha Jericbo>, the kmg 
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of Ai, the king of Jerufalem, the king of Hebron, the 
king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachiih, the king of Eglon, 
the king of Gezer, the king of Debir, the king of Geder, 
the king of Hormah, the king of Arad, the king of Lib- 
nah, the king of Adullam, the king of Makkedah, the 
king of BetliVl, the king of Jappuah, the king of Hepher, 
the king of Aphek, the king of Lafliaron or Sharon, the 
king of Madon/ the king of Hazor, the king of Shiinron- 
noeron, the king of Achfliaph, the king of Taanach, the 
kingu* Megiddo, the king of Kedefli, the king of Junk- 
neam of Carmel, the king of Dor, the king of the nations 
of Gilgal, and the king of Tirzah ; thirty-one in all ^ (A); 

Vi^ho were jr all, or moft of them, comprehended 
under. It'j primary denomination of the feven nations, 
th 1 the Jehufites, the Amorites, the Girgafli- 

itesj P ‘ "es, Perizzites, or Canaanites (B j, properly, or 
pecLihc* . xj called. Nor were thefe all the branches of 
the C hn’mites, poffeiTed of the Land of Promife. But 
the defeription of this country, and its feveral divifions or 
cantons, >we referve to the general defeription of Palelline, 
whe. j \v\. .\all aflign a peculiar place to each, at leaft of 
the primary nations. 

With refpr£l: to the cufloms, manners, arts, fciencesi Thtircuf- 
and language of thefe feveral nations, we may fuppofe 
that, in lome points, they differed widely from each 
other, according as their fituatlon led them into different 
courfes of life. We need not fay, that the Canaanites on 
the fea-fide were mci chants, in which capacity we fliall 
confider them at large, when we come to fpeak of them as 
Phoenicians; for, by that name, it is commonly agreed 
they were afterwardi* to the Greeks. Accordingly 

the Septiiagint, inflead of the kings of the Canaan- 
ites, which were by tjne fea,” have rendered it, “ the 

c Jofhaa xii. 9 — 24. 

(A) But we muft not, for title of king who never re- 
this reafon, fuppofe there were ccived much hurt from Jofhua. 
no more than thirty-one in the (B) In thefe fcven we may 
whole country, who bore the fuppolc the ten natioiu com- 
royal title. Thofe are only prifed, that were promifed to 
mendoi^ who were conc^iiered Abraham; the the 

by Joihua, The Scripture Keuiz^ites, the 
hiftory acknowleges, that the the Hittites, the Pejizzites, 
Canaanites were never wholly the Rephaim, the Amorites, 
fubdued by him ; whence we’ the Canaanites, the Girgafh- 
infer that many had the ites, ind the Jebufites. 
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kings of the Phoenicians on the fea-coafts.” And, hy the 
fame, the whole land of Canaan is called the country of 
the Phoenicians 5 though thofe only were properly fo 
called, who inhabited the fea-coaft j and thefe we fhall 
dwell upon more particularly when we treat of the ancient 
Phoenicians. The other Canaanites, who^'Ud an inland 
fituation, were employed in pafturage pa: cly, and partly 
in tillage, and in the exercife of arms, in which they will 
be fecn to have been well verfed. Thofe who dwelt in 
the walled cities,* and fixed abodes, cultivated the land; 
and thofe who wandered about, as particularly the Periz- 
zites feem to have done, grazed cattle, or carried arms; 
fo that it is eafy to difeern among them the feveral diftinfl: 
clafles of merchants, and confequently fea-men, of artU 
ficers, foldiers, fhepherds, and hufbandmen. As much 
as they were divided in interefl and occupation, we fhall 
perceive, by their biftory, that they were ready to join in 
the common caufe ; that they were very well appointed 
for war, whether offenfive or defenfive j that their towns 
were well fortified, and themfelves well furnifhed with 
weapons to fight in the field 5 that they particularly had 
warlike chariots, the ufe of which they are thought to 
have borrowed from the Egyptians ; that they were daring, 
obftinate, and almoft invincible ; and, in the example of the 
Gibeonites beneath, we fhall fee they wanted not craft 
and policy. The language they fpoke was, it feems, 
well underftood by Abraham ; for, by what appears, he 
converfed very readily with them upon all occafions ; but, 
for their manner of writing, whether they had any 
originally of their own, or whether they had it in common 
* with the other nations then fubfifting in that part of 
the world, who all fpoke the fame tongue, or very nearly 
the fame, or whether they borrowed it at firft from the 
Ifraelites, may be confidered when we come to fpeak of 
the Hebrew language ®- 
^heir reli- They retained the pure religion quite down to the days 
' of Abraham, who acknowleged Melchifedek to be prieft 
of the moft high God ; and Melchifedek was indifpucably 
a Canaanite, or, atleaft, dwelt there at that time, in high 
efteem and veneration. They never offered to moleft 
Abraham ; on the contrary, they were ready to oblige 
him in every thing ; a noble example of which humanity 
we have in the behaviour and good intentions of Ephron 
towards him in the affair of the cave of Machpelah. To 

^ Jof, cap. ii. « See Shuckford'i Conn^^ 

pf the Sacred and Profane HiH:, vol. L hookii, di xgoi 

dwpU 
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flwcll no longer on this fubjeft, \vc muft hence a|llow, 
that there was not a general corruption of religion among 
the Canaanites at this days but it muft be granted, t|iaC 
the Hittites, fo feemingly commendable in the days 
of AbralVg^n, degenerated apace, fince they were become 
the averfioiA^f Ifaac and Rebekah, who could not endure 
the thDUghts"^of their fon Jacob's marrying among the 
daughters of lifcth, as their fon Efau had done, to their 
great grief j fo that, about this time, we muft date the 
.rife of thofe abominations which fubjeifted them to the 
•wrath of God, and made them unworthy of the land 
which they poffelfed. In the days of Mofes they were be- 
come incorrigible idolaters \ for he commands the Ifrael- 
ites “ to deftroy their altars, aiid break down their images 
(ftatues or pillars), and cut down their groves, and burn 
their graven images with fire.’* And, left they fliould 
pervert the Ifraelites, the latter were ftriftly enjoined not 
to intermarry with them ; but ‘‘ to fmite them, and 
utterly deftroy them, nor fhew mercy upon them 
They are accufed of the cruel cuftom of facrificing men, 
and are fiid to have palTcd their feed through fire to Mo- 
loch s. The pradice of human facrifice they arc charged 
with, as being the anceftors of the Phoenicians ; and 
therefore we fliall not repeat what we have already faid 
on that fubjeft, nor anticipate what we may have to add 
in our Pho^ician hiftory. Their morals were as corrupt 
as their dodftine \ adultery, beftiality of all forts, profa- 
nation, inceft, and all manner of uncleannefs, are the fins 
laid to their charge 

Concerning their government, all we can fay is, that ^htirgo- 
they wxre comprehended in a great number of ftates, •uernmtat. 
under fubjeQion -to limited chiefs or kings, as they are 
called', andi;ranfafted all their bufinefs in popular aflem- 
blies : fo Abraham bowed not down to the king of the 
children of Heth, but to the children of Heth ; fo Ephron 
feems to have treated with Abraham with the participa- 
tion of his whole tribe : fo Hamor, king pf Shcchem, 
would not conclude upon what anfwer he fliould make 
to the propofals of the fons of Jacob, till he had con- 
fulted his citizens; and, throughout all their tranfaflions, 
the fame tenor of conduft in their princes will be obferved 
by every attentive reader. 

The beginnings of their hiftory are too dark for us to *rhih hif^ 
unveil, and too much encumbered with the hypothefee 

^ Ibid. 

9f 


^ Deut. vii. 1-^5. 


I Levit. xviii. 9 ii 
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of the learned, -who have turned their thoughts towards 
their antiquities. Wherefore, we fhall take the Scripture 
for..our principal guide. When we conGder the fituation 
and diftance of this country, we cannot but think waa 
at Grit peopled by Canaan and his defcendents vpon the 
firft difperfion after the flood. What conc^n^s they ori- 
ginally had with Egypt, are rather guefled^ than afeer- 
tained, in refpefl: of the time when they’wpre tranCa^led : 
but there was a fettled averflon among the Egyptians, in 
the days of Jacob, to fuch as fed cattle, and it is thought 
the Phoenician Ihepherds or Canaanites may have wan ed 
upon, and opprefled the Egyptians, before Abraham re- 
moved into Canaan : though this opinion is liable to fome 
objeftions. Therefore, we mull here acknowlege our 
total ignorance in this matter. All the fatisfadlion we 
can give on this head is, to mark out the times in which 
antiquarians pretend to fix what Manetho tells us of the 
Phoenician ftrangers in Egypt. - It is pretended that 
fome of them, upon the increafe of their families, being 
ftreightened for want of room, moved fouthwards, as 
Mofes intimates, while others went northwards, fuch as 
the Hamathite and Arvadite, and that the former pene- 
trated far into Egypt, or at lead poffefled themfelves of 
the Arabian fide of that country, which they fuppofe to 
be Gofhen. Here did they fettle, even under Mizrairn 
bimfelf, ere£led a feparate kingdom, and, differing from 
the pure Egyptians in religious matters, aifl! in way of 
life, fierce contentions arofe between them, which ended 
in their total expulfion, in the manner we formerly re- 
lated in the biftory of Egypt j and this event, fay they, 
happened in the days of Abraham, ^ 

The vale of Siddim, where Sodom and Gomorrah 
flood, was within the bounds of the ancient country of 
Canaan ; the feene of the firft adlion we find, for certain, 
of this people. The inhabitants of this vale were invaded 
by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and reduced to pay a 
tribute for twelve years fucceffively ; but, in the thir- 
teenth, they rebelled, and this revolt drew on them a 
fecond war, of which wc fhall fpeak prefently. 

In the mean time the other parts of the country received 
Abraham with great hofpitality and veneration, two or 
three years after this invafion hut, foon after his arrival, 
the whole land was opprefled hy famine, and the Canaan- 

iSee Cumberland onSanchoniitho, p. 351, 3 5z. & feq. and Bed< 
fprd't Scripture Chrouol. p. sgi, mu, 1^3, 337. 
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ite IS now exprefsly faid to have been in the land. The 
dearth drove Abraham into Egypt ; whence we learn, 
the whole country, at this time, was in great want *‘- 
'Ine'SiyTiine was of no long continuance, and Abraham, 
retumm^nto his country, found that the Perizzite was 
alfo in the land ; whence it is thought, they are fpoken 
of as new-coTiers, and that they had lately been ex- 
pelled from Egypt, or, dreading an expulfion, had volun- 
tarily forfaken that kingdom. This Opinion is the more 
plaufible, as Abraham and Lot feem now to have been 
ftreightened for want of room, which caufed their fepara- 
tion, as if the country was now become more populous 
than they at firft found it ( Q^)* It was at this time that 
the whole land was promifed to Abraham 

The five kings of the vale of Siddim, Bera king of So- Yr, of FI. 
dom, Birfha king of Gomorrah, Shinab king of Admah, 436. 
Shemcbar king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela or Zoar, ^hr. 
rebelled in the thirteenth year after they had been fub- , 

dued by Chedorlaomer, as we have already obferved. 

Wherefore Chedorlaomer and his allies marched thither 
again in the fourteenth year, taking fevcral other nations 
or tribes in his way ; or rather he fetched a circuit in his 
routes, reducing, among others, the Horites, the Ama- 
lekites, and the Amorites of Hazczontamar. At laft he fell 
on the five kings of Siddim, who were refolv^ to difputc 
their rights with him ; but they fell under tjJPpreflTure of 
the enemy once more ; and all the inhabitants were either 
flain in battle, carried into captivity, or obliged to fly for 
flielter to their cities and mountains. Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the reft, were pillaged with the utmoft ri- 
gour; and among the prifonerswas Lot; but hewasfoon 
refcued by Abraham 

At this time, Melchifedek, king of Salem, and prieft 
of the moft high God (R), as Abraham was returning 

from 

h Genef. xii. io. Jofeph. Antitp lib. i, cap. 9. 1 Genef, 

xiii. 14, & ^ Genef. xiv. 16. 

( Q.) if this was the cafe, called Solyma ; who alfo fays, 
how came fuch a weak prince that Melchifedek was the nrft 
as Hamor, king of Shechem, to founder of it: that he ercftcd 
have fo much ground to fpare, a temple in it, and ofliciated as 
as he afterwards talks of, when a prieft, calling it Jerufalcm ; 
he hoped to make an union whereas its former name was 
with Jacob / Solyma. But what he fays in 

(RJ 5 dlem is by JofephuB this cafe has 00 weight with 

the 
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from the war, prefented him with bread and wine 5 and 
received from him tythes of all the fpoil j haying blcfTed 
him in the name of the moft high God, pofTeffbr or 
tor of heaven and earth The king of Sodom wj'>*'at this 
remarkable interview, and fecms to have afled ^rvery ge- 
nerous and modeftpart, claiming nothing of all that Abra- 
ham had retaken from the enemy, except^ the perfons of 
his fubjedts, leaving the reft to his diferetion ; but he met 
with as generous a return from Abraham, who, as far as 
in him lay, made him ample reftitution of all that be- 
longed to him, whether perfons or goods ; but Aner, 
Eflicol, and Mamre, his Canaanitifti confederates, who 
were all three Amorltes, were left to do as they pleafed * ^ 
and how far they followed Abraham’s example, is not 
faid. 

For fifteen years there is an utter filence as to the af- 
fairs of this people; but at length a fevere judgment was 
executed on the inhabitants of the vale of Siddim. Liv- 
ing in great eafe and affluence, they were grown to fuch 
an height of impiety, that they left no room for mercy; 
which if it could have been obtained by the intcrccflion of 
Abraham, they would have been delivered from the wrath 
of God now, as they had been formerly refeued by his 
arm -out of the hands of their enemies. The fin they fuf- 
fered for, jteady well known has, from the chief city 
of that val^ Sodom, ever fince borne the name of So- 
domy. The particulars of this cataftrophe we have al- 
ready given, in fpcaking of Lot; and ftiall now only fay, 
that the four cities of this fertile and pleafant fpot, Sel- 
dom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, were deftroyed 
by brimftone and fire, or by thunder and lightning, and 
the whole vale was confumed " ; and thenceforward be- 
came the Dead or Salt Sea, or lake Afphaltites (S). Thus 

perifhed 

I Gencf, xiv. 11, & feq. “ Genef, xix. 4, & fcq. * Gencfi 
vbi fupra, Deut. xxix. 13. 


the moft accurate and learned 
of the Chriftian writers, who, 
for the moft part, have a dif- 
ferent notion. There is a Sa- 
lem mentioned in the New 
Teftament ; which is fuppofed 
to have been the fame where 
JVfelchifedek reigned. The 
Arabians aflert, that Jerufa- 
<aleni was built by twelve neigh- 


bouring kings, who, touched 
with a deep veneration for 
Melchifedek, built it in ho- 
nour of him, or for his conve- 
nience ; which when they had 
done, he called it Jerufalem. 

(S) How this terrible fub- 
verlion was effeifted, is thus ac- 
counted for. The vale being 
full of flime-pits, or ^places 
whencjs 
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perifh^d a branch of the Canaatiites with their whole 
S^ritoryj faving the city of Bela, henceforward called 

The^ittites afterwards treated with Abraham, who 
defired to^urchafe the cave of Machpelah for a burial 
place and their behaviour towards that patriarch well 
deferves our approbation- In public aflembly they offer- 
ed him the choiceft of their fepulchres for his dead. But, 
when he fignified his defire to have a feparate place for 
his family, and had caft his eye upon the cave of Mach- 
pelah, belonging to one of their tribe, called Ephron the 
ion of Zoar, with whom he defired them to intercede in 
his behalf ; Ephron himfelf, who is fuppofed to have pre- 
fided in this aflembly, generoufly offered to make him a 
prefent, not only of the cave he wanted to purchafe, but 
of the ground or field adjoining, and prelfedhim much to 
accept of the offer : but Abraham infilled upon purchafing 
it, and he was prevailed upon to fell the field and the cave 
to him for four hundred fhekels, which he looked upon as 
a trifle between him and Abraham ; fo great was his de- 
lire of retaining the favour and friendfhip of that pa- 
triarch 

Nothing material occurs after this tranfaftion for the 
fpace of about one hundred and twenty-eight years, when 
Hamor reigned in Shechem, a poor and weak kingdom ; 
though Hamor himfelf feems to have been worthy of a 
better dominion, and a better fate than befel him. He 
fold a piece of ground to Jacob p, and it happened that 
Dinah the daughter of that patriarch, coming to fee and 
converfe with the daughters of the land, llie was obferved 
by Shcchem the fon of Hamor, who, being taken with 
her charms, forced and deflowered her ; but, having a 
leal paflion for her, and being fenfibly affefted with the 
wrong he had done her, he endeavoured to pacify and 
perfuadelier to be his wife. Speaking alfo to his father 
Hamor, he entreated him to ufe his endeavours, that he 
might have Dinah in marriage. Accordingly Hamor 


^ Gcnef. xxiii. ii, & feq. p Gen. xxxiii. i8, & feqq, 


whence naphtha and bitumen 
were extrafted, it ia fuppofed 
to have been univerfally im- 
pregnated with igneouB matter; 
and the lightning, darting upon 
it, or flafhing along the furface 


of it, kindled the combuflible 
parts, which had the dreadful 
effeft of turning this orice in- 
chanting paradiie into a loath- 
fome lake, 


Yr. of FI. 

614. 

Ante Chr. 
1734. 


went 
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went to Jacob, to communicate the ardent inclinations 
his fon had for Dinah, and to alk his confent. But the 
injurjr and affront were highly refented by Jacob’s 
who were prefent at the interview. Shechemd^^iding' 
the others were greatly exafperated at the violerv^ he had 
committed on their filler, offered all the fatisfaQion they 
could wifli for, if they would but forgive him, and grant 
him her in marriage. He thought he had gained his 
point, from the anfwer he received; which was, that if 
he, and all of his tribe or city, would confent to be cir- 
cumcifed, he Ihould have his fuit. Shechem willingly 
fubmitted to this painful propofal, and fo did his father 
Hamor for his fake ; for he had an efpecial love for him, 
above all his other children. Wherefore, returning to 
the city, they alfembled the people in the gate, and ha- 
rangued them on this fubjeft : they obferved, that feeing 
Jacob, and his family, dwelt with them in great harmony, 
and there was full room for all, it would be very prudent 
to unite with them by reciprocal marriages; that, indeed, 
there was an hard condition infifted on ; namely, that 
they fhould be all circumcifed ; but that the pain of the 
operation, would be amply compenfated by luch an ac- 
ceffion of wealth as muft now in upon them by being one 
people with Jacob. The men of the city, partly out of 
affc£lion to Hamor and Shechem, and partly upon the laft 
confideration, declared they were ready to comply, and 
were circumcifed accordingly : but while they laboured 
under the inconveniencies of this operation, upon the 
third day they were all fuddenly cut off by two of Jacob's 
i'ons, at the head of their fervants ; and their wives, chil- 
dren, cattle, hou(hold-goods, and all belonging to them, 
fell a prey to Simeon and Levi, the authors of this cruel 
and bloody maffacre of an helplefs, and, to all appearance, 
innocent people ■>. 

In writing the hiftory of tbis people, we are obliged to 
compile from incoherent fragments : there is no connec- 
tion, no fucccffive train of events, to be expe£led. When 
Mofes drew towards the borders of the promifed land, 
for the firft time, the Canaanltes in the fouth-eaftern parts 
of the country were joined by the Amalekites who, we 
may fuppofe, were eager to take their revenge upon the 
Ifraclites. Thefe, underftanding that fpies had been in 
the laird from Mofes, drew towards the frontiers ; and the 
Ifraclites, attempting to enter their territory againft the 

1 Genef. xxxiv.pcr tot. ' Numb. xiv. 43. 

exprefs 
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txprefa <lccree of God, were by them rcpulfed with greal 
llaughtcr, quite to Hormah. 

'^^Whether before or after this event, it is not precifely 
Sihon king of the Amorites invaded the clyl- 
dren of^oab and Ammon, and difpoflcfled them of theic 
country oh the other fide Jordan, and the Dead Sea : this 
conqueft is celebrated by the moft ancient poem ’ that is 
extant among profane writers. 

Arad (T) was king in the fouth-eaft of Canaan, when Ara 4 , 
Mofes had a fecond time reached the borders of the Pro- 
mifed Land ; and, being informed of their coming by the 
way of fpies, he went out, attacked them, and took many 
of them prifoners ; but, fortune changing, he was van- 
quifhed by them, and his country utterly deftroyed. 

Sihon the Amorite, refiding in the ancient country of Sihon* 
the Moabites and Ammonites, being entreated by meflen- 
gers from Mofes for a free pnllagc through his’ country, in 
his way to Canaan, he rejefted his requeft ; and, iiiftead 
of complying, marched out againft him; but it proved a 
very unfortunate expedition. He fuftained at Jaazer, a 
total overthrow, which was attended with the entire lofs 
of all he poffefled. 

Og king of Bafhan is reckoned a fovereign of the Amor- Yv. of FI, 
ites, and was of the race of the giants, or Rephaim ; and 896. 
bad an iron hed-(tead, nine cubits in length. He was a 
dreadful enemy ^ His kingdom took its name from the 
hill of Balhan, which is compared to God’s Hill“, and has 
fince been called Batanea. In it were no. lefs than fixty 
walled towns, befides villages \ This country afforded an 
excellent breed of cattle, and (lately oaks^. In (hort, it 
was a plentiful and populous territory. Og’s refidence 
was at Afhtarolh % and Edrei, at or near which place he 
was vanquifhed, as he was efpoufing the caufe of Sihon, 
and attempting to ftop the progrefs of Mofes and his peo- 

> Numb, xxi, 17. t Vide Jofeph. Antiq, lib. iv. cap. 5. 

» Pfal, Ixviii. 15. ^ Deut. iii. 4, 5. x Ifa. ii, 13. zjolh, xfi. 4. 

(T) It is doubted, whether and the Vulgate, who fo tranf- 
this be the name of th^ king late the Hebrew of Arvad: whq 
himfelf, or of his city. There therefore m^y have given hU 
was a city of this name, and name to thia country, and the 
one of Canaan’s Tons was fo city may have been called after 
called, according to the LXX. him (1). 

(x) Vide Patrick & Cleric, in Num, xxi, 
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pie. He fell in battle, and his whole kingdom was tranC* 
ferrcd to the Ifraelites 

^ The news of what Mofes had done ori the other fid^ 
the river Jordan, to Sihon and Og, kings of the Ar:»<5r- 
itft, aftoniftied the Canaanites of every denoylfation ; 
but when they alfo heard how the waters of^he river 
had been divided, to give the Ifraelites a paffage, their 
furprize was changed into terror and confternation. Je- 
richo was the firft place that felt the fury of the impend- 
ing ftorm- It was difmantled by the (houts of the If- 
raelites, the found of feven rams-horns, and the carrying 
the ark of the covenant round the walls. No foul waa 
fpared bub the harlot Rahab, and her family, w^ho 
had been inftrumental in faving the fpies who were fent 
by Jofliua into this city ; which was now reduced to 
afties, and the man curfed that fliould ever attempt to re- 
build it*. 

Yr. of FI, tidings of thefe exploits, aroufed the little ftate of 

8 ^ 7 . Ai, whofe king, in the 6 rft Ikirmifh, gained fome fmall 
Ante Chr. advantage againft Jofhua : but he foon perceived, that tho 
■43>. war was not to be decided by fo flight a trial j and there- 
■ fore fent to the men of Deth-el, who were his fubjefts, re- 

quiring them to join him againft the common enemy. It 
* was not long ere he had advice, that Jofhua was moving 
towards him. He apprehended this general's intent was 
to befiege him ; but he was not aware of a ftratagem 
formed to ruin him, and deftroy his city. He faw Jofhua 
appear before his walls with no very formidable force, 
and at once refolved to engage him : he no fooner advanced, 
than the Ifraelites faced about, and fled j he then ordered 
every man to come out of the city and purfue the enemy. 
Thus the town being left deftitute of defence, thofe who 
lay in ambufli rufhed in, and fet the outfldrts of it on fire, 
The king of Ai, looking back, faw the fmoke of the city 
afeending up to heaven ; and, in the midft of his con- 
ftemation, the enemy flopped fhort, fhouted, and faced 
about. His return to the city was intercepted by thofe 
who had fet it on fire, and were now advancing to affift 
in cutting him ofli^. The men of Ai, perceiving that their 
city mull perifh without refource, and that they were to 
be attacked on all fides, were quite difheartened, and all 
put to the fword, except their king, who was taken alive, 
and led to Jofhua. After this Daughter of their army, 
their city was burnt by the yiftors, and all who were 

■ Numi xxi. 33—35- * Jofli. vi. x 6 . 

found 
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found in it cut to pieces. There fell in the whole 'dhout 
twelve thoufand fouls : the city was reduced to a heap 
ruins, and continued fo ever after. The captive king 
w^»sAiung upon a tree till even-tide, when his body was 
taken CBjvn, and buried in one of the gates under a he^p 
of ftones 

The fad cataftrophe of thefe two, alarmed all the 
neighbouring kingdoms. Gibeon, a city of the Hivites % 
but far ftronger, and more confiderable, than Ai“, was 
the only place that chofe to avert the impending ruin by 
ftratagem, rather than by joining the united forces of their 
neighbours. They came to the refolution of fending 
ambalTadbrs to Jolhua, who ihould be drefled in old 
tattered garments, with clouted flioes, a quantity of dry 
mouldy bread, and fuch a worn-out equipage, as might 
make them appear like men come from fome far diftant 
country. In this guife, arriving at Jofhua’s camp in Gil- 
gal, they told him, they were comc^ from afar off to feek 
his friencifbip ; that the fame of the Lord God, and what 
he had done for Ifrael in Egypt, and ffnee, by the deftruc- 
tion of bihon and Og, thofe mighty kings, were the in- 
ducements which had brought them fo far from home, 
being fent by the unanimous vote of all their country- 
men, that they might pay their homage, and defire to be 
admitted into a league with Ifrael ; as a proof of their ve- 
racity, they produced their dry, mouldy bread, which 
they averred they had taken hot from their houfes the day 
they fet out: “ Our bottlejs of wine,” faid they, were 
new ; and fee how they are rent : our garments and ftioes 
were fo too, but they are worn out by the long journey.” 

They afted their parts with great addrefs, and perfuaded 
Jofhua and the Ifraelites to make a league with them. 

At the end of three days the whole artifice was difeovered; 
but they had already brought the Ifraelites under a fo- 
lemn engagement to protefi them as friends : however, 
they fared not fo well, as they, perhaps, expefted j for 
they were condemned to be hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water to their new allies **- 

When Adonizedek king of Jerufalem heard that Jc- Adonix^ 
richo and Ai had been utterly deftroyed \ and, what was dck. 
worfe to the common caufe, that the Gibeonites had fub- 
mitted to Joftiua, he was divided between terror and dif- 
dain. But refolving to make an example of th.c Gi« 

y JoHi. vii, viii. * Job. ix, compare verb 3. with 7, 

> Job. X. 2. b Jobi ix* 

beonitea> 
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beomteSj to deter others from following fo cowardly anJ 
dangerous a precedent, he called in Hoham king of 
Hebron, Piram king of Jarmuth, Japkia king of Lachifh^ 
and Debir king of Eglon, to join him againft Gibeon";^d 
accordingly they all joined, and beficged the pl^. The 
inhabitants in this diftrefs difpatched notice to Jofhua of 
what was befallen them, and begged his fpeedy fuccourto 
refeue them from their enraged countrymen. Joftiua 
came accordingly, and, falling upon the confederate 
kings, as they were befieging the city, obliged them to 
retire with the utmoft precipitation. As they were fly- 
ing, and had almoft reached Beth-Horon, there fell a 
dreadful temped of hail-dones, of fuch enotmous fize, 
that they did more execution than the fword of Jolhua. 
Thus perfecuted by the heavens above, and prefled by the 
Ifraelites in the rear, they fled as chance direfted tnem, 
not knowing whither they went. In fo general a difper- 
fion many might have efcaped, had not the fun, at the 
command of Jofliua, dopped his career, that the Ifrael- 
iics might fee to overtake and dedroy the fcattered multi- 
tude. And now the five kings, feeing nothing but de- 
ftruftion before their eyes, made the bed of their way to 
a cave near the city of Makkedah. Happily, as they 
thought, they reached this afylum ; but, being difeovered, 
and information thereof being carried to Jofliua, theyfoon 
faw the mouth of their cave dopped up with great dones- 
Under this difmal confinement did they remain till the 
a£lion of this miraculous day was concluded, when, being 
dragged out, they were thrown before the congregation 
oflfrael, the chiefs of whom trod on their necks ; they 
were afterwards all five put to death, and their dead bodies 
hung, each on a tree j and there they remained till the 
fetting fun, when they were taken down, and thrown 
into the cave ; which was again filled up with great dones, 
as a monument of their fall and unhappy end ^ 

Jabin king of Azor, when he learned their fate, and 
knew that moreover Makkedah, Libnah, Lachifli, Eglon, 
Hebron, and Debir, had been fubverted, and all their 
Inhabitants put to the fword \ and finally, that Horam 
king of Gezer, and his whole force, had peridied in at- 
tempting to relieve Lachilh j fuch a croud of calamities 
induced him to raife all the tribes of the Canaanites to 

£ event the deftniftion which alike threatened them alL 
e fent therefore to Jobab king of Madon> to the king of 


« iofhh 


Shim 
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Shimron, to the king of Achfliaph, to the kings on the 
north of the mountains, to thofe in the plains fouth of 
SCinneroth, and in the valley, and on the borders of Dor 
orNk^ weft, smA to the Canaanites, peculiarly fo called, 
on the e?^ft and weft, and to the Amorite, and theHittite, 
and the P^rizzite, and the Jebufite in the mountains, and 
the Hivite under Hermon, in the land of Mizpeh, Thtfe 
all confederated together againft Ifrael ; they were as tht 
fand On the fea-fhore for numbers, and very ftrong in 
horfe and chariots (U); a dreadful enemy for Joftiua and 
his people to deal with, who were utterly unprovided with 
both. Being thus united, they encamped near the waters 
of Merom, hnee called the Lake Samachonitis. Here, 
as they lay confulting together, they were aflaulted by 
furprize, driven out of their camp, and broken into as 
many diftinft bodies, as they were tribes, each haftening 
homew'cbrds. But the main body fled towards Zidon the 
Great, weftward, and Mifrephoth-Maim ; while another 
party took their route towards the valley of Mizpeh, eaft- 
wards. But they were every-where fo clofely purfued', 
that moft of them fell by the way. Jabin himfelf had the 
luck to efcape for the prefect ; but he peHfhed with his 
city in the fequel ; it was not long before Hazor was 
taken, and her inhabitants being cut off, the place was 
burnt down to the ground. It was reckoned the chief of 
all the cities belonging to the kings of this confederacy, 
and therefore treated with the greateft rigour ; but the reft 
of the cities of thofe princes, which alfo fell into the 
hands of Joftiua, were fuffered to ftand, though none of 
the inhabitants were fpared**. 

No Ioffes, however great, could, for a confiderable 
while, break the fpirits of the Canaanites ; they flood their 
ground, and kept Jofhua employed fix years : in the end, 

d JoAi, xi. c UlTer. Annal. ad A. M. 1554- 

(U) This is all the account defiitute of chariots and horfe f 
the text gives us of this nu- fo that his fuccefs was chiefly 
merous army. Jofephus adds, owing to the fudden rapidity 
that it confided of three hun- with which he fell upon them, 
dred thouf^nd foot, ten thou- For it is faid, that he came inr 
fand horfe, and twenty thou- flght of them in five days ; 
fand armed chariots. That of though Gilgal, whence he fet 
Jofliua was not only vaftly in- out, was, at leoft, firty miles 
ferior in number, but tjuitc off, and die country very rocky, 

VoL. I. D d great 
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great numbers are fuppofed to have left their country, and, 
travelling towards Africa, to have fettled there, erefting 
a monument in memory of the calamities which had 
driven them from their native place, and inveighihg 
againft Jolhua by a very injurious appellation, ai will be 
obferved hereafter in the hiftory of that continent. In 
their way thither they are fuppoied to have feized on the 
Lower Egypt, where they erefted a monarchy, whicb 
fubfilled under feveral of their own kings \ but, being at 
laft over-powered, they were obliged to retire farther 
weftward into Africa ; a circumftance which has induced 
fomc to think them the Phoenician puftors, who lorded it 
fo long over Egypt, 

After the Carnaanites had been fucceffively defeated,^ 
and at length difperfed and reduced, the Anakims (X), 
who alfo inhabited fome of the mountains of the land, 
a fierce and barbarous race, of an origin diftin£l from th^ 
Canaanites, were invaded,, and cut off; and thus by de- 
grees the Ifraelites became mailers of the greateft part of 
the land of Canaan. 

But ftill the Canaanites of feveral denominations were 
- llrong and potent, and held no meanfliare of rhe country j 
and, for nineteen or twenty years, the remainder of 
Jofhua’s days, they were very little moleftcd being fuf- 
fered to breathe, until the important bufinefs of divid- 
ing their country, by the conqueror, could be regulated 
and adjufied. 

This divifion being made, the Canaanites were on all 
fides invaded again by the tribes of Ifrael, who wanted 
each to drive them out of their refpeftive lots. The Ca- 
naanites and Perizzites in Bezek were accordingly invaded 
by the tribes of bimeon and Judah, and there fell of them 
ten thoufand men. Being thus routed in the field, they 
retreated to the city of Bezek, where Adonibezek, the 

(X) Thefe are held to have ims derive their name ; but 
been what we call giaots, and whether they were only a more 
are derived from one Arba, numerous arid flout people, or 
who feized on the city of Heb- really men of a larger fize, has 
ron, from whom it was called been difputed. As for the va- 
Ki I] ath- Arba, the city of Arba. rious etymons of their name, 
From Arba defeended Anak, they are too uncertain and far- 
who, it feems, had three fons, fetched to deferve the leaft re- 
whom we (hall mention here- gard* 
after. From Anak, the Anak- 

Idng 
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king of that place, as his name imports, refided. This 
, monarch is infamous for his fingular cruelty and info- 
'’Sence j for, by his own confeffion, having taktjn feventy 
loli-gs captive, he ordered the thumbs and great toes of 
each to be cut ofF \ and obliged them to receive their meat 
under his table, like fo many dogs. The city itfelf was 
now alTaulted and carried ; and all thofe within the walls 
were put to the fword. Adonibezek himfclf efcaped : 
but, being afterwards overtaken in his flight, his thumbs 
and great toes were cut off; a juft requital, as he himfelf 
acknowleged, for his former cruelty ; but, his life being 
fpared, he was carried alive to Jerufalem, where he died; 
for that city had been taken and burnt before j but whe- 
ther by Jofhua formerly, or the tribe of Judah now is 
not very clear (Y). 

Immediately after this expedition, the Canaanites were 
invaded in feveral other parts, and particularly in Hebron 
and Debir, two cities which had formerly been deftroyed 
by Joftiua, but were now in the hands of the Canaanites 
again ; an inftance, among many others, of the refolu- 
tion of this people, and their relu6lance to quit their pof- 
feflions. In general, the Canaanites in the high lands or 
mountains were reduced ; but thofe in the low country 
were able to keep their ground, becaufe they had chariots 
of iron. Hebron, in this war, fell into the hands of Ca- 
leb, who thence expelled the three fons of Anak ^ (Z). 

The other tribes made alfo fome vigorous, but unfuc- 
cefsful attempts againft thofe cities that had fallen to their 

f Jadg. i. 3—8. S Judg- i> 9 — 20i 

(Y) Jerufalem is mention- and, it is not likely, that, while 
cd as taken by JoQiua ; but they polTefled the citadel, they 
the Canaanites retook feveral would fuffer the Ifraelites to 
places which Jofhua had torn live quietly in the town, 
from them : and this may have (Z) Jofcphus draws a ter- 
been the cafe with Jerufalem : rible picture of thefe inhabit- 
for, though it is by moft com- ants of Hebron : Among 

mentators imagiribd, that the the flain,” fays he, “ were 
Ifraelites held the town, and found fome gigantic forms, 
the Jebufites the fortrefs of who not only exceeded the or- 
Zion, ever afterwards t Jofe- dinary fize of men, but dif- 
phus plainly enough tells us, fered alfo from them in afpetft 
they had both the fort, and and voicc.-^Somc of . their 
the city, when David gave bones are ezpofed a« a prodigy 
them them their fatal blow ; to this day.'’ 

P d 2 
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lot. But Jofeph was attended with better fuecefs tfgainft 
Beth-el, w^hich mms betrayed to them, an<l taken by fur- 
prize. Afliur, on the contrary, waa^fo far from gaining^ 
any advantage againft thofe of Acebo, Zidon, Ahiah, 
Achzib, &c. that its fettlement among them feems ra- 
ther to have been confined to fuch places as were granted 
an certain conditions impofed by the old inhabitants. 
The Amorites preffed hard upon the children of Dan, 
and^ confined them to their mountains. Thofe of Aija- 
Ion and Shaalbim ftiJl kept the mountain of Heres in their 
own hands ; but the Danites, being in time affifted by 
the* houfe of Jofeph, brought them at length under tri- 
bute, enlarged their own territories, and fixed thofe of 
their oppreffive neighbours from the going up to Akrab- 
bim from the rock, and upwards*.’* 

Thus, upon the divifioii of their country, and the at- 
tempts made by the feveral tribes to drive them out, the 
^ whole land was in a ferment of war, which ended ndth 
no great fuccefs on either fide ; and the adverfe parties 
feem to have been pretty equally matched; fo that al- 
though it is certain, that multitudes of this people were 
flain in the wars with Jofliua, and that many of them fled 
the land in queft of more fure and quiet abodes ; yet fo 
confiderable was their remaining number, valour, or fu- 
perior fkill in war, that, after all their calamities, they 
feem to have been but little inferior to the Ifraelites ; nor, 
after this, do we mifs one tribe of them, except the Gir- 
gafites(D). ^ 

The Canaanites, the Sidonians, and the Hivites of 
Mount Lebanon, from Baalhermon to Hamath, were, left 
to prove Ifrael, to exercife them with temptation to ido- 
latry and fin (E) ; and the more immediately devoted na- 
tions. 


« Judges, i. zi^36, 


(D) We are pofitively told, 
they fled intb Africa, where 
they fixed their feat. 

{£) Both religious and po- 
litical reafooB have been af- 
figned for this mercy towards 
^the Canaanites : that the If- 
raelites might not grow flug- 
want of enemies to 
awaken and flir up their cou- 
rage, and to keep up martial 


difciplinc among them, and 
that they might always be in a 
more imincfiliate ftate of de- 
pendence on God, or look 
conftantly up to him for fuc- 
cour ; * that no part of the 
country, which was too ex- 
teniive to be thoroughly inha- 
bited by the Ifraelites, might 
lie defolate, fo as to be left 
for a harbour to wild beafts, 
which 
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tionSi the Canaanites, Hittites, Amoritesj Perizzites, 

.Hivltes, and Jeb’ufites^ dwelt, as it were, in common 
Vi.th the children of Ifrael in their Promifed Land. Being 
thus blended together, they, in time, wrought fo upon 
the unftable minds of the llVaelltes, as to perfuade them 
to inter-marry with them, and ferve their gods there- 
by captivating their minds, as thej afterwvds did their 
bodies. 

For, in a very few years, Jabin, whom we may r^e- Yr, of FI. 
ton the fecond of the name, feoing he refilled at the very 
fame place with the former, was employed by God to 
punifh the Ifraelites, as the inftrumeiit of his wrath. 

Phis prince, it is likely, rebuilt Hazor, which had been Jabin //, 
deftroyed by Jofliua, re-eftablifhccl the royal feat there, 
was matter of nine hundred chariots of iron (F), which, 
as well as the rett of his hoft, were under the command 
4 )f Sifera, who dwelt in Haflidreth of the Gentiles (G). 

Jabin therefore reduced the Ifraelites to a ftate of llavery, 
and cruelly oppretted them for twenty years, But whe- 
ther he held the whole nation under fubjeftion, or the 
northern tribes only, is uncertain. News was brought 
to Sifera, that the Ifraelites had been ftirred up to rebel- 
lion, and that they were aftually in arms, confulting to- 
gether, how they might fliake off his matter's yoke 5 
whereupon he prepared the nine hundred chariots of iron, 

^nd ilTued a proclamation, requiring the men of war to 
aflemble together, to march out againlt the Ifraelites, 
who were but ten thoufand ftrong, with Deborah and 
Barak at their head. A battle enfuing, Sifera was routed, 
and purfued, with great flaughtcr, quite to the gates of 
Halboreth of the Geittilcs. That general, apprehending 
be might fal^ into the enemies hands, quitted his chario^ 


^ Judges, ii. ti — 33. and Ki. 1—7. 

which might, by their in- (G) It is called of the Gcft- 
creafe, prove a more dreadful tiks, trom a cjjnfluence of all 
and pernicious enemy than the forts of people, who came now 
Ca»aanites, to put themfelves under tl>e 

(F) The number of thefe protei^ion of Jabin’s growing 
chariots, which are all atenjg empire. Both cities were fi- 
taken for the feythed fort, is tuated on 'the lake Smachon, 
much wondered! at by the learn- or Samcchon, through which 
Mithridates had but one the Jordan takes Its courfe, 
hundred in his army, and ^he place where 5e- 

Daiius but two htuidied^ leucia w^as lioce built. 

D d 3 utid» 
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and, flying on foot, direfted his fteps to the tent of He^ 
her the Kenite, who was at enmity with Jabin. 
found Jacl, Heber’s wife, in the tent-door, who, per- 
ceiving his diforder, intreated him to ftep in, and fealp 
nothing. Confiding in this declaration he entered, and 
was covered by her, that he might be concealed and take 
no harm while he repofed, after the fatigue of the battle 
and flight. He had not long remained in this fituation 
when he complained he was thirfty, and begged a draught 
of water; inftead whereof, his hoftefs prefented him 
with a bowl of new-milk, of which when he had drank 
fhe covered him again. Then he calied out, and defired 
her, if ^ny one came to inquire if flie had any man with- 
in, to anfwer no, and to Hand at the tent-door for that 
purpofe. Now being greatly fatigued, he fell into a deep 
fleep ; then Jael, taking one of the tent-nails, and an 
hammer, drove the nail into his temples, and thus de- 
prived him of life. By this time Barak having reached 
the tent in queft of Sifera, Jael, with a triumphant air, 
went out to him, and invited him to the fight of the man 
he fought, whom he here faw dead, with the nail driven 
i!^to his temples. So fell Sifera ; and with him Jaban’s 
glory and oppreflion ; an event which afforded the Ifrael- 
ites refpite for forty years *. 

Yr. ofFl, What the Canaanites did, or what was done againfl: 
Ante'c'hr battle, for a long feries of years, we arc 

1047. * informed. It appears, however, that they had been 
___ able to maintain their ground in feveral parts, and parti- 
Zion taken cularly in Jerufalem, till the reign of David. When the 
hj Da^vid, Jebufitesj who held that city, or, at lead, the fortrefs of 
Zion, faw David advance, to befiege them, they polled 
their lame and their blind (H) to defend them, faying, 
they were fufficient to keep off fo mean an invader, rely- 
ing wholly on the ftrength of their walls and fituation. 
They w^re^ howeyer,^ difapppinted, and the place was 

’ Judgei, iv, per tpt, 

(H) The learned are di- upon the walls ; but Dr. Gre- 
vided in their opinionB about gory has written a long dif- 
thefe lame and blind men. Jo- fertation, to prove that thofe 
fephuB underflands the expref- lame and blind were no other 
fion in the literal fenfe. Bp- than the gods of this people, 
chart Tuppofes it was in deri- who, according to the Pfalm^ 
flon of the beiiegers, that the ill, had eyes and faw not, 
blind apd cripples were place4 and feet and walked not.” 
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'Carried by ftorm ^ ; but the circumftances of this event 
are left in the dark. 

This, doubtlefs, was a very fevere blow to the Ca- 
naanites in general, and muft have perplexed them much; 
but, to complete their misfortunes, they were invaded in 
Gezer by Pharaoh 3 upon what provocation is utterly un- 
known. Their city was burnt, and they were all put to 
thefword. The town was afterwards rebuilt or repaired 
by Solomon, who jeceived it in dower with his wife, 

Pharaoh’s daughter^. 

Thus, oppreffed by “the Ifraelites on one hand, and by Yr. of FI, 
the mighty power of Egypt on the other, the remnant of 1336. 
the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jehu- 
Ctes, were reduced, in the reign of iSolomon, to a ftate 
offlavery; whence it is concluded, that they were now Amo- 
brought to fo low an ebb, as to be unable to anfwer the rites^ 
demands of a tribute : wherefore, being admitted into a tites, Efr. 
covenant, as is very rationally fuppoled, with king Solo- 
mon, he would not cut them off, but employed them in the 
heavy labour of carrying on his vaft and fumptuous works ^ 
and this fervility was entailed on their pofterity*^ for, 
a-lthough it is very certain, that they, upou^their firft re- 
duftion, became profelytes to the Jewifli religion, yet it 
is thought, they were d i din gui (lied from the Jews, and 
reckoned of a more ignoble blood, born to drudgery. 

And now it remains only for us to ohferve, that, among 
the tribes of the Canaanites, enumerated above, as fub- 
je£l to the yoke of Solomon, the Canaanites, peculiarly 
fo called, are omitted. Thefe, therefore, we may con- 
clude, bore none of the burden ; but remained free and 
independent in their polTeffions on the fea-coaft, lofe af- 
terwards to a great height of fame, and, continually im- 
proving themfelves in navigation, commerce, and the 
ufeful arts, were comprized under the appellation of 
rhGenician&. 

SECT. VIT. 

^he Hijlory of the Philiftines* 

W E have already obferved, that this people defoended Their arU 
from the Cafluhim partly, and partly from the gin, 
Caphtorim, both from the loins of Mizraim, the fon of 
Ham, the fon of Noah.' All we can farther fay with any 

y 1 Sam. v. 6 — 9. * i KVnp, ix. 16. * Sec ver, 10, 

21. See alfo Ezra ii. 55, 5 ^' Nehemia xi. 3, 

D d 4. certainty,^ 
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certainty, is, what Mofes tells us elfewhere ** ■, namely, 
that they drove out the Avim, or Avites, ?vcn to Az- 
zah or Gaza, where they fettled. When this expul fion 
happened, is quite uncertain ; but, upon the whole, it i& 
plain, that the Cafluhim and Caphtorim, from whom the 
Fhiliftines are defcended, came originally from Egypt ; 
and, having fettled in this country, gave it iheir name. 
But, for the defcription of this deliciuus fpot, we refer 
our readers to the geography of the Land of Promife, of 
which it was the chief, if not the beft, part ; and lhall 
only fpeak here of the government, cuftoms, and reli- 
gion, of fo renowned a people. 

Their moft ancient form of government was adminif- 
tered by kings, who were all honoured with the appella- 
tion of Abimelecb ; fuch were the monarchs of this 
people, father and fon, who dealt with Abraham and 
Ifivac ; but thefe firft kings were under great limitations. 
The feeptre departed from this race very foon ; for in tha 
days of Mofes, their monarchy was changed into an 
ariftocracy of five lords, who feem to have been, in part, 
independent oT each other, though they were alfo, it 
feems, obliged to aft in concert for the commop caufe. 
In the fequel they were ruled by a king \ but how this 
change was brought about, ot whether it was their choice, 
or not, is utterly unknown. The fecond race of kings 
are diftinguiflied by the appellation of Achifli, though 
thfey bore likewife the name of Abimelecb. They held 
their refidence at Gath during their beft times j from 
whence the royal feat was removed to Afcaion, and from 
that city to Gaza. In a word, we may fay, that the Phi- 
liftines had very ftrong notions of liberty. They did not 
pircumcife, and, in their earlieft times, held adultery in 
the greateft abomination. 

After what we have faid, we need not obferve, that 
they were a very warlike people ; but we mufl add, that 
fh^y diftinguiflied themfelves by their induftry. Their 
charafter mufl be confidered at different periods ; for we 
may fay, they were not. always the fame people. In the 
days of Abranam and Ifaac, they were, without all doubt, 
a righteous and hofpitable nation \ but afterwards a revo-^ 
lution in government, religion, and morals, may have en- 
fued. From thenceforward they became like other idola- 
trous nations ; the fame enormities crept in, and prevail- 
ed among them. They are conftantly mentioned in Scrip- 


k Deutcron. n. s^i 
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ture as ftrangers ; and, though polTefTcd of a mofl cond- 
derable part of the Land of Promife, yet God would 
never fuffer them to driven out, they being Egyptians 
■by defcent, and not original natives, whofe land only was 
promifed to Abraham, and his feed. Their arrogance and 
ambition were great ; and fo irreconcileable was their en- 
mity (I) to the ifraelites, that one would be almoft Jtempted 
to think they Avere created on purpofe to be a thorn in 
their fides ; for, though the hand of God was evidently 
againft them feveral times, and particularly when they de- 
tained the ark, yet they hardened their hearts, and clofed 
their eyes againft convi£lion. They feem to have enter- 
tained a very fond veneration for their deities, in which 
they perfifted, though they were eyc-witnefles of the 
(hame and ignominy, 'which befel them in the prcfence 
of the captive ark ; nay, they were fo bialfed in their fa-" 
vour, as to imagine, that their gods might prevail againft 
him, who had, in fo glaring a manner, put them to 
fhame and difgrace. They were much addifted to trade; 
which, confidering their fituation, they may have exer- 
cifed from the beginning ; but, by the acceflion of the 
fugitive Edomites in David’s time, they rofe to fo great a 
reputation as merchants, that the Greeks, it feems, pre- 
ferred them to all other nations in that refpeft, and, from 
them, called all the country bordering on theirs Palef- 
tine K Their language was not fo different from that 
fpoken by the Hebrews, as to caufe any difficulty for them 
to f onverfe together, as will be perceived by their inter- 
courfc with Abraham and Ifaac ; fo that, in all this re- 
gion, the feveral nations fpoke one and the fame tongue, 
perhaps with fome variation of dialeft. They had, doubN 
lefs, the arts and fciences in common with the molt 


1 See Cumberland. Origin. Gent. antiquilT, p. 37. 


(1) From a paffage in Chro- 
nicles, it is giielfcd to have 
been of very ancient dare ; 
where it is faid, that the men 
of Gath flew the children of 
Ephraim, who would have 
taken their cattle from them.” 
This incident is no where elfe 
to be found ; and there arc va- 
rious notions concerning the 
ienfe in which we muft take this 
jpaffa^e. As to the time of the 


tranfaftion, mofl people nllow 
it to have been while the chil- 
dren of Ifrael were fojourners 
in Egypt, It plainly appears, 
by the next verfe, that Ephra- 
im himfelf was living at that 
period. The Targum fup- 
pofes his children mifeomputed 
the time they were to fefve in 
Egypt, and began too early an 
attempt upon their Promifed 
Land, 
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learned and ingenious among their contemporaries, and, 
perhaps, fome of them in greater perfection. They had 
giants among them, but, whether they were originally of 
the breed of the Anakims, who retired hither when they 
were expelled from Hebron, or were fprung from acci- 
id^utal births, is not eafily determined. We muft not 
forget, that the invention of the bow and arrow is af- 
cribed to this people. 

Their religion wns difTi^rcni: nt rent times ; under 
their firft race of kinu'n, they ufed the fame rites with the 
Hebrcvi s- A1 irneicch, in the fin he had like to have 
committed with Sarah, through Abraham^s timidity, was 
favoured with a divine admonition from God ; and, by 
his fpeech and behaviour at that time, it feems as if he 
had been ufed to conveife with the Deity. In after-times, 
they erred into endlefs fuperftitions, and different kinds of 
idolatry ; each of the principal or five cities feemed to 
have had an idol of its own. Mama, Mamas, or Mar- 
nafh was worfliipped at Gaza, and is faid to have mi- 
grated into Crete, and to have become the Cretan Jupi- 
ter. Dagon was worfliipped at Azotus ; he feems to have 
been the greateft, the moft ancient, and rnofl favourite 
god they had ; to which may be added, that he, perhaps, 
fubfifted the longeft of any " that did not ftraggle out of 
the country. To him they aferibed the invention of 
bread-corn, or of agriculture, as his name imports. We 
cannot enter into the common notion of his being repre- 
fented as amonfter, half man, half fifli ; nor confequently 
into another almoft as common, that he is the fame with 
the Syrian goddefs Derceto, who, we are told, was re- 
prefented under fome fuch mixed form. Our opinion is, 
that this idol wavS in fliape wholly like a man ; for we 
read of his head, his hands, and his feet®. He flood in 
a temple at Azotus, and had priefts of his own, who 
paid him a very conftant attendance p. Next to Dagon 
was Baalzebub, the God of Ekron. In the text of the 
NewTeflament, he is called Beelzebub, and the Prince of 
Devils. His name is rendered lord of flies ; which, by 
fome, is held to be a mock appellation beflowed on him 
by the Jews ; but others think him fo flyled by his wor- 
fliippers, as Hercules and Apomyos, and others, were, 
from his driving thofe infeQs away ^ and urge, that Aha- 

“ Hieronym. in Efai, n See i Maccah. x. “ See 

Fuller's Pifgah Figirt^ book ii.cbap. id. fefli 3i>' p See i Sarn^ 
vcr. 3, 4. 
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^iah, In his fickncfs S would fcarcely have applied to 
him, if his name had carried in it any reproach. But it 
muft be remembered, it is the facred hiftorian that makes 
ufe of that contemptuous term in derifion ; whereas the 
idolatrous monarch, who was one of his votaries, might 
call him by his common name, fuppofed to have been 
Baal-zebaoth, the lord of armiesy or Baal-fhamim, lord of 
heaveriy or fome other, bordering on Baal-zebub. How, 
or under what form he was reprefented, is uncertain : 
fome place him on a throne, and attire him like a king; 
others paint him as a fly’’. Not to dwell on this obfeu- 
rity, it appears, that he became an oracle of the higheft 
repute for omnifcience and veracity ; that he had priefls 
of his own ; and that he, in the middle times at leaft, was 
much fought after by thofe who were anxious about futu- 
rity, Derceto we take certainly to have been the goddefs 
of Afcalon " , but we are fupported by profane authority, 
without the leaft countenance from Scripture. Gath is 
feemingly the only city of all the five unprovided with a 
deity; wherefore, as the Scripture declares, that Aftita- 
roth or Aftarte, was worftiipped by this people, we are 
ready to place her at Gath, and the rather, as this, of all 
their cities, may have had mod communication with Si- 
don. To fpeak in general concerning their religious rites 
and ceremonies, which is all we can do, they feem to 
have erefted very large and fpacious temples, or very 
wide halls, for the celebration of their folemn feafons and 
feftivals “ (for fuch they furely had); their religious oflSces 
were attended with much pomp, and a great concourfc 
from all parts ; and they prefented their gods with the 
chief part of their fpoil, and carried them about with 
them when they went to war, Wc do not find in Scripture 
that they facrinced their children ; and yet the Curetes 
(K) are faid to be their defeendents. 

We fliall now proceed to the hiftory of this extraor- 
dinary nation. They came diredlly out of Egypt ; but 

q X Kings, i. i. ^ Procop. Gaz. ■ Diod. Sicul. lib. ii, 

p. 65. ‘ j Sam. xxxi. lo. » Judges, xvi. a;. 

(K) The Curetes ftcrificed faying the Phlliftlnes praftifed 
their children to Saturn, and, fo barbarous and unnatural a 
from the fimilitude this name cuftom, we may venture to 
bears to Cherethites, or Phi- pronounce, that they learned 
liflines, it has been advanced, it not from them, but borrow, 
that they are the fame people ; cd it elfe^'herei 
as wc have no warrant for 

lipon 
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Upon what motive is ndt pofitively known no more than 
the time of their removal, and finding the Avims^ feated 
in a pleafant and fruitful land, and themfelves ftrong 
enough to expel them, they made their attempt, and fuc- 
ceeded. We are not much inclined to think they were 
very numerous when they firft fettled in this their con- 
ijueft ; for their king, even in the days of Ifaac, grew 
jealous of that patriarch’s power, whicn is no great fign 
that his own was very confiderable j though poflibly they 
may have been fettled there many years before, and mult 
confequently have been much more numerous than they 
were at firll. But fuppofing this kingdom or ftate to 
have been but weak in its beginnings, as moft others were, 
we proceed to the next notice we have of their affairs. 

Yr. of FL Abimelech, their king in Abraham’s days, was a holy 
45 and juft perfon, and appears to have had fome inter- 
Anrc Clir, ^oyrfe * with God. fie refided at Gerar, of which place 
’ he is called king, and had like to have been drawn into 

Ai^iatdechL 2 very fatal fnare by the too great caution of Abraham ; 

who coming into his kingdom, to be at a diftance from 
the vale of Siddim, pretended that Sarah was not his 
wife, but his filler. Abimelech faw her, was taken with 
her charms, and underftanding flie was a Tingle woman, 
refolved to take her to his bed but ere he had accom- 
pliflied his'defires, he was warned by God to reftore the 
woman to her concealed hufbatid, upon pain of death. 
Abimelech excufed himfelf to the divine viGon, upon the 
innocence of his intentions ; and feeming to have frefti in 
mind the terrible overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Lord,” fays he, wilt thou alfo flay a righteous na- 
tion ?” as if he was afraid that God would take vengeance 
on his people for a crime he was going ignorirntly to 
commit. But he haft the comfortable anfwer in a vifion 
or dream, that God knew well, and approved his inte^ 
grity ; that he had with-bcld him from finning ; and that 
Abraham fhould, at his requeft, pray for him, and he 
Ihould live. Thus admonifhed, he alked Abrahatn what 
he had done to him, that he fhould mlflead him into fo 
dangerous an error; or what pffcncc he had ever com- 
mitted againft him, that be fliould tempt him to fuch a 
fin, as might have proved the ruin, not of himfelrf only^ 
but of his whole kingdom. Wfiat have you obferved,’’ 
faid he, in the morals or behaviour of me and my peo- 
ple, that you (hould imagme we could oiFer any violence 
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to your wife F* The anfwer be received front Abr2jiam 
was a frank confeffioa of thetrUtb he acknowleged, with- 
out dlfguifCt that he feared they had not been endued 
with right notions of God and his laws> and that he 
fhould certainly be deprived pf his lifci that they might 
the more freely enjoy Sarah ; he added, that in faying 
fhe was his fitter, he had fpoken nothing but the truth| 
fhe being really fo; and informed the king, that in 
Itrange places, it had always been his cuftom to make her 
pafs for his fiftcr only, for fear of the worft. Abimelech, 
fatisfied with his apology, and in obedience to the divine 
command, not only reltored Sarah to Abraham, but made 
him a very handfome prefent in flieep, oxen, and fervants, 
both men and women declaring to him withal, that he 
was welcome to live in what part of his dominions he 
belt liked. He alfo made a confiderable prefent to Sarah. 
In this manner did Abimelech comply with the divine 
admonition ; and upon the prayers of Abraham, he and 
his whole houfe were reltored to their natural faculties, 
of which they had been deprived for Sarah’s fake v the 
Lord having rendered the men impotent, and the women 
barren (M). Ever after this explanation, Abimelech lived 
in perfeft harmony with Abraham; and that the fame 
might be tranfmitted down to pofterity, Abimelech, with 
the participation of Phichol, the chief captain of his 
holt, propofed an oath to Abraham, whereby he Ihould 
bind his polterity to live in amity with his, and to deal 
by them jult as he (Abimelech) had dealt with Abraham. 
This propofal was readily embraced by Abraham, but firft 
he defined a difpute might be decided, concerning a well 
which Abimelech’s fervants had forcibly taken from him. 
Abimelech declared he never heard of this outrage till 
that moment ; and that nothing of the kind Ihould have 
been then to be complained of, had Abraham informed 
him of it fooncr. That this matter might be terminated 
in fuch a manner as to admit of no farther difpute, Abra- 


(M) “Or with fuch fvvcll- 
ingB in the fecret parts, that 
the men could neither enjoy 
their wives, or the women who 
were with child be delivered.” 
We find this Itory quite altered 
by jofephus, who fays Abi- 
melech was taken with fo 
violent a fit of ficknefs, that 
hi^ life was defpaired of ; that 


in. the midft of it he had a 
dream, which adinoniihed him 
concerning Sarah; that find- 
ing himfelf upon the mending 
hand, he called together hia 
friends, and difclofed to them 
his dreanfi, and the violence of 
his paffion ; and that there- 
upon he made up the matter 
.with Abraham. 

ham^ 
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ham, among the numerous prefents he made him at 
iheep and oxen, fevered feven cwc4ambs, which he gave 
him, to be a ftanding teftimony of his having dug, and 
consequently of his being the right owner of, that well- 
Abimelech accepted of thqm accordingly, and the well 
Was, from them, called Beerfheba. After a mutual ra- 
tification of their covenant, Abimelech, and Phichol, the 
chief captain of his holt, rofe up, and returned from 
whence they came ^ 

Abimelech, the fon of Abimelech, and therefore called 
the fecond of that name, fucceeded his father in the king- 
dom of the Philiftines, reigned alfo at Gerar, had almoft 
the fame tranfaclions with Ifaac as his father had with 
Abraham, and feems to have been actuated by the very 
fame principles as his father, and to have well deferved 
to be ftyled a juft and pious prince. In his days came 
Ifaac to Gerar, fore prefled by famine, and condufting 
Rcbekah with him, whom, in imitation of his father, he 
made pafs for his filler. Whether Abimelech and his 
fubjefts had remembrance of that fallacy before, and what 
had like to have enfued, to the detriment of the whole 
nation j or whether the morals of this country were ftill 
fo pure, and challity and hofpitality in fuch due and 
high efteem, that they abhorred the thoughts of an impure 
attempt, we know not ; but it is certain that Rebekah 
was unmolefted by fuitors of any fort ; and Ifaac had no 
occalion to complain upon her account. However, it is 
pretty evident, that Abimelech himfelf, at leaft, had a 
flirewd fufpicion they were man and wife ; for looking 
one day out of his window, he faw Ifaac carefling Re- 
bekah in fuch a manner as convinced him they were 
much nearer related than they pretended to be. Where- 
fore he called Ifaac to him, and alked him how he could 
be fo deceitful, pretending that Ihe, who was really his 
wife, was no morq than his filter. Ifaac pleaded his father 
Abraham^s excufe. Abimelech replied, it was by no means 
kindly done of him V 'for that, ignorantly, fome or other 
of the people might have enjoyed her, and thereby in- 
volved the whole nation in a moft dangerous fin, which, 
in order to prevent, he proclaimed what Ifaac had told 
him, forbidding any perfon to touch Rebekah or her 
hulband, upon pain of death. Though it might have 
been expefled that he could have driven ou^ Ifaac from 
his dominions, as one who either malicioully or igno- 
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rantly bad expofcd his whole nation to irretrievable rilln, 
yet he fufFered him to ibide in the land till his power 
began to give umbrage. Then indeed the Philiftines, 
beholding the prodigious increafe of Ifaac’s ftorej envied ' 
him, and gave him no fmall difturbance, by filling up his 
wells as faft as his fervants dug them, and by other ill 
offices. At length Abimelech fent him a pofitive order 
to remove. This meflage was couched, it feems, in fuch 
civil terms, that Ifaac, who was not confcious to himfelf 
of any evil defign againft him, oilly removed from one 
part of his country to another- He had not been long 
fettled in this fecond habitation, when new broils and 
contentions arofe between the Philiftines of Gerar and 
Ifaac’s fervants; tbofe laft opening the wells which Abra- 
ham had dug, and which the Philiftines, after his death, 
had flopped up, and wanting ftill more water, fought for 
new fprings, and dug new wells, which the Philiftine 
herdfmen claimed as their right; whence the wells thus 
difputed, two in number, were, one of them, by Ifaac, 
called Efek, or contention^ and the other Hitnah, or hatred. 

By thefe vexations Ifaac was obliged to fliift from place 
to place, till Abimelech, at laft remembering the cove- 
nant between his father and Abraham, and plainly per- 
ceiving that Ifaac was favoured with God’s fpecial bleff- 
ing, thought it his duty, or his intereft, to renew it, 
takipg with him Abuzzath, an intimate friend, and Phi- 
chol (N), the chief captain of his hoft, he went to Ifaac, 
who could not help declaring his furprize in feeing them, 
after what had pafled. They owned that they, plainly 
faw God was with him, and that he was rifing to a high 
pitch of power and ptofperity ; therefore defired to enter 
into bonds of fricndffiip with him, by a new league, or by 
a revival of the old covenant, requefting no other terms 
than that the Philiftines, and their pofterity, might be ufed 
and copfidered by Ifaac, and his pofterity, as he and his 
family had been confidered and ufed by Abimelech and 
his people. They were all three entertained by Ifaac ; 

(N) The chief captain of have been a title of honour or 
his father’s hoft, as may be re- dignity ; and that, as the king 
membered, was alfo called Phi- was conftantly called Abime- 
chol ; but as it is impoffible, lech, his chief niiniftcr, or ge- 
or very highly improbable at neral, was couftantly ‘called 
lealb that this was the fame Phichol. 
man, we conclude Phichol to 
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^nd the league they defired being mutually fwom to 
next morning, they departed in peace ■. 

The hiftory of tbePhiliftincs, hitherto clear and circum- 
ftantial, is all at once involved in an impenetrable mifl:, 
through which we can only perceive, that the men of 
Gath fell on the children of Ephraim, and flew them, for 
attempting to drive off their cattle But we are igno- 
rant of the date, particulars, and cpnfequences of this 
tranfaAion. 

For a long feries of years we hear nothing of this peo- 
ple, and are only left to gucfs that they, in the mean 
time, diflblved their ancient form of government, and 
contracted an averflon to the Ifraelites ; for, when they 
are next mentioned, they are rcprefented under diftinCl 
jurifdiftions, and at ftrife with the children of Ifrael. 

We do not read of any war they had with Jofliua 5 but, 

' after his death, Gaza, Alkelon, and £kron, were taken 

from them by the united tribes of Simeon and Judah ^ ; 
which, however, we find them, in a ftiort time, poffefied 
of again ; but whether they recovered them by force of 
arms, or they were reftored to them by the conquerorSi 
is not faid. 

Yr. of FJ, About one hundred and twenty years after the redudlion 
1043. of the three cities above mentioned, the Philiftines held 
Ante Chr. Ifraelites under their yoke, till they were delivered 
by Shamgar, w^ho flew fix hundred of them with an ox- 
goad (S). Nor muft we forget, that the Phililliaes fuf- 
fered in common with the Ifraelites, by the incurfions 
and ravages of Zebah and Zalmunna, kings of Midian. 

A fecond time they opprelTed the Ifraelites, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ammonites, in the days of Jephthah- 

A tlyrd time they reduced the Ifraelites, by the per- 
miflion of God, and kept them in fubjeftion forty years. 
Vr. of FI. 'In this interval was Samfon born, to check their pride. 

He fell in love with a damfcl of this country, who dwelt 
"1137, ^ Timnath. At the celebration of the nuptials, thirty 
— young Philiftines were appointed to attend on Samfon (T) ; 

who 

■ Gen, xxvL I— 33. I Cliron. vii. 11, cjudg. i. 18. 

(S) Tofephus, who is fb try in cafes of a like nature, 
fond of extraordinary events, and an ufual compliment now 
quite paiTes over this exploit, paid to Samfon, who was come 

(T) This we take to have among them ; but nothing lefs 
been the cuftom of the coun* appears by Jofephus, who 

writes, 
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piropofed a Hddle to them, concerning a lion he had 
killea, in whofe t:arcafe, a twelvemonth after, he found 
honey. It was propofed to thefe young men, by Samfon, 
, th&t, If they unravelled his riddle, he (hould give them 
thirty fuits of apparel, one to each \ but, if they could not 
anfwer him at the end of the feven days of the marriage 
feftival, they Ihould each of th6m give him the fame. 
They accepted the offer, delired to hear the riddle ; but, 
having in vain perplexed themfclves for three days to- 
gether, and defpairing to overcome the difficulty, they 
went to their countrywoman, Samfon’s bride, aefiring 
her to difcover the meaning of the riddle, and threaten- 
ing her, if (he did not, to burn her and all her kindred, 
as perfons who had, on purpofe, introduced a llranger to 
plunder them of their fubftance- This threat made a deep 
imprellion on the young woman who, by continual In- 
treaties, prevailed at laff on her hulband to difclofe the 
ambiguity to her, and ihe communicated it to the thirty 
young men 5 in confcquence of which they won the 
prize. This tranfaftion proved a misfortune to Afkelon *, 
for Samfon, to make good his engagements, went thither, 
and flew thirty men, whofe garments he gave to the ex- 
pofitors of his riddle. 

This marriage was produftive of great mifery to the 
Philiftines; for Samfon’s father-in-laW, apprehending his 
daughter was not well poflefled of her hu{band*s heart, 
gave her away to another, and denied Samfon, who had 
been abfent a twelvemonth, all accefs to his wife ; but, 
to pacify his refentrtient, he offered him another daugh- 
ter, who, as he faid, was younger and handfonicr. This 
propofal did not mollify Samfon, who, in revenge, fent 
out three hundred foxes, with firebrands at theit tails. Into 
the fields, fo that all the (landing Cotn was confumed, 
together with the other fruits of the earth, the vines, and 
the olives. The Fhiliftines, confounded at fo terrible a 
difafter, and underftanding the motives which had in- 
duced Samfon to ufe them fo cruelly, looked on his 
father-irt-law as the chief incendiary ; and therefore burnt 
him, together with his daughter. This revenge they did 
not take with impunity *, there were many of them de- 
(Iroyed by Samfon. In confequence of this ilat^h ter they 
aflembled their forces, and purfued him to the fock of 

writes, that thefe young meU chief when oVetOOftic wick 
were fee as a guard upon him, drink, 
to prevent his doing any itlif- 

Vot. I» E e Etam, 
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Etam, where he was delivered bound to them by the men 
of Judah^who dreaded their difpleafur^« The Philifttinca 
Ihouted aloud at fight of their enemy^ but their joy fbon 
turned into mourning, for Samfon, breaking his oonds^ 
found the jaw-bone of an afs at hand, and with it killed a 
thoufand of thefe adverfaries ^ 

The Philiftines wiflied for nothing fo much as an op- 
portunity to be revenged on Samfon for their new difafter. 
The Gazites, at the end of twenty years, thought they 
had him fecure in their city. Being informed that he 
was lodged with a-n harlot, they watched him, and made^ 
faft their gates, with a defign to kill him next morning- 
But their precaution was to no purpofe ; for Samfon rif- 
ing at midnight, took the city gates,, with their polls and 
bars^ and carried them away towards Hebron. 

Samfon being afterwards enamoured with another har- 
fot of their nation, in the valley of Sorek, whofe name was 
Dalilah, the live lords came to this woman, and promifed 
her, each of them, eleven hundred pieces of filver if Ihe 
would betray her lover, by enticing him to, tell her where: 
fiis llrength lay, and how he might be reduced to the 
ordinary llrength of another man. So large a bribe cor- 
rupted Dalilah^^ heart, and Ihe ufed her bell endeavours 
to earn it \ thinking fhc was acquainted with the fecret, 
fhe fent for the Philiftines to execute their pleafure on 
him : but Ihe was deceived, and they were difappointed. 
A fecond, and a third time, Ihe was beguiled in like man- 
ner j but, at length, her importunities and carefles pre- 
vailing, he difeovered that his great llrength lay in his 
hair: this (he found an opportunity to cut off, and then 
delivered him a prey tathe lords of the Philiftines, who 
gave her the promifed reward, put out Samfon^s eyes, 
and, binding him with fetters of brafs, carried him to 
Gaza, where they compelled him to grind in the prifon- 
houfe. 

Refolving to celebrate a feftival to their god Dagon, in 
confequence of their fuccefs, they alfembled in one edifice, 
but whether a temple, a theatre, or a palace, is quite 
unknown ; the fabric, however, was of fuch extent, that 
no fewer than three thoufand perfons were feated on, 
the roof. In the height of their jollity they fent for the 
blind Samfon to make fport with him, forgetting that his 
hair Was by this time pretty well grown again, and his 
llrength confequently returned. They paid dear for their 

^ Judg. xf. i^i6* ^ 
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diverHon, inafmuch as they all perifhed by the fall of the 
building which Samfon pulled down, ^ overturning the' 
two pillars by which it ^as fupported. This was a terrible 
difafter, fince molt of the chiefs of the Philiftines loft 
'their lives by it; fo that the nation muft have been 
brought to a low condition, being left deftitute of coun- 
sellors/ governors, and commanders 

The Ifraelites, taking advantage of the conflcmation 
attending this difafter, marched againft the enemy with- 
out lofs of time, and pitched their tents at Eben-ezer. 
The Philiftines, notwithftanding the great lofs they had 
fuftained, came out to meet them, and encamped at 
Aphek, The two armies foon came to aftion, and the 
day turned in favour of the Philiftines, who put the 
Ifraelites to flight, and, having Hain four thoufand of 
them, drove the reft into their camp. The Philiftines, 
in the midft of their triumph upon this occafion, heard 
an uncommon fhout of joy from the Hebrew camp ; and, 
enquiring into the caufc of it, were told, that the He- 
brews had fent for the ark of the Lord, and that it was 
come into their camp. Hearing thefe tidings, they cried 
out, in the utmoft confternation, God is come into the 
enemy’s camp ; what will become of us Their fears^ 
however, were difpelled by the remonftrances and exhor- 
tations of their chiefs, and they forthwith rufhed to battle. 
The attack was fo furious, that they not only flew thirty 
thoufand of the Ifraelites, but alfo took the ark of God, 
after having flain Hpphni and Phineas, the priefts who 
attended it. Doubtlefs they called this a complete vic- 
tory, and rejoiced in a moft extraordinary manner, not 
being aware of the evil confequences- In high triumph 
they carried the captive ark to Afhdod, and placed it 
in the temple of their idol Dagon, as an acceptable offer- 
ing. Next morning they went into the temple, and, 
“ behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the earth, 
before the ark of the Lord.” They took him up, and fet 
him in his place again, attributing this firft humiliation 
to fome accident. But on the lecond day, when they 
went in again, they not only faw their god in the fame 
humble pofture they beheld him in the day before» but 
alfo deprived of his head, hands, and feet, which lay on 
the threftiold. Hence arofe the fuper^tions 
among his priefts, never to tread on the threfhold as' they 
went into his temple, either in remembrance of this mu- 

K Judg. aivi. per tc^ 
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tilatlon, orbecaufe it had been hallowed by the touch 
of ihe facred limbs of their mangled deity., But their 
concerti for him was quickly diverted by a more lively 
fenfe of their own calamities^ their whole country being 
fmitten with a fudden plague, of which many of them 
died, whilft thofe who furvived were grievoufly torment- 
ed with the haemorrhoids. Aflidod, and its whole terri- 
tory, labouring under fo dreadful a calamity, they refolved 
to keep the ark no longer among them, being too fenfibly 
convinced that they fuffered on that account. But, that 
they might not take an hafty ftep, they called an alTembly 
of all the lords of the Fhiliftines, to deliberate upon the 
means of delivering them from this raging evil, and to 
determine what was heft to be done with the fatal ark. 
The refolution they came to was : that the ark Ihould be 
removed to Gath, apprehending, as is thought, that 
Aflidod was a place unacceptable to the divinity. Accord- 
ingly they carried it thither ; but the fame plague, and 
another lort of haemorrhoids, followed it to Gath, feizing 
every individual without diftinAion of fmall or great. 
The men of Gath then fent the ark to Ekron \ but the 
inhabitants of that city, knowing what Gath and Aflidod 
had already fuffered by detaining it, exclaimed, that the 
ark of the God of Ifracl was fent to deftroy them- Their 
fears were not vain *, for great numbers of them died, 
and the raging diftemper gathered flrength as it fpread. 
Therefore they had no fooner received the ark, than, all 
in confufinn, they fent to the lords of the Philiftines to 
confult with them about the manher of fending the ark to 
its proper place. The refult of this council is not ex- 
prefled •, they feem to have removed the ark into the 
country, and thereby to have only increafed the number 
of the evils that afflifted them, the fields being now laid 
watte with fwarms of mice. Finding, therefore, that 
their condition became every day worfe, and their evils 
muhiplied as often as the arte was removed, they called 
for their priefls and diviners to demand of them what they 
thought mod expedient to be done on this mournful occa- 
&on. Their anfwer was^ that they ought not to fend it 
9 way empty, but, hy all means, with a trefpafs-offering, 
as an atonement, ming then afked what this trefpafs- 
offering inuft be, they replied, five golden hzmorrhoids, 
and five golden mice, according to the number of the 
lords of die Philiftines, the fame plague having been 
common to them all. They then direAed them in what 
pinner 
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l^ing punflually complied witfai the 9rk returned to the 
Ifraelitesi and the Philiftines were made thoroughly fen- 
fible of the hand that had chaftifed them '' 

• The Philiftines, by difmiffing the ark^ delirercd them- 
felves from the evils they groaned under. But they foou 
forgot the mighty power of the God of Jfracl, who had 
thus afflifted them. For, not above twenty years after^ 
underftanding the Ifraelites were gathered in a body at 
Mizpeh, they refolved to difpcrfe them, apprehending, 
perhaps, that they were delil^rating *tq>on meafures for 
throwing off their yoke. They marched, therefore, to- 
wards Mizpeh ; and the Ifraelites, ftruck with terror at 
their approach, applied to Samuel, who was in the midft 
of them, begging he would not ceafe to cry out to the 
Lord in their behalf. 

In the mean time the Philiftines purfued their marchf 
unmindful of Him, who was ever ready, when his people 
turned to him, to confound the ftrengtb and devices of 
their enemies, however wife and powerful, as he did on 
this very occafton. For, the Philiftines heing upon the 
point of attacking the Ifraelites, were, by a tdrcadful and 
unexpefted ftorm of thunder and lightning broken, dif- 
perfed, and thrown into the utmoft confuhon ; of which 
the Ifraelites taking advantage, purfued them with great 
flaughter as far as Beth-Car. This proved a fatal over- 
throw to the Philiftines, being attended with the lofs of 
the dominion they had exererfed over the Hebrews, and 
the many encroachments they Iiad made on their terri- 
tory ^ 

How great foevy this lofe might have been, the Phi-. 
liftines foon recovered it ; nay, in a few yearsj they be- Ante^ciu*. 
came more powerful than ever. For, being informed 1096. 
that one of their fortreffes, named Gcba, had been fur- ■ 

prifed by Jonathan* the fon ol Saul, they afiemUed thirty 
thoufand chariots, (ix thoufand horfe(tJ), and infantry 
numerous as the fand of the fea, to iight with the Ifracb- 
ites, who ftill laboured under the ill cfrcfta of their tyran- 
nical policy, by continuing deftitute of arms : for fo long 
as the Philiftines held them in ful^edion, they did not 
^ven fuftcr a fmith to dwell among them. This very nu- 

1 Sam. iv, v. vi. * i Sam* vii. s— ij. 

fU> Tk» number of cha*^ tnd conje^hire which Sir Ifaac 
riots c»Mio( be fuppofed to be Newton and the commenta- 
all of the warlike fort, not- tors have adduced to render it 
withftanding every argument probable. 
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itiCroti^ multitude went out, and, encamping in MichmaHi, 
occaHoned fo general a conftemation. that happy wa^ 
the Ifraelite who could conceal himfelf from their notice- 
From Michmafh they fcnt out three detachments to fpoil 
the country which they ravaged without the leaft oppo- 
lition, having to deal with an unarmed enemy. 

Tr. ofFl. Ncverthclefs, in the midft of their depredations, they 
received a check from Jonathan, who, hurried on by a 
Ante u r. impulfe, and accompanied only by his armour- 

- bearer, made a confiderablc daughter or one of their out- 

guards; the noife of which fpreading to the whole bofly, 
they were feized with a fudden panic, which occafioned 
fo great a tumult among them, that the very earth 
trembled. In the height of this diforder, they firft fell 
upon each other with great daughter (X), and then be- 
took themfelves to Right with the mod: tumultuous uproar ; 
this the Ifraelites no fooner obferved, than theypurfued 
them, with Saul at their head : and if he had not been in 
too great an hurry, and forbid his men to ftand to take a 
little refreftimcnt, the lofs of the Philiftines would have 
been much greater. It was, however, very confiderable, 
for they were purfued from Michmafti to Aijalon 

Though thus vifibly defeated by the hand of heaven, 
yet, in a few years they revived, and put themfelves under 
arms, once more, to try their ftrength with the Ifraelites ; 
perhaps induced thereunto upon hearing that Saul was 
difturbed in his mind. But, though they made a great 
noife and parade, they did not proceed with fuch fury 
as formerly, nor did they feem fo eager for battle. They 
firft rendezvoufed in Shochoh, belonging to the tribe of 
Judah; but, advancing thence, and finding Saul ready to 
receive them, they pitched their tents upon a moun- 
tain oppodte to another on which Ifrael was encamped. 
They had in their army, at this time, a giant, one Goliath 
of Oath, fix cubits and a fpah high, aud armed cap-a-pie 
with brazen armour ( Y) ; the ftaff of his fpear was like 

^ 1 Sanir xiii. 17— Z3. xW. 1 — 15. 

(X) This exploit is alto- Ihckels of brafs, or upwards of 

gether miraculous j therefore one hundred and eighty-nine 
probability is out of the quef- of our pounds Troy; and, by 
lion. ^ the fame rule, the head of his 

(Y) The height of Goliath fpear, which weighed fix hun- 
Ifaa twelve feet eight inches, med fiiekels of iron, exceeded 

' and fomewhat better than three two and twenty^ of the fame 
lenths. His coat of mail, pounda, 
alone, weighed fix thouland 
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^wcavei^s beam, and the bead of it weighed fix hundred 
fhckels of iron; and, before him, went one who bore his 
ftiicld. This gigantic warrior feems to have been very 
fenfible of his ftrengtii, and to have fancied that he alone 
could fupportlua country's caufe; accordingly, he under- 
took to fight arny one in the holt of Ifrael, and, by fiilglc 
combat, to determine which of the two nations Ihould. 
rule, and which obey. With this view he w'ent down 
into the valley wbicK parted the two camps, and there 
challenged the Ifraelites to producer man who dared to 
face hiin in Angle combat. The challenge was not ac- 
cepted^ the Ifraelites being ftruck with terror, and greatly 
difmayed at his enormous fize and menacing fpeech, fo 
that he repeated it in vain every morning and evening, 
for forty days fucceffively. At ie;igth, perceiving a ruddy 

J outh advancing towards him from the Ifraelites, in the ' 
abit and appearance of a Ihepherd, he was fired with in- 
dignation, and obferving a ftafF in his hand, What,*^ 
fays he, ^ am I a dog, that you arc come againft me 
with a ftafF?" Then, curfing him by his gods, Come 
hither,” faid he, that I may give your flem to the fowls 
of the air, and the beafts of the neld.” Young David 
replying with equal modefty and fpirit, he Hepped for- 
ward to punifh the youth for his pnefumption ; but, be- 
fore he could reach him, he was, by a ftone, which 
David threw with a fling, ftruck on the forehead, and 
felled to the ground. He no fooner fell, than David^ 
advancing, fevered, with the giant’s own fword, his head 
from his body, and carried it off in triumph. The Phir 
liftines feeing their champion flain, fled with great precU 
pitation, as if their hopes had been all centered i^ \\im ; 
and, to judge by their behaviour, it was redly the cafe. 

They left ’their tents and baggage behind thcmi and were 
purfued by Saul qtiite home to the gates of their ovrn 
cities, Gath and Ekron, with great •flaughter ^ (Z). 

The fame hand which had deprived them of Goliath, 
proved fatal to fome of them foon after ; for two hundred 
of them were flain by David for the fake of their fore- 
Ikins only, that he might perform the condition impofed 
on him by Saul, before he would give him his daughter 

1 1 Sam. xvii, 1—55. 

(Z) If we may credit Jofc- killed, atid twice that numhe;r 
pbuB, they had thirty thoufand wounded, in thispurfult (i)» 

(1) Antiq. lib, vi. cap. 11, 
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to ^ifq hv^ the p 2 ^i:ticulars of this (laughter are not fpc^ 
cjfied in the text of Scripture, Thence, however, it majr 
be gathered, that this was the caufe of a freft rupture \ 
and that the princes of thq Philiftines undertook to re- 
venge the injury j but what (uccefs attended them, ia not 
faid. 

Soon after this even^ they were overthrown in battle 
by David ' ^ and fome great change Teems, about this 
time, to have been wrought in th^r government ; for, 
inftead of their lords or princes^ we now read of a king 
dc/iifit they had, whofe name was Achifli, and who refided at 
Qath He is elfewhere called Abimelech the ancient 
appellation, as we have feen, of the firft kings of this 
people. David, in order to avoid the evil defigns of Saul, 
fled to Gath, and was brought before this king ; who, 
I imagining him, by his behaviour, to be heflde himfelf,^ 
would take no further notice of him, than to order he 
(hould be brought no more into his prefence 

The Philiftines, who all this time were upon no fettled 
terms with Saul, prevented him from laying hold on Da-;' 
vid in the wildernefs of Maon ; but they were again, it 
feems, attended with bad fuccefs, in their attempts againft 
him, and either fled, 'or retreated, before Saul. 

Yr. of FI, Achilh, the Ton o£ Maoch, afterwards received David, 
ii88. his wives, and all his followers, into his protection; anti 
AnteChr, treated the diftrefled refugees with great hofpitality: at 
David’s requeft, that he might have fome place allotted 
him for his particular dwelling, he very gcneroully named 
Ziklag for that purpofe ; whence it was, ever after, 
claimed by the kings of Judah. This was> indeed, the 
moft efteftual method for binding David to his intereft. 
Achifh had fuch influence over the Philiftines, that they. 

, facrifleed their refentment for the wrongs, they had re. 
ceived from that fugitive prince, to their prefent intereft 
and fafety ; and let him live peaceably among them, ra^ 
ther than hazard the Qonfequences of his return, and re- 
conciliation with Saul. Achifli, who conceived very high 
thoughts of David, underftanding he had been out upon 
fome expedition, examined him concerning it ; and, re- 
ceiving luch an anfwer, as made him imagine he had been 
plundering his own nation, he exprefled great fatisfaeftioni 
hoping David had done Ibmetking to make himfelf odious 
in the eyes of hi^ cpuntryinen s and that now he (hould 

^ 1 Sam# xix. 8 , ■ i Satoi. xxi. lo. * Pfal. xxxiv. 

V 1 Sami nbi fupra> Ui ■ j> 
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have him ^ a fervatH for ever. Preparing, foon after, to 
war with Sauh he told Davidi that he expefted him to 
head his followers ; promifing to reeompenfe him with 
.fome eminent poft in his fervice. The Fhiliftines firft 
affembled at Shunem, and there encamped ; from thence 
they removed to Aphek ; here the fcveral bodies of the 
Philiftines appeared together* in a kind of review, under 
their refpedlive chiefs, and David and his men followed 
after At nilh ; from whence it is gathered, that the poft 
he promifed him was, to be captain of his guard. At 
this dlfpofition the lords ‘and chiefs of the Philiftines tak- 
ing offence, expoftulated with Achifti ; who in vain en-» 
deavoured to perfuade them, that David was a fall and 
trufty friend. Indead of being fatisfied with what the 
king faidj they were incenfed againd him, and infilled on 
his immediately difmifling David, and fending him back 
to Ziklag, left he fhould nave it in his power to betray 
them in battle, with a view to reconcile himfelf with his 
natural lord and mailer. In Ihort, they could not imagine,, 
that David, who was the idol of his people, would for- 
feit his popularity, by fighting againft them. Achilh, 
unable to refift all this clamour, called David to him^ 
and alTured him, that, for his own part, he had the 
higheft fenfe of his fincerity and merit, and had been per- 
feftly fatisfied with his behaviour ever fince he had given 
him flielter ; but that, fince the lords were far from being 
difpofed to think fo well of him, it would be imprudent 
to contend againfl; them therefore he defired him to re- 
turn quietly to Ziklag. David relenting the diftruft which pj 

the lords entertained of him, and protefting bis readinefs 1291. 
to fight in his caufe ; Achifli anfwered, with great ear- Ante Chr, 
neftnefs, that he was fully convinced of his affeflion; ■• 5 ^* 
that he had a fingular veneration for him j and that, in 
his eyes, he was an angel of God;, but that, feeing the 
Lords were fo unreafonably bent againft him, he mull 
confent to fet out for Ziklag early next morning. 

David fet out, accordingly; and Achilh and the Phi- 
liftines marched againft SaUl, who was encamped on 
Mount Gilboa. A battle was fought on that fame mount, 
and the Philiftines gained a complete viftory over the 
Ifraelites, whom they drove before them with great llauffh- 
ter ; in particular, they purfued clofc after Saul and his 
fons, Jonathan, Abinad^, and Malchifhua, whom they 
flew. They difeharged their arrows, with great eagernefs, 
after Saul, who was fore Wounded by them ; but they had 
pot the honour of difpatcbitig him: be fell| ere they 

reached 
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reached Hm, by his own weapon. Thus the Philiftines, 
at length, obtained a complete viftory j in confcquence of 
which, they polTeffed themfelves of a great part of the 
enemy’s country. The day after the battle, when they ' 
came to ftrip the flain, they found Saul king of Ifrael, and 
his three fons, among the reft, in Mount Gilboa. They 
cut off Saul’s head ; ftripped him of his armour, which 
they dedicated in the temple of Aftaroth ; and his body, 
and thofe, alfo, of his fons, they ignominioufly hung upon 
the walls of Bethflian. But the^c they did not long re- 
main. The inhabitants of Jabefti-Gilead, whom that 
monaich had lately faved from imminent deftruftion, 
took this opportunity of fliewing their gratitude to their 
late deliverer, and, at the peril of their lives, bringing 
away thofe mangled remains from the enemy, gave them 
a more honourable burial in their own city 

After the battle of Gilboa, David removed from Zik»* 
lag to Hebron, where he was proclaimed king by the 
greateft part of the tribes. As for Achifli, though we 
read no more of him, yet there is reafon to fuppofe, that 
he continued his good offices to David for fome confider- 
able time j for, during the whole conteft between him 
and Iflibolheth, the furviving fon of Saul, the Philiftines 
never offered to difturb him, though they might, at that 
junflure, have eafily crufhed him in the bud. This pa- 
cific dlfpofition can hardly be aferibed to any thir^ but 
the kind interpofition of Achifh : however, the Philif- 
tines no fooner underftood, that his rival was dead, and 
that all Ifrael and Judah had fubmitted themfelves to him, 
than they renewed hoftilities- but whether this rupture 
was owing to the lofs of his friend and protestor j to the 
jcaloufy the Philiftines conceived of his great power ; or 
to fome other motive, the text leaves us quite in the darkp 
Be that as it will, they marched out and encamped in the 
▼alley of Rephaim : from thence they removed to Baal- 
Perazim, where they were encountered by David, and by 
him fo completely overthrown, that, intent upon nothing 
but faving themfelves, they left their baggage behind 
them, and even Aeir gods, which they had carried about 
with them, in> imitation of the Ifraelites, when they 
brought their ark into the field. The Philiftines feem 
"Yr. of FI Tallied again, to refeue their captive gods. They 

,*301. drew up in battalia, in the valley of Rephaim; but were 
Ante Chr. defeated a*new by David, in a ludden onfet, and purfued 
■ □ 47 ' 
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with great Qaughter, from Geba to Gazer a place on 
their own frontiers. 

The war did not end here ; for, in a little time, they 
were invaded by David, and Mctheg-Ammah was taken**. 

The Philiftines had feveral men of extraordinary fta- 
ture among them, and all, it feems, of the kindred of 
Goliath : and, though they had experienced the little ufe 
of fuch men in an army, yet they feem to have caft their 
eyes upon thefe, now nattering themfelvts, that, by their 
help, they might retrieve their honour, and take revenge 
on David. Wherefore, after they had lain quiet feveral 
years, they broke out into a war again with Ifrael, and 
their giants marched in their army. At length they came 
to battle, in which Ifhbi-Benob (A), a fon of Goliath, 
taking David at fome difadvantage, had like to have flain 
him j but, miffing his aim, he fell by the hand of this 
prince affifted by Abiftiai, although the head of his fpear 
weighed three hundred fliekels of brafs, and he was, in 
an extraordinary manner, appointed for war. A fecond 
battle was fought near a place called Gob, wherein Saph, 
another fon of Goliath, was flain by Sibbechai, the Hu- 
(hathite ; and a third at Gob, alfo, when Goliath^s bro- 
ther, the ftafF of whofe fpear was like a weaver's beam, 
fell, by the valorous might of £lhanan the fon of Jaare- 
Oregim, a Bethlehemite. From this laft place the war 
was transferred into the territory of Gath ; where, in a 
fourth battle, another fon of Goliath, who had fix fingers 
upon each hand, and fix toes upon each foot, challenged, 
in imitation of his father, the whole army of Ifrael to fend 
out one of their number to fight him ; but he fell by the 
hand of Jonathan, the fon of Shimea, the brother of Da- 
vid. The Philiftines, thus exhaufted of their gigantic 
brood ; or peiceiving that their mighty ftature and 
ftrength could not fecure vi£lory, refrained from a 
farther profecution of the war, which, notwithftand- 
ing their many lolfes, they had hitherto fo obftinatcjy 
maintained 

From henceforward the affairs of this people arc more 
flightly touched on ; whence it may be argued, that their 
power was greatly^ weakened j and, accordingly, we are 
told, that their horn was broken afunder-^’ by thefe un- 
fortunate wars with David who now made them cri- 

* s Sam. V. 17— 15. ^ xSam. vUi. 1. ciSam. xxi. 

15—22. * Ecduf. xlvii. 

^A) Jofephus calls him Amchoni 

butariet 
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butariet to 'hb throne ; though, on the other hand, it 
may be alfo concluded, that, having fo often, and to fo 
little purpofe, engaged in bloody and deftruflive wars, 
they grew wifer, and rather applied thcmfelvefi to com- 
merce, and the arts of peace (B). And hence it may be, 
that we find their country open to the Iftaelites in the be-^ 
ginning of Solomon’s reign, Achifh, the fon of Maachah^ 
then reigning at Gath ; who, whether he is the fame 
Achilh who was to Idnd to David, we will not take upon 
us to determine, the commentators being divided in their 
opinions about this matter. 

Many years after thefe wars, the Phililtines were ha- 
rafled by Nadab king of Ifrael, who laid fiege to a city of 
theirs, called Gibbethon ; which city was again beheged 
by Slab king of Ifrael, fome years afterwards; for it be- 
longed to tl^ir kingdom, though the Fhiliftines, finding 
it deferted by the Levites ”, feized on it, and kq)t it, in 
jbite of the feveral efforts of the kings of Ifrael to tear it 
tsom them that kingdom being then in great diilradion. 

But, notwithftanding this their vigorous oppofition to 
the kings of Ifrael, they afterwards courted the favour of 
Jehofhapbat Idng of Judah, by a voluntary payment of 
the tribute, which had been, as we may hence conclude, 
impofed on them by their conqueror David (C) ; and 
which, it feems, they had ncglefied to pay to fome of Jc* 
hoihaphat's predecefTors. 


e %. CUron. xi. 14. 


(B) Sir Ifaic Newton fup- 
pofes, that they took Sidon by 
the advice and afliAancc of the 
Edomite B ; thereby meaning 
to extend their trade, which 
they had now chiefiy at heart, 
by deftroying fo dangerous a 
rival. He alfo imagines this 
event to have fallen out in the 
reign of David ; for he ob- 
ferves, that, in Solomon’s 
reign, the Sidonlans, though 
fettled at Tyre, had not yet 
loll their name. We read in 
Juftin, that Sidon was taken 
by the Philiflines ; though he 
deems to be miflaken, in faying 


it was done by the king of Af- 
calon ; for we do not read of 
a king of that place any where 
elfe. Remembering the llory 
of the Synan goddefs Derccto, 
who was here metamorphofedp 
the Greeks and Romans may 
have coniidered the city of Af- 
calon as the metropolis of Pa- 
leftine: whence we find the 
king of Paleftine placed in that 
city by Trogus, whom Juflin 
epitomizes. 

(C) Jofephus calls it their 
accufiomed tribute; and none 
but David could have impofed 
it on them. 


They 
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They rebelled againft Jeharam the fon of }eho(haphat| 
broke into his kingdom^ rifled his palacci and carried their 
rage againlt him to fuch a height, as to exterminate all 
his family, except Athaliah, and her fon Ahaziah, who 
had the good luck to efcape their fury. At this time alfo, 
they carried off a great number of captives, fome of whom 
they fold to the Edomites ^ next to thcmfelves, the worft 
enemies the Ifraelites had, and fome to the Grecians ^ • 
thereby fending theni fo far from home, that they could 
have but little or no chance of feeing their native country 
again. This extraordinary fuccefs may have been owing, 
In great meafure, to the affiftance they received from the 
Arabians, who, at the fame period, made war upon the 
Ifraelites but whether feparately, or in conjunftion 
with the Philiftines, we know not. 

Whencefoever their fuccefs arofe, in the end it proved 
very unfortunate. They were invaded by Uzziah king of 
Judah, who difmantled Gath, and Jabneh, and Afhdod ; 
and built cities of (Irength among them, to awe, and 
keep them in fubje£lion. 

They groaned under this fatal blow all the days of Uz- 
ziah, we may fuppofe, and, perhaps, of Jotham too 5 but, 
in the reign of Ahaz, perceiving the weak ftate of the 
kingdom of Judah, they took up arms again, and warred 
againft Ahaz with fuch fuccefs, as made ample amends 
for the Ioffes they had fuftained in the time of Uzziah 
his grandfather; for, they reduced the cities of Bechftic- 
meih, Ajalon, Gedoroth, Shochoh, Timnah, and Gimzo, 
and the feveral territories thereunto belonging, and there 
fettled ; thus adding a large portion of the kingdom of 
Judah to their own country K 

But this fine acquifition was a very (hort time in their 
hands. Thr;y were, immediately after, admonifhed not 
to rejoice, becaufe the rod of him that fmote them was 
broken ; for that out of the ferpent’s root fhould come 

forth a cockatrice which (hould diffolve their whole 

country A prophecy which was feverely fulfilled by 
Hezekiah the fon of Ahaz, whom they had conquered: 
this prince over-ran their whole country^; and, to add to 
their misfortunes, they were, at the fame time, attacked 
by the Affyrians in the reign of Sennacherib, who fent 
his general Tartan to reduce them. Their city Afhdod 

f AraoB i. 6 , g Joel iii. 6. Chron. xxi. 16, 17. 
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waB befieged accordinglyi and taken by him ” j and thus 
were they, at length, reduced to the loweft ebb of mi& 
• fortune. 

And now the period of their final deftrufliort was 
come. By their fubje£tion to the AlTyrians, they not 
only loft their liberties, but, at the fame time, their 
country became the feat of a long and obftinate war. For 
Ffammetichus king of Fgypt^ jealous of the growing 
power of the Afiyrians, and apprehenfive that Egypt 
Yr. of FI. *night ftiare the fate of its neighbour, undertook to drive 
167 B. them out of Paleftine. With this view, he laid fiege to 
Ante Chr. Aftidod or Azotus ; but he was twenty-nine years before 
^ 74 * that place ere he could reduce it"; during which rime, it 
^ cannot be doubted, but that the country fighed under all 

the calamities ufual in fuch cafes. 

From thenceforward they were tributary to the great 
monarchies, as they fucceeded each other. In the begin- 
ning of this flavery they were miferably haralfed by the 
Egyptians, who, willing to make their barrier as ftrong 
as polTiblc, feized on great part of their country, and par- 
ticularly on the city of Gaza 

After this period, we read of a king of Gaza **, con- 
cerning whom we have nothing to add ; nor have we any 
thing elfe to fay of the Philiftines in general. What, in 
the end, became of them, will be bell learned from the 
threats of the prophets, and particularly Zephaniah, who 
paints their deftrudlion in very lively colours : Gaza 

fhall be forfaken, and Alkelon a defolation : they lhall 
drive out Alhdod at the noon day, and Ekron lhall be 
rooted up. Wo unto the inhabitants of the fea-coafts, the 
nation of the Cherethites ! the word of the Lord isagainft 
you : O Canaan, the land of the Philiftines, I will deftroy 
thee, that there lhall be no inhabitant ; and the fea-coafts 
lhall be dwellings and cottages for Ihepherds, and folds for 
flocks^.” 

■ Ifa. xxi. It " Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 157- * Jerem. 

xlvii.1t P Zech. ix, 5. q Zephan. xi. 4-^, Jucl iii. 

Amos i. jerem. xlviL Back. xxv. Zeeb. ubi fupra. 
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^he Hijiory of the Ancient Syrians. 

S E C T. L 

A Defcription of Syria, 

S YRIA is^ in Hebrew, Aram; fo named from Aram, Itsnam 
the youngefl fon of Shem, This Hebrew name is of 
tery wide extent, perhaps of little lefs than the Greek 
name Syria at leaft it included what we now call Syria 
and Mefopotamia, which is the Aram Naharaim, or Syria 
of the Two Rivers- 

Aram, then, is its firft, and genuine name : as for that 
of Syria, fome derive it from one Syrus, who fprung 
from the earth ; others, from Syrus, the fon of Agenor. 

Other opinions are not wanting, on this fubeft \ but the 
moft common, and beft grounded, is, that Syria is a con- 
tra£tion of AlTyria ** \ thefe two names being confounded, 
and indifferently ufed, by the ancients (A). 

. Authors are not agreed upon the exaft bounds of this 
country, bccaufe they confider it at different times, when 
its name was more or lefs famous, and its empire more 
or lefs extenfive. But, confining ourfelves to the proper 
Syria, we may venture to determine its dimenfions. It 
lay between the Mediterranean on the weft, the Euphra-^ 
tes on the eaft, mount Taurus on the north, and Arabia 
the Defert, Paleftine, and Phcenice, on the fouth *, ex- 
tending from the thirty-fourth to the thirty-eighth degree 
of north latitude. 

Syria, in ancient times, has been varloufly divided. /// 

At nrft, it was, without doubt, parcelled out into feveral 
little kingdoms and juiifdiftipns ; in after-times it feenis 
to have been divided into four principal provinces, Zo- 
bah, Damafeus, Hamath, and Gefhur ; the reft we find 
in Scripture, fuph as Beth-Rehob, Iftitob, Maacha, were 
probably fub-divifions- Afterwards the whole country 

^.Vide Herodotus, lib. vii. cap. 63. Juftin, lib. u cap. a. 

(A) Mr. Selden, in his Pro- . formed and convinced thereof, 
legomena to his Syrian Gods, We fliall oUiy add, that Lu- 
has dwelt on this point, to ciaq, who was himfclf a Sy- 
Whom we refer our reader, of Samofata, calls himfelf 
who would be thoroughly in- ah Aflyrian. 
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was diftinguilhed into two parts only, though the Fhoeni- 
cianSi IdumaeanSi JewS| Gazites, and Azotites, nr the 
whole country of the Philiftines, were included ; which 
two parts were Coelefyria and Pheenice After the 
death of Alexander, Syria, in the great extent of its 
name, was thus divided; Commagene, Seleucis of Syria, 
Coelefyria, Pheenice, on the fea-coaft, and Judzea, in the 
midland. This is Strabo's divifion; who, neverthelefs, 
clfcwhere diftinguiflies Pheenice from Syria; but Ptolemy 
fubdivides thefe, and In the proper Syria only reckonj 
Commagene, Pieria, Cyrrhiftica, or Cyrrheftica, Salucis, 
Cafliotis, or Cahotis, Chalybonitis, Chalcidice, or Chal- 
cidene, Apamene, Laodiecne, Phccnicia Mediterranca, 
Coelefyria, and Palmyrene- 

To follow the divifion of Ptolemy: Commagene, or 
Comagene, had, on the weft, Mount Amanus ; on the 
north, part of Mount Taurus ; on the eaft, it was wafli- 
cd by the Euphrates ; but on the fouth, whether it waa 
contiguous to Seleucis, Cyrrheftica, or both, is uncertain; 
it was the north corner of Syria. The chief cities of this 
province were, Samofata upon the Euphrates, the metro- 
polis, Antiochia ad Taurum, Germanicia Singa, Chao- 
nia, and feveral other cities, once of great note, but 
long Cnee utterly deftroyed. 

Seleucis contained, according to Strabo’s divifion, 
Pieria and Cafotis ; the firft lying to the north, and the 
hft to the fouth. Ptolemy divides this tra£l; into Pieria, 
Seleucis, and Cafiotis ; but the whole is Comprifed, by 
Mela and Pliny, under the general name of Antiochene, 
anfwering to Strabo’s Seleucis. In this part of Syria 
ftood the following cities ; Myriandrus on the Sinus Ifli- 
cus, or the Iflic gulph, Rhofus, or Rhoflus, Seleucia, 
Pofi4t)nium, Heracica, Laodicea Gabala, Pablos Bala- 
Atea, and Came, on the borders of Syria and Pheenice. 
Seleucia was fo called from Seleucus Nicator, who re- 
paired and embellilhed it with many magnificent build- 
ings. It is conftantly ftylcd by the ancients Seleucia 
Pieria, or Seleucia on the Coaft ; to diftinguifh it from 
the other eight cities, to which Seleucus Nicator gave the 
fame name ■. It borrowed the name of Pieria from the 
province, as the province did from Mount Picrius, which 
ftood in it, and was fo called, by the Macedonians, from 
ita jPcfembUnce to the famous Mount Pierius in Greece. 

J 9 Strabo, lib. xvi* fub initio. * Pliny, Kb. v« cap. 94.. 

itrabo, lib. xvi. p. 516. * Appian. Syiiac. p. loa. 
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Of all the cities bearing the fame name, this, and ScleU- ^ 
cia on the Tigris, were the ttioft renowned. Alexandria 
is, by Ptolemy **, placed in Syria ; but by Pliny % and 
moil other geographers, in Cilicia ; and perhaps, more 
properly, as it Hood without the Pyla Syrise, commonly 
faid to oe the boundaries between Syria and Cilicia. Be- 
tween Seleucia and Pofidonium, was the ifland of Meli- 
loca, formed by the ftagnant watcr^ of the Orontes, and 
once famous for its fcarlet dye. 

Thus far of the cities on the coall. In the inland, ot 
Mediterranean Seleucis, ftood the famous Antioch on 
the Orontes, Seleucia ad Belum, or at the foot of Mount 
Belus, Apamea, EmiiTa, or Emefa, Epiphanca, LariiTa, 
Arethufa, 8cc. Antioch was the metropolis of all Syria, 
and the ufual reiidence of the Macedonian kings. It con- 
fided of four parts, each feparated from the reft by its 
own wall, and all enclofed by a common fortification* 

Of the founders of thefe cities, we (hall have occafion to 
fpeak in our hiftory of the Seleucidse in Syria. Apamea, 
fo called from Apama, wife to Selcucua Nicator, by 
whom it was founded, ftood near the confluence of the 
rivers Orontes and Marfyas, and gave the name of Apa-*- 
mcne to the adjoining country. Emefa was anciently a 
city of great note, and the birth-place of the emperor 
Heliogabalus. It is fuppofed to have ftood on the fpot 
where the prefent town of Hamfa ftands \ which name 
fome derive from Emefa. 

Cyrtheftica lay between Seleucis, Comagene, and the CyrrheJ\U 
Euphrates. It was fo called from its metropolis Cyrrhus, 
and Cyrrhus from a city of the fame name in Macedoil. 

The other cities in this part of Syria, of great note, were 
Hierapolis, called alfo Bambyce, and by the Syrians 
Magog, Heraclea, and Beroea. Zeugma is placed, by 
Ptolemy, in this province ; but by Strabo, and Pliny, in 
Comagene. Bambyce was the ancient name of the city 
We have firft mentioned \ but Seleucus changed it into 
that of Hierapolis, or the HolyCity \ probably on account 
of the worftiip that was there paid to the Syrian goddefs. 

^lian fpeaks of facred fifties at Bambyce, we fuppofe in 
the river Singas, on which it flood, that were conflantly 
feen in ftioals ; one, that feemed to be their prince, or 
leader, fwimming before the reft. He adds, that they 
cultivated a kind of friendfhip with each other, the god- 
defs infpiring them with a wonderful union and agree- 

b Ptolemy, lib. v. cap. 15. ^ Lib, v. cap. 17. 

VoL, I. Ff ment. 
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jntr\L The prcfent city of Aleppo^ or Cbalep, as thtf 
Greek writers of the middle age ftyle it, is thought to 
have fucceeded in the room of Beroea. Zeugma was fo 
called from a famous bridge there over the Euphrates^ 
faid by PliHy, Dion Caflius, the poet Lucan, and Stepha^ 
nus, to have been built by Alexander the Great, on oc- 
caGon of his crofling that river with his army. But Ar- 
rian wrUeS). that Alexander paiTed the Euphrates at Thap-^ 
facus,, having Grfl repaired the bridge that Darius had 
built there And truly this route was much fliorter, 
and fax more convenient for Alexander, who was then 
returning from Egypt to meet Darius marching from Ba- 
bylon. Thapfacus lay in his way ^ whereas he mud have 
fetched a great circuit to pafs the river at Zeugma,, which 
At is highly improbable he did, as he had a bridgje much 
nearer, that only wanted a little repair. 

Chalcident, Chalcidene was wholly an inland province, being bouncU 
cd by Antiochene, or Seleucis, on the weft ; Cyrrheftica 
on the north ; Chalybonitis on the eaft ; and by Apamenc 
and Coelefyria on the fouth. It took the name of Chalci- 
dene from its metropolis Chalcis, the only city of note in 
this province, though commended by Pliny as the moll 
fertile of all Syria. 

Chdyboni- Chalybonitis extended from Coelefyria to the Euphrates, 
and wras fo called from Chalybon,. the only city it con^ 
tained worthy of notice. Some, fuppofing Chalep to be 
an abbreviation of Chalybon, conclude Aleppo, or Cha- 
lep, and Chalybon, to be one and the fame city; but 
Chalybon is^ placed by Ptolemy at the thirty-fifth de- 
gree of latitude^ and feventy-firft of longitude, and con- 
fecmently a great way fouth of the prefent Aleppo. 

Palmyrene. Palmyrene was a fpacious and fertile province in the 
rtiidft of a frightful defert, leaving Chalybonitis to the 
north ; Coelefyria to the weft y the Euphrates to the'^eaft ; 
and Aj'^bia Deferta to the fouth. The chief cities of this 
province were Palmyra and Thapfacus- Of Palmyra, 
which gave name to the province, and the ruins, that are 
llili to be foen in the place where it ftood, we lhall fpeak 
anon ; asd^ly obferve in this place, that the inhabitants 
having i^inpltea from the emperor Aurelian, and adhered 
to one Antioebus, or Achilles^ as Vopifeus calls him, 
who had afiiimed the purple, their city was,, by the em- 
. peroi^fr orders, rafed to the ground. Aurelian foon re- 

^ Plin, lib. V. cap. Dio. lib. xi, p. ia8. Lucan. lab» vm\ 
ven « 37 i Arian. lib iii. p. i6a. 

penUd 
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bented of wkat he had done, and ordered it to be rebuilt; 
but it never rofe to its ancient ^lender ; nay, itl 

the time of the emperor Juftinian, the far greater part of 
it Hill lay in ruins- Thajrfacus is placed by Ptolemy in 
Arabia Dcferta; but by Pliny and Stephanus in Syria. 
The latter writer tells us, that it was built by Scleucus ; 
but he is certainly miftaken ; fince it is mentioned hj 
XenophoHi in his account of the expedition of Cyrus. It 
could, therefore, be only repaired and embelliflied by Se* 
Icucus. In the time of the Macedonian kings; it was 
known by the Greek name Amphipolis ^ Here Cyrus, 
with his whole army, forded the Euphrates on foot, the 
water reaching no higher than their breafts. At the 
fame place Darius croifed thesfame river on a bridge, as 
he marched into Cilicia to meet Alexander ; and repafled 
it on his return, as he fled from that conqueror. Strabo 
makes frequent mention of Thapfacus, and places it at 
the dillance of two thoufand iladia from Zeugma. It 
feems alfo to be mentioned in holy writ ; for where Solo- 
mon’s empire is feiid to have extended from Thiphfach, tp 
Azzah, or Gaza,” the Greek hasThapfa, and the Vulgate 
Thaphfa; and the river rhentioned there, as the boundary 
of Solomon’s dominions, is, by the Chaldee, interpreted 
the Euphrates, and very rightly, in the opinion of Bon- 
frerlus and Grotius; fince David extended his empire to 
the banks of that river ; fo that it was bounded on the 
eaft by the Euphrates, on which Thapfacus flood ; and 
on the weft by Gaza, on the confines of Egypt. 

Coelefyria, properly fo called, lay, according to Strabo, 
whom we choofe to follow,, between the two mountains 
Libanus and Antilibanus, and was thence called Coelefy- 
ria, or the Hollow Syria. The principal cities in this 
part were, Heliopolis, Abila, Damafeus, and Laodicea 
Cabiofa, or Ad Libanum. Heliopolis, or the city of the 
Sun, fo called from the worfhip paid there to that lumi- 
nary, is placed by Pliny near the bead of the Orontes. 
«Of the ftately remains of this city, now known by the 
name of Balbeck, we (hall fpcak hereafter. Abila flood, 
according to Ptolemy, between Ifeliopolis and Damaf- 
eus. That geographer ftyles it Abila Lyfanise, which 
agrees with St. Luke's divifion of the tetrarchv. From 
Abila the neighbouring country took the name of Abilene. 

f Pliny, lib. v. cap. 24* Vopife. in Aurel. cap. 30. Zof. cap. 
61. Procop. de'.£dific. lib. ii. in fin- Xenophon, de ||^r.£x|>cd. 

lib. i. p. 150. 
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Zofimus places a town, named Aphaca, half way Bctweeif 
Heliopolis and Byblus^ famous for a temple of Venus, 
and a lake near it, in which the gifts, that were offered' 
to the goddefs, however light, funk to the bottom, if ac-- 
ceptab^ 5 but if difpleafing, floated, however heavy, on 
the furface of the water*. Seneca “ mentions a lake in 
Syria (no doubt the fame), on which even the heavieft 
bodies floated ; but he takes no notice either of the god- 
defe, or the gifu offered to her; The temple of Venus^ 
at Aphaca was a fchool of wickednefs, as Eufebius llyle^* 
it, and therefore rafed to the ground by Conftantine the 
Great Daihafcus is frequently mentioned, both by:^ 
the facred and profane hiftorians. It was once the me- 
tropolis of Syria, and, in Strahovs rime, a moft confpi- 
cuous city The emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoftate,, 
ftyles \t, the eye of alf tlie Eaft, the facred and moll 
magnificent Damafeus/" He commends it on account of 
its temples, fountains, rivers, the cichnefs. and fertility 
of its foil Some of the ancients fuppofe this city to have- 
been built by one Damafeus, whofc name it borrowed 
but the moft generally received opinion is^ that it wa^ 
founded by Uz, Aram^s eldeft fon®^^ Be this as it will, it 
was in being in Abraham^s time, and confeqtrently may 
be reckoned one of the moft ancient cities now extant.. 
Of the feveral viciflitudes it underwent, in ancient times,, 
under its own and foreign princes, we {hall have occafiQi> 
to fpeak in the fequel (C). The city of Laodicea, called 

by^ 

* Zof. lib. i. cap, 5?, * OnwR. Nat. lib. iii. cap^ 

a6, b Eufeb, in Vit.Conft. lib. iii. cap. 55. c Stra- 

bo, lib- xvi. p. 510. * ^‘Julian, Imp. Ap. xxiv. ad Serap*- 
« Bochart, Geog. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 8. 

(C) The city of Damafeus, compaffed with gardens, ac- 
according to Mr. Maundrelfs cording to computation, full 
account, is fituated 6n an even thirty miles round. The river 
plain of fo great extent, that Barrady, as fooii as it i flues, 
one can but juft difeern the out from between the clefts of 
jnouDta'mg, which compafs it the Antilibanus into the plain, 
on the farther fide.. It ftanda is divided into three flreams, 
on the weft-fide of the plain, whereof the middlemoft and 
about two miles diflaiit from hrgeft runs diretftly to Damaf- 
the head Qf the river Barrady, cus, and is diflributed to all 
which Wters it. Jt is of a the ciflcms and fountains of the 
long, fl;%t figure, about two city ; while the other two, 
mile* in extent, adorned with which feem to be the work of 
morqu^ and ilceplcs, and in- art, are drawn round, one to 

the 
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l9y Tome Laodicea Cablofa, but molt commonly Laodicea 
Libanum to diltingulfh it from a city of the fame 
aiame^ which we have mentioned above^ on the coaft of 
Seleucis, ftood on the Orontes, not far from Mount LU 
banus to the weft, and near the borders of the Proper 
Ccelefyria to the fouth. From hence, the adjoining ‘ter- 
iritory, whidh PtoAemy makes a iqparate province, took 
the name of Laodicene. 

Under the Roman empire, Syria proper, was divided Other dw] 
into Camagene, or Euphratenfis, Syria Palmyrena, or 
Syria Salutaris, and Phoenicia Libani, or Libanelia. The 
^Arabs reckon Fakftine into Syria on the one hand, and 
even Cilicia on the other, and call it Sham; ai^d Abu’l- 
feda divides the whole into five juuds or provinces j the 
Kynnefryne, Hemfeue^ Damafcene, Jordanitic, and Pa- 
[Jeftine. 

^ Strabq, lib. Kvi. p. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 23. 

-the right hand, and the other variety of marble mixed in 
to the left, cm the borders of Mofaic knpts and mazes, fpread 
-the gardens, into which they with carpets, and furniflied all 
are let by little current's, and round with bolllers and culhions 
fo every where difperfed* The to the very height of luxury, 

Louies of the oity, whofe ftreets I41 this city is (hewn the church 
are very narrow, are all built, of John the Baptift, now con - 
on the outfide, cither with verted into a famous mofque ; 
fun-burnt bricl^ or Flemilh the houfe of Ananias, which 
wall ; and yet jt is no uncom- is only a fmall grotto or cellar, 
mon thing to fee the gates and wherein is nothing remarkable; 

.doors adorned with marble por- and the houfe of Judas, with 
tals, carved and inlaid with whom St. Paul lodged, where- 
great beauty and variety ; and, in is an old tomb, ihefuppofed 
within thefe portals, to find burying - place of Ananias, 
large fquare courts, beautified which the Turks hold in fuch 
with fragrant trees, and marble veneration, that they maintain 
fountains, and compafled round a lamp continually burning 
with fplendid apartments. In over it. This is the fubftance 
/thefe apartments the ceilings of Dr. Maundrell's account ^ 
and traves are ufunlly painted to which wt add, that the fruic 
and gilded,; and their duans, tree called the damafcene, ar^l 
which arc a fort of low fiages, the flower called the damalk- 
feated in the pleafantell part of rofe, were tranfplanted from 
the ^oom, elevated about fix- the gardens belonging to this 
teen or eighteen inches above city ; and that the filks and 
the floor, whereon the Turks linen, known by the name of 
cat^ fleep, fmoke, receive damalks, were probably the 
vifits, fay their prayers, tkc. invention of its inhabitants! 
arc adorned on the £465 with 

.F f 3 
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Such is ithe fertility of this counUyi that it may be 
flyled a pleafant garden- It abounds with all things, both 
for the profit and delight of man. It is mofUy a level 
champaign, covered with a rich deep foil, and yields to 
no fpot on earth that lies under the fame parallel. 

The rivers of this country arcj the Orontes (B), a tur-^ 
bid, rapid ftream, the waters unwholefome, and fifh not 
eatable the Barrady, formerly the Chryforrhoas, which 
rufliing from Antilibanus Aoy/x\ to Danrjafeus, is there di- 
vided into endlefs ftreams, forth? fupply and decoration of 
that city 5 but uniting again at foirtc diftance from It, 
they lofe themfelves in a morafs b. The Abana ana 
Pharpar muft have been only branches (C) of this river. 

Other particulars remarkable in this country are the 
two valleys of fait ; one within four hours of Aleppo, the 
Other in the neighbourhood of Palmyra^ ; which produce 
that mineral in furpriGng abundance, the foil to a confi- 
dtrslbk depth being ftrongly impregnated. The medi- 
ciiral lyaters alfo ijii and about Palmyra ^ might claini our 
dtteiitian. Among the extraordinary produftions of this 
we may alfo reckon the few cedars which are 


r See M^mndreirs Journey from Aleopo to Jcrufalemi p. 4. 
B Ibid. p. 113. ^Philofoph. Tranfafl. Nurab. X17. p< 83^ 

^ Ibid. p. 103, 104. 


(B) This river, according to 
Strabo, difappeared at a place 
called Charybdis, between A- 
pamea and Antioch ; and after 
having run Gve miles under<» 
ground, emerged. 

(C) Radziville, the palatine 
orWiliia, tells us roundly of 
the rivers Abana and Pharpar, 
which watered the ciry of Da- 
mafeus when he was there, in 
the iizteenth century ; and that 
they were then unnavigable, 
but full of fifh, and Itreamed 
down from the' mountain 
Chriaoroa, which fhould have 
beep written Chryforrhoas, the 
Gireejc n^me of the river 
which watered Damafeus, and 
aiot of any mountain there. 
Thevenot never once mentions 
the rivers Abana and Pharpar, 

delicribis three rivers 


water Damafeus, and meet at 
the end of the town ; one of 
which, in the chapter follow- 
ing, he calls Banias. There 
is no footliep of the names 
Abana and Pharpar among the 
beft Arabian geographers. 
Abullfeda fays the ftream, 
which fupplies Damafeus, 
comes opt of a cavern on th6 
weft fide of^e city, and im- 
mediately (fivides ; which is fo 
exaftly Dr. MaundrelPs de- 
feription of this water, that 
they very abundantly coniirin 
each other, Thislaft travelled 
could not fo much as find any 
memory of tbc names of Aba- 
na and Pharpar ; and fuppofes 
they muft have been branched 
of this river Barrady', whi9h 
qomcs'oiiit of the rock. '' 


now 
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inow ftanrfi^g u^n tilE^oni or 

monaftcry, called Canobine, about ten haurft journey' ^ ^ 

from Tripoly. Of the old trees, which aie very large, 
diere arc only fifteen. One of thefe heihg injured, 
was found to be twelve yards fix inches in circumference,' 
yet perfeftly found, its branches fpreading thirfcy-fcven 
yards around ; about five or fix yards from the ground it 
divided itfelf into fure hmuches; tadt equal to u great 
tree^ (D). . ^ ’ ^ 

Though there are manytioblc Tdlbl^ bf the magni- 
-ficence of Syih fcattered ujp ^nd down .the country, both 
Pagan kid Chriftian, we^aU only mention Balbek, for- 
tncrly HeJippolis, as « cornmonly fuppofed, and Palmyra, 
^'Tadmde^Hin the wildemefs* 

&lbek, or Balbeck, is deferibed hy the Arabians as the The fine 
wonder of Syria (E) ; and fuch of our European travellers 
as U?ive vHited it, are fo charmed with what they beheW, 
»that|hey arc at a lofs how to exprefs their admlraition. 

Clnlhe louth-wcft of the town, which ftands in a-dclight- 
ful plain at the foot of Antilibanus, is a heathen temple, 
with the remains of fomc other edifices, and, among Ae 
reft, of a magnificent palace, Thefe ancient ftrufti^res 
Jiave been patched And pieced in later times, and epn- 
TCrted into a cafile. 

The magnificent rums of Palmyra feem equally to 
claim lanr'^dmiration. (hall not here examine who 

waw jofiginal founder .^cf this city, nor to whom we 
are' i^ebted for what no^ ftands of this defolate and 
al^hdblled town ; we may fafely premife, however, we fee 
nS^riemiina of Solomon’s T^mor, the city having been 
tfen pnce facked and ^poKfl^d Once his time, as 
^iUtappwr licrcafter. 


k Maufidrrih u1;m fopra, 


HeHbpobt^ 

nopt.Bal^ 

beh 


The ruins 


V (1>) Thefe treei, however, 
iStc fo difrrenily defcribed by 
differeiTit travelleh, that we 
cannot pretend to afeertain the 
truth, nor indeed is ir of any 
importance to the hiflory. 

(E) The Arabian lexico- 
fi^her, cited by Shultens in 
* m-i^lgmgraphicalr commentary^ 
of his edition of 
4S^Siii:^h’addln’»Lifir, fays,; 
^^ Ihibck is a city at three 
journey ^oin Damafeua, 


wh^e are wonderful founda- 
tions, and .magnificeDt vefiigea 
of and palaces with 

marbie auonuiE^ fuch as in 
the ^hol<y{rarld are no where 
elfcto beihibn,.^ AndAbu’l- 
feda obfervet, “ At Balbek 
^re palaces of hewn ftgne, with 
lofty columns f nor is there in 
.ail %ri» any -flooe, firu£hjte 
, or magnifi- 

• ' f.*' 



'^PSBhyri, by tbe GrcAs asd Homans ; In thf Scripture, 
Tadmof in ^he wlldernefs) by Jofephus, Palmira ancj. 
Thadamor^ by/ the Sep tuagint copies , Theodmor and 
Tbedmor j and by the Arabs and Syrians at this day, Tad-» 
mor, Tadmur, atid Tatmor ; was onjee a noble city in the 
fouthem parts of Syiia (F). It ftopd pn a fertile ifland, 
if we may fo call it, furrounded on all fides by a parched 
'barren defert. The firft object thaf now prefents itfelf 
to the traveller who approaches this forlorn place is a 
caftle of mean architedVure, and uncertain foundation ; 
though formerly by fituation impregnable, about half an 
hour from the city, on the north fide. From t’jence we 
defery Tadmor, cnclofed on three Tides by long ridges of 
mountains ; but to the fouth is a vaft plain, which bounds 
the vifible hori2on. The air is exceeding good, but the 
foil is barren (G), affording nothing green but a few palm- 
trees. The city jnufl have been of large extent, " we 
judge from the fpace now taken up by the ruins , but 
there arc no veftiges of the vails, fo that its ancient form 
cannot be known. It is now a deplorable fpeflaclc, in- 
habited by thirty or forty miferable families, who have 
built huts of mud within a fpacious epurt, which once 
cnclofed a magnificent heathen temple (H). 

S E G T. 


(F) Schultens, in his geo- 
graphical commentary, ob- 
ferves, that in the text it is 
written Tamor, in the 

pargin Tadmor. ^ Tamor he 
Reckons to have become the 
ufual name of this place, for 
fofenefs fake, and to refer to 
tamar, the palm^ witli which 
this place abounded. He fup- 
pofes alfo, that originally in 
Arabic they did- pot fpell it 
Tadmor, Tifeior; 
thus he aecb^iugly fiiida tt m 

lexJ- 

.as if pal- 

V* Tho xlionutian 


'tipdn 

f-^ie plate caHeH Trt- 
Tadmur, may xt £rft 



have corrupted it into Talmu- 
ra j but that foon after, under- 
flanding the city had its name 
from its palm-trees, they con- 
verted Talmura i.to Palmura f 
whence Palmyra. 

(G) Not that r had always 
the fame fterile appearance. 
Abu’lfeda, who, though he 
calls Tadmor a fmall city in'" 
the defert of Syria, yet places ^ 
it in Arabia, Writes, that Pal- 
myrene, for the mpft part, 
abound^ in ialt, ^nd that the 
palm and olivc^lotuilhed there? 
add! ngV that there 
great apd noble ruins tq 
^ ibed. In him morBdl|^:taM 
read, that' it liad 

anil yieldm.pa|^"^^ 

Thole ; 

to know the ' pa'rtlculan^lsr 

thefe 
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SECT. II. 


Of the Antiquity j Government^ Laws, Religion, 
Cuftoms, Arts, Learning, and Trade of the Ancient 
Syrians, 


T^HE ancient Syrians, or ArainiteB(I), fcarcc yielded 
to any nation under the fun, in point of antiquity, 
l)eing the firft that inhabited the fertile and well-fituated 
region of their abode after the general deluge, as wc have 
already obferved. But the pofterity of Shem by Aram 
did not poflefs this country wholly to thcmfelvcs ; their 
relations of Canaan’s line, being ftreightened for want of 
room in the places where they fettled at firft, encroached 
upon them by degrees, feized on a portion of theii lot, 
and kept it, till they were both involved in the lame cap- 
tivity and deftrudlion. Wc are of opinion that moft of 
thefe Canaanite families, if not all, fixed their abode in 
Syria (K). But whether the greater part of the epuntry 
wag poffelTed by the Aramites, or by the Canaanites, wc 
cannot determine. The ancient Syrians then were partly 
defeended from Ham, and partly from Shem, both of al- 
moft the fame ftanding in this country, and very little be- 
hind any nation in point of antiquity. 

That they were anciently governed by heads of fami- 
lies, called kings, and that there were great numbers of 
thefe fovereigns in the country, is certain ; and no Icfs 
certain it is, that they continued under the fame govern- 
inent, in part, even to the days of Saul, as appears from 
the kings of Zobah, and the petty kings in Mefopotamia, 


thefe magnificent ruins, which 
ftill mark the places where Bal- 
hek and Palmyra llcxid, com- 
prehending the remains of tern- 
pies, porticos, rotundos, thea- 
tres, palaces, and fepulchres, 
adorned with a vaft profufion 
of marble columns, and every 
pmament of fculpture, may 
'perufe the defer! ptions of them 
^ven in the travels of Maun- 
drell and La Roque, together 
with the elegant copper-platea 
publiflied by Mr. Wood, 
id^wings madje oo fpc^c. 


(I) This name was not 
wholly unknown to the 
Greeks. Strabo calls them 
Aramzi ; for thofe (fays he) 
whom we call Syriani, llylc 
themfelves Arameans.” Hence 
the Arami, Arimi, and Erem- 
bi. 

(K) The Anba have a era- 
ditioo, that there were Crnm 
Dunites very anciently in Sj^ 
ria ; hr th^ talk of Dunaw 
the Ton of CUnaan, who built 
ihn faiBous city of Damafciu. 

wbo 
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who were fummoned to attend Benhadad in his wars. 
Seeing, therefore, that this moft fimple and natural form 
of government obtained among their neighbours in Ca- 
naan on the one hand, and in Mefopotamia on the other, 
and that we find veftiges of the fame in Syria itfelf, down 
to the days of Saul, we cannot doubt but that they were 
at firft divided into many fmall kingdoms Not that this 
was the only form that feems to have taken place ; for, as 
Gibpon in Canaan, in the days of Jolhua, feems to have 
been a commonwealth among the many kingdoms there ^ 
fo Damafeus in Syria appears to have been a republic in 
David’s time. What we have to offer in fupport of this 
opinion is not indifputably clear ; but Damafeus is fpoken 
of as without a chief, and as if the power was wholly in 
the people in David’s time. It is faid that the Syrians of 
Dam^aCcus not their king, fent an army of upwards of 
twenty thoufand to the relief of Hadadezer king of Zo- 
bah j a pafiage that feems to imply a kind of republican 
government. The foundation and nature of the kingdom 
of Zobah we pretend not to fpeak of ; but that of Da- 
maiknis, which rofe upon its ruins, as ^bah did upon the 
fubverfion of the fmaller principalities, feems to have 
been of the tyrannical and arbitrary kind. The king- 
dom of Damafeus was eftabliflied by violence ; whence 
' we may conclude its government to have, anfwered tp 
its origin, haughty, uncontrouJable, and ambitious to fub- 
due its neighbours ; and, in truth, it rofe to the univerfal 
monarchy of all the parts on both fides of the Euphrates, 
under Hazael, as will be ihewn in its due place. 

We have little or no knowlegc of their laws and clvii 
la'ws, regulations ; but we are not fo much at a lofs for what 
concerns their religion. 

Tfieir reli- It is certain they had many idols of very great repute; 

among the reft Rimmon (D), whofe temple ftood at Da- 
mafeus ; ^iid who, in all probability, was the principal 
god of Damafcene. 

i 1 Sam. viii, 5, 6. 

(D) This name, in the Ian- refer the reader to this laft au- 
guage of the Old Teftament, thor. The Syrians had a deity 
a. pome^anate \ Vfhcncc alfo called Babia, a goddeft, 
ihis deity, whether god or god- from^ whom the children and 
defs. is thought to have borne young people were calfed Ba- 
fome relation to Venus. Sel- bias, thought, perhaps, to be 
den is mod inclined to derive it under her tutelage ; and opr 
from rww, or iofty. We EugHIh * word, ia^et, nray 
forbear to fpeak of Gad, and thence have been borrowed. 

This. 
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This ancient deity, in lime, gave way to another; for 
the Syrians deified their king, Bcnhadad 11. under the 
ftyle of Adad, or Ader (E). This god, ai^d others of 
the fame ilamp, flourifhed as long, we may fuppofe, as 
the ancient Syrians poflefled this country ; but both they 
and their gods, In a great meafure, underwent the fame 
fate when Syria was conquered, and the people trant 
planted by Tiglath-Pilefer. 

At this period the religion of the country maybe faid to 
have changed its face ; a new idolatry was introduced, 
or many additions to the old were brought in by the new 
inhabitants, who were fen thither by the Aflyrians. What 
ohanges and alterations this fyftem fuffered under the 
Babylonians firft, the Perfians afterwards, and laftly, 
under the Selcucidse and Romans, we cannot prefume to 
fay ; but an account of it, fuch as it was in the fecond 
oeutury of the Chriftian sera, we (hall borrow from Lu- 
cian, wjio was an eye-witnefs of what he fays, for the 
mod part, ^nd the red he learnt from the prieds. 

At Hierapolis, or the Holy City, or Magog, as the Sy- 
rians themfelves are faid to have called it, in the pro- 
vince of Cyrrhedica^ dood the temple of the great Syrian 

f joddefs (F), upon an eminence in the midd of the city, 
iirrounded by a doubje inclofure, or two walls. At the 
porth fide it had a court or porch before it, of about five 

(£) Adad is alfo called Adod, 
king of the gods^ and Adad 
is interpreted one \ according 
to the Scripture orthography, 
it ought to be fpelled Hadad, 
ns is plain from Jofephus; 

Who, in fpcaking of the Scrip- 
ture kings of Syria, calls them 
Adad, or Ader. By Adad 
they meant the fun^ and pic- 
tured him with rays darting 
downwards, to exprefs his be- 
neficence. This high compli- 
ment might have fuited better 
with Hazael, whofe rcipi was 
a continued feries of prbfj^rity, 
than with Benhadad, who was 
feveral times unfortunate : but, 
lu Jofephus tells US, they were 

(i) Apud Jofepb. Antiq. fib. vii>ap> 


both deified, and as Adad, or 
Hadad, was a name common 
to all the kings of Syria, it 
may have been the Hazael of 
Scripture, who was fo highly 
revered ( i ) . 

(F) Who the Syrian ^defs 
was ic is impolfible poutively 
to detennme ; but we find an 
account in Judin of a lung, 
from whom Damafeus derived 
its name, who had a queen 
called Arathis, efteemed ai 
their principal deity ; and thii 
queen, according to Nicolai 
of Damafeus; was older chan 
Abraham, whom he reckoni 
among the ktoga of Da ro afcu>» 


oc 
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or fix hundred feet in circumference, where flood the 

E riaps, three hundred fathom, or three hundred cubits 
igh 5 for we find both thefe meafures ; but both fqem to 
us exorbitantly large. Thefe obfeene images, or rather 
■columns, were but flender, as we fliall ftiew hereafter ; 
fcutby whom, ortow^hom, they were erefled, was the 
fubjetl of much fable. The front of the temple itfelf 
flood eaft, and before it was a tower, raifed upon a ter- 
race, about welve feet high which was no fooner 
mounted than the temple appeared. It was built after 
the manner of the Ionian temples ; the porch adorned 
with golden doors, nay, the whole edifice .glittered with 
gold, and particulaflly the roof. The air was nothing in- 
ferior to the fweeteft of Arabia, and it fo ftrongly per- 
fumed rhe garments of all who vifited the temple, that 
th^ retained the fragrancy for a confidcrable time ^ 

This temple -was not without its fanftuary, into which 
no admilfion was allowed, evjen to fuch of the priefts as 
Vi'cre not, in an efpecial manner, allied to the gods there’ 
kept, or wholly addifted to their fervicc and worflup. 
Within the fanftuary, which was always open, were the 
ftatues of Jupiter and Juno, as the Greeks were pleafed 
to call them, though the inhabitants worfhipped them 
tinder other names, which, however,' we cannot fpecifyi 
Thefe ftatues M^ere of gold. Juno fat upon lions, and 
Jupiter was fupported by bulls, refembling, in afpeft and 
-attitude, the Jupiter of the Greeks ; buttlie ftatue of Juno 
was contrived fo as to participate of Minerva, Venus, Luna, 
Rhea, Diana, Nemefls, and the Deftinies, according to 
the different points of Tiew, In one hand (he held a 
feeptre, in the other a diflaff j on her head appeared rays 
and a tower, and (he was girt with the ceflus. or girdle of 
the celcftial Venus. She was adorned with a great 
variety of gems, whic^ had, from time to time, been 
prefented to her by Egyptians, Indians, Ethiopians, Medes, 
Armenians, and Babylonians. But, of all thefe, the 
moft remarkable was the lychnis which flie wore at her 
fide. This ftonc is faid to fliine moft by candle-light ; 
and with it Ihe illuminated, fays our author, the temple 
by night. In the day-time it had no remarkable luflre, 
but only 'looked like fare. This ftatue, on whatever fide 
of it tfhe perfon flood, ftill looked at him. Between Ju- 
piter and Juno was another golden flatue, but with no 
charaflerilllcs, or peculiar enfigns, and only called the 


Sign. 


^ Lucian Syr Dm. cap. xxriii*-xxzvih 
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Sign. It is uncertain who was reprefented by this ft.itue ; 
but, becaufe it had a golden dove on fts head, fome were 
willing to thint it was defigned for Semiramis* Twice 
every year it was carried in proceflion to the fea-fide. On 
the left hand, going into the temple, was the throne of 
the Sun, butit had no ftatue : for they held it abfurd to 
make ftatucs of the Sun or Moon> who were fo rcfplen- 
dently vifible to mortal eyes ; bat reafonable, on the other 
hand, to form the ftatues of fuch as were invifible. Near 
this throne was the ftatue of Apollo, not a ftripling, but 
with a large beard 5 for they could not endure the thoughts 
of addrefling ihemfelves to any god that was under age j 
and moreover, they covered this idol w^ith cloaths, a 
compliment which was paid to no other. Next to Apolla 
flood Atla**, then Mercury, then Lucina ; all which 
ftatues conftituted the fide furniture of the temple. On 
the right hand of the entrance was placed Semiramis^ 
pointing to Juno •, for that emptefs had had the arrogance 
place herfelf above all other deities, but, being feverely 
punifticd by the gods, who perfecuted her with difeafes^ 
and various calamities, to humble her pride, (lie at laft 
fubmitted to the goddefs. For this reafon (he was figured 
as pointing to Juno, in perpetual acknowlegemcnt of her 
arrogant error ; and to dire£l people that the faid goddefs 
was the true objeft of adoration. Next to Semiramis was 
Helen ; then Hecuba, Andromache, Paris, Heftor, 

Achilles, Nercus, the fon of Aglaia, Philomel and 
Progne, Tereus turned into a bird, another ftatue of 
Semiramis, Combabus, Stratonice, Alexander, done after 
the life, and Sardanapalus, in a peculiar habit and atti- 
tude. Under this temple they (hewed tho cleft where 
the waters drained o(F at Deucalion’s flood : on this plac^, 
faid they, did Deucalion eredt an altar to Juno j and this 
tradition brought on an extraordinary ceremony, which 
we ftiall mention hereafter. 

Finally, within the inclofures of the temple, the prkfta 
kept oxen, horfes, lions, bears, eagles ; which were no 
way noxious to men, but all facred and tame. 

dlofc to the temple was a lake where facred fi(hes Thtfacrr^ 
were preferved and attended- Some of the largeft had 
names, and appeared when called. One of ihefc had 
golden fins. The take itfelf was two hundred fathom 
deep, as the prlefts reported ; an^ in the midft of it, flood 
a ftcqie altar, which feemed to fwim, as the pillar that fup- 
ported it was not eafily to be difeemed. This altar wa» 
hx ever crowned^ and finosddng with incenfe- Without 
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the temple flood a la^e brazen altar, with llatues 0/ 
ki^s and pridfl^. ^moft Inhumerable. 

Orach, The orack in the temple was altogether furprifing, and 
inay to evince how deeply the priefls were verfed in 
the myit^ of their profeflion. Here were images that 
feemed to move^ fweat, and deliver refponfes ; but that of 
Apollo was the chief oracle. When he condefeended to 
anfwer thofe who confulted him, he firft begEfn to move ; 
tipbn which he was immediately lifted up by the priefb ; 
for, if they did not run to his afBftance, he foon fell 
into violent agonies and convulfions. However, the 
priefls who came to his affiftance he treated very roughly, 
till the high pried, coming up to him, propofed his 
queflion. He had the direflion of all matters facred 
and civil, being upon all occafions confulted; and he 
always declared the time when it was proper to carry the 
image wc have called the Sign, in pfoceffion to the fea. 
In nne, our author adiires us, that he faw this god walk 
in the air 

Whhes of The revenues and treafurd of this temple were in pro- 
ikiUmpli, poftion to its fplendor; to the . great majedy of the god^ 
defs, and to the mighty power and excellence of her 
kindred deities that attended her., Arabia, Pheenied, 
Babylonia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Syria, paid liberal 
contributions. Here were cofliy prefents ftiewn in gar- 
ments, and other things, of inedimable value, which 
were carefully kept ; fa that, in this refpeft, it was a 
very Loretto. 

Above three hundred prieds, in white habits, with caps 
or bonnets on their heads, attended the facrifices. Be- 
fictes thefe, there were confecrated orders of mindrels 
Ikilful in the touch of feveral indruments, galli, or 
tfUnuch-prieds, and frantic women, The office of high 
pried was annual ; he wore purple, and a golden mitre. 
Other perfons there were, of the feveral nations, who 
held the Syrian goddefs in veneration, whofe bufinefs h 
vtfas to indrufl their countrymen (who from time to time 
retorted hither in pilgrimage) in the rules and cudoms of 
this holy city« They were called maders or indruflors. 

It is remarkable or their eunuch-prieds, that they were 
emafculated by the yoluntary operation of their own 
hands* How this unnatural cudom came to prevail, is 
aooounted for by the following dory : Strfttoj|ice, who 
huHt this teniple, having for fome time negle£led the ad- 

\ Ludan. de Dea Syr. cap. 35. 
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^monitions of the goddefs^ requiring her to undertake the 
work, was afflifted with a grievous diftemper, as a judg- 
ment, in confequence of which (he obeyed the injunc- 
tion**- The king, her huiband, readily agreed to her 
obeying thegoddefs^ but committed the care of her to a 
beautiful youth, named Combabus, who, no way fond of 
his commiffion, but dreading the confequences of being 
fo naucb alone with the beauteous queen, deprived him- 
felf of the marks of his fex, and gave them, carefully 
fealed up, to the king. Being afterwards tempted by the 
queen to betray his truft, he acquainted her with the 
condition to which he had voluntarily reduced himfelf. 
However, he was, through malice or envy, convifted 
of adultery, and condemned to expiate with his death his 
intidelity to his prince, and impiety to the gpddefs. As 
they were leading him to the place of execution, he called 
for the treafure he had left with the king, which being 
produced, his intended punifhment was converted into 
the moft tender embraces in the arms of his prince, who, 
heaping honours and riches on him, granted him leave to 
finifti the temple, where he pafled the remainder of his 
life; and there Hood his ftatuc in brafs, the work of Her- 
molaus the Rhodian j becaufe it was induftrioufly re- 
ported that fome of his deareft companions refolved to 
undergo the fame calamity for his fake, or that Juno 
infpired feveral individuals with a rage of unmanning 
themfelves, that he might not be Angle in his misfortune ; 
many mad zealots, either in honour of Combabus, or to 
pleafejuno, performed the like operation on themfelves 
every year in the temple. Furthermore, thefe galli, or 
devoted ejunuchs, took on them the habit and offices of 
women ; becaufe a ftrange woman had fallen in love with 
Combabus, not knowing the violence he had done to his 
fex 5 which to prevent for the future, he put on the out- 
ward appearance of a woman. 

With refpeft to the facrificcs, ceremonies, and cuf- 
>toms peculiar to this holy city, they facrificed twice a 
day to Jupiter in Glence, and to Juno with the found cf 
minftrels and fingers. Every fpring they celebrated an 
extraordinary facrifice ; for, felling fome great trees in 
the court of the temple, they gantiflicd them With goats, 
Ihcep, birds, rich veftments, and fine pieces of wrought 
jold and lilver: then they carried the facred images 
round thefe decorated trees, and fet fire to them) and all 
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was confumed. At this facrihce ther^ was always a gteal 
concoarfc of people from all parts, every one bringing 
his facred images with him^ made in imitation of thole 
of the temple. There was alfo a private facrilice made 
by every one that undertook the pilgrimage to the city of 
nierapolis. The pilgrim killed a Iheep, cut it up in 
joints, and feafted on it, fpreading the fleece on the 

f ;round, and kneeling upon it. In this pofture he put the 
ect and head of the viftim upon his own head, and 
befought the goddefs to accept his facrifice, and vowed 
her a oetter. Tothefewe may add the offerings made 
upon the following occadon : twice a year a man, climb- 
ing up to the top of one of the priaps, continued there 
feven days. He let down a chain, and drew up what was 

f iven him : for many devotees, upon thefe occafions, 
rought their offerings, and declared their names, which 
one below took care to bawl out to the man litting above 3 
who thereupon began a prayer, ftriking a kind of bell all 
the time. Finally, they had fometimes a way of facrific- 
ing which was truly Ihocking and barbarous. They firll 
crowned the vi£lims with garlands, and then drove them 
out of the porch or court of the temple, one fide of which 
was a deep precipice, where they perilhed. Nay, fome 
were fo mad as to tie up their children in facks, and 
throw them down the fame precipice ^ 

Some of their feftivals were obferved in memory of 
Deucalion’s flood. Twice a year they went to the fea- 
fide, and thence brought water Into the temple ; in which 
labour, not only the prieds were employed, but alfo all 
the inhabitants of Syria and Arabia. This water they 
poured out in the temple, and it ran off by the hole or 
cleft we have already mentioned. This rite they perform- 
ed by a pretended, command of Deucalion, as our author, 
after the Greek manner, calls him. What ceremonies 
they praflifed at the fea-fide wc are not told 3 but It feems 
th^ were very extraordinary. Returning with their 
veffels full of water, and fealed up, they carried them 
fird to a facred perfon, called AlcAryo, who, receiving 
them, examined the fcals, and, taking his due from each 
votary foi his pains, untied the firing, took off the faal, 
and returned his burden to each, who carried it into the 
temple, for the purpofe before mentioned. This Aleffa’yo 
received a confideraole revenue for holy ufes upoQ^efe 
folemn days. They had another kind of fcflival, when 

* Lucian de Dea Syr. cap. Ivii. V- 

Aeir 
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fhdir gods paid a vifit to the bottom of the lake we for- 
merly mentioned* JunO| or the Syrian eoddefs herfelf^ ' ^ 

went ^ down 6rft| for the prefervation of her favourite 
filhes; which, had they feen Jupiter, would have diedi 
Upon thefe occafions a remarkable farce Was afted be^* 
tween the faid goddefs and god. He offered to go down 
hrlf, but fh^ interpofed, and, after much difficulty, pre^ 
vailed on him to return. But, of all their holidays, the 
Great Burning, as we may call it, was the mod confider.^ 
able^ Upon this occasion there came people from all 
parts, to affid at the great facrifice we have already ^e- 
feribed, and the other religious duties of the feafon. 

This fedival was of fome days continuance ; and at par- 
ticular^times, while it laded, the whole multitude was 
drawn into the temple, while the prieds dood without, 
fome of them mangling their bodies, fome driking vio- 
lently each other, while others beat tabrets, or drum.^, 
founded mufical indruments,. fung aloud, and prophefied. 

It was in the midd of all this uproar, the phrenfy of 
cadrating themfelves feized on many in the ternple, who, 
crying out with a loud voice, and drying their fwords, 
performed the operation, and devoted themfelves to the 
goddefs. 

The religious cuftoms, laws, and, traditions of this MjfaUa- 
place, were as extraordinary as any thing elfe we have neout mtu^ 
hitherto feen. Twice a year a man went up to the top 
of one of the priapi, as we have faid, and there remained 
feven days. He climbed up by the help of a chain that 
furrounded himfelf and the body of the priapus in the 
fame manner as the palm-tree is afeended by the inha- 
bitants of Egypt and Arabia, by means of ^ rope. The 
fame method is praftifed by the negroes on the coaft of 
Guinea, when they make incidons in the palm-tree^ 
and fix their gourds in order to receive the juice. 

Some of thofe p^ialli are faid to have been 30D fathom 
in height : but this muit be a manftrous exaggeration. 

Others allege their height did not exceed 300 cubits, in 
which cafe they muft have been as high as the Monument 
in London. Even this mcafurc is incredible, if we con- 
fider they were fo flender that a man could climb them 
with a chain. When the devotee had reached the top, 
he let down a chain, wherewith he drew up whatever 
was neceflary for his maintenance, or to m^ke himfelf 
a fcat,"or kind of neft. It was given out that, during 
the feven days, he had a more immediate intcrcourfe with 
VoL. I, G g the 
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the great godekfs ■, and alfo, that this feat was praflifect 
in memory of Deucalion’s flood, when men faved them- 
felves by climbing up mountains and trees. During^ thefe 
feven days the perfon never flept ; and if at any time he 
happened to doze, he was waked by a facred fcorpion^ 
Our author rather thinks, that the fear of falling kept him 
from fleeping 

Every day many people fwam to the altar in the midft 
of the lake, there to perform their devotions- 

They facrificed oxen and fliecp> but fwine they held to 
be unclean. 

But the facrifice was not performed at the feiftplrr 
The vlftim was only prefented at the altar. The reft 
was tranfafled at home. 

Fifli, and doves or pigeons, were accounted holy 5 the 
former facred to Derceto, the latter to bemiramis ; in 
memory of their different transformations. 

They fed many doves in and about their houfes ; and, 
if a man had touched one of them, he was unclean all the 
reft of that day. 

As foon as any man had commenced gallus, oreunuch- 
prieft, by difmembering himfelf, he ran about the city 
with the part in his hand ; at length, throwing it into 
fome hbufe, he thence received a Roman’s attire, and 
from that time forward his life was entirely agreeable to his 
new drefs. 

"^rhe eunuch-priefts, however, entertained a palTion for 
women, and the women for them ; which, far from being 
thought fcandalous or portentous, was efteemed pure 
and holy. ^ 

It was unlawful for any gallus, or eunuch-prieft, to enter 
the temple. 

Whofoever took on him the pilgrimage to Hierapolis, 
this holy city, firft (baved his head and eye-brows, then 
offered up a (heep, in the manner already mentioned. 
After which facrifice he was not allowed to bathe but in 
cold water, or to drink of any thing elfe, or lie upon 
aught but the cold ground till he had reached the city. 

The pilgrims, being arrived, were entertained at the 
public charge, and lod^d with people of their refpe£live 
countries, here called inftruiSlorsi or mafters, who were 
paid by the public for inftru£iing them in the rites and 
ceremonies of the place. ^ 

^ Lucian. %r. Dea. cap. 19^3 

The 
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pilgrims were all branded with marks upon the 
neck and wrlfts, 

"Die young men and boys confeprated the firft-fruits of 
their beards and hair; which, being fliavcd. qt clipped, 
were depofited in a gold or filver box, with the name of 
the perfon they belonged to, and kept in the temple. 

When any of the galli died, their funeral was not per- 
formed in the ordinary manner. Their companions car- 
ried the dead body into the fuburbs, where, fettlng it 
down, they hurled ftones over it, and left it lying upon 
the bier ; there it lay the fpace of feven days, and then 
waf conveyed into the temple. 

He that had feen a dead p^fon was not allowed to en- 
ter the temple that day ; but the next he was abfolved 
from his uncleannefs, if he purified himfelf. 

All the family of any perfon deceafed were to avoid the 
tempie thirty days, and (have their heads*. 

We learn from Plutarch, that the Syrians, of his time, 7he\r tem^ 
were an effeminate people, prone to tears, and very re- 
markable for their way of mourning for their deceafed, 
hiding themfelves from the light of the fun, in caves, or 
other dark places, many days together. A tender and 
effeminate temper of mind may have always been one of 
the chara^eriftics of the Syrians, as it is at this day. 

We can fay nothing particular touching the cuftoms of Their 
the 'ancient Syrians, or their civil concerns. As to their learning 
arts and learning; they were by fome anciently joined 
with the Phoenicians, as the firft inventors of letters*": 
certain it is, they yielded to no contemporary nation in 
human knowlege, and Ikill in the fine arts. They were 
happily fituaicd, as it were, in the centre of the old 
world ; and, being enriched by the fpoih, tribute, and 
commerce, of the nations far and near, they certainly 
rofc to a great pitch of fplendqr and tha^nifidcfice. The 
altar at Damafeus, which excited the ^dmiratioji of 
Ahaz king of Judah ''j may ferve as a noble fpecimen of 
the fkill of their artificers. 

Their language is one of thofe dialefld we commonly Thtir lam^ 
call the Oriental tongues, and is pretended to have been 
the mother of them ^11. It became a diftina tongue fo 
early as the days of Jacob ; for what his father-in-law and ^ 

uncle, Laban of Padan-.^m, or Mefopotamia, calls jegar- 
Sahadutha, is by Jacoor himfelf called Gajccd The 


I Lucian, ubi fupra. 
p. ^7, " % KLifigi xvi. MO. 
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apras 11^ only tluc language of Syria, but alfo ^ 
fopotamia, Chaldea, Aflyria^ and, after the Babyloitiifa 
dafotiVity, of^Paleftinei ' : > r ; 

There age three dijde£b cdE the^Syrian tongue : i. The 
Arsdnean, or Syriac^ pfop^% fo calkd, which Is the moft 
elegant of all, and u^i iii Mefopotamia, and by the in- 
habttaots of ^haj; or ^efla^ of Harran, and the Outer 
Syria* 2«/^c dialeft of Paleftinc, fpoken by the inha- 
bitanU of Damafeus, Mount. Libanus, and the* Inner 
Syria. 3. The ChaldM^ or Nabathcan dialeft, the rtioft 
unpbliflied^ of the three, fpoken in the mountainous 
parts of Aflyria, and in the villages of Irak, or bafcy- 
lonia - II 

The Syriac charadter is very ancient, fuppofed by fome 
to have been in ufc above three hundred years before the 
birth of Chrift **. There are two forts of this charadter ; 
the Eftrangelo (G), which is the more ancient and unpo- 
liflied, and chiefly found in the titles of books, as capitals 
. with us ; and that called the Ffhito, the finiple cr com- 
mbn charadlcr, which is much more expeditious and beau- 
tiful. There wad a projedl fet on foot ' y Paul of Antioch, 
for adding the letters that are wanting in the Syriac al- 
phabet, as the Greeks ha ' do le ; the ex “^'tion of which 
he recommended to Janes of EdrTa, who ^ it, be- 

caufe he feared that the books v ritr^.n in the imp'-rfedl cha- 
radler, or alphabet, might by fuch an innovation, be loft p. 

' A Abu'lfaraff. Hift. Dyraft. p. 11. ” Bernard. Tab. Alph. 

f Afiemao. BibUo Ji. Orient; tom. i> p. 479. ‘ , 

This name « generally word, : wc fhould rather, choofd 
^ de^vi^ the Qr^k word to; take it in Theopbraftus’i 
r«i^, ai if it .was, f^fe (i)^:who ufes r^oyyv?^ 
n fomid ^ wherepipt. 4^, fojr rou^ unhewn tijnber, 

is litheri^tmrd ; w1l^^ore.W ^ rei^oh of its rude and. un- 
it mtift be jKdifhed^^ 
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^he Hijiory of the Ancient Syrians. 

The Syriac writing, like that of the other eaftem 
tongues, was deftitute of vowels till towards i^ie latter end 
€)f the eighth century, when they were introduced, as is 
generally fuppofed, by Thcophilus of Edefla, chief aftro- 
loger to the khalif al Mohdi, who borrowed them from 
the Greek alphabet, and firft made ufc« of them to diftin- 
guifh the Greek pronunciation of the names and patrony- 
mics, in his Syriac traiiflation of the works of Homer 
The marks' to exprefs thefe vowels are ftill nearly m the 
form of five of the Greek vowds; for they rejeft the 
epfiloii and the omicron ; there being no (hort vowels in 
their tongue. But James of EdeCa, who dourilhed about 
a century before Theophilus, invented feven new cha- 
radfers for all the Greek vowels, at the defire of Paul of 
Antioch, to whom he fent them \ and they are ftill ex- 
tant. 

The Syriac is faid to have much degenerated, till James 
of Edeffa reftored it to its ancient purity. He was the 
firft that wrote a grammar in this language. It is an eafy 
and elegant, but not a very copious tongue, and has a 
great number of Greek words, which were incorporated 
with it, in the times of the SelcucidJE. There are many 
books in the Syriac, very little known to the Europeans j 
but what this tongue is moft to be valued for, are the 
excellent trinllations of the Old and New Tcftamcnt ; 
which equal, if they do not furpafs, thofe in any other 
lai^uagc. 

niir Perhaps no nation, of equal antiquity, had a more con- 
tra*. fiderable ' trade than the ancient Syrians. We cannot 
doubt but that they hati (hips on the Mediterranean as 
foon as ai^ of their neighbours; and, by the vicinity of 
the river Euphrates, it ft paft Sfpute, that they traded 
with the caftern regions^on that river very early. They 
had many valuable commodities of their own Co carry into 
other parts. The cafy and lafe navigation of the Eu- 
' phrates, when compared with that of the fea, almoft in- 
clines us t6 confider them as older merchants tlian the 
Fhoeniciansy or even the Edomites; Avho muft have made 
very early attempts upon the Arabian gulfh ; in cbiUpa- 
rifon of which, the Mediterranean was a main ocean. 
Herodotus ' reports, that the Phoenicians were much 
older navigators thvi cither the 4ticient S^ans or Egyp- 
tians ; faying, that they carried on the commerce of Af- 

q Aba%rag, p. 147, Echellenfii in Not. art Catal. Ebediefeir. 
p. Afleniaiki p. 5ts. r Lib, i. cap. 1. 

fyria 
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fyria and Egypt hy their ffadppiflg. Here, by the way, is 
a ftrougcr proof than any we have hitherto given, that 
Syria and Aflyria were confounded together by the an- 
cients. For how fhould the Phoenicians have failed to the 
coafts of the proper AlTyria, an inland country ; a country 
they could not poffibly have reached, but by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, and entering die Perfian gulph ? a 
voyage which could have anfwcrcd no end, feeing they 
might have fupplied that country, and have been fupplied 
from thence, at an infinitely cheaper rate, by means of 
their next neighbours, the Syrians, who navigated the 
Euphrates ; and who, it cannqt well be difputcd, were 
the firft that brought the Perfian and Indian commodities 
into the weft of Afia. Syria was therefore the moft an- 
cient magazine for fuch commodities, and chiefly fup- 
plied all the weftern parts 5 nor can we think otherwife, 
than-that the Midianitifti merchants, who bought Jofeph, 
had loaded their camels in Syria with the aromatics, and 
other precious things, they were carrying ii»to Egypt. 
Among which it is not unlikely that they had commodi- 
ties of other countries befides thofe of Syria. 

Now, becaufe the Syrians ingrofled this lucrative com- 
merce, they may in a great mcafurc have negledkd the 
Mediterranean navigation, chiefly intent upon their eaftern 
trade, which drew merchants from all the weftern parts 
to traffic in their country, as well for their own ^owth, 
as for foreign produftions ; and particularly the Phoeni- 
cians, their induftrious neighbours. So idiat Herodotus 
may be in the right, when ne talks of the trade then au» 
ciently carried on for Aflyria (Syria) and Egypt. 

SECT, III. 

Of the Chronobgy of the Ancient Syrians. 

B efore we proceed to thejittlc we can fay upon 
this obfeure fubjeft, we will exhibit a feries of tbe 
ancieni kings of Syria, according to different writers* 

The kings of Zobah, or Sophene. 

According to According tp Contemooraij 

Scripture. jofephus. wim 

Rchob - ... - Arach - - - SayL 

Hadadezer or Ha- Adrazar - - JiyiM. 

darezer - - - 
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The kings of Damafcus. 


According to Scripturc- 

Roeon - - - 

Hezion 
Tabrimon 
Benhadad I. « - 

Benhadad II. 

Hazael 
Benhadad III. 

m m mm # m m 

Riezin - - - 

* According to Jofephus. 


• m # 

m m m m m 

Adad 
# # 

m m m m m 

Adad 
m m 

m m m m m 

Adad 

Hazael 

Adad 

H M ^ 


\mmmmm mm 

Rafes or Arafes 

I 


According to Nic* Damafci 
Adad I: - - , 

Adad II. - - - 

Adad III. - . - 

Adad IV- 
Adad V. 

Adad VI. 

Adad VII. 

Adad VIII. 

Adad IX. - - - 
Adad X. - - . . 

Contemporary with 
David. 

Solomon. 

Rehoboam. 

Abijam. 

Afa. 

Jehofhaphat and Jehorara, 
Ahaziah and Joaft. 
Amaziah. 

Uzziah. 

Jotham and Ahaz. 


According to 
Scrip tjUTe. 
Toi - - 

Joram or Hado- 
ram . - - 

m m f f 


The kings of Hamath. 

According to 
Jofephus. 
Thanus 
Joram r 

m m m m 

The kings of Gefliur. 


Contemporary 

with 

David, 

m • m m 

m m m m 


According to Scripture- Contemporary witl^ 

Ammihud * ^ r Saul. 

Talmai ' - David. 

* m • * # 


. have not obfenred the feniority of thefe kingdomSf 
by pheing/them either in an exa£l collateral, or fucceflivc 
pf^er I’^nt^avc the fecond place to Damafeus* bc- 

pattfe upon the fmns c^. Zobahj though" Hamath 

qie molt ancieht kin^om^^ ^ 

Wi 
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We cannot pofitivciy affirm, that Zbbah coalefccd un- 
der one king in the days of Saul, and, conlequently, that 
Rehob was their firft lung ; but only conjc&ure their fo- 
vereigns had been vanquifhed by Saul', and then they may 
have come to the refolution of fubmitting to one king* 
perceivin^he Ifraelites profpered under their neW mo- 
narchy. Fhiliftines^ feem to have undergone the like 
revolution at the fame time, and for the fame reafon. If 
this fuppolition be granted, no one is fo likely to have been 
their firft king, as Rehob, the father of the great Hadad- 
ezer, who, in the days of David, was fo firmly feateef on 
the newly-eredled throne of Zobah, that he afoired at the 
univerfal monarchy of Syria- We may likewiie concludej 
that if he was 'not the fecond, he was certainly the lafl; 
kii^ of Zobah for we hear no more of that kingdom. 

The kingdom of Damafeus rofe upon the ruins of the 
kingdom of Zobah. It was founded by Rezon, probably i. 
in the latter part of Solomon’s reign*, wnile that prince was 
engrofted by fenfual pleafure, and had forgot both himfdf 
^nd his people. 

Jofephus makes one Adad, king of Damafeus, con- 
temporary with David ; in which particular he is a ftrifl: 
follower of Nicolas of Damafeus, whom, in the next 
reign, he drops. That writer, inftead of allowing Rezon 
to have made himfelf king of Damafeus, feems to infi- 
nuate, that he made Hadad, the Edomite, king there, or 
Somewhere elfe in Syria *- 

Nicolas of Damafeus feems to agree well enough with 
the Scripture accounts of the Damafcenc kings, and ^r- 
ticularly, if we fuppofe his firft Adad to have been Ha- 
dadezer of Zobah ; nor ought we to wonder at that 
writer’s making his native city the metropolis of a king- 
dom, by one reign only, more ancient than it really was. 
Befides, he may not be altogether miftaken, in calling bis 
firft Adad king of Damafeus ; for he certainly was king or 
chief over that province, though he did not refide there. 
By calling his firft Adad the Hadadezer of Zobah,. wc rc- 
jconcile him with the Scripture. 

It is impoflible to determine the exaft number of years 
each king reigned : wherefore we have only placed them 
oppofitc to the princes of David’s line, or the kings of 
Judah. 

^ Wc have on purpofe avoided a dry difeuffion of this 
point ; for there is no certainty to be expedlcd in what 

'f I Saqii {iVi 47. * • 1 Kings xi. S4« ^ Aniiqi libi viii* cap.n. 
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r. concernB the fucceffion of thefe kingS| and the length of 

their reigns. 

The kingdom of Hamath rofe together with that of 
Zobah, as appears pretty plain by the wars between them. 

* But that Toi, or Therm es as Jofephus ftyles him, was 
fuccecdcd by his fon Jorami is only our conjefture. 

The kingdom of Gcfhur feems to have rifen together 
with Zobah and Hamath. We are not furc, that AmmU 
had preceded his fon Taiinai in the kingdom \ but it is 
I very likely he did. 

* . SECT. IV. 

The Reigns of the Kings of the Ancient Syrians. 

The Kings ef Zobah, 

Rehoh. D E H O B we fuppofe to have been the firft foie king of 
Zobahj and to have laid the foundation of his Ton’s 
grandeur. 

HaJad- Hadadczcr, or Hadarezer, the fon of Rehob, was a 
eztr. great and ambitious prince, remarkable for his unfortunate 
Wsrs with king David. He had gained advantages over 
the king of Hamath ; but, when he oppofed David’s pro- 
grefs towards the reduftion of the land, which had been 
promifed to Abraham, and his feed) quite to the Eu- 
phrates ”, he was deferted by his good fortune. In the 
Yr. of Y\i firft battle he fought with David, he loft one thoufand 
Ant^°Chr feven thoufand horfe, and twenty thoufand foot. 

1044. The Syrians of Daraafeus then Cent their array to rein- 
. force him. But, neverthele(s, in the engagement, he 
loft twenty-two thoufand raen. The conqueror, taking 
advantage of fo fignal a vi£lory, pofTefted himCelf of great 
part of Syria, and, particularly, of Damafcene. Hadach- 
ezer now loll his golden fliield^ for fuch he had in his 
treafury. His two cities, Betah and Berothai, exceed- 
ingly rich in brafs, were plundered', and his territories 
greatly contrafled. But, in all probability, nothing per- 
plexed him more than the defe£lion of Rezon, afterwards 
king of Damafeus; who, leading the forces. Cent him 
from that province, abandoned him to his adverfe fdr- 
ti^ne, and, ailemblkig a band of men, employed them in 
ihe purfuit of bis own ambitious views 

* f^enefp xv. sS. a Sul yhi. jKiirgs xi. ajj H-- 
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It is not cxpreffed, that Hadadezer became tributary to 
king David ; nor, indeed, is it likely iliat he did, at Jeaft 
on this occafion. For he furniflied Hanun king of Ammon 
with tvirenty thoufand men againft the Ifraclites; but 
they, with the other auxiliaries of that war, were put to a 
fhaineful flight by Joab, Though he was not a principal 
in this war ; yet, next year, he feems to have made him- 
fdf fo. He called in alJ the petty kings, that owed him 
homage, on the other fide the Euphrates ; and every 
where elfe, as far as his power extended,' he levied forces. 
By which means he aflembled a very confiderable army* 
which he committed to the conduft of Shobach, his ge- 
neral, to aflift Hanun againft David a fecondtime; or ra- 
ther, to make a defperate effort to retrieve his own Ioffes. 
But this great hoft, too, was routed at a place called 
Helam; about forty thoufand of the Syrians were flain ; 
and, among the reft, Shobach himfelf. The petty princes, 
that ferved Hadadezer in this fatal warfare, made their 
peace with David, and became his tributaries as did, in 
all likelihood, Hadadezer himfelf; concerning whom, or 
the kingdom of Zobah, we find no further account. 


The Kings of Damafius, 

The kingdom of Zobah being overthrown, that of Da- 
mafeus rofe upon its ruins. Rezon was the firft monarchi 
the fame who deferted from Hadadezer king of Zobah. 
He feized on Damafeus, founded that kingdom, and 

[ >rovcd a very troublefomc and inveterate enemy to So- 
omon. 

Hezion fucoeeded Rezon ; but whether he was hit fon, 
or otherwife related to him, we know not. He lived at 
peace and amity with the kings of Judah and Ifrael. 

Tabrimon the Ton of Hezion bad no mifunderftanding 
with the Ifraelites. 

Benhadad the fon of Tabrimon, afeending the throne, 
ambaffadors came to him with large gifts from Afa king of 
Judah, by whom he was induced to make war with Baaftia 
king of Ifrael : from this prince he took Ijon, Dan, AbeU 
bcth-Maaehah, all Cinneroth, and the land of Naphtali 
He was fucceeded by his fon of the fame name, who vi- 
goroufly profecuted the enmity of his father to Ifrael j but 
was twice very remarkably baffled by the interpofition of 
teaven. When he firft marched agatnfl thetni he had no 
fewer than thirty-two kings in hb array j together wiA 
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an in<i;iedible number of horfc, foot, and chariots. With 
this powerful hoflf fctting down before Samaria, he fum- 
ifnoned Ahab the king to acknowlege himfelf his vaflal, 
and deliver up to him ail his filver and gold, and likewife 
his wives and childrcp (H). To this infolcnt meffage the 
punilamnious prince returned a moll fubmiffive anfwer, 
imploring, that he, and all he had, were at his dilpofal % 
which, however, did not fatisfy the haughty and inuilting 
enemy : for he immediately acquainted the timorous king, 
iya fecoild mclTage, that the next day about the fame 
time, he intended to fend fome of his officers to fearch 
•his palace, and the city, and bring away all his wealth, 
-and whatever was pleafant in his eyes. In this indignity 
the king of Ifrael, animated by the el4ers, refufed to aci- 
quiefee ; and his refufal gave occafion to a third meffage 
from the haughty Syrian, that he wilhed himfelf' in a 
worfe condition than Ahab, if he did not bring fuch an 
army before Samaria, that, every foldicr taking but an 
hanmul of it, there ffiould be no figns of it left. Ahab, 
in anfwer tp this vain menace, advifed him to wait the 
event of things before he reckoned upon them \ 

The Syrian army was now ordered to invefl the city of 
Samaria in fornt, and prepare for the affault. In the 
mean time, Benhadad, who feems to have been a very 
Voluptuous prince, and much given to drink, followed his 
plealiires, fe^lefs of all danger ; for h^ could apprehend 
none. In the midll of his fecurity and caroufals, he was 
toM, that a party was drawing near from the city, which 
at firll caufed a fmall alarm in the camp, and dillurbed 
Benhadad himfelf. But, upon farther information, he 
ordered thof&who were coming, to be brought before 
him alive, whatever their deiigns were; and then re- 
turned his pleafures. iThe party, coming from the 
city, was Ahab, > with a choice company of one hundred 
and thirty-two young men, who, though it was noon- 
day, wtwc encouraged by a prophet to fall upon the great 
lioft of the Syrians. Thefc, on the other hand, dream- 
ij^ of ^nothing kfs than an aflault, thought they (hould 
have to do, but to condu£I the aggrefbrs to their 
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kiag. ^ But when Ahab and his foftilrtterp Came up* ait 4 i 
fell furioufly uppn them, they fled a. panic 

fpreading itfelf all over the camp# there was not oncthafc 
thought of any thing elfe but faving himfelf. Bc^hadadv 
mouTKtjed his horfe^ and rode away with the reft, inAtad. 
of rallying and confirming his people. The fli^t.was; 
general, and the Ifraelites purfued them with great 
llaughter. 

The Syrians were covered with fliame at fo inglorious 
a flight, and would gladly have found out fome excufe to 
palliate their difgrace : they pretended, that the gods of 
the Ifraelites being the gods of the hills, it was no wonder 
that fuch a misfortune had befallen them 3 and, to com- 
fort their king, aflTured him, that if he could but draw, 
down the enemy to hazard a battle on even ground, his 
gods would prevail in their turn, as they prefided over 
the plains (E). They moreover laid fome blame upon 
the two and thir^ kings, as auxiliaries not hearty in his 
caufe, or fubmilTive enough to difeipline \ and defireci 
that trufly Ikilful officers might be fubfiituted infiead of 
thefe leaders. Finally, they advifed their king to levy juft 
fuch an army as the former, chariot for chariot, horfe for 
horfe, and not to doubt of fuccefs. 

Benhadad hearkened to this advice. In the following Vr. of 
year he marched towards the king of Ifrael with fuch an . • 

army, as if he meant to^make good his menaces againft Ante.Clii^ 
the city of Samaria ; and pitched his tents in Aphek^ in a 
plain, that he might be under the proteftion of,h1$oW^ 
gods. Seven days he lay encamped oycr-againft' . 

picable number of the Ifraelites ; upon the feventb 
came to a battle, in which the Syrians loft, of fo^*o4^, 
one hundred thoufand. The reft fled with precipitation 
to thp ^city of Aphek, where twenty-feven thoufand of 
them were cru^ied to death by the city wall, wUch fiSH 
on them by divine appointment, r 

Bc^Kadad now gave all over for loft, and was 
Jittle ifurprifed, that his gods had failed him : in defpai^ 
he concealed himfelf in the city of Aphek^ but his ofr 
fitters, reminding him that the kings of Ifrael had been ge* 
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nerous enemies, advifed him to throw himfelf upon 
Ahab*s rnercy. They offered to prepare the conqueror to 
receive him kindly, by appearing before him with fack- 
cloth on their loins, and ropes about their neck^. In this 
humble guife they accordingly went and accofted Ahab, 
and intreated him in behalf of their king. Ahab, over- 
joyed at his vi£Iory, was in admirable temper to leceive 
them, and, in a kind of tranfport, called Benhadad his, 
brother, and declared he was glad to hear he M^as living. 
The artful Syrians made the beft ufe they could of that 
kind expreffion for the fervice of their difconfolate king. 
Benhadad then was brought to Ahab, who took him into 
his chariot; when the Syrian, courting the friendfhip of 
the conqueror, promifed to deliver up all his father had 
wrefted from Ifrael ; and, moreover, to allow Ahab the 
fame authority in Damafeus, which his own father had 
enjoyed in Samaria (G). By thefe fair fpeeches he fo 
wrought upon the mind of Ahab, that he w^as immediately 
reftored to his liberty, and a peace concluded 
' How ftridtly foever Benhadad adhered to his word 
with Ahab in other refpefts, he kept pofleffion of Ra- 
moth- Gilead, which was the fubjeft of a frefli war, in 
which Ahab prevailed on Jehofhaphat, king of Judah, to 
be his auxiliary. The two kings led their forces againfb 
Ramoth-Gilead j where they found the Syrians prepared 
to receive them j but Ahab, having fufficient reafon to 
fear, that the enemy could mark him out for deftruftion, 
difguifed himfelf before the L tLJe, while the king of Ju- 
dah put on his royal robes. The apprehenfions of Ahab 
were not without foundation ; for the king of Syria com- 
manded his two and thirty captains, who had rule over 
his chariots, to dire£l: their arms only againft the king of 
Ifrael. This order had like to have proved fatal to Je- 
hofliapbat ; for the dfiicers, miftaking him for Ahab, 
purfued him clofe, and would have flain him, had they 
not difeovered in time, that he was not the perfon they 
bad in commiffion to deftroy. But Ahab’s precautionj 
could not favc him ^ for ** one of the Syrians drawing a 

n 1 King!, xx« 
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bow at a venture, fmote him between the joints of his 
harnefs:” upon which he ordered his charioteer to carry 
him out of the field of battle, and died in the evening. 
The fight was bloody and obftinate, and lafted till night; 
under the covert of which, each fide drew off with equal 
lofs, and doubtful vi£tory“. The general, who on this 
occafion, had the chief command of the Syrian army, 
was the celebrated Naaman, who was miraculoufly cured, 
by the prophet Eliflia, of the leprofy, with which he was 
grievouily afflifted, as is related at large in holy writ?. 
As he was fenfible of the miracle, and by what hand it 
was wrought, he returned with great joy to the prophet, 
and, renouncing idolatry, acknowlcgeci, “ that there 
was no god in all the earth but in Ifrael i”. 

Soon after Naaman’s return to Damafeus, Benhadad 
began to execute feme private defigns againft Jehorani 
king of Ifrael ; whence it may be naturally enough ga- 
thered, that Naaman either died, refigned, or was dif- 
graced. But the king being difappointed in all his alms, 
began to fufpeft the fidelity of his minifters ; who, to re- 
move lb dangerous a fufpicion, told him, that none but 
Elifha could thus difconcert all his meafures; obferving 
that the prophet was endued with fuch a degree of know- 
lege, that nothing could be concealed from him, though 
done in the greateft privacy. Benhadad had heard 
enough concerning that prophet, to believe what he was 
told ; and therefore, being rcfolved to feize him, dc- 
rached a ftrong party to Do ban, where he underftood he 
then refided. They came to that city in the night, and 
next morning were by the prophet fmitten with blindnefs, 
and led by him into the very heart of the city of Samaria, 
where their eyes were opened, that they might behold 
their fituation. Here, inftead of being made prifoners of 
war, they were hofpitably entertained, and generoufly 
difmiffed ; and, making their report to Benhadad of all 
that had happened, of the prophet’s power, and the king^s 
humanity, aftop was put to the war^ 

This peaceable difpofuion was but fhoTt4ived, and Ben- 
hadad marched againft Samaria * once more. Having be- 
fieged it with his whole force, he reduced it to the great- 
eft ftreights, and was on the point of taking it by famine; 
fo that either the fiege was long and obftinate, or elfe the 
plane Was poorly ftored. But in the mean time he waa 

® iKiiigs xxfi. 3—35- ** » Kings, v. per tot, s Ibid. 

Ver. 15. * X Kingf, vi. ix— sj. ■ Ibidi ^—x^i 

alarmed 
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alarmed in the nig;ht, by a noife like that of a great atmy 
rulhing upon him \ M^hereupon, apprehending, that Jeho^ 
ram had hired the kings pf the Hittites (H) and Egypt to 
x:oftie to his relief, he raifed the fiege with fuch precipU 
tation, that his army left their horfes and every thing 
ilanding in the camp, juft as it was when they took the 
alarm ; dropping what was in the leaft cumberfome to 
'.them in their flight. 

, Benhadad muft at this time have been much advanced 
in years ; and, whether he had contradled fome illnefs 
Jjy the fatigue of his flight, and violence of his furprize, 
or whether his fpirits were broken by fuch frequent mif- 
fortunes, he took to his bed. Being informed that the 
prophet Eliftia was coming to Damafeus, he fent Ha- 
zael with forty camels load of the choiceft produflions of 
tho country, to confult the prophet concerning his indif- 
poGftion. Hazael went accordingly, and accofted him in 
the moft refpe£tful manner, in behalf of Benhadad. 
The anfwer he received was, that Benhadad might re- 
cover, but fhould furely die. The prophet, having thus 
exprefled himfelf, fixed his eyes upon Hazael, and fud- 
denly burft into tears : the Syrian, amazed at this agita^ 
tion, and defiring to know the caufe of it, was told, 
that he would fucceed Benhadad, and be a cruel and 
mercilefs perfecutor of the children of Ifrael \ that he 
would fet their ftrong-holds on fire, flay their young men 
with the fword, dafh their children, and rip up their wo- 
men with child. Hazael profefTed not to underftand 
what the prophet meant; nor could conceive how fo in- 
confiderable a perfon as himfelf could ever have it in his 
power to commit fuch outrages ; whereupon he was af- 
fured anew by the prophet, that he fliould be king over 
Syria. He then returned to his mafter, and flattered him 
with hopes of recovery ; but next day ftifled him with a 
thick cloth dipped in water. So ended the reign of 
the great Benhadad ; who having adorned Damafeus 
with fine ftruftures, and added to the glory of Syria, 
was ranked among the gods, and honoured with divine 
worfhip 

> Jofephus Amiq. lib. ix. cap. z. 

(H) Who thefe kings of the formidable in any of thefe 
Hittites were, is very uncer- parts, is paft our underfland- 
taln, 'Jofephus calls them' the *lng. We are told, the rem- 
kingg of tbeiflands. That any nant of them was reduced to 
reiimant of the Canaanitifti the mofl abjeift degree of fervi- 
Hlttites fliouJd at thii dtne be tude by Solomon. 

I . Haz^ielf 
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Kazacl, having thus murdered his lord, afeended. his Yr. of FT. 
throne, and was anointed by the prophet Elijahs He 14.64. 
Was ii fcourge in the hand of Ood^ to challife the king- ■A*'*® Chr. 
doms of Judah and Ifracl, and under him the Syrian 
monarchy arofe to its meridian. However, he feems to Haaaeh 
have reigned very peaceably, till he was provoked by Jo- 
ram king of Ifrael, and Ahaziah king of Judah, who 
engaged in a league to wreft Ramoth-Gilead out of his 
hands, in imitation of what thefir fathers had attempted 
in the reign of Benbadad, In this attempt they were at- 
tended with fuccefs ; though Joram was dangeroufly 
wounded. Rut Hazael made himfelf ample amends, by 
invading both the kingdoms of Judah and Ifrael, and pur- 
fuing them almoft to deftrucSion. He began with Jehu 
king of Ifrael, and fubdued whatfoever belonged to him, 
on the other fide Jordan, comprehending the countries of 
Gilead and Bafhan, the two tribes Reuben and Gad, and 
the half tribe of Manafleh In the profccution of this 
conqueft, he, no doubt, punftually fulfilled, by his cruel 
rage, what the prophet had foretold (K). 

With the fame fury and fuccefs he waged war upon 
Jehoahaz the fon of Jehu, till he had left him but fifty 
horfe, ten chariots, and ten thoufand foot j for the reft 
had perilhed in battle againft Hazael, who, as it is ftrongly 
exprefled, “ made them like the duft by threfhing 

Hazael, having thus chaftifed Ifrael, turned his arms Yr. of FU 
againft the king of Judah; for they had both confc- . ' 5 ®*- 
derated againft him, fo that he had a fair pretence for 
attacking both. He pafled the Jordan, therefore, and , 

made himfelf mafter of the ftronj and royal city of Gath, 
which had been the feat of the Philiftine kings, but was 
now pofleffed by the houfe of David. His next defign 
was to attempt Jerufalem hftlf; but, as he was medi- 
tating this great enterprize, he was diverted from it by 
the rich gifts of the weak and apoftatc Jehoafh, who then 
reigned in that city and who, dreading the Syrian power, 
fent Hazael all the treafure and rich moveables that had 
been fet apart and dedicated bv his father for facred ufes. 

Hazael was pacified by fo noble a prefent, and for fome 
time defifted from his defigns upon Jerufalem. 

But it was not long ere he renewed the war againft 
that city. He detached towards the end of the fame 
year, a party to reduce Jerufalem. This detachment, 

I I Kings, xix. 15. «iKingB,x 31—33- * Ib. xiii. 3, 7, »i. 

(K) Jofephus aflfureB ub, woman, or child, but put all 
that he neither fpared man, to fire and fwordi 

L H h thottjjli 
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though incbnfidor^ble in number, prevailed againl): 

g reat hoft of Jehoafli king of Judah, facked Jerufalem^ 
ew all the princes of the people, and fent their fpoil to 
Hazael at Damafcus. In the courfe of this expedition 
did Hazael alfo make himfelf mailer of Elath on the Ked 
Sea. Having thus fubdued and tyrannized over the king-^ 
donts of Ifrael and Judah, he died, and was deified (C). 

He left a fon and fucceflor, called Benhadad, who 
fufFercd a total reverfe of his father’s fortune. Thrice 
was he defeated by Jehoafli, the fon of Jehoahaz \ and loft 
all that his father had wrefted from Ifrael. 

The Syrians recovered themfelves again amidfl the dif- 
orders which reigned in the kingdom of Ifrael upon Jero- 
boam’s death. Rezin, their laft king, towards the latter 
Yr. oK FJ. end of his reign, entered into a league with Pekah king 
AntVchr againft Ahaz king of Judah. Their defign was 

' to dethrone him, and make room for a ftranger to David’s 
— line, called TabeaP. With this intent they befieged 

Ahaz in Jerufalem, but were obliged to raife the fiege. 
Rezin, however, marched into Edom, and made himfelf 
mafter of Elath on the Red Sea, which he annexed once 
more to the dominion of Syria (D) ; there he planted a 
colony (E), which fubfifted many years after the fubver- 
fion of his kingdom 

Tr. of FI. Next year Rezin and Pekah profecuted the war againft 
.^1607. Ahaz j and in order to tliftraft him the more, divided 
Ante Chr. their forces into three bodies, with a defign to invade 
him in three different places at once. Rezin, for his 
part, fucceeded well by this divifion \ for he loaded his 
army with fpolls, and led away a multitude of captives, 
wherewith his avarice being pretty well glutted^ he re- 
turned to Damafcus*^. 
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^ Ifa, vii.^ 1— 6. ® a Kings XVI. 6, ^ Chi on. xxviii. 5, 


(C) Hazael adorned Damaf- 
tu 9 with temples; and their fla- 
tues were carried in proceilion 
\n the days of fofephus, the 
SyriansboafHn^rhelr antiquity. 

(D) Our rerfion fays, “ he 
recovered Elath to Syria;” fo 
lays the Vulgate : “in tem- 
pore illo reflituitRafin rex Sy- 
riac Ailam Syriac. ” Whence 
we gather, it muft have been 
conquered, by Hazael, when 
he fent part of his army againft 
lerufalcm. 


(E) Both the LXX. and the 
Vulgate agree, that Rezin 
having fubdued this place, 
the Edomites took poffeffion of 
it. But it is not to be 
imagined that Rezin could fo 
eafily part with fo fine an ac- 
quifition. If any heed may 
be given to Jofephus, he a- 
grees with our reading and 
tranflation, faying, that Rezin 
planted a colony of Syrians in 
£lath. 
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Bit this acquifition proved fatal to Kezin and his kjng- 
dom. for Ahazj grown defperate, and bent upon revenge, 
fent 11 he had to Tiglath-Pilefer kin^ of Aflyria, there- 
withto bribe him againft Rezin. Ihis prince was ac- 
cordigly invaded by Tiglath-Pilefer, who flew him, and 
carrid the inhabitants of Damafcus (F) away captive to 
Kir, rhere they were fettled Thus was the empire of 
the acient Syrians aboliflied, according to the prophets : 

Bepld, Damafcus is taken away from being a city— 
and lie kingdom (hall ceafe from Damafcus, and the 
remnnt of Syria ^ — I will fend a fire into the houfe of 
Hazal, which fhall devour the palaces of Benhadad* 
I will -cut oflF— him that holdeth the feeptre from the 
houfe )f Eden ; and the people of Syria fliall go into 
captiviy unto Kir, faith the Lord 6.” 
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The King! of Hamath, 

We have but a very lliort and imperfect account of 
thefe kags, both as to their eftablilhment, and their cou- 
tinuane j nay, there is ^ven fome doubt concerning the 
fituatia of their city (G). They feem to have derived 
their oigin from the Syrians of the Cfanaanitifli blood(H), 
at the Tame time that the Syrians of Zobah, who, we 
think, Tere Aramites, eredled their kirtgdom. Toi, theiif 
firft kiig we read of, was engaged in an unequal war 
with Hdadezer, the great king of Zobah ; the ground of 
which ve can apprehend to have been nothing elfe but 
his refifal to fubmit to the power of that ambitious 
prince, to whom he was probably on the point of fub- 
mitting, when Hadadezer himfelf yielded to the fuperior 
might o' David; who, after humbling the pride of Zo- 
bah, wa looked upon by Toi as his prefent deliverer, and 
his futue protei!>or. In order therefore to fecure himfelf 
on the brone, he fent his fon Joraxii with a coftly pre- 
fent, inveflels of gold, filver, and brafs, to court the 
favour o’ the conqueror, to congratulate him on his fu(^- 
cefles, aid return him thanks for the deliverance he owed 


• z Kinp, ubi fupra, ver. 9, 

(F) Jofiphus makes but one 
aftion of this and the fore- 
going- 

(^) Jdephus places Ha- 
math to tht north of the land 
of Canaaiij and Abu’lfeda, 
who reigntd in Hamath, and 
fliould knov, at lead, as well 
aa any otler, places Hamath 


Ifai. xvii. i~3i B Amos i. 4, 5, 

upon the Orontes, between 
Hems and Apamea. 

(H) Abu’ifeda fays that this 
whole country was called 
Sham, becaufe manyof the fons, 
of Canaan Tafli^mu travelled 
towards the left hand in migrat- 
ing thither ; for Syria lies to 
the left of the Caaba at Mecca. 

a 
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Iiis^Io'ur*. Fron al} thefi;- circumftanceB we concise, 
that Toi thenceforth became- the creature of David, Ud 
tributary to his throne. i 

Whoever fucceeded Toi, whether his fon JoraH or 
Hadoram, or any other, it is likely he cultivated a bod 
intelligence with the kings at Jerufalem, till Rezonjthe 
founder of the Damafcene kingdom, arofe. Atithis 
time, it is likely, the king of Hamath fubmitted to anew 
mafter. Be that as it will) this kingdom was cerlinly 
fubje£^ to the kings of Damafeus, as was the reft ejSy- 
iria, till Jeroboam king of Jerufalem prevailed agaii it. 
Upon the reduAion of Damafeus, when the Lnhabtants 
or that city were carried into captivity, -it may havelifted 
up its head a little ' ; but the Hamathites were, ii| their 
turn, conquered and tranfplanted by Sennacher^i and 
Efarhaddon k kings, of AiTyria. Thus ended the ^cient 
kingdom of Hamath. 

The Kings ef Gtfistr. , 

The kings of Gefhur, if compand with thofe jif Zo- 
bah, Damafeus, and Hamath, were but petty priites(l). 
Perhaps they wer»more confidcrable for the Jliance 
David made with their family, than for the extent if their 
dominion. We take theii\ to have been one of th royal 
families, which, in ancient timesj ‘divided the whole 
counitry of Syria among them. The firll of them -je meet 
'with is called Ammihud, the father of Talmai ;jand as 
Talmai is exprefsly faid to have been king of tks part, 
we venture to give him the fame title. 

Talmai had a daughter named Maacha, who tas wife 
to David, and the mother of Abfalom, whom he jieltercd 
three^Jni^'’', wheii heilcd to him for the Hiurdlr of his 
Yr. of FI. hrbt^ Amnon. We cartrlbf doubt hut thatlGefliur 
isiS. hots the Damafcene yoke, .till they hnafly chafed for 
Ante Chr. jjjat Aflyria, and were tranfplanted, as werl all the 
other Syrians. } 

Vf Sam. viii. 9.10. t % Kings xviii. 34. i|x- n- 13. 

iCompare Ezniiv. a. with a Kings xvii. S4. >> a Sah. xiii. 37. 

(I) Jofeph^4®c« In the country vhercthey 

'tViem to MVe been kings'y but 


^nly a family of note and^-* 
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